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PREFACE 


INDIA — A Reference Annual being brought out since 
1953 aims to provide authentic information on the diverse 
aspects of our national life and activities. The encouraging 
response, both within the country and abroad, has led to 
widening its scope in successive editions. 

The Annual contains the latest information available 
from official and other authoritative sources relating to each 
subject covered in it. The present edition covers information 
which is, for the most part, correct up to July 1968; in certain 
.cases it contains even later infonnation. 

An improvement effected in the last edition is that all 
information and data relating to a State/Union Territory 
(including data on area, population, districts and district 
headquarters earlier given in Chapter I) has been consolidated 
at one place in Chapter XXVI ‘States and Union Territories’. 
To facilitate reference, the constituencies have been given 
district-wise in alphabetical order in each case. 

To satisfy a long felt need, a beginning has been made 
in the present editioii to include an index in place of the 
detailed contents given iii earlier issues. While the index is 
necessarily limited in coverage, an attempt has been made- 
to facilitate easy reference. 

With the lifting of the National Emergency the Appen- 
dix relating to its different aspects has been taken off in this 
edition. Consequently, India-China and India-Pakistan rela- 
tions have been given in Chapter XXVII ‘India and the World.’ 




Racing with time to complete major construc- 
tion jobs. Helping new factories to go into 
production within the sliortest time possible. 
Take the factory for Associated Bearings 
Company Limited, for instance. 

This large structure was completed wiihin 18 
months — in precast reinforced concrete. Wide 
column-free working space was achieved with 
high strength controlled concrete. The roof con- 
sists ofrcinforced foam concrete slabs which light- 
en dead loads and improve thermal insulation. 
Cranes and gantries particularly suited for the 
project, were designed and constructed by ECC 


Executing this and many such jobs well 
within the scheduled time has earned ECC a 
reputation for speed and excellence in the field 
of civil engineering contracting. Backed by 
extensive experience and technical know-how, 
ECC has put up such structures as the Modular 
Laboratory at Trombay, the weaving shed for 
Maduiai Mills at Ambasamudram and the 
Indian Oserseas Bank Building, Madras. 

For Associated Bearings Company, ECC also 
constructed oserhead water reservoir, sewage 
treatment plant, cooling tower, concrete roads 
and other structures. 
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The tcccssion has hurt us loo— very much so. We 
could, of course, have thrown up our hands in 
despair. But that fs not the fndten Oxygen 
way of doing things. For us the recession is a 
chailenge. And some of the ways in which we 
are meeting it are those. 

Our matkctlirg DIvisionis always on its toes study- 
ing the needs of consumers so that our products 
may be redesigned to moot thair requlremants 
whenever necessary. It has devefoped export out- 
lets in countries in South-East and West Asia and 
Africa. And the search continues. 

Our engineers and scientists have been engaged 
in intensive research to develop new and better 
products and save foreign exchange. Last year 
alone, for instance, foreign exchange worth over 
Rs. 36 lakhs was saved through Import Substitu- 
tion. Recent examples of new products made 
aveilablo by Indian Oxygen to Industry for the first 


time in India through indigenous production are 
the INDARC IMR-300 Selenium Rectifier 
Set for welding. INDARC Submerged Are 
Welding Wire and .the Continuous'Covcred 
Electrode for FUSARC/CO 2 Automatic Art 
Welding process. 

New uses are being sought and found for oxygen, 
nitrogen and othirgases which ere helping Indian 
Industry to raise productivity end improve manw 
(acluting techniques. 

Variety reduction and in-plant standardization 
have helped us to rationelist production trsd 
improve the quality of our goods and services. 
There are many other fields too in which innova* 
tiva management Is helping to improve etficienbf 
and overcome the effects of the recession. 

The effort continues to find more ways of servinf 
the Indian economy. Indian Oxygeri has faitk 
In In own ss well as the country's firtum* 


( JSL) INDIAN OXYGEN LIMITED 
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and of his familiarity with Sanskrit texts; this book is indispensable for 
cultivating a keener appreciation of the paintings ot South India. 53 
attractive co’our plates. 35 monochrome and 20 line drawings afford a rich 
visual feast. 


Demy Folio (34x26-5 cms. approx.), Pp. 174, sturdily and prettily 
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Chapter I 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

India, also known as Bharat, is tlie seventh largest and the second most 
populous country in the world. Bounded by the Himalayas in the north, 
the country stretches southwards and, at the Tropic of Cancer, tapers off 
into the Indian Ocean between the Bay of Bengal on the east and the Arabian 
Sea on the west. L 3 'ing entirely in the northern hemisphere, the mainland 
extends between latitudes 8° 4' and 37° 6' north and longitudes 68° 1’ and 
97° 25' east, measures about 3,219 km. from north to south and about 
2,977 km. from east to west and covers an area of 32,68,090* sg. km. 

THE PHYSICAL BACKGROUND 

North of ICashmir, India is bounded by the Muztagh Ata, the Aghil and 
the Kunlun mountains. For the rest she is bounded by the Himalayas except 
in the Nepal region. She is adjoined in the north by Cliina and Nepal. In 
the east lie East Pakistan (surrounded by the Slates of West Bengal and 
Assam and tlie Union Territory of Tripura) and Burma. In the north-west. 
West Pakistan and Afghanistan border on India. In tlie south, the Gulf of 
Manaar and the Palk Strait separate India from Ceylon. Tlie Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal and tlie Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands in the Arabian Sea arc parts of the territory of India. 

Physical Features 

The mainland comprises three well-defined regions : (/) tlie great moun- 
tain zone of the Himalaj'as, (//) tlie Indo-Gangelic Plain, and (hV) the 
Southern Peninsula. 

The Himalayas comprise three almost parallel ranges interspersed with 
large plateaus and valleys some of which, like the Kashmir and Kulu valley's, 
are fertile, extensive and of great scenic beauty. Some of the higliest peaks 
in the world are to be found in these ranges. The high altitudes limit travel 
only to a few- passes, notably the Jelep La and Natu La on the main Indo- 
Tibet trade route through tlie Chumbi valley, north-east of Darjeeling. The 
mountain wall extends over a distance of about 2^414 km. with a varjdng 
depth of 240 to 320 km. In the cast, between India and Burma and India 
and Pakistan, the hill ranges are much lower. The Garo, Khasi, Jaintia and 
Naga hills running almost east-west join the chain of the Lushai and Arakan 
hills running north-south, 

The Indo-Gangetic Plain, 2,414 km. long and 241 to 321 km. broad, 
is formed by the basins of three distinct river system, the Indus, die Ganga 
and fte Brahmaputra. It is one of the world’s greatest stretches of flat 
alluvium and also one of the most densely populated areas on earth. There 
is hardly any variation in relief. Between the Yamuna river at Delhi and 
the Bay of Bengal, nearly 1,609 km. away, there is a, drop of only 214 metres 
in elevation. 

The Peninsular plateau is marked off from the Indo-Gangetic Plain by 
.a mass of mountain and hill ranges varying from 548 to 1,220 metres in 
hei^t. The more prominent among these are the Aravalli, Vihdhya, Satpura, 
Maikala and Ajanta. The Peninsula is flanked on one side by .the Eastern 
Ghats, where the average elevation is about 610 metres, and on. the other by 
the Western Ghats, where it is generally from 915 to, 1,220 metres, rising in 

’As on 1-1-1966. 
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places to over 2,440 metres. BetWeen the Western Ghats and the 
Sea lies a narrow coastal strip, wliile between the Eastern Ghats and the Bay 
of Beagtil tlierc is a broader coastal area. The southern point of the Plateau 
is fomied by the Nilgiri Hills where the Eastern and Western Ghat.s meet. 
The Cardamom Hills lying beyond may be regarded as a continuation of the 
Western Ghats. 


Geological Stniclure 

The distinct characteristics of the three principal gcomorphological units 
of India arc expressions of the geological and structuial differences between 
them. The Peninsula is largely constituted of ancient cry'Stallinc rocks in 
various stages of metamorphism and deformation. Tlic rocks generally range 
in age from about 300 crorc to 50 crorc years. The Peninsula is a region of 
relative stability and rare seismic disturbances. It is the region where the 
earliest rocks are exposed. 

The Himalayan mountain belt to the north and the Naoa-Lushai moun- 
tains in the east arc regions of mountain building movemenfs during the last 
7 crore years. Much of the area, now presenting some of the most magni- 
ficent mountain scencrj- of the world, was under marine conditions. Over a 
period of about 20 crorc years, sediments accumulated in different parts 
of the same over basements of rocks ranging in age from the earliest times to 
about 22.5 crorc years. In a series of relief building movements commenc- 
ing about 7 crorc years ago, tlicsc sediments and the basements of rocks in 
various configurations rose to great heights, on which the elements worked to 
produce the relief seen today. The low hill ranges in the sub-Himalaya.n 
region were doim'nantly formed from tlic material derived by erosion from 
the rising mountains, 

The Ganga-Brahmapulra plains extend over 7,75,000 sq. km. The allu- 
vial mantle, decreasing towards tlic southern Peninsular shield, may exceed 
2,000 metres in thiclmess at places. Westward this alluvial plain merges 
with the alluvial plains of Western India. Tire age of this alluvial plain may 
not exceed 10 thousand years, though at places it may be considerably 
younger. 


River Systems 

The rivers in India may be classified as follows : (o) the Himalayan 
rivera (h) the Deccan rivers, (c) the coastal rivers, and (d) the rivers of 
the inland drainage basin. The Himalayan rivers are generally snow-fed 
and have, therefore, continuous flow throughout the year. During the mon- 
sMn months the Himalayas receive very heavy precipitation everywhere and 
me nver ^charge fte maximum amount of water during this season, causing 
Deipn rivers arc generally rain-fed and, therefore, 
much in volume. A very large number of streams are non- 
specially of the West Coast, are short in 
catetoent areas. Most of them also are mon- 
Le fpw nriftT^r inland drainage basin of western Rajasthan 

drain ephemeral character. They 

^akes like the Sambhar or are 

thf. tote te0*he a ”? SS, “ 

The Ganga basin is the largest, receiving waters from an nrpn whirh 

fte sS -Sp Vindhya mountains in 

BhaSSi Himalayas-the 

at Gaumukh Thp rtnnoa * • former rising from the Gangotri glacier 

v,aumulch. The Ganga is joined by a number of Himalayan rivers including 
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the Yamuna, Ghaghara, Gandak and the Kosi. The westernmost river 
of the Ganga system is the Yamuna, which rises in the Yamnotri glaciers and 
joins the Ganga at Allahabad. Of the rivers flowing north from Central 
India into the Yamuna or the Ganga, mention may be made of the Chambal, 
the Betwa and the Sone. 

Tlie seco.nd largest river basin in India is that of the Godavari. It covers 
an area which comprises about 10 per cent of the total area of India. The 
basins of tlie Brahmaputra in the east and the Indus in the west are of about 
the same size. The Krishna basin is the second largest in Peninsular India. 
The Mahanadi flows through the third largest basin in the Peninsula. The 
basins of the Narmada in the uplands of the Deccan and of the Kaveri in the 
far south are of about the same size, thou^ of different character and 
shapes. 

The two other river systems, which are small but nevertheless agricul- 
turally very important, are those of the Tapti in the north and the Pennar in 
the south. 

Climate 

The India Meteorolo^cal Department recognises four seasons : (i) the 
Cold Weather Season (December-March) ; (fi) the Hot Weather Season 
(April-May) ; (iii) the Rainy Season ( June-September) ; and (/v) the 
Season of the retreating south-west monsoon (October-November). 

There are four broad climatic regions based on rainfall. Practically the 
whole of Assam and the West Coast of India lying at the foot of the Western 
Ghats and extending from the north of Bombay to Trivandrum are areas of 
very heavy rainfall. In contrast to these, the Rajasthan desert extending to 
Kutch, and the high Ladakh plateau of Kashmir extending westward to Gilgit 
are regions of low precipitation. In between these areas at the extreme 
ends of the rainfall range are two areas of moderately high and low rainfall 
respectively. The former consists of a broad belt in the eastern part of the 
Peninsula merging northward with the north India plains and southward 
wi& coastal plains. The latter comprises a belt extending from the Punjab 
plains across the Vindhya moimtains into the western part of the Deccan, 
widening considerably in the Mysore plateau. 

POWER RESOURCES 

Coal 

In India coal occurs mainly in formation of Gondwana and Tertiary 
ages. The reserves of coal occurring in seams of 0.45 metre or more in thick- 
ness down to a depth of 1,218 metres are estimated at 12,000 crore tonnes. 
A realistic assessment of 4e resources in the Jharia, Raniganj and East 
Bokaro coalfields made do\vn to a depth of 1,218 metres for aU seams of 
0.45 metre and above in thickness shows gross reserves of 5,135 crore 
tonnes. Of this, 1,347 crore toimes are of metallurgical grade. 

Lignite 

Lignite occurs in Madras, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Kashmir. Of the total 
estimated reserves of nearly 216 crore tonnes in these areas the deposits in 
and around Neyveli in South Arcot district of Madras are of the order of 
203 crore tonnes. 

Oil 

A tentative estimate places the potential oil-bearing areas in India at 
10,35,920 sq. km. comprising Assam, Tripura, Manipur, West Bengal 
basin, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Rajas&an, Cambay-Kutch, 
Ganga Valley, Madras coast, Andhra coast, Kerala coast and the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. However, the country’s oil reserves can be estimated 
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only in the light of the extensive programme of oil exploration which is now 
in progress. 

"^"'powrr’Totcntial studies of the river basins of India indicate an aggregate 
hydro-cketne potential of 411 lakli l.-w at 60 per cent load factor. 

MINEUAT- UESOUnCES 


Iron Ore 

Tlic iron ore reserves in India, assessed at one-fouriii of the total world 
reserves, are estimated at 2,160 crorc tonnes. A rwerve of over 16 wore 
tonnes of exportable grade ore has been proved m Orissa, pirgc 
of hematite ores arc known in Bihar, Orissa, Madhva 1 radesh, Mysore. 
Maharashtra and Gno. Magnetite ores occur in Madras, Bihar, Orissa ami 
Andhra Pradesh. Spathic (carbonate) ore is present in ^Vcst Bengal. The 
proved and indieated rescn'cs of all types of ores amount to about 9 r2 croic 
tonnes. 


Matisanese 

India is very' rieh in manganese ore reserves. A total of 1 S crorc tonnes 
of manganese ore arc estimated in Madhya Pradesh, Maliarashtra, Jlihar. 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Gujarat and Rajasthan, out of which 14 
crore tonnes fall in Nagpur-BIiandara-Balaghat belt of Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh alone. 

Chromite 

Chromite occurs mainly in Bihar, Orissa, Mysore. Madras and Malia* 
rashtra. The total reserves arc placed at 80 lakh tonnts. 

Fluorite 

A reserve of 1.16 crore tonnes of fluorspar rock has been estimated 
in Amfaa Donger area of Baroda district in Gujarat. Reserves of al>out 23 
lakh tonnes have also been proved in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradcs.Ii. 
Refractories 

Occurrences of magnesite have been reported from a number of places 
in Andhra Pradesh, "Madras, Mysore and Uttar Pradesh. The total 
reserves in Madras and Uttar Pradesh arc estimated at 7.1 crorc tonnes. 
Fire-clays occur in almost all States, those of Orissa, Bihar and Bengal 
being the most important. The total rcscrv'cs have so far been estimated 
at 2.94 crorc tonnes. Tire largest deposits of kyanitc ocair in Bihar, the 
reserve at Lapsa Bum being estimated at 70 lakh tonnes. Other States 
where kyanitc occurs arc Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Maharashtra, Rajas- 
than and Orissa. Workable deposits of sillimanitc occur in Assam. It 
also occurs in Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. Comndum is found 
m Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Rajasthan, the reserves in Madhya 
Pradesh alone being of the order of 4 lakh tonnes including 1 lakh tonnes 
grade mineral. Dolomite deposits occur in West Bengal, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh 
GoU 


reserces of gedd ore in the Kolar Gold Fields in Kolar and Hut; 
Id Mmes m Raichur distnct of Mysore arc about 42 lakh tonnes. Gol 
^so^occurs at Ramag.n m Andhra Pradesh, Wynad in Kcr.ala and Nilgiri i 

Copper 

important copper ore belts, viz., Singhbhu'm in Bihai 
Khetn and Daribo in Rajasthan and Agnigundala in Andhra Pradcsl 
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Copper ore also occurs in Maharashtra and Madras. The country’s total 
reserves of the ore are estimated at 25.5 crore tonnes, with a copper con- 
tent ranging from 0.8 per cent (as in the case of 14 crore tonnes in 
Madankudan in Rajasthan) to 1.99 per cent in a few areas. 

Lead-Zinc 

Zawar tninp. in Udaipur district of Rajasthan (reserves, 80 lakh tonnes) 
is the only producing source of lead-zinc ores in the country. Reserves of 
ore in the central zone of Mochia ate indicated at 2 crore tonnes. Reserves 
in Balaria Hill of this belt are estimated at 64 lakh tonnes. A reserves of _9 
lakh tonnes of combined lead, zmc and copper has been estimated in 
Mamandur. Madras. 

Bauxite 

The occurrence of bauxite is widespread in India. Large deposits 
occur in Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, 
Mysore, Orissa and Gujarat which together hold probable reserves of all 
grades of about 16.23 crore tonnes. High grade bauxite reserves are esti- 
mated at 9.4 crore tonnes. 

Mica 

Mica is available in three mica belts of about 3,880 sq. km. in Bihar, 
3,110 sq. km. in Rajasthan and 1,550 sq. km. in Andhra Pradesh. The 
best quiity of mica, perhaps the best in the world, comes from Bihar. 
India is the largest producer and exporter of muscovite sheet mica in the 
world. 
llmenite 

Workable deposits occur in the beach sands of the eastern and western 
coasts in India, those on the Kerala cost being most important. India’s 
reserves of ilmenite in beach sands have been reckoned at 10 crore tonnes. 
Salt ' 

Salt is mainly derived from the sea (along the coastal re^on, mostly in 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Madras), inland lakes (in Rajasthan and Gujarat) 
and to a very small extent from rock salt deposits (in Himachal Pradesh) . 
Gypsum 

Rajasthan contains the largest reserves of 108.7 crore tonnes of gypsum 
out of the country’s total reserves of 117 crore tonnes. Other States in 
which deposits are located are Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh, Gujarat and Jammu and Kashmir. 

Miscellaneous Minerals 

Other minerals like - apatite, asbestos, barytes, feldspar, garnet, quartz, 
saltpetre, steatite, limestone, etc., are also min ed in various parts of the 
country. Reserves of apatite-bearing rocks are placed at 10 lakh tonnes in 
Bihar, 1.5 lakh tonnes in Andhra Pradesh and 1.27 lakh tonnes of phos- 
phate rock in Madras. Reserves of bentonite clay at Banner are estimated 
at 2 crore tonnes. p 5 Tites deposits occur at Amjor in Shahabad district of 
Bihar where reserves of 38.5 crore tonnes averaging 40 per cent sulphur 
are estimated. Proved reserves of 20 lakh tonnes of pyrites averaging 20-30 
per cent sulphur are located at Ingaldhal in Mysore. 

THE DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 

In 1951, India’s total population* was 36,09,50,365. According to tlie 
1961 census it was 43,90,72,582, showing an increase of 21.51 per cent 
during the ten years. According to the latest estimates India’s population* 

♦Excluding Sikkim which had a population of 1,37,725 in 1951, 1,62,189 in 1961 and 
1,83,100 (estimated) in 1967. 



TABLE 1 

growth of population (1901— W67) 
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IVDIV I9M 


•was 51 11,14,900 in 1967. Tabic I show-s population growth mcc 1901. 

Tabic 2 civcs the area, population and density of population. Madhya 
Prad^sS covSe an. ar«y 4.43.459 fq.^ hm. ir. the largt.st and Uttar 
Pndesh witli 8,49,26,300 inhalnt.ants, is the most popultnss State. Tlic 
Sn Territory of Delhi has the higlicst density of population accounUng 
for 2.456 persons per sq. km. 


TAni.n 2 

ARSV. POPULATION .AND DENStTV O F POPUt.ATION ^ 

. I'(ipul.“ii<'n jOcnsiiyc! 

St.uc Union To, lilo-y sq. kilo- 1967“ 

iTitlrr.* Iprr sq.km. 


INDIA I 

States I 

Antihra Pr.idcsh 

Assamt 

Hiliar ! 

Gujir.at 

Jammu &. Kasluair j 

Ktrala : 

M iclliy.i PfiiJcsli 

Madras 

Maliarashlr.a 

Ms'sorc 

Nanaland 

Oriss.a 

Punjab (composilc) 

Rajasilian 

Utiar Pradesh 

West Bcncal 

Uithn Territories 

Andaman &. Nicobar Islands 

Dadra and Nagar Havdi 

Delhi 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

Himachal Pradesh 

Laccadive, Miniooy and Aminidivi Islands 

Manipur 

Pondicherry 

Tripura 


32.C8,090 j 51,11,14.9 


2,75.:44 

2.03.J99 

1,74.00s 

1.87.091 
2 22,870 
‘•’38.869 

-t.dj.aso 

1.29,966 
3,07,269 
1.91,757 
16,4$ 8 
1,55.864) 
1.22,010 
3.42.267 
2.94,36.6 
87,676 


-1,07,12,0 
1. <6,60,7 

5.37.73.2 
2,45,00.0 

38.86.7 
1. 97.9-0,3 

3.78.6.4.2 

3.75.17.4 
4,64.76,9 
:L73,23.5 

4.10.9 

2.o:.o:,: 

2.46.33.5 
2,41.59,4 
8.49,76,3 
4,14,30,7 

82.3 

67.5 

36.42.7 

6.61.3 

15.65.7 

36.5 

9.52.4 

4.70.9 

13.50.7 


Dirih and Death Rates 

Since many births and deaths go unregistered, there is difference in tte 
figures based on die rc^iradon data and those estimated by the census 
data. The following table gives India’s birth and death rates per thousand 
during the last six dcccnnia : 

TABLE 3 

death ILATES (DECENNIAL AVER-AGES) 

1 ^ 0 1 — to 1911—2 0 1921—30 1931—10 1941—50 1951—60 

Itatcof R E R E 
















finrin 




Accortiinr. to MUtlic*; based on cenrus dasa for 5951 and I9G{. births 
had occurred' nt an nvcrafc rate of 42 f-cr thou^stid per annura, and deaths at 
an ftvcraf,c rate of 25 ihonsand per nnnam piving n rate oC natural in* 
crease of |>opuf.'t!on of if? per tfiou'and per ntinuin, 'Htc infani niortaliiy 
rate obJamed in the Kutionaf Saattpic Surety, 14ih roirnd, in 1958 veas i4b 


per iliousnnd Jive birdx. Iliac is only n small cbatipc in the birth rate 
but the death rate has declined sharply doriny 195} — 60, 'fljis Jsns resulted 



ly pan of 

quite hiyh*vvhen compared to ether countries.^ 

Among the States the Jjighen birth rate dttrin.': 1951 — v/as in A’'^an 
{49.3) and the losvcst in Madras {34,9). 31;c htnhrd dead) ndc v-as rbo 
in Assam {26-9) and the lovrc;! in Kerch {16* 1). llic highest nn‘otr.1 
incre.a'x rate ss-as in Punjab {?.5*.8) and the lowest in Madrns {12*4), 

'Hie table tKrhw' fdicr.v.-. the c<tim.aied birth nr-d death rates during 
1951 — 60 for each of the genes in India ,* 


TATU.r. 4 


murtt AND npAnt haitn— 7.()NAr> rosmos 


Zn:iT\ 

Nenlurn t 
Ceft!.'.^! I 

Jhitr*!! I 
Srtuiti'ur. i 
v/c’5ctn f 


e/jw-,'{r4 

I’lirf.TbjTrrd Rft h i 'hs n 

t'iisr r.-jiteC: A Pj^n-h 

ll-.tu*', Ob’.ia cna V/f *; }<;?■ ? i! . , 
J’.v.Ir-'!. A *4; -te 

CMijifas A, M»5'3;.'’it;!f3 


f t-.ffb f.Uir <; C.f t^»c 


er-i't 

i:'n 

4t.5 

5r-5 

e:-;- 


ic.o 
:.t>4 
T.* ’9 


The hightst birth rate was in Northern India (45 *6) and the lowr-'t in 
Southern IndiAt (3S,5). Tlie highest death rate svas in Central India (24.4) 
mid the loosest in Northern India (19.0), 'flic hir!ic5t rate of natuml 
increase was in Nordiem India (24-6) .and the hwest in Southeni India 
(1 6*2). 

It is most probable that since 1961, dc.mh rate may have declined *uhs- 
tantially belos-r ihe level in 1951 — CO, while there Ivas been little change in 
the birth mle. 

Data from certain nre-ss of better registration and large-scale field inqui- 
ries whiclj nrc described ir? ViU:i SwihtUs oj ituVm jar JPCO. jndic.'!te 
that the current liirth rote is around 40, death rate Ifv — IS and infant death 
rate 125—140. 


Lije llxpectancy 

Tiic table bdow shoss',s estimates of life expectancy for males and 
females at dcccnni.al censuses since 1S91. 7herc was n .steady tliough 
slow increase in life expectancy during the successive dectider,, but it swis 
considerably accelerated during 1951 — 60. 7he sharp drop in life ex- 
pectancy during 1911 — ^20 was largely sfuc to the influengn pandemic. 


TABbn 5 

r.trr. nspr.crANcy - nttcitNNiAi, posjtion 


Deputes 


Stxpccrition of life j 
ni tiirth t ! 

ie5i- 

1900 

toot- I 
1910 1 

1 

Ton- "I 

1 lorn 1 

[ 1 

10?(- I 
1930 ; 

f 

Tort- i 

!9-!0 1 

1 

"1941- f 
1950 ! 

i 

10.51- 

lOfO 

Mntes .. 

?yp5:i|cs . 

23-65 
23 '06 

2?.-59 1 
23 -.31 1 

19-.12* ! 
1 20- 00* ' 

;6'0) 1 
26.56 i 

32^00 j 
a 1*37 1 

.ij'f.isd 

.5} -90 

•tft.r-o 


•Unonicinl csiimnlcJ. 
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The table below gives the estimate of life expectancy for each zone o* 
India for males and females for the decade 1951 — 60 : 

TABLE 6 

LIFE EXPECTANCY (1951-60)— ZmAL POSTHON 


Expectation of life 
at birth 

2 

^ones 

Northern 

Central 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western 

Males 

Females 

49-6 

44-6 

39-8 

1 38-8 

1 

39- 8 

40- 1 

41-1 
39-2 '• 

44-2 

42-5 

i 


Age Structure, Sex Ratio ami Marital Status 

The following table shows the percentage of different age-groups to the 
total population : f 


TABLE 7 


AGE STRUCTURE (1961) 


Age Group 

Up to 
4 

5 

to 

14 

15 1 
to 

24 

25 

to i 
34 1 

35 

to 

44 

45 

to 

54 

55 

to 

64 

65 

to 

74 

75 

& 

above 

Total 

Percentage of 
the total popu- 
lation . 

15-0 

26-0 

16-7 

15-4 

11-0 

8-0 

4-81 

2-1 

1-00 

t 

100 


^ gives the sex ratio and Table 9 ft) 
population according to age and marital status : ' 


12) the break-up of the 




CHANGES IN SEX RATIO BETWEEN 1901 AND 1961 


State/Union Teirilotj’ 


INDIA 

Slates 


^dhra Pradesh 
Assam** .. 

Bihar .. ’’ 

Gujarat . . 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala . , 
MadhyaPradesh" ' 
Madras 

Maharashtra ! ’ 

Mj-sore . . i 


1901 


972*' 


9S5 

933 

1.054 

954 

882 

1,004 

990 

1,044 

978 

983 


♦Excludes Pondicherry 

Excludes TOTTCA 
P; 

b ,- VI V 

icn taken 


Females Perl.OOOmales 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

964 

955 

950* 

945* 

946 

941 

992 

9^7 

993 

987 

980 

986 

981 

1,044 



886 

877 

876 

'946 

04/1 

994 

996 

990 

994 

876 

870 

945 

941 

952 

940 

1,008 

1 nil 

865 

869 

873t 

878 

986 

974 

1,022 

1,027 

1,028 

1,022- 

1,042 

966 

981 

1,029 

950 

969 

973 

1,027 

947 

965' 

970 

1,012 

949 

960 

967 

1,007 

941 

966 

953 

992 

936 

959 


timeinl961 andhad894 femal 
1 taken. anthmetic mean of i941-61 sex-wisc population h: 


V. 
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TABLE Z-icoltdfl.) 


Females per 1,000 males 


Stale/Union Tcrrilory 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

Nagaland.. 

973 

993 

992 

997 

1.021 

999 

1 933 

Oriss.a 

1,037 

1,056 

; 1,086 

1,067 

1,053 

1,022 

1 1,001 

Punjab (composite) 

848 

807 

! 821 

830 

850 

858 

! 864 

Rajasthan 

1 905 

908 

896 

907 

906 

921 

! 90S 

Uttar Pradesh . . 
West Bengal 

937 

915 

909 

904 

907 

910 

1 909 

945 

925 

905 

890 

852 

865 

i 878 

Union Territories 

i 

A. &N. Islands .. i 

1 318 

352 ' 

i 

1 

303 1 

495 

574 

625 

617 

Dadra rtiid Nngar ' 
Havel i 

1 

i 960 

967 

940 

911 

925 

946 

963 

Delhi 

862 

793 

733 

722 

715 

768 

785 

Goa, D.aman .and 
Diu 

1,085 

1,103 

1,122 

1,088 

1,083 

1,128 

1,071 

Himachal Pradesh 

SS5 

9W 

902 

906 

897 

915 

923 

L.M. & A. Islands 

1,063 

987 

1,027 

994 

1,018 

1,043 

1,020 

Manipur 

1,037 

1,029 

1,041 

1,065 

1,055 

1,036 

1,015 

Pondicherry 

N.A. 

1,058 


N.A. 

N.A. 

1,030* 

1,013 

Tripura 

874 

885 

885 

885 

886 

904 

932 


Density 

The density of population in India and its component States and Union 
Territories has already been given in Table 2. Tito variation and density of 
population between 1921 and 1961 arc as follows : 

TABLE 10 

VARUTION AND DENSITY OF POPULATION 


Vi 

iriation 


msity 


Per Cent 



Decade 

(increase or 

Year 

Per sq. l:m. 


decrease) 



1921—31 

+ 11-0 

1921 

79 

1931—41 

+14-2 

1931 

88 

1941—51 

+13-3 

1941 

100 

1951—61 

+21-5 

1951 

113 



1961 

134 



1967 

156 


THE SOCTAL PATTERN 


Religions 

Table 11 (p. 13) shows tlic population of the major religious communities 
in the various States and Union Territories according to the 1961 census. 

•Based on the 1948 population assumed as 1951 population. 

N.A. Not available. 
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TABLE 11 

POPULATION OF ^^L\JOR RELIGIOUS COAIA: 

(1961 Census) 
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The following table shows the percentage of the major religious com- 
munities to the total population and their percentage increase during the 
decennium 1951 — 61 : 


TABLE 12 

PERCENTAGE OF MAJOR RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES TO TOTAL 
POPULATION— 1951 AND 1961 


Religioui; 

community 

1! 

)51* 

1961** 

Percentage 
increase or 
decrease 
195I-1961t 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Bhuddhist 

Christian 

Hindu 

Jain 

Muslim . . 

Sikh 

Others 

Total *** 

1,80,823 

83,92,038 

30,35,75,474 

16,18,406 

3,54,14,284 

62,19,134 

18,48,224 

0-05 

2-35 

84-98 

0- 45 
9-91 

1- 74 
0-52 

32,56,036 

1,07,28,086 

36,65.26,866 

20,27.281 

4,69,40.799 

78,45,915 

16.11,935 

0-74 

2-44 

83-50 

0- 46 
10-70 

1- 79 
0-37 

1,670-71 

27-38 

20-29 

25-17 

25-61 

25-13 

—n-oi 

36,10,88,090' 100-00 

43,92.34,771 

100-00 

21-51 


Languages 


*1 enumerated a total of 1,652 mother-tongues which have 
been grouped into languages/dialects as follows : 

TABLE 13 

PERCEOT^^ OF major RELIGIOUS COMMUNITTES TO TOTAL 

MOTHER.TONGUES under EACH OF 'IHEM— (1961> 

Languages ~ — 


(inclusive of 380 mother-tongues Kroun-' 
ScheduIcATO ?f 

Il-tt Indian languages (inclusive of '2'41 motheVi 
5 00 0m^nd'’n under them) having a strengih of 

languages (69 mother-tongues Erouoed 

». iNon-Indian languages 


Total 



43,89,36.918ttt 

NEFA; 


population for whkh°ti^eliK‘®ftlrp is out of the Punjab 

all break-up '’of population p S? have been excluded. ^ 

***InchfdTn“g «“''U5scdr’is «clud°ed? 

compMa^h^rea^E^STf^f 1951-61 of each religion has been calculated on 
.in 1951-61 acaimt ♦«»«! 1 f . - 



, . ’ tribal mother-tongues with 

^’EFA where all-India 
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The number of persons speaking languages of the first three categories in 
Table 13 is shown in the foUowing table : 

TABLE 14 

lANGUAGES/DIALECTS AND NUIVIBER OF PERSONS SPEAKING 


Language Persons Language Persons 

speaking ; speaking 


Vni of the Constitution : 

Assamese 68,03,465 Marathi . . ^ . . 3,32,86,771 

Bengali 3,38,88,939 Oriya ' 1,57,19,398 

Gujarati . . • . . . 2,03,04,464 Punjabi . . . . . . 1,09,50,826 

Hindi ■ 13,34,35,360 Sanskrit 2,544 

Kannada 1,74,1-5,827 Tamil 3,05,62,706 

Kashmiri 19,56,115 Telugu 3,76,68,132 

Malayalam .. .. 1,70,15,782 Urdu 2,33,^,518 


11. Languages (inclusive of mother-tongues grouped under theni), having strength 
of 5,00,000 and over, but not included in(r) above, 

Bihari .. .. 1,68,06,772 Nepali 10,21,102 

Rajasthani .. .. 1,49,33,016 Pahari-unspecified .. 10,15,203 

Santali ^ 32,47,058 Tulu 9,35,108 

Bhili 24,39,611 Garhwali .. 8,09,967 

Gondi 15,01,431 Mundari .. 7,37,037 

Sindhi 13,71,932 Ho 6,48,359 

Konkani 13,52,363 Manipuri/Meithei .. 6,36,430 

Kurukh/Oraon .. 11,41,804 Kui 5,12,161 

Kumauni 10,30,.254 


• of 1,00,000 to 4,99,999 but not included in (t) above. 

Khandeshi .. 4,28,126 Kharia 1,77,159 

Khasi 3,64,063 Khond/Kondh .. .. 1,68,027 

Bodo/Boro .. .. 3,61,801 Mikir 1,54,893 

Garo . . . . . . 3,07,040 Bhumij . . . . . . 1,42,003 

Tripuri .. .. ... 2,99,643 Koya 1,40,777 

Savara 2,65,721 Miri 1,36,598 

Munda-unspecified .. 2,61,653 Hindustani .. .. 1,23,200 

Maadeali 2,27,352 Sirmauri' 1,11,391 

Lushai/Mizo .. .. 2,22,202 Parji 1,09,401 

Korku 2,20,242 


Rural and Urban Population 

Of the 43*92 crores who constitute the population (1961) of India^ in- 
cluding Sikkim, 36.07 crores or 82 per cent live in villages and 7.89 crores 
or 18 per cent live in cities md towns. There has been, between 1921 and 
1961, a slow but steady shift towards urbanisation os shown below : 

TABLE 15 

RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION (1921-1961) 

Percentage of total population I 1921 I 1931 I 1941 ] 1951 I 1961 


Rural ■ ■ 88*8 88^0 86-1 82*7 82-0 


Urban 1 n-zl 12-0 1 13*9 1 17*3 1 18-0 
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According to the 1961 census there are 2,699 towns and 5,66,878 villages 
in India excluding Sikkini. The distribution of towns and villages according 
to population range is indicated in the following two tables : 


TABLE 16 

STATE./UNIONTERE[TORY-TOSEDlSTMBtlTION OF TOItNS ACCOEBING 
TO POPULATION (1961) 


Statc/Union Territory 


INDIA* 

Slates 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat 

Jammu cS: Kashmir . . 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab (composite) . . 
Rajasthan . . 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

Union Territories 

Andaman & Nico- 
bar Islands 
Oelhi 

Goa, Daman & Diu ' 
Himachal Pradesh .. 
Manipur 
Pondicherry . . 
Tripura . . ] ] 


1,00,000 

and 

Over 

50,000 

to 

99,999 


10,000 

to 

19,999 

5,000 

to 

9,999 

M 

Total 

107 

139 

518 

820 

847 

1 

268 

2,699 

11 

9 

51 

73 

72 

7 

223 

1 

2 

10 

12 

24 

11 

60 

7 

7 

33 

52 

46 

8 

153 

6 

9 

43 

54 

60 

9 

181 

2 



1 

4 

6 

, 30 

43 

4 

5 

31 

33 

18 

1 1 

92 

6 ] 

6 

35 

57 

98 

^ 17 

219 

9 

19 

61 

119 

95 

1 36 

339 

12 

15 

47 

89 

88 

! 15 

266 

6 

9 

34 

81 

64 

37 

231 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

I - 

3 

1 

3 

8 

22 

25 

3 

62 

5 

12 

35 

40 

! 54 

• 43 

189 

6 

4 

23 

52 

51 

9 

145 

17 

18 

56 

81 

79 

16 

267 

12 

19 ; 

46 

45 

50 

12 

184 

2 

— 

1 

I 

1 

1 1 

4 

7 

1 

13 


1 

I 


2 ; 

4 

7 

13 

— 

2 

1 

2 ’ 

— 

3 

1 



1 

4 

— : 

5 

6 




State/ Union Territory 

10,000 

and 

over 

5,000 

to 

9,999 

, 2,000 
to 

1 4,999 

1,000 

to 

1,999 

500 
. to 
999 

INDIA* 

776 

1 

3,421 



1 

States 

26,565 

65,377 

1,19,086 

■ •^dhraPradesh 
Assam) . . 

Bihar ' 

Gujarat 

28 

44 

7 

458 

12 

441 

141 

3,918 

390 

3,339 

1,332 

6,050 

1,976 

7,635 

3,301 

5,834 1 
4,979 1 
13,784 
5,299 

“ Sikkim. 
tEwludes^ l^FA? 

are not available. 



3,51,650 


10,796 

18,345 

42,422 

8,504 


Total 


5,66,87f 


27,084 

25,702 

67,665 

18,584 
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TABLE 17 iconcld.) 


Statc/Union Territory 

10,000 

and 

over 

5,0C0 

to 

9,999 

2,000 

to 

4,999 

1,000 

to 

1,999 

500 

to 

'999 

Less 

than 

500 

Total 

Jammu and 

Kashmir 


5 

114 

528 

1,320 

1 

4,592 

1 

i 6,559 

Kerala 

510 

587 

395 

57 

18 

! 6 


Madhya Pradesh 


28 

787 

3,811 

12,795 

52;993 

70,414 

Madras . . 

96 

' 449 

3,539 

4,771 

1 3,216 

2,053 

14,124 . 

Maharashtra' 

29 

305 

2,215 

5,958 

10,235 

17,109 

35,851 

Mysore .. .. 


172 

1,432 

3,723 

6,481 

14,569 

26,377 

Nagaland . . 1 


! — . 

11 

65 

157 

581 

814' 

Orissa . . . . , 

12 ! 

Id ' 

452 < 

2,513 

7,334 

36,151 

46,466 

Punjab (cbmposite) 


142 

1,440 

3,470 

5,337 

' 10,868 

21,269 

Rajasthan 


94 

1,003 

2,936 

6,596 

1 21,612 

32,241 

Uttar Pradesh 

23 

308 

3,795 

12,801 

26,015 

69,682 

1,12,624 

West Bengal 

25 

244 

2,156 

5,224 

8,514 

22,291 

3S,454t 

C/nion Tervitarics &. 
other /Ireas 
Andaman & Ni- 
cobar Islands 




2 

20 ‘ 

1 

377 ! 

399 

Dadra and Nagar 
Havel i .. 



3 

18 

23 i 

28 

72 

Delhi 





42 

59 

99 i 

76 

276 

Goa, Daman &Diu 

2 

13 

83 

80 i 

46 1 

21 

245 

Himachal Pradesh 

. — 

— 

2 

44 

, 266 1 

10,126 1 

10,438tt 

L.M.& A. Islands 

. — . 

— 

6 

2 ! 

1 ' 

1 1 

10 

Manipur 

— 

2 

51 

126 i 

200 ' 

1,487 

1,866 

Pondicherry 

— 

3 

21 

62 * 

89 1 

213 

388 

Tripura 


— 

. 31 

142 

366 i 

4,393 

4,932 

NEFA . . 

— 

r 

8 

23 

62 

2354 

2,451 


According to the 1961 census there are 107 towns in India with a popu- 
lation of over a lakh each as shown in Table 16. In certain clusters the 
urban area is not really limited only to the notified boundary of any one or 
two places but embraces satellite towns and cities and industrial towns or 
settleraents close to this urban area, which may even be surrounded by rural 
areas. Such well-formed clusters are treated as town groups, the deter- 
minants being facility of road and rail transport and the interchange of popu- 
lation on account of business and work.. Thus there are 113 cities and toAvn 
goups with population over a lakli each as detailed in the following table ; 

TABLE 18 


Cities and town groups with population of one lakh 

AND OVER 


City/Town group 

Popufetion 

City/Town group 

Population 

AftoHRA PRADESH 

1 . Hyderabad 

12,51,119 

ASSAM 

1 . Shillong 

1,02,398 

2. Vijayaw.ada 

2,30,397 

2. Gauhati 

1,00,707 

3. Guntur 

4. Visakhapatnam 

1,87,122 

1,82,004 

BIHAR 

5. Warangal 

1,56,106 

1 . Patna 

3,64,594 

6. Rajahmundry 

1,30,002 

'2. Jamshedpur 

3,28,044 

7. Kakinada 

1,22,865 

3. Dhanbad-Jharia-Sindri 

2,00,618 

8. Eluru 

- 1,08,321 

4. Gaya 

1,51,105 

9. Neliore - . . 

1,06,776 

5. Monghyr-Jamalpur . . 

1,46,807 

lO. Bandar (Masulipatnamj 

1,01,417 

6. Bhagalpur 

1,43,850 

Jl. Kiirnool 

1,00,815 

7. Ranchi .. 

1,40,253 

- 

8. Muzaffarpur 

9. Davbhanga 

1,09,048 

1,03,016 


‘Includes 3 villages for which details are not available. 

tDoes not include 11 villages for which separate population figures are not available. 
ttExcludes 27 villages which are uninhabited but have houseless population. 
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TABLB18 {condd.) 


City /Town group 


Population 


GUJARAT 

1. Ahuijdabad 

2. Biroda, 

3. Surat . . 

4. R-ijkot .. 

5. Bhavnigar 

6. Jaimagar 

HARYANA {created in 1966) 
1. Ambala 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

1. Srinagar 

2. Jammu 

KERALA 

1. Cochin-Emakulam- 
Alwaye 

2. Trivandrum 

3. Calicut 

4. AUeppsy 

MADHYA PRADESH 

1. Indore 

2. Jabalpur 

3. Gwalior 

4. Bhopal . 

5. Ujjain 

6. Raipur . . 

s' Bhilai’)' 

madras 

1. Madras 

2. Madurai 

3. Coimbatore 

4. Tiruchirapalli 

5. Salem .. 

6. Palayamcottai ” 

7. Tuticorin 

8. Vellore . . 

9. Kurichi . . W 

10. Thanjavur 

11. Nagercoil 

MAHARASHTRA 

i’ Bombay 

2. Poona . . 

3- Nagpur . . ] | 

Sholapur 

s. Nasik .. ;; 

6. Kalyan ” 

2. Kolhapur 
»• Amravati 
9. SangU 

11 ^^'sgaon i] 

IT vr'"=<l°asar .. 

j^l^ola 
13. Thana 


12,06,001 

2,98,398 

2,88,026 

1,94,145 

1,76,473 

1,48,572 


1.81,747 


2,95,084 

1,02,738 


3,13,030 

3,02,214 

2,48,548 

1,38,834 


3,94,941 

3,67,014 

3,00,587 

2,22,948 

1,44,161 

1,39,792 

1,33,230 

1,04,676 


17,29,141 

4,24,810 

2,86,305 

2,49,862 

2,49,145 

1,90,048 

1,27,356 

1,22,761 

1,19,380 

1,11,099 

1,06,207 


City/Town group 


Population 


I 


41,52,056 

7,37,426 

6,90,302 

3,37,583 

2,15,576 

1,94,334 

1,93,186 

1,37,875 

1,27,183 

1,21,408 

1,19,020 

1,15,760 

1,09,215 


MYSORE 

1. Bangalore 

2. Mysore . . 

3. Hubli-Dhanvar 

4. Mangalore 

5. Kolar Gold Fields 

6. Belgaum 

ORISSA 
1. Cuttack 

PUNJAB (reorganised) 

1. Amritsar 

2. Jullundur 

3. Ludhiana 

4. Patiala 


R/AJASTHAN 

1. Jaipur 

2. Ajmer 

3. Jodhpur 

4. Bikaner 

5. Kotah . . 

6. Udaipur 

UTTAR PRADESH 

1. Kanpur 

2. Lucknow 

3. Agra 

4. Varanasi 

5. Allahabad 

6. Meerut 

7. Bareilly 

8. Moradabad 

9. Saharanpur 

10. Aligarh . . 

11. Gorakhpur ' 

12. Jhansi 

13. Dehra Dun 

14. Rampur 

15. Mathura 

16. Shahjahanpur 

17. Mirzapur 

WEST BENGAL 

1 . Calcutta 

2. Howrah ] 

3. South Suburbs 

4. Asansol 

5. Bhatpara .! 

6. Kharagpur 

7. Bally . . 

8. Karaarhatti . ! 

9. South DumDum 

10. Burdwan ' .. 

11. Baranagar 

DELHI 
1. Delhi 


12,06,961 

2,53,865 

2,48,489 

1,70,253 

1,46,811 

1,46,790 


1,46,308 


3,98,047 

2,65,030 

2,44,032 

1,25,234 


4,03,444 

2,31,240 

2^24,760 

I»50,634 

1,20,354 

1,11,139 


9,71,062 

6,55,673 

5,08,680 

4,89,864 

4,30,730 

2,83,997 

2.72.828 

1.91.828 
1,85,213 
1,85,020 
1,80,255 
1,69,712 
1,56,341 
1,35,407 
1,25,258 
1,17,702 
1,00,097 


29,27,289 
5,12,598 
3,41,712 
1,68,689 
1,47,630 
1,47,253 
1,30,896 
1,25,457 
1,11,284 
1,08,224 - 
1,07,837 


23.59.408 


Chapter II 

NATIONAL SYMBOLS 
NATIONAL FLAG 

The National Flag wa^ adopted by the Constituent Assembly o£ India 
on July 22, 1947 and was presented to the nation, on behalf of the women 
of India, at the midnight session of the Assembly on August 14, 1947. 

The Constituent Assembly Resolution laid down that the National 
Flag of India shall be a horizontal tricolour of deep saffron {Kesari), 
white and dark green in equal proportion. In the centre of the wlute band, 
there shall be a Wheel in navy blue to represent the Charkha. The design 
of the wheel shall be that of the wheel (Cliakrd) which appears on the 
abacus of the Sarnath Lion Capital of Asoka. 

“The diameter of the wheel shall approximate to the width of the white 
band.” ' 

“The ratio of the width to the length of the Flag shall ordinarily be 2 : 3,” 
Use of the Flag 

A pamphlet entitled Flag Code — Lidia has been issued by die Govern- 
ment of India to ensure the proper use and display of the Flag. 

The Code prohibits the dipping of the Flag to any person or thing. 

No flag or emblem should be placed above the National Flag or to its 
right. All flags are placed to the left of the National Flag if they are hung 
in a line. When other flags are raised, the National Flag must be the hipest. 
No other flag shall be flown from the same halyard from which the National 
Flag is flown. Where a mast has more than one halyard all of which do not 
reach the top of the mast, then the National Flag should be displayed at the 
hipest point of the mast. 

When the Flag is displayed from a staff projecting horizontally or at an 
angle from a window-sill, balcony, or front of a bnilding, the saffron side 
shall be at the farther end of the staff. 

When the Flag is displayed in a manner otherwise than by being flown 
from a staff, the saffron band must be uppermost when it is displayed flat and 
horizontal on a wall; when displayed vertically, the saffron band should be 
on the right with reference to the Rag, i.e., it should be to the left of a per- 
son standing facing it. When displayed over the middle of a street, running 
east-west or north-south, the Flag shall be suspended vertically with the 
saffron band to the north or to the east as the case may be. 

When the Flag is carried in a procession or a parade, it shall be either on 
the marching right, that is the Flag’s own right, or, if there is a line of other 
flags, in front of the centre of the line. 

Normally, the National Rag should be flown on all important Govern- 
ment buildings such as high courts, • secretariats, commissioners’ offlces, 
collectorates, jails and the^ offices of the district boards or zila parishads and 
mimicipalities. "^e frontier areas may fly the National Rag at some special 
pointii. The President of the Indian Republic and the Governors of States 
have their personal flags. . 

Tlic use of the Rag is. however, tinre^tricted on certain special occa- 
sions such as Republic Day, Independence Day, M^atma Gandhi’s 
birthday, durag the National Week and on -any other days of national 
rejoicing. _Tlie display of the National Rag -on motor c?'s, even on such 
occasions, is restricted only to those entitled to the privilege. ‘ 
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The use of the National Flag or any colourable imitation thereof for the 
purpose of any tra,de, business, calling or profession or in the dtle of any 
patent, or in any trade mark or design, without the prior permission of the 
Central Government, is an offence. 

NATIONAL EMBLEM 

"nie National Emblem of India is an adaptation from the Sarnath Lion 
Capital of Asoka as preserved in the Sarnath museum. In the original 
are four lions, standing back to back, mounted on an abacus with a frieze 
carrying sculptures in high relief of an elephant, a galloping horse,- a bull 
and a lion separated by inten'ening wheels {Chakras) over a bell-shaped 
lotus. Carved out of a single block of polished sandstone, the Capital was 
crowned by the Wheel of the Law {Dharrna Chakra) . 

In the National Emblem adopt^ by the Government of India on Jariu- 
a^ 26, 1950, only three lions are visible, the fourth being hidden from view, 
^e wheel appears in relief in the centre of tlie abacus with a bull on the 
right and a horse on the left and the outlines of the other wheels on the ex- 
treme right and left. The bell-shaped lotus has been omitted. The words 
oatyameya jayate,” from the Miuidaka UpatUshad meaning “Truth alone 
triumphs , are inscribed below the Emblem in the Devanagari script. 


NATIONAL ANTIIEM 

Jam-gam-nmm was adopted as the Nation- 
The song was first sung on 
It was firct ® Congress session at CaTcutta. 

the titk Bharat Vidhata in the 
SansTaid hJ son. Tagore himself was the editor. The poet 

India. The under the title Morning Song oj 

has been adontp^ hv tn of five stanzas. The first stanza, which 

Jana-gana-mana-a,dhinayaha, jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. - 

Punj^a-Sindhu-Gujarata-Maratha- 
Dravida-Utkala-Banga 
Vindhya-Himachala-Yamuna-Ganga 
Uchchhala-Jaladhi-taranga 

lava subha name jage, 

Tava subha asisa mage' 

Gahe tava jaya-gatha. 

J^a-^na-mangala-dayaka, jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata 

Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, 

Jaya ]aya jaya, jaya he. 

playing time fs atoutS^ sSd" v°“^- ^*em as adopted and its 

last Imes of this stanza (playing time ‘^“sisting of the first and 

OT certain occasions. ^ ® 'approximately 20 seconds) is also play- 
Jhe follmying is Rabindranath Ta.nrn’c w v. 

Thou art the ruler of the minds of rendering of the stanza : 

™“ses the hearts of ih. disposer of India’s destiny. 

"lab. SitiH j ■ 


— oit uic ruier or the mlnflc r»f icuuenne or t 

of thp ^hc hearts of ^thfpunhfi^PQ-’ dispenser of Indii 

and^lr^T*'^ and Bengd- ^“iarat, and Marat 

chant^ "'“^ns in the music of t^!l t '^''’dh 

Chanted by the wat^s of the InS Sea and Ganges and ' 

pray for thy blessings 
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sing Ihy praise. The saving o£ all people v.’aits in thy hand, thou dispenser 
of India’s dcstinj'. 

Victory, victor}’, victor}’ to thee. 

NATIONAL SONG 

At the same time as the National Antlicm was adopted, it was decided 
tliat Bankim Chandra Ciiattcrjee’s Vandc Mataram, which was a source of 
inspiration to die people in dicir struggle for freedom, shall have an equal 
status with Jana~gana-mam. Vandc Mataram occurs in Bankim Cliandra 
Chattcrjcc's novel Atianda Math, published in 1882. Tlie first political 
occasion on which it was sung was the 1896 session of the Indian National 
Congress, Tnc following is the text of its first stanza : 

Vandc Mataram 1 

Sujalam. suplialara, mal.iyaja-shitalain, 

Shasyashyamalam, Mataram ! 

Shubhrajyotsna'pulakitayaminim,^ 

Phullakusumita-drumadala-shobhinim, 

Saliasinim sumadhura-bhasinim, 

Sukliadam, varadam, Mataram 1 

,The following is Sri Aurobindo’s translation of the stanza : 

Mother, 1 bow to thee ! 

Rich with Ihy hurrying streams, 

Bright with tliy orchard gleams. 

Cool with thy winds of delight. 

Dark fields waving, Mother of might, 

MoUicr free. 

Glory of moonlight dreams 

Over tliy branches and lordly streams, — 

Clad in tliy blossoming trees, 

Mother, giver of ease, 

Lnughing'low and sw'cct ! 

Mother, I kiss thy feet, 

Speaker sweet and low ! 

Mother to dice I bow ! 

NATIONAL CALlilNDAR 

In November 1952, a Committee w’as appointed to examine the different 
calendars in use in the country' and to submit proposals for an accurate and 
uniform calendar for the whole of India. In its report, submitted in 1955, 
tlie Committee recommended the adoption of a National Calendar based on 
the Saka era AviUi Chaitra as its first month and a normal year of 365 days. 
The dates of tius calendar have a permanent correspondence with the dates 
of the Gregorian Calendar, Chaitra 1 falling on March 22 normally 
and March 21 in a leap year. As a result of the decision taken by the 
Government of India in consultation with tlie State Governments, the Grego- 
rian Calendar continues to be used as hitherto for official and like purposes, 
the National Calendar being adopted with cdcct from March 22, 1957, along 
with the Gregorian Calendar, for the following official pnrposcs; (i) The 
Gazette of India, (ii) news broadcasts by All India Radio, (iii) calendars 
issued by the Government of India, and (iv) communications issued by tlie 
Government of India and addressed to members of the public. 

Tile State. Governments, semi-Govemment organisations and institutions 
getting grant-in-aid from Government, have also been requested to use prog- 
ressively the National Calendar along with the Gregorian Calendar. 
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GOVERI^MENT 


The Constitution of India was adopted by the Constituent Assembly 
on November 26, 1949, and came into force on January 26, 195U. 

The preamble to the Constitution embodies the resolve of the people 
of India to secure for all citizens : Justice, social, econoimc and political; 
Liberiv of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; Equally of statos 
and of opportunity; and to promote among them all Ffaternity assunng the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the Nation. 


THE UNION AND ITS TERRITORY 

India is a Union of States and its territory comprises the territories of 
the States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Ma,dras, Maharashtra, Mysore, Naga- 
land, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, fte Union 
Territories of Delhi, Chandigarh, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Goa, Daman and Diu and Pondicherry and such 
other territories as may be acquired. 


CITIZENSHIP AND FRANCHISE 

The Constitution, provides for a single and uniform citizenship for the 
whole of India. Birth within the territory of the Indian Union, descent from 
Indian parents, or residence for a period of five years at the commence- 
ment of the Constitution entile one to be a citizen of India. Article 6 
provides for displaced migrants from PaMstan to- become citizens. Persons 
of Indian ori^n residing abroad can also become citizens by registering them- 
selves as such with Indian diplomatic or consular representatives in the 
countries of their residence. 

Article 326 of the Constitution confers the right of vote on every person 
who is a citizen of India and who is not less thap twenty-one years of age on 
a date to be fixed by the appropriate Legislature and is not otherwise dis- 
qualified under the Constitution or any law on the ground of non-residence, 
unsbundness of mind, crime or corrupt or illegal practice. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

The Constitution guarantees seven broad categories of fundamental rights 
which are justiciable. These are : (i) the ri^t to equality including equality 
before the law, prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, sex, or place of birth, and equality of opportunity in matter of em- 
plo^cnt; (ii) the ri^t to freedom of speech and expression, assembly, asso- 
ciation or union, movement, residence, acquisition and disposal of property 
and the right to practise any profession or occupation subject to the security 
of the State, friendly relations with foreign countries, public order, decency 
md morality; (fip the right against exploitation prohibiting all forms of 
mreed labour, chfid labour and traGfic in human beings, (iv) the right to 
frwdom of conscience and_ profession, practice and propagation of 
religion; (v) the ri^t of minorities to conserve their culture, language and 
script and to receive education and establish and administer educational 

property, subject to the ri^t 
c tate to compulsory acquisition for public purpose after payment of 
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compensation; and (v/i) the right to constitutional remedies for die enforce- 
ment of fundamental ri^ts. 

DIRECTIVE PRINCIPLES OF STATE POLICY 

The Directive Principles of State Policy, diough not enforceable through 
courts of law, are regarded as “fundamental in the governance of the coun- 
try”. These lay down that the State shall strive “to promote the welfare 
of the people by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social order 
in which justice, social, economic and political, shall inform all the institu- 
tions of the national life.” These principles further require the State to 
direct its policy in such a manner as to secure the right of all men and 
women to an adequate means of livelihood, equal pay for equal work, and 
within die limits of its economic capacity and development, to make effective 
provision for securing the right to work, education and public assistance in 
the event of unemployment, old age, sickness and disablement or other 
cases of undeserved want. Tlic State is also required to secure to workers 
humane conditions of work, a decent standard of life, and full enjoyment 
of leisure and social and cultural opportunities. 

In the economic sphere, the State is to direct its policy in -a manner as 
to secure the distribution of ownership and control of the material resources 
of the community to subserve the common good and to ensure that the 
operation of the economic system does not result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to common detriment. 

Some of the other important directives relate to prohibition of intoxi- 
cating drinks and drugs; provision for free and compulsory education for 
all children up to tlic age of fourteen; organisation of village panchayats; 
separation of judiciar}' from the executive; promulgation of a uniform civil 
code for the whole counlr}'; protection of national monuments; promotion 
of educational and economic interests of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other weaker sections; and the promotion of international peace and 
security, just and honourable relations between nations, respect for intcr- 
na,tional law and treaty obligations, and settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration. 


THE UNION 
EXECUTIVE 

The Union Executive consists of the President, Vice-President and the 
Council of Ministers witli the Prime Minister at its head. 

President 

The President is elected by an electoral college consisting of the elected 
members of both Houses of Parliament and of the Legislative Assemblies 
of the States in accordance with the system of proportional representation 
by means of tlic single transferable vote. The President must be a citizen 
of India, not less than 35 years of age, and eligible for election as a member 
of the House of tlie people. His term of office is five years and he is 
eligible for re-election. Before entering upon his office the President lakes 
ail oath to preserve, protect and defend the Constitution and the law.. 
His removal from office for any violation of tlie Constitution is to be in 
accordance with die procedure prescribed in Article 61. In his capacity 
as the head of the State, the President is empowered to make appointments; 
summon, prorogue, address, send messages to Parliament and dissolve the 
House of the People; issue ordinance during recess of Parliament, make 
rwommendations for introducing or moving money bills and give assent to> 
bills; and grant pardons, reprieves, respites or remissions of punishment or 
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to suspend, remit or commute sentences in ccit.-ua eases. Ine cxcculnc 
power of the Union vested in him is c.xctciscd by him either d-rcedy or 
tiirougli officers of the Government in accordance with tiie Constsmtion. 


Vice-President 

Tlie Vice-President is elected by an electoral college _con'!«.liny of the 
members of botli Houses of P.'irliamcnt in accordance with the >ptcm of 
proportional representation by means of the single transferable 
must be a citizen of India, not less than 35 years of age, and chgiolc for 
election as a, member of the Council of States. His term of office 5s also 
five years. Tlic Vice-President acts as the ex-oiJkio Chairman ot the 
■Council of States and acts as President when the latter is unable to docharge 
his functions due to illness, absence or any other cause, or till the election 
of a new President when a vacancy is caused by the dc-atli. rcsi|^iation or 
removal of the President. While so acting he exercises all the powers and 
discharges all the functions vested in the President and ceases to perform 
the functions of the Cliairman of tlic Council of Stales. 


Council of Ministers 

There is a, Council of Ministers headed by the Prime Minister to md and 
advise the President in the exercise of his function';. Tlic Prime Minister is 
appointed by the President svho also appoints the other Ministcr.s on IJic 
advice of the Prime Minister. Althougli the Council bolds office during Uie 
pleasure of the President, it is collectively responsible to the Hou»c of the 
People. It is the duty of tlic Prime Minister to communicate to the Presi- 
dent all decisions of the Council of Ministers relating to tlic administraUon 
■of the affairs of the Union and proposals for ]cgi,slation and mfnimation 
■relating to tliem and, if tlie President so requires, submit for the considera- 
tion of the Council of Ministers any matter on which n decision has been 
taken by a Minister but which has not been considered by the Cbimcil. 

The Council of Ministers as at present constituted, comprises (i) Minis- 
ters who arc members of the Oibinct, {//) Ministers of State who .arc not 
imembers ol the Cabinet, and (/i7) Deputy Ministers. 

The personnel of tlic Government, as on March, 4, 196S, was as follows : 


President : ZM.ir Hui.tin 


Vice-President: V, V. Giri 


Members of Cabinet 

1. Smt. Indira G.mdhi „ 

2. Mararji R. P;sa! 

3. Fakhruddin AU Ahnwd 

4. Y.B. Chavan 

5. Jatsukhlal Halht . . 
fi. Jagjivan Ram 

7. Asoka Mehta* . . 

8. P. Govinda Mcnon 

9. C. M. Poonacha 
•10. V.K.R.V.Rao 

1 1. M. Cheana Reddy** 

12. TrigunaSen 

13. K.K.Shah 

14. Dinesh Singh 

15. Karan Singh 

16. Ram Subhag Singh 

17. Swaran Singh 

18. Salya Narayan Sinha .. 


Portfolios 

Prims Minister, Atomic Energy, External AiTairs 
and Planning 

Deputy Prime Minister, Finance 
Industrial Development and Compxny AfTair 
Hnnee .Vlairs 

Labaur .and Rehabilitation 

Food and Agriculture 

petroleum and Chemicals, and Social Welfare 

Law 

Railways 

Transport and Shipping 
Steel, Mines and Metals 
Education -t 

Information .and Broadcasting 
Commerce 

Tourism and Civil_ Aviation 
Ririiamcntary AlTiUrs and Communications 
Defence 

Health, Family Planning 'and Urban Dc\-c)0p- 
mcnt 


‘Resigned on ABust22, 196S 
Resigned on April 27, 196S 
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Ministers of Slots PortfoUos 

19. Bhagwat Jha Azad .. .. Education 

20. Bali Ram Bhagat .. .. External Affairs 

' 21. S. Chandrasekhar .. .. Hc.iUh, Family Planning and Urban Dcvclop- 

mant 

22. Parima! Ghosh .. .. .. Railwa^-s 

23. Smt, Phulrcnu Guha , . . . Social Welfare 

24. I. K.. Gujral P.irliamcntary Aff-iirs and Communications 

25. M. S. Gurupadaswamy . . . . Food, Agriculture, Community Development 

and Cooperation 

26. Jagannath Rao Works, Housing and Supply 

27. Liiit Naray.in Mishra . . . . Defence Production 

28. ICrishna Chandra Pant .. .. Finance 

29. K. Raghucatnaiah . . . . Petroleum and Chemicals, and Social Welfare 

.30. K. L. ilao irrigation and Power 

31. K. V. Raghu-natha Reddy .. Industri.al Development and Company Affairs 

.32. Prakash Chandra B. Sethi . . Steel, Mines and Metals 

33. Ana.isihib P. Shinde ... . . Fo.nd. Agriculture, Community Development 

and Cooperation 

34. Vidya Charan Shukla . . . , Homs Affairs 

35. Sher Singh i Educition 

Deputy Ministers 

36. Bhakt Darshan Transport and Siiipping 

37. Rohanlal Chaiurvedi . . . . Railways 

38. D. R. Chavan Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation 

39. D. Ering Food. Agriculture, Community Development 

and Cooperation 

40. Smt. Jahanara Jaipal Singh . . Tourism and Civil Aviation 

41. S. C. Jatnir Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation 

42. M. R. Krishna Defence 

43. Smt. Sarojtni Mahishi .. .. (without portfolio) 

44. B. S. Murthy l-Ie.ffh, Family Planning and Urban Develop- 

ment 

45. Mahd. SiiaG Qureshi .. .. Commerce 

46. Jagannath Pahadia . . . . Finance 

47. K. S. Ramasssumy 1 .. .. Homs Affairs 

48. c.iowdbary Ram Sswak .. Steel. Mines and Metals 

49. J. B. Muthynl lUio • . . . , Social Welfare, Petroleum and Chemicals 

50. Mohammad Yutus Salcera . , Law 

51. Smt. Nandini Satpathy, .. Information and Broadcasting 

52. Sidhsshwar Prasad .. .. Irrigation and Power 

53. Bhanu Prakash Sl«gh . . . . Industrial Development and Company Affairs 

54. Iqbal Singh > Works.-Homing and Supply 

55. Surendra Pal Singh .. . . E.xtcrn.al Affairs 

Official Language 

As provided in Article 343 o£ the Constitution, Hindi became the offi- 
cial language of the Union witli effect from Januarj^ 26, 1965. Tlie form of 
numerals to be used for the official purposes of the Union is the interna- 
tional form of Indian numerals. However, under section 3 of the Official 
Languages Act, 1963 provision has been made for tlic continued use of the 
English lan^agc in addition to Hindi, even after January' 26, 1965 for (a) 
all the official purposes of the Union for which it was being used imme- 
diately before the day, and (b) for the transaction of business in Parliament. 
Under Article 346 of the Constitution, the language (or languages) for 
the time being authorised to be used for the official purposes of the Union 
shall also be the language (or languages), to be used for communication 
between a State and ffie Umon and between one State and another. The 
Official Languages (Amendment) Act, 1967, however, provides that 
EngUsh shall be used for purposes of communication between the Union 
and a State which has not a,dopted Hindi as its official language and where 
Hindi is used for purposes of communication betwotn one state and another 
which has not adopted Hindi as its official language, such communication 
in Hindi shall be accompanied by a translation of Uic same in English. 
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Administrative Organisation 

In order to regulate the allocation of Government business and its con- 
venient transaction, Rules of Business have been framed under Article 77(3) 
of the Constitution. The allocation is made by the President on me advice 
of the Prime Minister by specifying the items of business allotted to each 
Minister and by assigning a Ministry or a part of a Ministry or more man 
one Ministry to the charge of a Minister. The Minister is sometimes assisted 
by a Deputy Minister, who performs such functions as may be assigned by 
him. 

Administrative Reforms 

The Department of Administrative Reforms was set up in March 1964 
and the Organisation and Methods Division of the Cabinet Secretariat was 
merged in it. Besides continuing the work of the O & M Division, the 
department undertook a new programme of activities including comprehen- 
sive studies of important departments through study teams headed by mem- 
bers of Parliament. These studies have been completed and the recommen- 
dations embodied therein are at various stages of processing and implemen- 
tation. Major reorganisation measures were initiated in the Central Secre- 
tariat, starting with die Ministry of Works and Housing. Liaison is 
maintained with State Governments in regard to administrative reform pro- 
grammes in the States. 

The training programme of tlic defunct O & M Division was reorga- 
nised and two new courses started for training administrators in skills 
of administrative analysis. The senior course, run with the cooperation of 
the Indian Institute of Public Administration, caters for middle level «xecu- 
tives from the Centre, States and public sector undertakings. The junior 
course is run in the Secretariat Training SchtJOl to train section ofBcers and 
their equivalent. A fortnightly journal Glimpses in Administration, con- 
taining a digest of important publications and articles dealing with various 
aspects of administration is also being brought out. 

An administrative intelligence unit has been organised to provide a 
ready source of documented material on various aspects of administrative 
reform. 

The Department receives general direction about programming its activi- 
ties from the Committee on Administration W’hich is a Committee of senior 
secretaries headed by the Cabinet Secretary. 

A high-powered Administrative Reforms Commission was set up in 
January 1966_ “to examine the public administration of the country' and make 
recommendations for reform and reorganisation, where necessary”. Assisted 
by tu'enty study teaim the Commission has st^ed examining the various 
aspects of admimstradon. It submitted five reports of which one relates to 
redress of citizens’ grievances on October 20, 1966. The report recom- 
mends the creation of two offices, to be designated ‘Lokpal’ and Xokayukta’. 
Necessary legislation in this regard is to be introduced in Parliament shortly. 
Public Services 

Constitution provides for the establishment of a 
Umon ^hlic Service Commission with a Chairman and Members appointed 
by the President. The personnel of the Commission, as on April 20, 1968, 
was as follows ; ^ f j . 

Chairman ; K. R. Damle 
. Members : Baluk Sing 

Smt. B. Khongmen 

R. C. S. Sarkar > > ■> 
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Members : (contd.) 

Hari Sharma 
A. R. Kidwai 
P. C. Gupta 
M. L. Shaharc 

Ths functions of the Commission as prescribed in Article 320 of the 
Constitution briefly arc : (i) recruitment to all civil scr\'ices and posts under 
the Union Government by written examinations, interview and promotion, 
and (ii) advising the Government on all matters relating to methods of 
recruitment, principles to be followed in making appointments to civil 
services and posts and making promotions and transfers. 

Under Article 311, no member of a civil or an all-India service under 
the Union or a State can be dismissed or removed by an authority subordi- 
nate to that by whicb he was appointed. Furtlier, before they arc dismissed 
or reduced in rank, the delinquent officers must be j^ven a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves. This privilege is, however, denied (i) to those 
convicted on a crimintl charge; (ii) where the dismissmg authority is satisfied 
that it is not practicable to give the offender an opportunity to defend him- 
self; and (iii) where the President or a Governor is satisfied that from the 
point of view of the security of the State, it is inexpedient to allow an oppor- 
tunity for defence to the offender. 

LEGISLATURE 

India is a Sovereign Democratic Republic with a parliamentary form of 
government based on imivcrsaj adult franchise. Sovereignty ultimately rests 
with the people. The executive authority is accountable for all its decisions 
and actions to the people throu^ their elected representatives in the 
le^latnre. 

The Lepslature of the Union, which is called “Parliament”, consists 
of the President and the two Houses known as Rajya Sabita (the Council of 
States) and Lok Sabha (the House of the People). 

Council of States 

The Council of States consists of not more tlian 250 members, of whom 
12 are nominated Ijy the President and the rest elected. The Council of 
States is not subject to dissolution, onc-tliird of its members retiring on the 
expiration of every second year. The elections to the Council are indirect, 
the allotted quota of the representatives of each State as provided in the 
Fourth Schedule to the Constitution, being elected by the elected members 
of the Legislative Assembly of that State in accordance with the sj’stem of 
proportional representation by means of the single transferable vote. The 
representatives of the Union Territories are chosen in such manner as Parlia- 
ment by law prescribes. The nominated members are persons having special 
knowledge or practical experience in literature, science, art and social service. 
Members of the Council must be citizens of India and not less than 30 
years of age. 

House of the "People 

The House of the People consists of not more than 500 members directly 
elected from territorial constituencies in the States and not more than 
25 members to represent the Union Territories chosen in such manner a,s 
Parliament by law provides. The number of seats for each State is so 
located that the ratio between the number and the population of the State 
is, as far as practicable, the same for all States. Up to 1970 the President 
can nominate two members to the House of the People to represent the 
Anglo-Indian community, It in his opinion it is not adequately represented. 
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87. Syed A-hmad 

88. Sfaivdutta Upadhyaya 

MADRAS (18) 

89. A. X. A; Abdul Samad 

90. T. V. Anandau 

91. S. Chandrasekhar 

92. S. S. Maris'vamy 

93. Smt. Lalitha Rajagopalan 

94. S. S. Vasan 

95. K. Sundaraui 

96. N. Ramakrishna Iyer 

97. G. P. Somasundaram 

98. R. T. Parthasarathy , 

99. N. R, Muniswamy 

100. T. Chengalvaroyan 

101. KajaMoidcen 

102. ThUlaiVlUalan 

103. M. R. Venkata Raman 

104. K. S. Ramaswamy 

105. M. Ruthnaswanty 

106. G. A. Appan 

MAHARASHTRA (19) 

107. AbidAli 

108. Babubhai M. China! 

109. Arvind Ganesh Kulkami 

110. S. K. Vaisltarapayan 

111. M. M.Dharia 

112. S. B. Bobdey, 

113. G.R.Patil 

1 14. B. D. Khobaragode 

1 15. Vithalrao Tukaram Nagpurc 

116. M.C.Chagla 

117. B.S.Savnckar 

118. Kodardas Kalidas Shah 

119. Bhaurao Krishnarao Gaikwad 

120. Bidesh Tulcaram Kulkami 

121. Pandharinath Sitaramji Patil 

122. Jayant Shridliar Tilak 

123. Tryambak Gopal Deshmukh 

124. Smt. Sarojini Krislianrao Babar . 

125. Smt. Vimal Punjab Deshmukh 

MYSORE (12) 

126. Mulka Govinda Reddy 

1 27. Sherkhan 

128. Smt. Annapurna Devi Thimmareddy 

129. Smt. Violet Alva 

1 30. M. S. Gurupada Swamy 

131. M. D. Naryan 

132. "N. Sri Ranaa Reddy 

133. M.L.Kollur 

134. Patil Putappa 

135. U. K. Lafahmana Gowda 

1 36. B. T. Kempa Raj 

137. T, Siddalmgiah 

ORISSA (10) 

138; B. K. Mahanti 

139. NarayanPatra 

140. Brahmananda Panda 

141. B.B.Das 

142. Lokanath Misra 

143. Bhabhani Charan Pattanayak 

144. Krishna Cliandra Panda 

145. Sundaramani Patel 


146. Smt. Nandini Satpathy 

147. B. K.Deo 

PUNJAB (7) 

148. Anup Singh 

]49. Uttam Singh Dugal 

1 50. Narindar Singh Brar 

151. Raghbir Singh Panjhazari 

152. Gurmukh Singh 

153. Rattan Lai 

154. Bhupinder Singh 

RAJASTHAN (10) 

155. Sadiq Ali 

156. Devi Singh 

157. Shanti Lai Kothari 

158. Sundar Singh Bhandari 

159. Dalpat Singh 

160. Smt. Mangla Devi Talwar 

161. Maliendra Kumar Mohata 

162. Kumbha Ram Arya 

163. Ram Niwas Mirdlr.i 

164. H.C. Mathur 

. UTTAR PRADESH (34) 

165. Dattopant Thcngari 

166. Tarkeshwar Pandc 

167. Mahabir Prasad Shukla 

168. Bashir Hussain Zaidi 

169. Umashankar Dikshit 

170. A. C. Gilbert 

171. Ram Singh 

172. T.N. Singh 

173. Smt. Sarla Bhadauria 

174. Mahabir Prasad Bhargava 

175. Sham Sunder Narain Tankha 

176. Arjun Arora 

177. K. L. Rathi 

178. Jogesh Chandra Chatteijee 

179. Z. A. Ahmed 

180. Raj Narain 

181. Sukhdev Prasad 

182. HayatuIIah Ansari 

183. Smt. Bindumati Devi 

184. Jogendra Singh 

185. M. R. Shervani 

186. Hira Vallabha Tripathi 
• 187. Ajit Prasad Jain 

188. Ganeshi Lai Chowdhari 

189. Chandra Shekhar 

190. PitambarDas 
191., Sitaram Jaipuria 

192. ' Gaure Murahari 

193. PrithwiNath 

194. C.D. Pandc 

195. Prein Manohar 

196. Man Singh 

197. M. Asad 

198. S. D. Misra 

WEST BENG/Hi (16) 

199. Satyendra Prasad Ray 

200. D.L. Sen Gupta 

201. Smt. Phulrenu Guha 

202. Bhupesh Gupta 

203. Muhammad Ishaque 

204. Rajpat Singh Doogar 
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205. Arun Prakash Chattcrjce 

206. Chitta Basil 

207. Biren Roy 

208. Miiganka Mohan Sur 

209. Vacant 

210. Vacant 

211. Vacant 

212. Vacant 

213. Vacant 

214. Vacant 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR (4) 

215. Om Mehta 

216. Gubm Nabi Untoo 

217. Syed Hussain 

2 IS. Tirath Ram Amla 

NAGAL.\ND (0 

219. MelhupraVero 

DELHI (3) 

220. I. K. Gujral 

221. Kum. Shanta Vasisht 

222. Shri Mahavir 

HIMACHAL PRADESH (2) 

223. Chiranji Lai Vcitna 


224. Suit. Satyavati Dang 

225. SaligRam 

MANIPUR (1) 

226. Sinam Krishna Mohan Singh 

TRIPURA (1) 

227. Triguna Sen 

PONDICHERRY (1) 

228. P. Abraham 

nominated BY PRESIDENT (I2) 

'229. JairamdasDauIatram 

230. M. C. Setalvad 

231. G. Ramchandran 

232. Srat. Shakuntala Paranjapye 

233. G. Sankara Kurup 

234. M. Ajmal Khan 

235. M.N. Kaul 

236. H. R. Bachchan 

237. Ganga Sharan Sinha 

238. K. Ramiah 

, 239. Syed Nurul Hasan 
240. Joachim Alva 


LOK SABHA (HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE) 

Speaker ; N. Sanjiva Reddy Deputy Speaker ; R. K. Khadilkar 


SI. Constituency 

No. 


Name of Member 

Party* 

1 • 2 


3 

4 


ANDHRA PRADESH (41) 


1. Adilabad .. 


. . P. Ganga Reddy 

Con. 

2. Amilpuram (R) 


. . Bayya Suryanarayanamurlhy 

Con. 

3. Anakapalli 


. . Missula Suryanarayanamurlhy 

Con. 

4. Anantapur 


. . Ponnapati Antonyreddy 

Con. 

5. Bhadrachalam (R) 


. . Smt. B. K. Radhabai 

Con. 

6. Bobbin 


, . Karri Narayana Rao 

Con. 

7. Chittoor 


. . N. P. Chengalraya Naidu 

Con. 

8. Cuddapah 


. . Y. Eswara Reddy 

CPI 

9. Eluru 


. . Kommareddi Suryanarayana 

Con. 

10. Gudivada 


. . Maganti Ankincedu 

Con. 

11. Guntur .. 


. . Kjotha Raghuramaiah 

Con. 

12. Hindupur 


. . Neclara Sanjiva Reddy 

Con.** 

13. Hyderabad 


.. G.S. Melkote 

Con. 

14. Kakinada 


. . Mosaliganti Tirumala Rao 

Con. 

15. Karimnagar 

, . 

. . Juvvadi Ramapathi Rao 

Con. 

16. Kavali 

. . 

. . Rebala Dasaratha Rama Reddy 

Con. 

17. Khammam 


. . Smt. T. Lakshmi Kanthamma 

Con. 

18. Kumool 

. . 

. . Y. Gadilingana Gowd 

SWA. 

‘19. Machilipatnam . 


. . Yarlajadda Ankineedu Prasad 

Con. 

20. Mahbubnagar 


, . J. Ramtshwar Rao 

Con. 


„ aoorevmuons usea are : inuian iNSUonal tJongress (Con.); Praja Socialist 

Party (PSP); Samyukta Socialist Party (SSP); Communist Party of India (CPI): Com- 
of India (Marxist) (CPI) (M); Bharatiya Jana Sangh (JS); Swatantra Party 
“nd Kashmir National Conference (J & K National Conference); Feasant’s 
(PWP); Republican Party of India (RP); Indian Union Muslim League 
(DMK): Ah India Fonvard Bloc (EB); Hill Leadere’ 
indite ResSJ^^^cat^^'' ^"'^^P'n^ent (Ind.) and,(R) 

nartv Kcddy wm returned ou the Congress ticket, but ceased to have any 

pany amiiation after his election as Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 
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21. 

Medak 




Smt. Sangam Laxmi Bai 

Con. 

22. 

Miryalcuda 

. , 



G. S. Reddy 

Con. 

23. 

Nanarkurnool (R) 



J. B. Muthyal Rao 

Con. 

24. 

Nalgonda 




Mobd. Younus Salim 

Con. 

25. 

Naiidyal 




Pendekanti Venkatasubbaiab 

Con. 

26. 

Narasapur 




Datla Balaramaraju 

Con. 

27. 

Narasraopol 




Maddi Sudarsanam 

Con. 

28. 

Nellore (R) 




Bhajana Anjanappa 

Con. 

29. 

Nizamabad 




M. Narayana Reddy 

Ind. 

30. 

Ongolc 




Kongara Jaggaiab 

Con. 

31. 

Peddapalli CR) 




M. R. Krishna 

Con. 

32. 

Parvathipuram (R) 



Viswasarao Narasimha Rao 

SWA 

33. 

Rajamundry 




Datla Satyanarayana Raju 

Con. 

34. 

Rajampet 




P. Partliasarathy 

Con. 

35. 

Secunderabad 




Baker Ali Mirza 

Con. 

36. 

Siddipet (R) 




G. Venkat Swamy 

Con. 

37. 

Srikakulam 




N. G. Ranga 

SWA 

38. 

Tirupatlii (R) 




C.Dass 

Con. 

39. 

Visakbapatnam 




Tcnncti Viswanatham 

Ind. 

40. 

Vijayawada 




K. L. Rao 

Con. 

41. 

Warangal 

— 

— 

Rama Sahayam Surcnuar Reddy 
ASSAM (14) 

Con. 

42. 

Autonomous Districts (R) 


George Gilbert Swell 

HLC 

43. 

Barpeta . . 




Fakbruddin Ali Ahmed 

Con. 

44. 

Cachar 




Smt. Jyotsana Chanda 

Con. 

45.' 

Dhubri 




Jaban Uddin Ahmed 

PSP 

46. 

Dibrugarh 




Jogendra Nath Hazarika 

Con. 

47. 

Gaubati 

• • 



Dhireshwar Kalita 

CPI 

48. 

Jorbat 




Rajcn Barua 

Con. 

49. 

Kababor 




Bedabrata Barua 

Con. 

50. 

Karimganj (R) 




Nihar Ranjan Laskar 

Con. 

51. 

Kokr.ajhar (R) 




Vacant 

Con. 

52. 

Lakhirapur 

« « 



Biswa Narayan Sastri 

53. 

Mangaldai 




Hem Barua 

PSP 

54. 

Nowgong 




LiJndhar Kotaki 

Con. 

55. 

Tczpur 

*• 


. . BiJoy Cliandra Bhagavati 

BIHAR (53) 

Con. 

56. 

Araria (R) 




Tul Mohan Ram 

Oon. 

57. 

Aurangabad 

• « 



Mudrika Singh 

Con. 

58. 

Bagaha (R) 

• « 



Bhola Raut 

Con. 

59. 

Banka 




Beni Shankcr Sharma 

JS 

60. 

Barb 




Smt. Tarkeshwari Sinha 

Con. 

61. 

Begusarai 




Yogendra Sharma 

CPI 

62. 

Bettiab 




Kamal Nath Tiwari 

Con. 

63. 

•Bhagalpur 




Bhagwat Jha Azad 

Con. 

64. 

Bikramganj 

, , 



Sheopujan Shastry 

Ind. 

65. 

Buxar 




Ram Subhag Singh 

Con. 

66. 

Chapra . . 




Ram Shekhar Prasad Singh 

Con. 

67. 

Cbatra 




Smt. Vijya Raje 

Ind. 

68. 

Darbhanga 




Satya Narayan Sinha ' 

Con. 

69. 

Dhanbad 

, , 



Smt. Lalita Rajya Lakshmi 

Ind. 

70. 

Gaya (R) 

, , 



Rnmadhani Das 

Con. 

71. 

Dumka (R) 




Satya Charan Besra 

Con. 

72. 

Giridih 

. • 



Imtcyazuddin Ahmad 

Con. 

73. 

Godda 

, • 

•* • 


Prabhudayal Himatsinghka 

Con. 

74. 

Gopalganj 


, , 


Dwarika Nath Tiwary 

Con. 

75. 

Hajipur . . 


• « • 


Valmiki Chaudhary 

Con. 

76. 

Hazaribagh 




Mohan Singh Oberoi 

Ind. 

77. 

Jainagar . . 


, 


Bhogendra Jha 

CPI. 

78. 

Jamshedpur 




Shiva Chandika Prasad 

Con. 

79. 

Jamui (R) 


, , 

, , 

Nayan Tara Dass 

Con. 

80. 

Jehanabad 

• • ' 



Chandra Shekhar Singh 

CPI 

81. 

Katihar . . 

• • 



Sitaram Keshri 

Con. 

82. 

Kesaria . . 




Kamla Misra “Madhukar” 

CPI 

83. 

Khagaria 




Kameshwar Singli 

SSP 

84. 

Khunti (R) 

... 

. • 

• • 

Jaipal Singh 

Con. 
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85. Kisliaiisanj 

86. Lohard3ga(R) 

87. Madhipura 

88. Madhubaiii 

89. Maharajganj 

90. Monghyr 

91. Moliliari .. 

92. Mu7aflrarpur 

93. Nalanda 

94. Nav.'ada 

95. P.a!amau(W 

96. P.atna 

97. Pupri 
93. Pumca 

99. Rajimlial (R) 
109. Ranchi 

101. Ro«ra(R\ 

102. Siharsa .. 

103. Samastipur 

104. Sa?aram(R) 

105. Shahahad 
105. Singhbauna (R1 

107. Sil.amirhi 

108. Siwaa 


UaUian Lai Kapoor 
K.artikOraon 

Vacant ' 

Shiva Chandra Jlia 
Mrittinjoy Prasad 
Madhii Ram Chandra Limas c’ 
niblnili Misra 
nifvij.aya Nar.ain Singh 
Siijhcshss'ar Prasad 
Siirya Prakash Puri _ 

Soil. Kamla Knmari 
Ramav.af.ar Shastri 
Sh.ashiranj.an Prasad Sahu 
Phani Gop.al Sen Gupta 
Ishv.'ar Marandi 
Prasanta Kumar Ghosh 
KeJar P.issv.an 
Gunanad Thaknr 
Yamuna Prasad Mandal 
Jagiissan Ram 
Raliram Rhagat 
Kolai nirua 

Nagendra Pr.ssad Vadav 
MihimmvJ Yusuf 


109. Ahmed.abad 
no. Amrcli 

111. Anand 

112. Banaskantha 

113. BaroJa .. 

1 14. Bhas'nagar 

115. Broach 

116. Bulsar(R) 

117. Dabhoi .. 

IIS. Dhandhuki 

119. DohaJ(R) 

1 20. Gandhinagar (R) 

121. Godhra .. 

1 22. Jamnagar 

123. Junagadh 

1 24. Kaira 

125. Kutch 

126. Mands'i (R) 

127. Mehsana .. 

128. Patan(R) 

129. Rajkot .. 

1 30. Sabarkantha 

1 3 1 . S’orat 

132. Surendranagar 


GUJ.\RAT (24) 


. Tnduhl Yngnifc _ Ind. 

. Smt. Jay.ab.ahcn V.ajubhai Siiah Con. 

. Narendrasinhji RanjiLsinghji Malidia Con, 

. Manubhai Amcrscy SWA 

. P.tshabhai Ciihotabhai P.atcl SWA 

. Pr.asannav.adan Munilal NIcitt.a 0»n. 

. iMansinhji Bhasnhcb Rana Con. 

. NIanubhai N'Chhabhai Patel Con. 

. Manubhai Motibhai P.atcl Con. 

.. R.K. Amin SWA 

. Bhaijibh.ai Ravjibii.al Parmar Con. 

. Somchamlbhai Manubhai Solaaki Con. 

.. Piloo Homi Mody SWA 

. . Kanayan Dandeknr SWA 

. . Vircndnikumar Jivanlal Shah SWA 

. . Pravinsinhji Natvarsinghji Solanki SWA 

. . Tulsidas bluljibhai Shell) Con. 

. . athag.anbhai Madaribhai Kedaria Con. 

. . Ramchandra Jamanad.as Amin SWA 

. . D.ahyahabal Ramaiibhai P.irmar SWA 

.. M.U.Masani SWA 

.. C.C.Deaai SWA 

. . Morarji Ranchhodji Desai Con. 

. . Mcglirajji Dhraj)gadhra SWA 


HARYANA (9) 


133. Ambala .. 

134. Gurgaon .. 

135. Hissar 

136. Jhaijar 

137. Kaithal .. 

138. Karnal .. 

1 39. Mahendragarh . 

140. Rohtak .. 

141. SirsaOR) ., 


. Suraj Bhan 
. Abdul Gani Dar 
. Ram Kishan Gupta 
. Shcr Singh 
. Gulzari Lai Nanda 
. Madho Ram Sharma 
. Gajraj Singh Rao 
. Randhir Singh 
. Dalbir Singh 


142. Anantnag 

143. Baramulla 

144. Jammu 

145. Ladakh .. 


LVMMU AND KASHMIR (6) 

Mohammad Sham Qureshi 

Syed Ahmed Aga 

Indetjit Malholra 

Kushok Baku! a 


JS 

Ind. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 


Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 
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3 

14^ 

Sr!;iag.ar 

•• 

•• 


n.'.Wii Ghuiani Mohammad 

147. 

l/Jhanopar 


• ■ 

. . Kiran Sinr.H 

KERALA (19) 

148. 

A.lonr (RI 


V * 

» • 

P. C. Adialian 

149. 

A'nhalapiizh.a 


a • 

• « 

SmI. Siiimh G ap.al.an 

1.50, 

Bit latr.a .. 



* • 

Aningil SrcjJh ir.tn 

151. 

Ciir.iyinkil 




K. Ant.'aiilhi'i 

152. 

R'aikulam 



, ^ 

V. VivA'.anaiha M;aon 

1.53. 

1C inrgad 




A. K.O.apdaa 

154. 

KiU-iyim .. 




K. M, Ahr.th nn 

15.5. 

1C >z.hikO'Ja 




I-b,-.ihim S'j! istmn Sail 

156. 

M I'ljeri 




,M. Mijlummr! p.mtil 

157. 

M ivvltkani 




G. P. .M.angai iihnnvad.im 

158. 

M ikund.ipunini 




P.in.ampiliy G v. inda Mr.n.m 

150. 

M'1'.MU.UtpUzJl:! 




P. P. lii'.lioif 

160. 

PsI'jlut 



« • 

n. K. N.ay.ip..ar 

P. K. V.\iv' Cv-an N.air 

161. 

P -erm ide 




162. 

Pin'a.sni(R) 


« « 


C. K. Clnkr.iptni 

163. 

0 lit’jn 




N. SrecLam-in Niir 

164, 

T-)-jhiir 


• * 


C. J.in.inlhn'.n 

165. 

TillL'he.Ty .. 


« ♦ 


P,i(it.ifa O.ir.al.in 

166. 

T-iv.indrum 

« . 


« • 

P. Vi-,\v.imbh.av.n 


J /v K 

N-i't'.'ia! 

C».v 

fi;'e'5;3 

C.)n. 


CVt 

CPt(M) 

•SnP 

CPi(M) 

CPJ'M) 

Cf’f'Mf 

CPJfM) 

ML 

.su,. 

SSP 

Cm. 

Cf’KMi 

rpHM> 

Ct’l 

Cf'Hsri 

i« 

cri 

CflfM) 

SSV 


M\DHVA P«.\nKS!I {37} 


1(57. Bsht-fut 
m. ni't.lr(R) 

169. H ?>f) 

170. Bhind 

171. Bim.tl 

172. Biii<,p>!r 

173. C-iUint!w.ir.i 


Chin{.irn,^n fon 
Jh-idu Sund.iflal 

Ku"ur .S.'.hc 

Yn«-h'.i'.:nt Sin^’i Ktijli a .?*! 
n."."'’ Jf’sh? 

Gt»rkh?.r.L'if Mid 


1 74. 

1 75. 

1 76, 

1 77, 

1 78, 

179. 
ISO, 
181. 
182. 
IS3. 

1 84. 

1 85. 

186. 

187, 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 


Dirf. 

D »moh 
DH’t(R) .. 
O'ini 
GA'ilior 
Ho.h’.ng.ab.id 
In hire 

Jthslnur .. 
Janijir{R3L. 
Jh it'iia (R) 
KtnkcT (R) 
K’lindwa 
Kfn.'ivjnc .. 
M ill K.'unund 
Mnidfa(R) 
Mituiisur .. 
Morena (R) 
R'lifnrh (R) 

R linur 

R:ijnandg,ion 

Rewa 

SifrnrCR) 

Sitna 

Slnhdol (R) 
S’njipur . . 
Skifii 


S'lripija (R) 
Tik imirarh (R) 
Uijain(R) .. 
Vidiilvi 


,. Viilu-.in.Mh V.idab T.trivtil.ar 
, . .Maniblvil Ja-atr Bhai I’.itc! 

,. Dtnwi S!n,?h ChoV'Inn 
.. J. n. Kripji.-.ni 
. . Raw Avtar Sharma 
, . 'Nilimj SinRli 
. , I’fafcjvh Char.d.v. Scilu 
., Gfiiind D.ii 

.. Snjt. MininviU Ajiam n.K'. Gi! 
. . Siirsinc.h 

TfiLjlr'luhl.a! Pfiyendra .Sii di 
., G.int^'.charan Dikihit 
. . SluT.liibhuih'Ui C. K.. 

,. Vhty.icluran Slnikb 
. . Mnnnni Uifccy 
, . .Sw.it.antra SlnRh Koth u i 
.. A(.amD.i^ 

.. Sint. R.ajni T>.-vi 
, . Lakhantal Gttpt.a 
, . Knit, IV.dawvati Devi 
. . Sliambhu Kaili Shvikl.i 
. . ILim Singh Ayuval 
. . Divendra Vij.ay Singh 
, . Smt, OIrja Kumari 
. . Babootao P.itcl 
. . Bliumu Pri’.ka^h Singh 
. , B.abu Natha Singh 
.. Nathuram AheiAvar . 

. . Hukumclwnd Kachw.a« 

. , Shiv Shaitna 


G-n. 
In-'. 
C< n, 
!f.d. 
JS 

C -1. 
M O-';. 
C .n. 
Cm. 
J.S 
In!, 
Ind. 
Cvn. 
r,n. 
C< p. 
u Ciin, 
Oiti. 

JS 

Con. 

an. 

Con. 

Con. 

JS 

Ind. 

Con. 

Ccn. 

a.n. 

Ccn. 

JS 

Con. 

Con. 

JS 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

JS 

Ind. 
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204. Chidambatam (R) 

205. Chinglepet . , 

206. Coimbatore 

207. Cuddalorc 

208. Dharapuram (R) 

209. Dindigul 

210. Gobichettipalayam 

21 1. KalJakurichi 

212. Karur a .. 

213. Krisbnagjri 

214. Kumbakonam 

215. Madras North 

216. Madras South 

217. Madurai 

218. Mayuram(R) 

219. Mettur .. 

220. Nagapattinam 

221. Nagercoil , 

222. Nilgiris .. 

223. Perambalur (R) 

224. Perisakulajn 

225. Pollachi - 

226. Pudukkottai 
227' Ramanathapuram 

228. Salem 

229. Sivaganga .. 

230. Sivakasi 

231. Sriperumbudur (K 

232. Tenkasi(R) 

233. Thanjavur — 

234. Tindivanam 

235. Tlrucheadur 

236. Tiruchsugode 

237. Tiruchirapalli 

238. Tirunelveli . . 

239. Tirupattur 

240. Tiruftani . . 

241. VeUore(R) 

242. Wandiwash j 


MADRAS (39) 

. V. Mayavan 
. C. Chiity Babu 
. K. Ratnani 
. V. Krishnamoorthy 
. C. T. Dhandapani 
. N. Anbuchczhian 
. . P. A. Saminathan 
. M. Deiveckan 
. C. Muihuswamy Goundcr 
. . M. Kiimalanathan 
Eta Sczhijan 
. K. Manoharan 
, . Murasoli Maram 
. . P. Ramamurti 
. . K. Snbravelu 
. . S. Kandappan 
. . V. SambMivam 
. . A. Ncsamony 
. . M. K. Nanja Gowdcr 
. . A. Durai Ptasu 
H. Ajmal Khan 
. . B. Narayanan 
. . R. Umanath 
. . S. M. Mohammed SheriiT 
. . K. Rajaram 
. . Thandavan Kirultinan 
. . S. P. Ramamoorthy 
. . P. Sivasankaran 
, . R. S. Arumugam 
. . S. D. Somasundaram 
. . T. D. Ramabadran 
. . M. Santosham 
. . K. Anbaahagan 
. . K. Ananda Nambiar 
S. Xavier 

. . R. Muthu Goundcr 
. . S. K. Sambandhan 
. . G. Kuchelar 
. . G. Viswanatlian 


DMK 

DMK 

CPI(M) 

DMK 

DMK 

DMK 

DMK 

DMK 

SWA 

DMK 

DMK 

DMK 

DMK 

CPI(M) 

DMK 

DMK 

Con. 

Con. 

SWA 

DMK 

SWA 

DMK 

CPI(M) 

Ind. 

DMK 

DMK 

SWA 

DMK 

Con. 

DMK 

DMK 

SWA 

DMK 

CPKM) 

SWA 

DMK 

DMK 

DMK 

DMK 


243. Ahmednagar 

244. Akola 

245. Amravati . . 

246. Aurangabad 

247. Baramati . . 

248. Bhandara 

249. Bhir 

250. Bhiwandi .. 

251. Bombay Central .. 

252. Bombay Central South 

253. Bombay North East 

254. Bombay North West 

255. Bombay South 

256. Buldana 

257. Chan^ 

258. Chimur 

259. Dahanu(R)‘ 

260. Dhulia .. 

261. Hatl^nangale , 


262 . 

263. 

264. 


Jalgaon 

Jalna 

Katad 


MAHARASHTRA (45) 


. . Anantrao Vithalrao Patil Con. 

. . K. M. Asgar Hussain Sardarkhan Con. 

. . Krishna Gulab Deshmukh Con. 

. . Bhaosahcb Dagadurao Deshmukh Con. 

. . Tulshidas Subhanrao Jadhav Con. 

.. Ashok Rajitram Mehta Con. 

. . Nana Ramchandra Patil CPI 

.. Sonubhau Dagadu Bassunt Con. 

. . Ramachandra Dhondiba Bhandarc Con. 

. . Shripad Amrit Dange CPI 

. . Smt. Tara Govind Sapre . Con. 

. . ShantUal Harijivan Shah Con. 

. . George Fernandes SSP 

. . Shivamm Rango Ranc Con. 

. . Krishnarao Madhaorao Kiushik SWA 

Ramchandra Martand Hajamavis Con. 

. . Yesh'vantrao Martandrao Mukne Con*. 

. . Chudaman Ananda Patil Con! 

. . Smt. Vijayamala Rajaram Chhatra- 

pati Bhonsale PWP 

. . SayjadaU Samadali Saved Con. 

■ • J^^nkatrao Narsing Rao Jadhav Con! 

.. .Dajisahev Chavan a/jor Anandrao 
R=tmrao Con. 
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265. 

Kijcil 




Ragluinatli KcsUav Kli.nlilfcrr 

Con. 

266. 

Khnni'iaon (K') 




Arjun Shfipal Kaisfurc 

Con, 

267. 

Kolab.i 




D.»taimva Kashinaih Kuntc 

PWP 

26S. 

Kolhapur 




Shainkaranio D.ittatr.iya Mane 

Con. 

269. 

Kop.iririon 




Annasalifb Pandtirang Shfndc 

Con. , 

270. 

L-.uur (R9 




Tulsiram Dashrath Kamblc 

Con. 

271. 

htiikgaon (R) 




Zambm MangUi KAhandolc 

Con. 

272. 

Nagpur 




NarenJra Ranuchandniji DiOgbare 

Con. 

273. 

N.aiuletl 




Venkatruo B.ibarao Tarodckir 

Con. 

274. 

Nantlurbar(R) 




Tuk.aram Hurji G.avit 

Con. 

275. 

NiMk 




Bhanud.is Ramduindnx Karade 

Con. 

276. 

0.sm.iuabad 




Tulsiram Abaji Patil 

Con. 

277. 

Pamiharpiir (R) 




Taj-appa Ilari Sonavoinc 

Gm. 

27S. 

P.irbh.ani . . 




Shivaijirao Shankarrao Deshmukli 

G)n. 

279. 

Poona 


„ * 


S. M. Jo.shi 

SSP 

2S0. 

Kajapur 




Nath Pai 

psr* 

2SI. 

Rr.m(ck 




Amrit Ganpat Sonar 

Con. 

?R2 

Ratnagiri . . 




Smt. Sharda Mukerjee 

Con. 

2'''3. 

Singli 




S.idashiv D.aji P.Uil 

Con, 

2S4. 

S itar.i 




Ycslnvantrao Balawantrao Ciiav.m 

Con, 

235. 

Sholapur . . 




.Surajratan Katchchand Damani 

Con. 

2S6. 

Wartllia . . 

« tf 



Kamalna>-an Jamnalal B.ij.aj 

Con, 

2S7. 

Yeotm.'il 




Deorao .Shcoram P.nil 

Con. 





MYSORE (27) 


2SS. 

nigalkot . . 




Sanp.ingow.ida Basingowda P.ttil 

Con. 

2S9. 

Bingalorc .. 

• * 



K. Hanumanthair.t 

Con. 

270. 

Rjlgaum . . 




MuRUtsab N.abis;ib Kaghnoor ! 

Con, 

291. 

Bjllao' 




V. K. R. V. Pv,ao 

Con. 

292, 

nidar(R) .. 




RariJchandra Vecrappn ■ 

Con. 

293. 

Bijapiir 




B. K. Gudadinni 

Con. 

294. 

Chamarajinagar (R) 



S, M. Siddi^y.i 

Con. 

2)5. 

Cnikmag-.tlur 




M. Ilucho Gowd.r 

PSP 

296. 

Cfiikotli (R) 




B. Shank.ir.mand 

Con. 

297, 

Chitradurua 




3, Moh.anied Imam 

SWA 

29S. 

Dhaiov'ar 'Norlh 




Smt. Sarojini Bindumo MahMu 

Con. 

29). 

Dharvar Sotub 

• « 



Moha.sin I\ikniddin JIusveinv.ib 

Con. 

100. 

Gulb.arga . , 

« « 



Maliadcvapp.i Rampurc., 

Con. 

301. 

Ilissan 




NupRchalh Shiv'appa 

SWA 

302. 

Hoskotc 




M. V. Krishnanpa 

Con. 

303. 

KanaJcipum 




M. V'. Rajaseknamn 

Con. 

304. 

Kanara 




Dinkar Dattaraya Desai 

PSP 

305. 

KolarCR) .. 




G. Y. Krishnan 

Con. 

306. 

Koppal 




Sanganna Andanappa Ag.idi 

Con. 

307. 

Mandya 




S. M. Krishna 

PSP 

30S. 

MadhURiri 






309. 

Mangalore 




C. M. Poon.acha 

Con. 

310. 

Mysore 




11. D. Tulsidas 

Con, 

311. 

Raichur 




Raja Vcnkiiuppa Naik 

SWA 

312. 

Siiimoga . . 




J. H. Pate! 

SSP 

313. 

Tumkur 




K. Ijkkappa 

PSP 

314. 

Udipi 




J. M. l^abo Prabhu 

SWA 





NAGALAND (1) 


315. 

- Nagaland 

. 

- . 


S. C. Jamir 

Con, 





ORISSA (20) 


316. 

Angul 




Dhirendranath Deb 

SWA 

317, 

Balasorc 




Samarendra Kundu 

PSP . 

318. 

Blvadrak (R) 




Blvaranidhar Jena 

SWA 

319. 

Bhanjanacar . 




Ananta Tripat hi Sarma 

Con. 

320, 

Bhubaneswar 




Chintamam Panignihi 

Con. 

321. 

Bolangir 




Raj Raj Singh Deo 

SWA 

322. 

Chatrapur 




Jngannath Rno Rnchakonda 

Con. 

323, 

Cuttack 




Srinibas Misra 

PSP 
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324. Dhenkanal 

325. Jaipur (Rl .. 

326. Kaiahandi 

327. Kendrapara 

328. Keonjhar (R) 

329. Koraput (R) 

330. Mayurbhanj (R) . 

331. Nowrangpur (R) . 

332. Phulbani (R) 

333 Puri 

334. Sambaipur 

335. Sundargnrb (R) . 


KamaJchya Prasad Singh Deb 
Mahindra Bahadur 
Baidhar Behcra 
Pratap Keshari Deo 
Surcndranath Dwivcdy 
Gurudiaran Naik 
Ramachandra Ulaka 
Mahcndra Majhi 
Khagapathi Pradhani' 
Aniru^a Dipa 
Rabi Ray 

Sradhakar Supakar 
Dibananda Amat 


336. Amritsar . . 

337. Bhatinda (R) 


338. Faaika .. 

339. Ferozepur . . 


340. Gurdaspur 

341. Hoshiarpur 

342. JuUundur . . 

343. Ludhiana . . 

344. Patiala 


345. Phillaur (R) 

346. Rupar(R) 

347. Sangrur 


348. Taran Taran 


PUNJ.\B (13) 

. . Yagya Datt Sharma 
. . Kikar Singh 

. . Iqbal Singh 
. . Sohan Singh Basi 

. . Diwan Chand Sharma 
. . Vacant 
. . Swaran Singh 
. . Dcvindcr Singh 
. . Smt. Moh'mder Kaur 
. . Sadhu Ram 
. . Buta Singh 
. . Smt. Nirlep Kaur 

. . Gurdial Singh Dhillon 


SWA 

PSP 

SWA 

PSP 

SWA 

Con. 

SWA 

Con. 

SWA 

SSP 

Con. 

SWA 


JS 

AD(Sant 

Group) 

Con. 

AD (Sant 

Group) 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

AD (Sant 

Group) 

Con. 


349. Ajmer 

350. Alwar 

351. Banswara(R) 

352. Banner 

353. Bharatpur 

354. BhilTOra 

355. Bikaner 
S^ttorgarh 

357. Dausa 

aso S?OFnagar(R) 
Hm6aun(R) 
Jaipur 

361. lalore 1 i 
36L Jhalawar , , 
363. Jhunjhunu . . ' 

3M. Jodhpur . . 

366; .. 

si: 

370. Tonk (R) [ ’ 

371. Udaipur (rV 

Vn 

a?!’ ^K^4rBur(R) 
374. Aligarh . . 
|I6. Mahabad .. 
3'o. Atmora 
ill- Atneihi . . 
378. Amtoha 


RAJASTH-VN (23) 

Vbhvcshwar Nath Bhargava 
Bhofa Nath Master 
Hirji Bhai 
Amrit Nahata 
Brijcndra Singh 
Ram«h Chandra Vyas 
Kami Singh 
Onkarlal Bohra 
Naval Kishore Sharma 
P.inna Lai Barupal 
Jagannath Prasad 
Smt. Gayatri Devi 
D. N. Patodia 
Brijraj Singh 
Radha Krishan Birla 
Narcndra Kumar Saaghi 
Onkav Lai Bervva 
Nand Kumar Somani 
Surendra Kumar Tapuriah 
Meetha Lai Mecna 
Shngopal Saboo 
lamna Lai Barwa 
Dhulcshwar Mcena 

WTAR PRADESH (85) 

Achal Singh 

Ramji Ranj 

Shiv Kumar Shastri 
Han Krishna 

Bahadur Singh Bist 

Vidya Dhar Bajpai 
Irhaq Sambhali 



Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Ind. 

Con. 

Jnd. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

SWA 

SWA 

JS 

Ind. 

Con. 

JS 

SWA 

SWA 

SWA 

JS 

SWA 

Con, 


Con. 

RP 

Ind. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

CPI 
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379. 

AonU 



t • 

Smi. S.av«ri Shpm 

Con. 

3S0. 

A^mprh 



4 * 

Cli-andrajce' Vad.iv 

Con. 

38». 





R.ip5>uvir Sintjh Shastri 

Irrd. 

382. 

Eihrasch . . 


• • 

* « 

K,ar«n;i Krhhnr. Na>ar 

}S 

3S3. 

IIjHLi 

• • 

• • 

4 • 

anndrifca Prasad 

Con. 

3&1 

B.i{rawruf - • 

« * 


4 4 

Ata! Ikhari Vajpayee 

}S 

385, 

Ibn-J.i 

'« 4 

4 « 

4 • 

3.api-.hMar Vadav 

CPI 

3SY., 

Banr-pon fRl 


« * 

4 * 

MolaliU Prawtl 

.S.SP 

387. 

lUr.i lUnkt 


4 4 

» 4 

Ram Ik'i'nk Yadsv 

SSP 

3R8. 

B.nrtilly 


* 4 


Hnj Rhu'slv.an Lai 

3S 

359. 



• 4 


Shro Narain 

Con. 

3W. 

niinor (R) 


4 4 


Rama N'and Sbaitri 

Con. 

,39 1. 

RiShauf 




Snit, Smhita Robtapi 

Con. 

392. 

RuOnu.-J 

4 4 

* * 

4 a 

OnVar Sinpb 

JS 

393, 

Rulandsh.ahr 

• * 

4 « 

4 4 

Surtr.dra IMf Sinp-b 

Con. 

3!J-}. 

Oui!(R) .. 

• 4 

« * 

a 

.Nt.mifty.r lOin 

Con. 

395. 

Clnnd.iuli ,, 


« 1 


Nibaf Sineh 

S.SP 

395-. 

Dchra Dun 


4 y 


Ya'Jipa! iJinph 

Ind. 

397. 

Ikciria 


y • 


IJhfmei Ka.ih Rat 

Con. 

395. 

Dotr-ariar-im 




78.ar.ain Snratp Sh-arma 

JS 

.'99. 



4 4 


Rob.tn Iasi Ctaaistr.e Ji 

Con. 

‘too. 





Arjssn Sineh Hhadoria 

Rom Kraahata Sinha 

SS'P 

401. 

F.aiaabad . . 


4 « 


Con. 

402. 

Farrufcliabad 



* 4 

Aatib.t<h Cli.andr.i Sing!; 

Con. 

403. 

F.ifchpur . . 


« » 

• 4 

S.ani IVaka Sinpts 

Con. 

40t. 

flrorat^ii (R) 



• 

Siiiv Outran Lat 

SSP 

405. 

G,irhv,al , . 


4 4 


Rkakf Darshan 

Con. 

40'5, 

Oh-ntampyr 

• t 

4 « 

4 « 

Tstla Rana 

Con. 

407, 

Ghariru." . , 

* 4 

• 4 

» 

Sv-rify* P.an'Jey 

CPI 

408, 

Gh«,i 

4 4 

4 * 

t * 

Jh.sikb,atsdcy Rat 

SmI. SsKhrt.a Krip.ilani 

CPI 

4a). 

Gori‘j.a 

4 4 



Con. 

410. 

Goraklspuf 

• 4 



.MalsanC 

Ind. 

4U. 

IFamirpu.' .. 

4 4 

• • 


Rr;'firrs.aainJ Ji 

J.S 

4J1 

lliipur 

» «■ 

4 4 

a 

Ibrakadt Vir Sh.'.airi 

iml. 

4J.3, 

Ifarcloi (R) 

r 4 


* 

^Cinder La! 

Con. 


Hsthtas(R) 

4 4 


< 

N.sr i)eo Sruitak 

Con. 

4(5. 

Jafaun (R) . . 




R.im Soaetk 

Con. 

41 f,. 

Jaunpur 




Rnj Deo Sinpls 

Con. 

Ml. 

Jtoa'i 




Kum. Susbita N.ay,af 

Con. 

418. 

Kairana 

• • 



Gbaycor Alt Khan 

SSP 

419. 

Kaisatpnnj 

« « 



hint, Shakunb.la Nayar 

J.S 

420, 

Kunnauj . . 

* % 



Viscant 


421. 

Kanpur 




S. M. Ikintfji 

CPI 

422. 

Kaspanj . , 




Mu*hir Alunnd Khan 

Con. 

423. 

Kh.al)!abr.<J 




Ranjcci Sinp.h 

JS 

424. 

Klicri 


• • 


ILilpnvinti Verin.a 

Con. 

425. 

Kiuirj.! (R) 


> * 


Ram Claartsia 

I^SP 

425. 

L-alpni 01) 

4 4 

0 a 

4 

Ran; Dltan 

Con. 

427. 

Luckncr.v . . 




Anatssl Narain Mvill.v 

Ind. 

42P. 

MacMicidi.ilir 

• * 


• 

N.apcshssar I9*.s isedi 

Con. 

429. 

Maluirajjwnj 

» 4 


4 

M.al'.atlco 1’raa.ad 

Con. 

430. 

.Mainpuri . . 


• 4 

4 

M,ah.araj S{np.h 

Con. 

431. 

bfathura , , 


* • 

4 

Girmj S;tnn Sinpli 

SWA 

432. 

Meerut 


• 4 


Mahnntj Sinp.h lilsatTl 

SSP 

433. 

Mirzaptir , , 




Ik.nah Nnrnin Singh 

J,S 

434. 

Mhrikli (R) 




SanUaw Pr.a'ad 

Con. 

435. 

MohanlalR.nnj (R) 

• 4 


Smt. Ganga Devi 

Con. 

435. 

Moradawd 


* 4 

4 4 

Om Protrash Ty.api 

JS 

437, 

Mu7a(ram3ear 


* « 

a 

luit.nfat Alt' Klinn 

CPI 

438, 

Nainit.al 


• 4 

* 4 

Kri«,U3n Clsandni P.ini 

Con. 

439, 

Padrauna . . 


« * 


Kashi Hath Pandey 

Con, 

440. 

FbuJpur 


a 4 


Snsl, Vijaya Laksismi P,tndit 

Con, 

4-51. 

PiUbhlt 




Mabiin Svvaroop 

PSP 

442. 

Prat.apprh 




J35nesU Singh 

Con. 

443, 

Rue Rarcli . , 

4 4 

0 • 


Smt. Indira Nehru Gandhi 

Con. 

<544. 

Rampur 

• » 

4 4 

• « 

Sycil ZuUitfuar Ali Khan 

SWA 
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1 2 

445. Ramsanchighat (R) 

446. Robcrtsganj (R) 

447. Saharanpur (R) . 

448. Saidpur (R) 

449. Salempur . . 

450. Shahabad .. 

451. Shahjahanpur 

452. Sitapur 

453. Sultanpur .. 

454. Tehri Garhaal 

455. Unnao 

456. Varanasi . . 


3 


4 


Baijnath Kurcel 
Ram Swamp 
Sunder Lat 
ShamWni Nath 
Vishwa Nath Pandey 
Jitendra Bahadur Singh 
Prem Kishan Khanna 
Sharda Nand 
Ganpal Sahai 
Manabendra Sliah 
Krishna Dev Tripathi 
Satya Narain Singh 


Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

JS 

Con. 

JS 

Con. 

Con. 

Con. 

CPI(M) 


457. Aliporc 

458. Ararabagh .. 

459. Asansol 

460. Asugrara (R) 

461. Balurghat (R) 

462. Bankura . . 

463. Barasat 

464. Barrackporc 

465. Basirhat 

466. Berhamporc 

467. Birbhum (R) 

468. Bolpur 

469. Buniwun . . 

470. Calcutta North East 

471. Calcutta North West 

472. Calcutta South 

473. Contai 

474. Cooch Behar (R) 

475. D^'eeling . . 

476. Diamond Harbour 

477. Ghaul 

478. Hooghly .. 

479. HowTah 

480. Jalpaiguri (R) 

481. Jangipur 

482. Jbargram (R) 

483. Joynasar (R) 

484. Kahra .. 

485. Krishnagar 

486. Malda 

487. Mathurapur (R) 

488. Midnaporc 

489. Muishidabad 

490. Nabadttip (R) 

491. Purulia .. 

492. Raiganj 

493. Serampore . . 

494. Tamluk 

495. Ulubcria 

496. Vishnupur (R) 


497. 

498. 

499. 

500. 
501.. 

502. 

503. 


Chandni Chowk 
Delhi Sadar 
East Delhi . . 
Karol Bagh (R) 
New Delhi 
Outer Delhi 
South Delhi 


604. Chamba 
505. Hamirpur .. 


WEST BENG.VL (40) 


. . Indmjit Gupta CPI 

. . Amit-analh Bose FB 

. . Devon Sen SSP 

. . Bhagaban D.as CPI(M) 

. . Jatindra Nath Pramanik Con. 

.. Jitendra Mohan Biswas CPI - 

. . Rancndra Nath Sen CPI 

. . Mohammad Ismail CPI(M) 

.. HumayunKabir Ind. 

.. Tiidib Chaudhuri Ind. 

. . Sisir Kumar S.alia . Con. 

. . Anil Kumar Chanda Con. 

.. N. C. Chatterjee Ind, 

.. II. N. Mukherjee . CPI 

. . Ashok Kumar Sen Con. 

. . Ganesh Ghosh CPI(M) 

. . Samar Guha PSP 

.. Benoy Krishna Das Chowdhury FB 

. . Smt. Maitryce Bose Ind. 

. . Jyotirmoy Risu CPl(M) 

. . Parimal Ghosh Con. 

. . Bejoy Krishan Modak CPKM) 

. . Krishna Kumar Chatterjee Con. 

. . Birendra Nath Katham Con. 

. . Hazi Lutfal Haque Con. 

.. Amiya Kumar Kisku Ind. 

.. Chitl.aranjan Roy Ind. 

. . Dwaipairin Sen Con. 

. . Ha Pal Chaudlniry Con. 

. . Smt. Uma Roy Con. 

. . Kansari Haidar CPI 

.. , Sachindra Nath Maiti Ind. 

. . Syed Badradduja Ind. 

. . P. R. Thakur Ind. 

. . Bhajabari Mahato Ind. 

.. Chapala KimtaBhatlacharyya Con. 

. . Bimalk-anti Ghosh ’ Con. 

.. S. C. Saraanta Ind. 

. . Jugol Kishorc Mondal Con. 

. . Pashupati Mondal Con. 


DELHI (7) 

. . Ram Gopal Shalwale 
. . Kanwar Lai Gupta 
. . Hardayal Devgun 
. . Ram Swaroop Vidyarthi 
. . M. L. Sondhi 
. . . . Brahm Perkash 

. . Bahaj Madhok 

HIhLVCHAL PRADESH (6) 

. . Vikram Chand Mahajan 
•• ■ - Prem Chand Verma 


JS 

JS 

JS 

JS 

JS 

Con, 

JS 


Con, 

Con. 
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1 

' 2 

3 

4 

506. 

Kangra 

. . . . Hem Raj 

Con. 

507. 

Mahasu , . . 

. . Virbhadra Singh 

Con. 

508. 

Mandi 

. . Lalit Sen 

Con. 

509. 

Simla (R) 

. . Pratap Singh 

Con. 



GOA, DAMAN AND DIU (2) 


510. 

Panjim 

. . Janardan Jagannath Shinkre 

Ind. 

511. 

Marmagao 

. . Erasmo De Jesus Sequeira 

UG 




(Seqirira 


' 


Group) 



MANIPUR (2) 


512. 

Inner Manipur 

. . “ . . M. Meghachandra 

CPI 

513. 

Outer Manipur (R) 

. . Paokai Haokip 

Ind. 



TRIPURA (2) 


514. 

Tripura East (R) .. 

. . Manikya Kirti Bikram Kishore 




Debbarma Bahadur 

Con. 

515. 

' Tripura West 

. . . . J. K. Choudhury 

Con. 



OTHER TERRITORIES (5) 


516. 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands . . K. R. Ganesh 

Con. 

517. 

Chandigarh 

. . Shri Chand Goyal 

JS 

518. 

Dadra & Nagar Havcli (R) . . Sanjibhai Rupjibhai Delkar 

Con. 

519. 

Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 



Islands (R) 

. . P. M. Sayed 

Ind. 

520. 

Pondicherry 

. . N. Sethuraman 

. Con. 


NORTH-EAST FRONTIER AGENCY (1)* 

521. J D. Ering 

ANGLO-INDIANS (2)* 

522. Frank Anthony 

523. A. E. T. Barron . 


The table on ithe following pages shows the State-wise allocation of seats 
in the two Houses and the strength of political parties in the Lok Sabha as 
on May 23, 1968. 

Functions and Powers of Parliament 

The main functions of Parliament are to make laws for the country, to 
make finances available for the need of the Government and appropriate 
funds necessary for the services of the State. The Council of Misters is 
collectively responsible to the House of the People which also votes the 
salaries and allowances of Ministers and can force the resignation of the 
Council of Ministers by refusing to pass the budget or any other major 
legislative measure or by adopting a vote of no-cocfidence. Parliament is 
also vested with the power to impeach the President and to remove judges 
of the Supreme Court and High Courts, the Chief Election Commissioner 
and the Comptroller and Auditor-General in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in the Constitutionl 

All le^slation requires the consent of both Houses of Parliament. 
Delegated legislation is also subject to review and control by Parliament. 
Although all financial legislation must be recommended by ^e‘ President, 


♦Nominated by the President. \ 
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the House o[ tlic People alone can sanction grants, appropriations 
nosis S taxation. Parliament’s power to debate public questions and to 
revW the work of the diHercnt departments of the Government is 
ed by any limitations except those imposed by the Constitution 
rules^of procedure. In times of an emergency declared under Article 35- 
the legislative authority of Parliament also extends to the matters enumerated 
in the^ State List. The power to amend the Constitution also rests solely 

in Parliament. 


Parliamentary Committees 

To assist Parliament in its deliberations, Parliamentary Committees arc 
appointed either on a motion by the respective Houses thcmscU'es or by 
their presiding ofTiecrs. Tlic Committees fall under three groups; those 
of a general nature concerned mainly with the organisation and powers of 
the House, those assisting the Houses in their legislative functions, and com- 
mittees with financial functions. In the first category' fall the Committees 
on Rules, Privileges, Absence of Members, the Business Advisory' Commit- 
tee, etc. The Ic^slativc committees include Select Committees of either 
House and Joint Select Committees of the two Houses, set up or/ hoc for the 
consideration of important bills. The three important committees in tlic 
th’ird category arc the Public Accounts Committee, the Estimates Com- 
mittee and the Public Undertakings Committee. WTiilc the first and tiic 
third are composed of members from both Houses, the membership of 
the second is confined only to the Lok Sabha. 

The Public Accounts Committee scrufmiscs the Appropriation Accounts 
of the Government of India and the report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General thereon. It ensures that public money is spent in accordance with 
Parliament’s decisions and calls attention to eases of waste, extravagance, 
loss, nugatory expenditure or lack of financial integrity in Public services. 
The Estimates Committee reports on “what economics, improvements in 
organisation, efficiency or administrative reform, consistent with the policy 
of underlying the estimates’’ can be effected. It also examines whether “the 
money is well laid out within the limits of the policy implied in the estimates" 
and suggests the form in which the estimates shall be presented to Parlia- 
ment. The com_mittcc on Public Undertakings examines the reports and 
^counts of certain specified public undertakings and reports of the Auditor- 
General thereon, if any. It also examines whether the public undertakings 
are King run efficiently and “managed in accordance witli sound business 
principles and prudent commercial practices.’’ 

Another important committee of tlie Lok Sabha is the Committee on 
Government Assurmces. Its function is to scrutinise the assurances, 
promises, undertakings, etc., given by Ministers on the floor of the House 
and to report on the manner in which they have been implemented. Minis- 
ters are debarred from being members of these four committees. 

Informal Consultations 


Informal Consultative Committees for different Ministries 
w informal discussions between Members of Parlia- 

ment and the Ministries of the Government on matters of noliev and the 

‘For the first time the President of India declnreT n 

icicle on October 26, 1962, followne the thrSf to fill. emergency under this 
the Chinese aggression. The Snee been lir,‘Ki.°^ 
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JUDICrARY 


Supreme Court oj India 

The Supreme Court of India consists of a Qucf Justice and not more 
than thirteen Judges appointed by the President. The Judges hold oflice 
till the age of 65. For appointment as a Judge of the Supreme Court, a 
person must be a citizen of India and must have been at least five years 
a judge of a High Court or of two or more such courts in succession; or an 
advocate of a High Court or of two or more such courts in succession for 
at least ten years; or he must be in the opinion of the President, a distingu- 
ished jurist. Provision has also been made for the appointment of a Judge 
of a IFgh Court as an ad lioc Judge of tlic Supreme Court and for retired 
judges of the Supreme Court or High Courts to sit and act as Judges of that 
Court. The Constitution debars a retired Judge of the Supreme Court from 
practising in any court of law or before any other authority in India. 

A Judge of the Supreme Court cannot be removed from office except 
by an order of the President passed after an address by each House of 
Parliament, supported by a majority of the total membership of tliat House 
and by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members present and 
voting, has been presented to the President in the same session for such 
removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity. 

The membership of the Court, as on April 1, 196S was as follows : 


Chief Justice : M. Hidayatullah 
Judges : J. C. Shah 

S. M. Sikri 

R. S. Bachawat 
V. Ramaswami 

J. M. Shelat 
V. Bhargava 

S. K. Mitter 

C. A. Vaidialingam 

K. S. Hegdc 
A. N. Grover 


And the law officers of the 

Attorney-General of India 
Solicitor-General of India : 


Union Government 

C. K. Daphtarj- 
Niren Dc 


were ; 


Jurisdiction 


axeSve^oriS and appellate jurisdiction. Us 

and one or m^rstate ° the Union 

to this. Article 32 of the Constitution°tnV/.™°^° ^ addition 

to the Supreme Court in regard f original jurisdiction 

guaranteed under Part HI ol the fundamental rights 

directions or ordL ^ empowered to issue 

corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo^^nllm^nd 

be ,^propriate, to enforce tliese rfohts ^ certiorari, whichever may 

The appellate jurisdiction of the r- 

a certificate of the High Court co?cemeK^ aan be invoked by 

Supreme Court, in respect of any granted by the 

High Court in cases involvina subsian^r"*’ or final order of the 

mteipretation of the CoSir of law as to the 

in civil matters where the amount or^ai^ Supreme Court 

ispute is not less than Rs. 20 000 or tbe subject matter of the 

order mvolves claims respecting pronerfv lodgment, decree or final 

“ property of like amount, or where the High 
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Court concerned ccniRcs that the ease is a ht one for apf>ea! to the Supreme 
Court. In criminal eases, the right to appeal to the Supreme Court has been 
provided for, “if the High Court (a) has on appeal reversed an order of 
acquittal of an accused person and sentenced him to death; (b) Ijus vdlh- 
drawn for trial before itself any case from any court stibordinatc to its 
authority and has in stich trial convicted the accused person and sentenced 
him to death: or (c) certifses that the ease i*; a fit one for nj)pca! to the 
Supreme Cotin”. Parliament is authorised to confer on the Supreme Court 
any further powers to hear and entertain appeals from any judgment, final 
order or sentence in a criminal proceedings of a High Court in Indbn teni- 
lory. 

Besides this, the Supreme Court h.as a very wide appellate jurittiiciion 
over all courts and tribnn:i!s in Inditj inasnmch a< it can grant speci:',! lease 
to appeal from any judgment, decree, determination, sentences or order in 
any ease or matter pa'^sed or made by any crnirt or tribunal in the territory' 
of India. It has abo a special advisory jurisdiction in ma.ttcrs which ntay 
specifically be referred to it by the President under Article 1*^3 of the Consti- 
tution. 


Tin: STATi>; 

The system of government in the States, as embtidkd in Part \'I of the 
Constitution, closely resembles th.at of the Hnjnn. 

I xr.ruTivK 

The Suite Executive consists of the Governor .and a Council of Minister t 
with u Cliicf Minister at its head. 

The Governor of a St.atc is appointed by the President of India for a 
term of five years and holds odice during his pleasure. Only Indian citlrcn*^ 
a!)Ovc 35 years of age jirc eligible for appointment to this nffcc. The 
Governor is the head in each State .and all executive actions of the State arc 
t.ikcn in his name. The ('iovernor’s discretionary powers relate to the 
making of reports to the Union President about (i) the administration n*' 
Scheduled Areas, if any, in his State and (i7) the iircakdown of the constitu- 
tional machinery in his Slate. 

Council of Minlsurs 

Ibc Constitution provider, for a Council of Ministers with a Chief 
Minister at the head to aid and advise tlu': Governor in tfie exercise of his 
functions except in so far as he is, by or under the Constitution, required 
to exercise his functions in his discretion, 'llic Clricf Minister is appointed 
by the Governor, who also appoints other Ministers on the advice of the 
Chief Minister, llic Council of Ministers, which liolds ofllcc during the 
pleasure of the Governor, is collectively responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly of the State. 

A (lininislralive Units 

Tlic principal unit ‘of administration in a State is the district under a 
Collector and Maystratc. As Collector, he is responsible to the Commis- 
sioner who heads a division or to the Board of Revenue (depending upon 
the practice obtaining in a particular State), and through that agency to 
the Government, for the proper collection of revenue and for the administra- 
tion of all matters connected with land other than irrigation, agriculture and 
forestry' in their technical aspects and registration. As District Magistrate, he 
5s responsible for the maintenance of law and order and the criminal adminis- 
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tration of the district. For this purpose, the police force in the district with 
the Superintendent of Police as its immediate head is under his control and 
direction, although for purposes of disciplinary control and technical supera- 
sion, the Superintendent is responsible to the Inspector-General of Police. 
Besides a number of Assistant or Deputy Collectors and Magistrates who 
help him in the discharge of his duties, the Collector has also at his disposal 
the assistance and professional advice of a number of other district officers 
such as the Executive Engineer, the Deputy Commissioner of Excise, the 
Civil Supplies Officer and the District Development or Planning Officer. 

Co-ordination for purposes of development programmes at State head- 
quarters is achieved through an inter-departmental Committee of Secretaries 
incharge of various development departments with the Chief Secretary or 
the Secretary in charge of planning as the chairman. Generally, the functions 
of coordination for planning and for the implementation of programmes in 
the districts are combined in a single officer commonly described as tlie 
Development Commissioner. As a rule, a Committee of the State Cabinet 
under the Chief Minister provides overall guidance and direction. Stale 
llannmg Boards which include leading non-officials have also been constitut- 
ed m most of the States. 


Legislature which consists of the Governor 
RaiaSai Gujarat, Kerala, Orissa, 

faly) KiamS pa? House-t 4 L^islativc Assem- 

Ledslative Council the abolition of a,n existing 

prtmosal is suonortp/ creation of one where one does not exist if tii® 
PP by a resolution of the Legislative Assembly conferred- 

Legislative Council (Vidlmn Parishad) 

of the ^toM^numbL^f^?^ ^ comprises not more than one-third 
and hi S case^Ss Legislative Assembly of the State 

of the Council are elec?d 1 ?v one-third of the members 

the State from amoncrct members of the Le^slative Assembly of 

one-third by electorates members of the Assembly, 

boards and other local nitVin?® members of municipalities, district 
educational institutions not tnw?\ one-twelvth by registered teachers m 
one-twelfth by reristered eraduatpc?f° schools and a far^^ 

remaining memhws are more ffian three years’ standing, 

who have distinguished them”lvesi?tW^r among thos^ 

co-operative movement and social science, art, 

P»ma„.m, „„e.Aw ,h* 

Legislative Assembly (Vidhan Sabha) 

According to Article 170 ihr\ t • i • 
consist of not more than SOO’and Assembly of a State should 

direct election from territorial comSblt'' 

constituencies is lo be ann^' ™ demarcation 

between the population of each constifeenp ^ ^ manner that the ratio 

an practicable, the same number of seats allotted 

an Assembly is five years unless it d£Svld°^^ tbc -State. The term of 

for the creatlw 
ouncil lias not yet been constituted in 
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The strength oi: the Legislative Councils in the ten States wi& bicameral 
legislatures and the strength o£ the elected element o£ the Legislative Assemb- 
lies in all the States and the Territorial Councils in the Union Terntories and 
the position of various political parties as on April 1, 1968 is given in 
Table 20. 

Powers and Functions . 

The State Le^lature has exclusive powers over subjects enumerated 
in List II of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution and concurrent powers 
over those enumerated in List III. Ordinances promulgated by the Governor 
are subject to the approval of the Le^slature. ^ The financial powers of ^e 
Legislature include authorisation of all expenditure, taxation and borrowing 
by the State Government. The Council of Ministers is responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly of tiae State. 

Tlie Le^slative Assembly alone has the power to originate Money Bills. 
The Legislative Council can malce only recommendations in respect of 
changes it considers necessary within a period of fourteen days of the receipt 
of the bill from the Assembly. Tliis no way affects the freedom of the 
Assembly to accept or reject the recommendations of the Council. 

Reservation of Bills 

Besides possessing tlie power to give or tvithhold his assent to Bills passed 
by the Legislature, tlie Governor of a State may reserve certain bills for the 
consideration of the Union President. Such bills relate to subjects like 
compulsory acquisition of property, estates and jagirs, measures affecting 
the powers and the position of High Courts, and imposition of taxes on the 
storage, distribution and sale of water or electricity in inter-State river or 
river valley development projects. No Bill seeking to impose restrictions in 
inter-State trade can be introduced in a State legislature without the previous 
sanction of the President. 

Control over Executive 

Besides exercising the usual power of financial control, the State legis- 
latures use all the normal parliamentary devices like questions, discussions, 
debates, adjournment and no-confidence motions and resolutions, etc., to 
keep a watch over the day-to-day work of the Executive. They also have 
their Committees on Estimates and Public Accounts to ensure that grants 
sanctioned by the Legislature are properly utilised. 

JUDICtARY 


Courts 

_Evcrj' State has a High Court which stands at the head of the State’s 
judicial administration. Among the Union Territories, Delhi alone has a 
High Court of its own. Each High Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and such otlier judges as the President may, from time to time, deem neces- 
sary to appoint. The Cliief Justice of a High Court is appointed by tlic 
President in consultation with the Chief Justice of India and the Governor 
of the States. TIic procedure for appointing other judges is the same except 
that tile Chief Justice of the High Court concerned is also consulted. Thc\’ 
hold office until they attain the age of 62 and arc removable in the same 
manner as a judge of the Supreme Court of India. To be eligible for 
appointment as a judge, one must have held a judicial office in India for ten 
years or must have practised as an advocate of a Higli Court or two or 
more such courts in succession for a similar period. 
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The table below gives the name, seat and territorial jurisdiction of the 
sixteen High Courts in India.’ 

TABLE 21 

JURISDICTION AND SEAT OF HIGH COURTS 


No. 


Name 


2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 
9 


10 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Allahabad . . 

Andhra Pradesh .. 
Assam and Nagaland 
Bombay . . 

Calcutta 

Delhi 

Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh .. 


Madras 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Patna 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 


Year of 
establish- 
ment 


1866 

1954 

1948* 

1861 

1861 

1966 

1960 

1928 

1936 


1956 


1861 

1884 

1948 
1916 
1947 

1949 


Territorial 

Jurisdiction 


Uttar Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam and Nagaland 
Maharashtra 

West Bengal, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands 
Union Territory of Delhi 
Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala, Laccadive, Mini- 
coy and Amindivi Is- 
lands 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras & Pondicherry 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Bihar 

Punjab, Harj'ana and 
Chandigarh 
Rajasthan 


Scat of the Courts 


Allahabad (Bench 
at Lucknow) 
Hyderabad 
Gauhati 

Bombay (Bcnch^^at 
Nagpur) 

Calcutta 

Delhi** 

Ahmcdabad 
Srinagar and Jammu 
Emakulam 

Jabalpur (Benches 
at Indore and 
Gwalior) 

Madras 

Bangalore 

Cuttack 

Patna 

Chandigarh 

Jodhpur 


person or and Govwnmp^ to any 

or writs (including writs jurisdiction, directions, orders 

mis, pro ‘^^rpus, imnda- 

foreJent of 2'of the S 'onS 

for any other purpose. ^ tlie Constitution and 

diction'in^relation to ^rterritwief^to^^ exercising juris- 

or in part arises for The eSSS action, wholly 

seat of such. Government or authorin^'r^ power, notwithstanding that tlic 
not TOthin those territories. residence of such person is 

tribunals within their jurisdi?tion°7ArfJni**^oo5s‘^"^^nne over all courts and 
from such courts, make SSe 

wh1p?i“^ practices and proceedings and Iim 
bich books, entries and accountf shall manner and form in 



extended to cover the Slate 
name of the Court, changed 


_ 

the Union Territory of 
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principal civil court presided over by a district judge; Subordinate to bim is 
a hierarchy of different grades- of civil judicial authorities. 

Besides hearing suits properly so called, the civil courts exercise juris- 
diction over several other matters, such as guardianship, marriage^ and 
divorce testamentary and inter-State representation and admiralty jurisdic- 
tion. In another category of cases, such as those pertaining to the Land 
Acquisition Act and t& Forest Act, questions affecting civil rights are, in the 
first instance, dealt with by administrative officers or tribunals, but tlieir 
decisions arc subject to the appellate authority of the appropriate civil 
courts. 

Tlie Code of Criminal Procedure, as amended and revised from time 
to time, regulates the administration of criminal justice ^d the constitution 
of criminal courts. The officer presiding over the district Court in civil 
suits is the judge of the Sessions Division for criminal cases in that district. 
The Sessions Judge is sometime assisted by additional or assistant sessions 
judges. These offices are subordinates only to the High Court and are gene- 
rally independent of the executive. They, however, deal only with the more 
serious crimes and take cognisance of cases only when they have been com- 
mitted to them by a magistrate after a preliminary enquiry. 

The exercise of preventive jurisdiction in certain matters and the trial 
of crimes listed as not triable by Sessions Court are entrusted to magistrates 
of various classes. In respect of nearly aU judicial acts, the magistracy, in- 
cluding the District Magistrate, is subject to tire control of the High Court. 
Some categories of cases involving minor crimes are tried by honorary 
magistrates, generally retired officers or other responsible citizens, and by 
benches of magistrates. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Local self-governing institutions are broadly classified into two categories 
—urban and rural. In the big cities they are known as Corporations, and 
in medium and small towns as Municipal Committees or Boards. The 
pattern of local government in rural areas has recently been changed and a 
three-tier structure, popularly known as ‘Panchayati Raj’, is being introduced 
in the various States. 

Corporations 

The cotporations, established under specific Acts of, tire State Legisla- 
ture, are headed by elected Mayors. The administration of a city under 
a corporation is entrusted to three authorities; (i) the General Council of 
the Corpomtion; (ii) the Standing Committee of the Council; and (iii) 
the Commissioner or Executive Officer. Tire General Council appoints all 
the officers of the corporation except the Commissioner who is usually ap- 
pointed by the State Government. Tire Standing Committees elected by the 
Council carry out the main work of the administration covering taxation 
and finance, engineering works, health and education. Tire executive power 
of the corporation vests in the Commissioner, who prescribes the duties of 
the various establishments and supervises their work. In addition to matters 
connected witli the safety, health, education and other conveniences of the 
citizens, the jurisdiction of the corporation also extends to the maintenairce 
of streets and bridges, avenues and parks, recreation grounds and markets. 

Municipal Boards and Committees 

Municipalities with elected Presidents also function ffirough committees. 
All the members of a municipality constitute its general hody which discusses 
and d^ides all questions of policy and important details of municipal admi- 
nistration. The powers of passing the budget, imposing taxation, voting 
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DEFENCE 


The supreme command, of the Armed Forces is vested in the President 
of India, the responsibility for their administrative and operational control 
resting with the Ministry of Defence and the three Services Headquarters. 
The main function of the Ministry is to ensure that (i) the development 
and activities of the three Services are properly co-ordinated, (ii) decisions 
on policy matters are obtained from fte Government, transmitted to the 
three Services Headquarters and implemented, and (iii) necessary financial 
sanction foir defence expenditure is obtained from Parliament. 

ORGANISATION 

Although the overall control of the three Services vests in the Ministry of 
Defence, they normally function directly under tlieir respective Chiefs of 
Staff. As on May 15, 1968, the Chiefs of Staff were as follows : 

Chief of the Arnry Staff General P. P. Kumaramangalam 

Chief of the Naval Staff Admiral A, K. Chatterji 

Chief of the Air Staff Air Chief Marshal Arjan Singh 

Army 

The Army is organised into four Commands — ^Western, Eastern, South- 
ern and Central — each under a General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of 
the rank of Lieutenant-General. The Commands are divided , into Areas, 
each under a General Officer Commanding of the rank of Major-General. 
The Areas are sub-divided into Sub-Areas, each under a Brigadier. 

The Army Headquarters, located in Delhi, functions under the Chief 
of the Arniy Staff, assisted by the Vice Chief of the Army Staff and the 
Deputy Chief of the Army Staff. The Vice Chief controls the Directorates 
of Military Operations, Military Intelligence, Military Training and Combat 
Development, while the Deputy Chief controls the Directorates of Staff 
Duties, Weapons and Equipment, Armoured Corps, ArtiUery, Signals, 
Infantry, Territorial Army and the Defence Security Corps. The three 
other Principal Staff Officers are the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General and the Master-General of the Ordnance controlling their respec- 
tive branches. Two other .branches are the Engineers-in-Chief’s Branch and 
the MUitary Secretary’s Branch. 

The Adjutant-General’s Branch is divided into four Directorates, namely, 
Organisation, Recruiting, Personal and Medical Services and includes the 
Judge Advocate-General’s Department and that of Provost Marshal. The 
Army_ Medical Directorate, though separate under a Lieutenant-General, is 
technically placed under this branch. 

"^e Quartermaster-General’s Branch comprises several Directorates. 
One among them organises all rail, sea and air movements of personnel and 
stores within and outside the country, and another provides accommodation 
for personnel. The Directorates of Supply and Transports. Remounts and 
Veterinary, Military Farms, Postal Services, Pioneers, the Chief Technical 
Examiner of Works and the Chief Canteens Officer are also under the super- 
vision of the Quartermaster-General, 
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The three Directorates under the Master-General of the Ordnance are 
Ordnance Services, Procurement Progrcssinc'. Organi^sation and Ideclrical arid 
Mcclianical Eneincers. Tlic Ordnance Services Directorate h respousiWc 
for procuring shocking and supplying a'* 

quired for troops. Hie Electrical and Mechanical Enjhnccr.s^ Director, Uu 
is charged with the responsibility of inspection, repair .and maintenance o! 
all tv'pe's of mechanical and electrical equipment used by the Army. 

The Encinccr-in-Chicf is the head of the Corps of Eunmeers. He 
advises the Chiefs of Staff of the three Scrsaces and the Director-General 
of Ordnance Factories on all matters concerning works, including their plan- 
ning and conslniction. He has a'numbcr of Directorates under him, namely. 
Policy and Co-ordination, Tr.ansporl, Army Works, N.av.al Works, Air Force- 
Works, Work Study, Engineer Staff, Engineer Stores and Plants and Dircc- 
lorate-Gcncral of Works. , 

The Mililarv Secretary- maintains personal records of ouiccrs and is 
responsible for "their postings and transfers, promotions and retirement as 
well as for the grant of honorary r.mks. 

A'ffvy 

At the >5.aval Headquarters in Delhi, the Chief of the Maval Staff is 
assisted by four Principal Staff Officers, rramcly, the Vice Chief of th.e 
Naval Staff, the Qiief of Personnel, the Oiicf of Nfalerial and the Assistant 

.irTi,r^r t •• i. 


Western Iffcct. 

Today, the Indian Fleet consists of die aircraft canicr /A'.? Viknnt 
(Flagship of the Naiy). two cniiscr>. {NS Mysore anti INS Drlhh two 
Destroyer Squadrons, {INS Rajput, Ranji!, Ratio, Godavari, Gomali and 
Ganga) and a num^r of Frigate Squadrons, including some of the latest 
Ij-pcs of anti-submarine and anri-aircraft frigates. Tlicsc ncw types of frigates 
specially constniclcd for the Na\y in the UK. arc INS Rrahtmputra, Urav, 
Betwa, Kliiikri, Kirpaii, Kutiiar, Talwar and Triihul. The former frigates 
arc INS Cauvefy, Kistna and Tir, which arc now being used for cadets’ 
training. The three Mine-sweeping Squadrons arc fornied by INS Konkaii, 
Kanvar, Kakinada, Catxmnorc, Cuddalorc, liassdn wul Bimlipatam. 

, . A beginning has been inndc in building naval craft in India. A .survey 
ship, INS Dcushak, was built by the Hindustan Shipyard at Visakliapatnnm 
TNTc on December 12, 1964. Three sea-ward defence boats — 

B ^ tmdAksIiay — have already been completed bv the Garden 

Workshop at Calcutta while three more arc under conslniction. A 
bucket dredger and two hopper barges arc being built, and the Frigate 

LeSr "t® i^'^ 1 ^^ the Mazagon Dock. The keel of the first 

Lcander Frigate w.as laid on October 5, 1966. 

Graving Dorik at the Nava] Dockyard. 
SsSed for accommodate the Navy’s aircraft-carrier, was com- 

SrrPier-idhrrni extension of the 

comDletion A Vw present Naval Dockyard in Bombay is nearing 

ca™ cMst ^ constnictcd at Visakhapatnam on the 

196?°"The Batterv^n^BoTOt!^"*^^ taken over by the Naw in 1964 and 
ber 24, 1964 m as INS Trata. on Dcccm- 

at CoimSre ^'’nimissioncd 
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INS Jarawa is equipped with necessary transport and couimunjcalions- 
faciiities to enable the naval garrison stationed at Port BJair in the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands to patrol the various islands in the area. INS Gomantak 
at Marmagao and INS Honsa at DaboJim are under a Naval Officcr-in- 
Charge at Goa, which is proposed to be developed as a full-fledged naval 
base. 

Air Force 

The Chief- of the Air Staff is assisted by four Principal Stall Officers con- 
trolling the main branches of the Air Headquarters, viz., the Vice-Chief of 
the Air Staff, the Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, the Air Officcr-in-Charge, 
Administration and the Air Officcr-in-Charge, Maintenance, Each of these 
branches controls u group of Directorates, 

Under the Air Headquarters come five major Air Force formations, 
namely, the Western Air, Training, Maintenance, and Eastern Air and the- 
Central Air Commands. 

, In pursuance of the Reserve and Auxiliary Air Forces Act. passed by 
Parliament in 1952, seven AuxiUnry Ait Force Squadrons, namely, No. 
51 (Delhi), No. 52' (Bombay), Ko. 53 (Madras), No. 54 (UP), No. 55 
(Bengal), No. 56 (Orissa), and No. 57 (Punjab), were formed. The person- 
nel of all these squadrons arc at the moment serving with the Regular Air 
Force. 

The Air Force fleet consists of a variety of transport, fighter and bomber 
aircraft. Among the figlitcr aircraft in use are the Vampires, Toofanis, 
Mystcres, Hunters, Gnats and MIG 2Is. 

Tlic transport fleet, which till a few years ago consisted mainly of Dakotas- 
and Fairchild Packets, has been modernised and now includes Otters, An* 
!2s, and some Caribous. TIic helicopter fleet consists mainly of Mf-ds. 
Bell and Aloucttc-TII helicopters. India-built HT-2. the T6G Tc.xan and' 
the Vampires arc used for training purposes. 

TRAINING INSTlTimONS 

National Defence Cof/eyc 

Tlie National Defence College, set up at New Delhi in 1960, trains 
senior oflicers of the three Services, on the pattern of the Imperial Defence 
College in the UK. Its main purpose is to enable students to study the 
militaiy, scientific, industrial, social, economic and political factors involved 
in war as also the hialicr direction and strategy- of warfare. Concurrently 
with this study, it offers a unique opportunity to senior Service officers and' 
highly placed civil sen-ants of getting together and exchanging ideas so as 
to give them a better understanding of each other’s problems. 

National Defence Academy 

Admissions to the National Defence Academy, _ Klmdakvasla, arc made 
on the basis of a qualifying biannual written examination conducted by the- 
Union Public Service Corami.ssion at different centres in the country, follow- 
ed by an interview before a Services Selection Board, Boys who have 
passed the Matriculation or an equivalent examination and are between 15 
and 172 years of age on the first day of the month in which the course starts 
at the Academy are eligible for admission. Cadets must be unmarried and 
cannot marry during the period of their stay at the Academy. 

AH tlie expenses of the cadets while at the Academy, except the pocket 
expense of Rs. 30 per month, are borne by the Government. Where the- 
monthly income of parents is less than Rs. 300, even tlds expense is borne 
by the Government. 
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The Academy conducts a three-year course for the combined basic train- 
ing of cadets of all the three Services after whicli they separate to receive 
specialised training at their respective Service establishments. 

Dejence Services Staff College 

Training is imparted to serving officers on an intcr-Scrvicc basis at the 
Defence Services Staff College, Wellington. It trains officers for grade stall 
appointments. About 150 officers of all the three Scrs'iccs arc trained every 
year, the duration of the course being 10 months. 

Armed Forces Medical College 

Tlie Armed Forces Medical College, Poona, besides imparting training 
to newly commissioned medical officers, runs refresher courses for medical 
officers of the Armed Forces to keep them up-to-date in their profession. 
Specialist courses arc run in hygiene. X-ray, blood-transfusion and patho- 
logy. It also now runs a.n MDBS course. 

Rashtriya Indian Military College 

Run on the lines of public schools, the Rashtriya Indian Military College, 
Dehra Dun, prepares future officers for the three Services by imparting pre- 
hnunary pre-cadet training to such pupils as desire subsequently to choose 
a military career. It thus serves as a feeder to the National Defence 
Academy. 


Army Colleges and Schools 

iraiiS^ premier centre for 

is thp Notfnnnf ^”'0 tlic Academy 

the National Defence Academy. Cadets passing out of the Academy 

•S LSrSS Snt® commissionSl. tIic 

in the coStiv^ arc those who have qualified 

missffin and examination of the Union Public Sendee Corn- 

cadets of the Ncr years’ training, graduate 

S cot^hsSn selected for specia- 

SiSr^rSy ^ Resu/r or 

wUvXStfpsS or'Se?”""”'®' 

iraining ofrcgSen^lTKSclors''°^na,ll”n'’ undenakes the 

•commanders of the corns Tlie commanders and regimental 

imparts training to offices aiS other rankfffi^alf'"^ Engineering, Kirkee, 
neenng. Longer courses of over aspects of military engi- 

Th° officers up to the Degree standa^r^'”" conducted 

training ffi teLpmmSion ^n^d advanced technical 

•Uic anthffircra? mSlc"i?’ 

trative handling of infantry units and tactical and adminis- 

commanders of all corps in the officers and junior 

imparts specialised corps traininc Ordnance School at Jabalpur 

■care, custody and preservation of all i^^ndling, storage, 

stocked by ordnanee depots ^ including ammunition and cx- 

^ppr Emeilly; the^Remowntf schools are ; the Service 

■Meerut; the School of Physical Traffiinn P^ Veterinary Centre and School, 

training. Poona; tlie Army and Air Transport 
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Support School, Agra; the School of Mechanical Transport, Faizabad; the 
Corps of Military Police Centre and School, Faizabad; the Education Centre 
and School, Pachmarhi; the MiUtary School of Music, Pachmarhi; Army 
Cadet College, Poona and the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering School, 
Trimulgherry. 

Naval Training Centres 

Except for highly specialised technical courses, training of all officers 
and men of the Navy is imdertaken at the main naval training centres located 
at Cochin, Bombay and Visakhapatnam. Advanced courses in subjects 
like gunnery, torpedo and anti-submarine and communications have already 
been started. 

The principal training centres of the Navy are INS Vendunithy and die 
Naval Air Station Garuda both situated at Cochin. INS Venduruthy is 
the premier training establislunent, comprising technical schools for gunnery, 
communication, navigation and torpedo and anti-submarine. INS Garuda 
has the training aircraft of the Navy and some technical schools. 

At INS Shivaji, Lonavla (Maharashtra), mechanical engineers and arti- 
ficers aife trained. A new Engineering College has been started there to 
train junior engineers and electrical officers of the Service. 

INS Valsura, Jamnagar, trains officers and men of the Electrical Branch 
of the Service. With most of the ships now acquired being fitted with com- 
plicated electronic equipment, training at this School has been geared to the 
present requirements of the Service. 

New recruits coming into the Navy arc trained at INS Circars, Visakha- 
patnam, and, on completion of their courses become sailors. Officers and 
men of the Supply and Secretariat Branch are trained at INS Hatnla 
in Bombay. Sea training is imparted by the Fleet. 

Air Force Colleges and Schools 

The basic flying training for pupil pilots is imparted at. the Pilot Training 
Establishment, and the intermediate training at the Air Force Flying 
College, Jodhpur. Advanced flying and conversion training on jets and 
multi-engined aircraft is conducted at the Jet Training and Transport Train- 
ing Wings of the Air Force at Hyderabad and Yelahanka. Pupil navigators 
also have their initial training at Jodhpur and advanced training at Bangalore 
before graduating as full-fledged aircrew. 

The Air Force Administrative College, Coimbatore, trains officers in 
various ground duties, and medical officers receive training at the School of 
Aviation Medicine, Bangalore, The Air Force Teclmical College, Jala- 
halli, trains officers in engineering, signals and armament and electrical 
engineering. Schools , at Jalahalli train airmen in accounting, equipment, 
general office duties, medical assistance, telephone operating, drill instruc- 
tion, police duties, music, motor driving and catering. ./Mother school, 
also located at Jalahalli, trains airmen in higher signal trades. Hying ins - 
tructors are trained in ,a separa,te school at Tambarara. Another school 
located at Tambaram, trains airmen in technical trades. A school for higher 
staff studies in combined land-air warfare has been instituted at Hyderabad. 
Paratroopers for air-bome units of the Army are trained at the Paratroopers 
Training School, Agra. 

DEFENCE SUPPLIES, PRODUCTION AND RESEARCH 

A new Department of Defence Supplies was set up in 1965. Among 
the activities of this Department is the utilisation of the resources in the 
private sector industries for the manufacture of equipment needed by the 
Armed Forces. 
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Tlic Department of Defence Production was ^et up soon after the Oiincsc 
attaek in 1962 to direct, co-ordinate and strengthen defence production in 
the country. Included in tlic Department arc : 'Hie Dircciontle-Gcnerai 
of Ordnance Factories, Directorate-General of Inspection, Directorate- 
General of Planning and Co-ordination, the Defence Research and Develop- 
ment Organisation and six public sector undertakings. 

Tile Directorate-General of Inspection is respon- iblc for the testing and 
inspection of a wide range of defence stores such as hrnis, ammunition, 
vehicles, engineering stores, electrical stores, electronic items, etc., whether 
produced in the Ordnance Factories or obtained from the private sector for 
use in die armed forces. 


Tlic Directorate-General of Planning and Co-ordination has under it 
four groups dealing with Armaments. Vehicles and Engineering Electnnnics 
and Industrial Engineering. A Defence Production Board w-as set up in 
May 1964 to recommend to the Government the establishment of installa- 
tions for production of new items, and preparation of future plans and policy 
for stocking of raw materials. 

The Research and Development Org.nnisation was created in Januaty 
\95S by the amalgamation of the Technical Des-elopmcnt EstabUslimcnls cf 
the tlrrcc Services and the Defence Science Organisation to promote and 
apply scientific research to production. It is closely associated wjih the 
PrMuction Organisation and is responsible for aclitcving sc!f-r.ufTicicncv in 
military stores and equipment. Tlic Orcanlsation (a) renders scientific ad- 
vice to Scr^cc Headquarters, (b) carried out applied research to solve the 
problems of the Scrsiccs, (c) designs .and develops weapons and cquipmant 
based on the operational requirements defined by Services, (d) evaluates 

of new weapons and equipment or those dcvc- 
renders technical guidance to civil trade for 
S^mtionnfr«^nrl"^ It also undertakes basic, applied and 

f-iEth? of of products and processes related to 

enjinmins 5,o,cs =.m! 

the Smirch '/'o 30_in5tiluUons, major .and minsw. under 

A^Vd Srces Orpmsation. catering to the nced.s of the 

Medicine thc Defonro T"' ^sf^blishmcnts are the Institute of Nuclear 

Soratokr Th?sfnilf elnf '’• Defence Food Research 

Solid State Physics Laboratory, the Defence Flertronics 
w-m Institute of Work^Studics Ekclron.es 

has been evoN^'to^immrt^thL^*i-'^"i^^ research and production, a scheme 

loading pistol, a new type of anti tank m"’ ^ rific, a self- 

VHP communication s^cenentH« cn^ f'ght-wcight forward area 

Sion generator for anti-a’ircraft nr- of various types including a prcci- 
assault boat, aluminium floating portable but collapsable 

altitudes, anti-corrosive nt liiab 

rations. ’ n'c-man campo pack rations and survival 

Ordnance Factories 

The Directorate-Genent nf r\.i„ ^ 

actories which turn out dWcnce Factories controls 24 ordnance 

^fi^nmber of other articles needed ammunition and a 

^c activities of Ordnance •'*™cd forces, 

number of specialised technologies Scrin'^^T‘'‘' *■’ 

fe vs covering the production of weapons, 
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ammunition, transport vehicles, supply-dropping equipment, clothing and a 
larg'e range of general stores. Since the declaration of the Emergency in 
October 1962, the 'responsibilities and activities of the Ordinance Factories 
have increased considerably. Some of these factories are very old with out- 
moded plant and equipment. A comprehensive Five-Year Plan for rehabili- 
tation and modernisation is rmder, execution and progress has already been 
made in some of these factories. A new Rod Mill, a new Heavy Calibre 
Cartridge Case Plant and a new Shell Forging Plant have been commissioned. 
A small arms factory has been set up at Tiruchi. An engineering factory at 
Ambajhari and a vehicles factory at Jabalpur have been planned. A hea-vy 
vehicles factory was commissioned at Avadi for the manufacture of medium 
tanks called ‘Vyjayanta’. 

The value of issues of ordnance factories during 1967-68 was Rs. 112 
crores against Rs. 104 crores in 1966-67. 

DEFENCE UNDERTAKINGS IN PUBLIC SECTOR 

A new limited company — ^the Hindustan Aeronautics Limited — ^was set 
up mer^ng the Hindustan Aircraft Limited, Bangalore, and Aeronautics 
India Limited. It is responsible for the production of aircraft and allied 
equipment. 

Progress has been made in the establishment of three MIG factories at 
Nasik (Airframe), Koraput (Engine) and Hyderabad (Electronics). The 
first phase of the manufacturing programme — erection of aircraft from fuUy 
equipped assemblies — ^has commenc^ and wiU be followed by the second 
phase — assembly of aircraft from details. Ultimately from 1968-69 on- 
wards, most of the parts and components of the aircraft and allied equip- 
ment would be manufactured from raw materials. 

The production of Gnats in HAL helped to build up the Gnat Squadrons 
to the planned figures. The production of the supersonic jet fighter MARUT 
(Mark. I) which is one of the major tasks of HAL has made progress. 
Further development of this aircraft has been undertaken in HAL to provide 
the lAF with an improved ground attack aircraft. The production of the 
Alouette Helicopter has been undertaken at Bangalore; The first few Alouette 
helicopters have been delivered to the lAF and the Navy. The first few 
‘Krishaks’ and AOP aircraft designed by HAL, have also been, delivered to 
the lAF. The development of ‘ETRAN’, a jet trainer aircraft, is making 
progress. 

The Kanpur division of the HAL are manufacturing HS— 748 aircraft. 
An order 'for 15 aircraft (9 passenger and 6 freighter version) has been 
placed on HAL by tlie lAC and deliveries are being naade. 

The Bharat Electronics Limited, Bangalore, which started production in 
1956 with only two electronics items, has diversified its production and 
manufactmes over 70 different items, of equipment, range from tiny 
transmitter to highly sophisticated radars. The value of production of this 
factory which was Rs. 5.97 lakhs in 1956-57 rose to Rs. 11.9 crores in 
1966-67. The production programme of the BEL included the manufac- 
ture of general-purpose receivers and medium power transmitters as well as 
the other electronics equipment not only for the Armed Forces, but also for 
other departments like the Civil Aviation, All India Radio, Meteorological 
Department, Police and Fire Serrices. 

The expansion programme of the Mazagon Docks, Bombay, has been 
taken up. The first frigate, now under construction at the Docks in Bombay, 
is expected to be launched in October this year. The Garden Reach Work- 
shops, Calcutta, manufactured a number of new items of naval craft and 
stepped up production of existing items. 
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A new public sector undertaking, the Bharat Earth Movers Limited ■was 
established for manufacture of heavy cartli-moving machincrj'. Tlic Praga 
Tools Limited, Secunderabad, was taken over by the Ministrv' of Defence. 

SPEOAL ASSIG.NMENTS 

In addition to their normal duty of defending the country, tlic Armed 
Forces, from time to time, perform certain emergency duties, such as {») 
going to the aid of civil power, (it) rendering help* in areas affected by 
natural calamities like floods, earthquakes and famines, (Hi) carrying out 
photographic surveys which arc of use in the planning and development of 
hydro-electric and other schemes, and (iv) reclamation of wasteland. Since 
independence, India’s Defence Forces have also assisted in implementing tlic 
Korean Truce Agreement and recommendations of the International Oam- 
mission for Supervision and Control in Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia, set 
up under tlic Cease-fire Agreement concluded at Geneva on July 20, 1954. 
Sevcr.al officers and otlicr ranks, including some from the Navy and the Air 
Force, were deputed in September 1954, for the second assignment which 
still continues. The Army embarked on yet another mission of peace when 
on November 16, 1956, a contingent was sent to Ecypt to join the United 
NaUons Emergency Force. Nearly 70 Service officers served with the UN 
Observ'ation Group in Lebanon in 1958. Besides the 700 Serv'ice person- 
nel working with the UN Force in the Congo earlier, India sent a brigade of 
combatant troops with some ancillary units to join that Force in March 1961. 
In October 1961, India sent six intcrdictor Canberra jet aircraft to Congo 
along with the necessary Air Force personnel. In view of the national 
emergency, the Brigade Group alongwith some administrative and ancillarv 

in April 1963. A small confincent 
remained behind has also been withdrawn. A small contingenr of 
army officers was sent to Yemen. A medical team was sent to Laos. 

TCURITORIAL ARAfV' 

J'^^rritorial Army, which was raised in October 1949 is desicned 

in Acir spaxe^time amf fh .^or receiving military training 

inc units^fn flip f country in times of emergency by provid- 

not involve service outsidr End' of the Territorial Army docs 

Govemrnent The TeSorS a ° °rder of the Union 

Infanuy the Corns oT ehI ^ ^O'riposcd of units of -• Artillcrj'. 
Inland Waterw^s) tlii SS 

the Medical Corns and thc^oms^nf^ri Posts and Telegraphs). 

Any able-bo^ed nationalWf^Lr^ Electrical and Mechanical Eh^incers. 
relaxation in the upp^r aSwt S and 35 (with 

possessing the requisite aualificationc certain technical units) and 

as an officer or other raSk Territorial Army 

Training for rccmit^'ffi^tlie^n^'™ — provincial and urban, 

units training is given for^32 p ^ 

week-ends or on holidays. Evp™ mp O''omngs after working hours, at 
undergone recruit training is lial^ to «nrt^ Territorial Army who has 
dar months in the prov^cial unite p ^'y^'^So annual training for two calen- 
■ mum of 144 hours to a maximum of 240 tin ^ period vamng form a mini- 
^ sight to fourteen days ^ hours m the urban units, including 

^e Territorial Army are enfffied^^nrtip°iP^°^^i! und other ranks of 

ration and medical facilities as P^y allowances, 

as are admissible to the corresponding ranks 
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of the regular Army. They are also entitled to terminal gratuity, disability 
and family pension under certain conditions, 

A limited number of appointments on the permanent staff, with a tenure 
of three to five years, is offered to all ranks of the Territorial Army^ pro- 
vided they possess the necessary- experience and qualifications. Territorial 
Army personnel are also entitled .to the award of decorations and 
medals. 

NATIONAL CADET CORPS 

The National Cadet Corps consiists of three Divisions, namely, Senior, 
Junior and Girls. The Senior and Junior Divisions are composed of three 
Wings — ^Array, Navy and Air Force. The Army Wing has units of the 
Armoured Corps, the Artillery, the Corps of Engineers, the Signals Corps, 
the Infantry, the Corps of Electrical and Mechanical and the Medical 
Corps. 

In addition to normal basic training, cadets of the technical units receive 
specialised training. Naval Wing units ate, of necessity, raised m the coastal 
towns where facilities for naval training are available. In' the Air Wing units, 
theoretical and practical training is given in flying and, with the help of the 
flying clubs, cadets obtain ‘A’ flying licences at Government expense. 
Gliding has also been introduced as part of the training of air cadets. The 
special needs of girl cadets have been fully kept in view and their training 
has been made more instruetive, interesting and useful. Aero-modelling and 
gliding have also been introduced in the Senior Wing of the Girls’ Division- 

Participation in the NCC was made compulsory for all able-bodied male 
college students in 1964. In view of the report of the Education Commission 
which suggested a National Service Programme for students and the growing 
opinion among educationists in favour of making NCC training optional, 
the period of training fof. boys in the Senior Division was reduced from three 
years to two. No expansion was effected in the Girls Division in 1967 and 
the limit for expansion in the Junior Division was fixed at 15,000. The 
strength of the Corps, as on January 1, 1968, was 13,92,311. Of them 
7,48,362 were in the Senior Division and 6,43,949 in the Junior Division. 
The number of girls in the NCC on that date was 1,21,261 — 53,493 in the 
Senior Division and 67,768 in the Junior Division. The NCC Senior Divi- 
sion and the NCC Rifles were amalgamated in 1964 for removing dispari- 
ties in their training programmes. The Officers Training Units of the NCC 
train selected officers for joining the Officers’ Cadre in the Army. 

AUXILIARY CADET CORPS 

Tile Auxiliary Cadets Corps was started to cope witli the demand for 
military training for boys and girls in schools who cannot get admission to 
the National Cadet Corps. It has now been replaced by National Fitness 
Corps. 

\tTSLFARE OF EX-SERVICEMEN 

The Director-General of Resettlement in the Defence Ministry deals 
with matters relating to the resettlement of ex-Servicemen in Government, 
private services, .vocational and technical trades, land colonies and transport 
service. ' Training in basic agriculture is given to facilitate their absorption 
in the community projects as Gram Sevaks. In matters of employment, 
preference is ^ven to ex-Servicemcn in filling up vacancies in the 
police, watch and ward, excise and other departments where military 
training is a qualification. In addition, relaxation in age limits to tire ex- 
tent of the military service rendered has been permitted. 
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One of the most important non-oflici:il virganisations whicii renders use- 
ful assistance to cx-Serv'iccmcn anti their families, in close liaison with the 
local administration, is the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board, llie 
Board, which has its iieadqiiariers in New Delhi, co-ordinates the activities 
of State boards. Tiicse. in their turn, control a network of district Iwatds. 
having in some cases tchsil or taluk committees. In addition to the fund.s o! 
the Board which are primarily used for payment of special pen!;ion.s to 
blinded c.'c-Scrviccmcn and to meet expenditure on other miscellaneous 
items, tlicrc arc a number of other Central funds like the Ran Day Fimcl, 
the Armed Forces Benevolent Fund and the Armed Forces Reconstruction 
Fund, which also render valuable assistance for the welfare of c.'c-Servicemcn. 
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EDUCATION 

Education is primarily the responsibility of State Governments, the 
Union Government concerning -itself with the co-ordination of educational 
facilities and determination of standards in respect of higlier education 
(through the University Grants Commission) and research and scientific 
and technical education. Co-ordination in regard to school education is 
secured through a standing committee of tlie Central Advisory Board of 
Education. The Union Government is also responsible for the running of 
four universities (Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi and Visva Bharati) and such 
other institutions of national importance as Parliament may by law declare. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education lays down the general educa- 
tion policy. Its four standing committees dealing with elementary, second- 
ary, university and sociaT education, formulate aims and objects, assess pre- 
vailing position and draw up future plans in their respective fields. A 
steering committee of the Board co-ordinates their activities. 

An Education Commission under the chairmanship of Dr. D. S. 
Kothari was inaugurated in October 1964. The Commission was required 
to advise the Government on a national pattern and development of educa- 
tion. It secured the services of eminent educationists and scientists from 
abroad through the UNESCO, the British Council and USAID, and sub- 
mitted its report to the Government on June 29, 1966. Tire report is under 
Government’s consideration. 

The total number of recognised institutions, enrolment therein, the 
number of teachers and expenditure incurred is shown in Tables 22 and 23. 


TABLB 22 

GROWTH OF INSTITUTIONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Particulars 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Number of 
institutions 

2,86,863 

3,66,641 

'4,72,655 

! 

6,85,602 

7,26,632 

6,91,986 

7,54,431 

students on 
rolls (lakhs) 
Number of 

i 2,55 43 

1 

i 

3,39 -24 

4,79 ■63. 

5,42 -81 

5,79 -77 

6,17-10 

6,34 -73 

teachers 

(lakhs) 



1 

15-08 

16-43 

17-59 

18-85 

19-82 


TABLE 23 

PROGRESS OF EXPENDITURE 

(R^. crorcs) 


Head of ex- 
penditure 

1930-51 

1955-56 1 

1 

1960-61 

1961-62 1 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Direct ex- 








penditure 
Indirect ex- 

91 -05 

144-81 

257 -36 

293 -32 

332-13 

370 -08 

I 39.8-26 

penditure 
Total ex- 

23 -33 

- 44-85 

87 -02 

103-04 

109 -62 

114-03 

118-04 

penditure 

114-38 

. 189 -66 

344-38 

396-36 

441 -75 

484-11 

516-33 


. Contributions from different sources to the total expenditure are shown 
in Tabic 24. - 
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Plans and Education 

A working partnership has been evolved between the Centre and tlic 
State Governments to implement educational development plans. Most 
of the schemes are formulated and implemented by the State Governments 
with some assistance from the Centre. Of the centrally sponsored schemes, 
some are implemented tlirougir the State Governments and others directly 
by the Central Government. A central planning group, with the Union 
Minister for Education as its Chairman, is already working on a long term 
development plan covering the period 1966 — 81. 

TABLE 24 

SOURCES OF EXPENDITURE’ 


(/« crorcs of rupees) 


Sources j 


1955-56 

• 1960-61 

i 

1 1961-62 

1962-63 

1 1963-64 

1964-65 

Government funds . . 

j 1950-51 j 
65-27 

117-20 

1 

1 234 -09 

1 

271*84 

302-48 

334 -49 

359-8 

District boards funds 

(57-1) 

(61 -S) 

(68-0) 

(68 -6) 

(68 -5) 

(69-1) 

(69.-7) 

7-86 

9-90 

11-83 

13-97 

15-85 

14-63 

29-8 

Municipal boards funds' 

(6-9) j 

(5-2) j 

(3-4) j 

(3 -5) j 

(3 -6) , 

(3 -0) 

(5-8) 

4-64 ! 

6-46 ! 

10-66 ' 

12-22 ! 

13-80 

14-34 

85-5 

Fees 

(4-0) i 

(3-4) 

(3-1) 

(3-1) 

(3-1) 

(3-0). 

(16-6) 

23-33 

37 -90 

59 -03 

65-61 

73-76 

82-36 

39-4 

Endowments . . . . ' 

(20-4) i 

(20-0) 

(17-1) 

(16-6) 

(16-7) 

(17 -0) 

(7-6) 

2-46 ! 

5-69 

9-81 

10-02 

10-20 

10-48 

1-8 

Others .. .. 1 

(2-2) 

(3-0) 

(2-9) 

(2-5) 

(2-3) 

(2-2) 

(0-3) 

JO -82 

12-51 

1 18-96 

22-70 

25-66 

27-81 

University funds 

(9-4) 

(6-6) 

(5-5) 

(5-7) 

(5-8) 

(5-7) 

J- 

Total 

114-38 i 

189-66 

t 344-38 

1 396-36 

441 -75 

477 -34 

516-3 


^e distribmion of expenditure in the first three Plans and proposed 
outlay for the Fourth Plan as revised in August 1966 is set out below ; 


TABLE 25 

EXPENDITURE UNDER THE PLANS 


(.In crores of rupees) 


Major Flead 

First 1 Second 

Flan j Plan 

1 

! 

i Third ] 
1 Plan 

** 1 

Fourth 

Plant 

Elementary education 

Secondary education 

University education , 

Other educational schemestt 

Total 

85 j 95 

20 51 

14 i 48 

34 ; 79 

203 

120 

87 

190 

3S5 

263 

139 

423 

1 153 J 273 1 "600 

1.210 


Foui4h Plan are indic^^elow.^** targets 


nxact aiiocau 


of 


cation'^anS'olte^’SLdlSs Programmes, technical « 
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TABLE 26 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND TARGETS 


Particulars 

1950-51 


1960-61 1 

1965-66 

(likely) 

1970-71 

(targets) 

Number of pupils in classes I to 
V (in lakhs) 

192 

252 

349 -9 

515 

1 . 

695 

Percentage thereof to total 


52-9 

62-2 

i 78-5 

92 -2 

population (6 — II age group) 

42-6 

Number of pupilsin classes VI 

1 

43 

1 

67 

110 

190 

to VIII (in lakhs) . . 

31 

Percentage thereof to total po- 


16-5 

22-5 

32-2 

47 -4 

pulation of age group 1 1 — 14 

12-7 

Number of pupils in classes IX 




52-4 


to XI (in iakhs) 

12 *2 

19 

29-6 

90-0 

Percentage thereof to total po- 
pulation of age group 14 — 17 

1 

5*8 

7-8 

11-7 

17-8 

22-1 

Numlrcr of pupils at the uni- 
versity stage — arts, science 

j 


i 

11 

16 

and commerce — (in lakhs) . . 

3 

7 

7-3 

Percentage thereof to total po- 


1 -5 

1 

1-5 ! 

1 -9 

2-4 

pulation in age group 17 — 23 

0-7 1 

Percentage of students reading 
science at university stage , . 

3S-1 ! 

33 -0 

1 

34-1 

(target) 

42-5 

— 

Number of primaiy/junior 
basic schools 

2,09,671 

2,78,135 

3,30,339 

4,08,930 


Number of middle/scnior basic 

i 



.schools 

! 13,596 

1 21,730 

49,663 

[ 55,765 

— 

Number of high/highcr second- 


aty schools 

7,288 

10,838 

17,257 

22,156 

— 

Number of multi-purpose schools 

— 

255 

. 2,115 

2,446 

— 

Number of training schools . . 

782 

930 

3,138 

1,424 

— 

Number of training colleges . . 

53 

107 

478 

312 

— 

Number of arts, science (in- 
cluding rcsc.irch institutions) 

j 


1 


1 

and commerce colleges 

i 542 

in 

L122 ] 

r; 1.400 



Number of universities 

,27 

32 

45 ' 

. 62 

— 

Percentage of trained teachers 
Primary schools . . . . 

58-8 

61 -2 

64-1 

73-9 1 

_ 

Middle .schools 

53 -3 

58 -5 

66-5 

- 63-4 j 



High/Highcr secondary schools 

53 -S 

1 59-7 

64-1 

1 66-2 i 

— 


Literacy 


The stale o{ literacy in the country, according to lire 1961 census, is 
shown in Table 28 (p. 64). 

ELEMENTARY EDUCiVTlON 

Under a Directive Principle of the Constitution, free and compulsory 
elementary education is to be provided for all children up to the age of 
14. A number of steps have been taken to fulfil this obligation. 

PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The progress of pre-primary education is shown in the table below : 


TABLE 27 

PRE-PRI.MARY EDUCATION 


- 

Year 

Number 

of 

schools 1 

i. 

1 

Number 

of 

students 
on rolls* 

Number 

of 

teachers 

1 Direct 

expendi- 
! lure 

'j(Rs. in lakhs) 

1950-51 




.. 

303 1 

21,640 

866 

1 11-98 

1955-56 





630 

45,828 

3,880 

24 -99 

1960.61 


, J 

_ ^ 


1,909 1 

1,21,184 

4.007 

58 -73 

1961-62 





2.240 ! 

1,48,866 

4.S95 

1 74 -91 

1562-63 





2,502 1 

1.64.595 

5.221 

1 82-33 

1963-64 

, , 




2.710 : 


S.‘449 

92-10 

5t5rvi-6S 






2.S93 \ 

2.34,268 

6,352 

i 100-0 


•I;AciUv!« pypth in insihutiosj atusched to primary and sccondaiy schools. 
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TABLE 28 

LITERACY IN INDIA** 


State/Union 

Territorj' 


LITERATES 


PERCI 

L 

SNTAGE 

ITERACI 

OF . 

C 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

INDIA ... 

10,55,25,997 

7,79,46,274 

2,75,79,723 

24-0 

34 -5 

13-0 

Slates 







Andhra Pradesh 

76,26,527 

54.82,333 

21,44,194 

21-2 

12-0 

Assam 

32,48,055 

23,61,724 

8,83.661 



16-0 

Bihar 

85,47,845 

69,50,967 

15.96,878 

■139 


6-9 

Gujarat . . 

62,83,256 

43,73,373 

19,09,883 

BCI9 

41-1 

19-1 

Jammu & Kashmir 

3,92,761 

3,21,827 

70.934 

n -0 

17-0 

4-3 

Kerala . . 

79 19,220 

45,96,265 

33,22,955 

46-8 

55 -0 

38 -9 

Madhya Pradesh 

55,44,862 

44,81,454 

10,63,408 

17-1 

27-0 

6-7 

Madras . . 

1,05.80,616 

75,32,323 

30,48,293 

31 -4 

44-5 

18-2 

Maharashtra 

1,17,93,070 

85,88,657 

32,04,413 

29 -S 

42-0 

' 16-8 

Mysore . . 

59,90,585 

43,52.428 

16,38,157 

25-4 

36-1 

14-2 

Nagaland.. 

66,117 

45,917 

20,200 

17-9 

24 -0 

11-3 

Orissa 

38.01,245 

30,42,004 

9,59,241 

21 -7 

34-7 

8 *6 

Punjab* . . 

49.17,396 

35,91,177 

13,26,219 

24-2 

33-0 

14-1 

Rajasthan 

30,65,568 

25,04.983 

5,60,585 

15-2 

23-7 

5-S 

Uttar Pradesh . . 

1,30,13,183 

1,05,46,795 

24,66,388 

17 -6 

27-3 

7-0 

West Bengal 

1,02,25,664 

74,54,006 

27,71,658 

29-3 

40 -1 

17-0 

Union' Territories 
and Other Areas 







Andaman and 

Nicobar Islands 

21,372 

16,675 

4,697 

33-6 

42 -4 

19-3 

Delhi 

14,02,298 

9.04,801 

4,97,497 

52 -7 

60-8 

42-5 

Himachal Pradesh 

2,31,664 

1,91,139 

40,525 

17-1 

27-2 

6-2 

Laccadive, Mini- 




coy and Amin- 
divi Islands . . 

5,610 

4,273 

1,337 

23-3 

35 -8 

11 -0 

Tripura . . 

2,31,188 

1,75,060 

56,128 

20-2 

29*6 

10-2 

Manipur 

2,37,276 

1,74,656 

62.620 

30-4 

45-1 

15-9 

Dadraand Nagar 




Haveli 

5,495 

4,342 

1,153 

9-5 

14-7 

4-1 

Goa, Daman & 





Diu 

1,92,716 

1,18,811 

74.605 

30-75 

39 -04 

23-02 

N’EFA . . 

24,260 

21,879 

2,381 

7-2 

12-3 

1 -5 

Pondicherry 

1,38,149 

92,384 

45,765 

37 -4 

50 -4 

24-6 

Sikkim . . 

19.999 

16,721 

3,278 

12-3 

19-6 

4-3 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Legisla,tion for compulsoiy primary education has been enacted in 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab*, 
Rajasthan, West Bengal and ■ Dellii. Schemes have been drawn up for 
intensive enrolment in schools and training of teachers. As a result en- 
rolment increased from 191.5 laWis in 1950-51 to 512 lalchs (approx.) by 
the end of 1965-66 in the age-group 6-11, For the age-group 11-14, it 
went up from 31.2 lakhs to about 108 lakhs (approx.) during the same 
period. rr ^ & 

Education up to the age of 14 is already free in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar 
(for girls only), Cmjarat (up to Qass VH), Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra (up to VB), Mysore, Punjab, 
(for gkls only) and West Bengal (for girls 


•Relates to pre-reorganisation. 
••Figures based on 1961 Census. 
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The progress of primary education is shown in the following table : 

: ' TABLE 29 
PRIMARY EDUCATION* 


Year . . 

' ’ f ' 

Number 

of 

schools 

Number ■ 
of 

students 

on 

rolls 

■ 

Number 

of 

teachers 

Direct 

exp.cndi- 

ture 

(Rs.in 

crorcs) 

1950-51 

1955-56 .. .. ... 

1960-61 
• 1961-62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 (estimated) • 

2,09,671 

2,78,135 

3,30,397 

3,51,530 

3,66.262 

3,77.106 

3,85,250 

1,82,93.967 

2,29,19,734 

2,66,42,253 

2,94,74,377 

3,12,86,929 

3,31,03,271 

3,35,78,000 

5,37,918 

6,91,249 

7,41,695 

7,94,747 

8,32,996 

8,81,438 

9,06,900 

v' 36-49 
53-73 
73-44 
82-67 
92-94 
99 -01 
105-18 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The table below shows at a .glance ^e position regarding the develop- 
ment and financing of secondary education ; 

TABLE 30 

SECONDARY EDUCATIONt 


Year 

Number 

of 

' schools 

Number 
-•■of ■ 

students 
on rolls 

Number 

teachers 

Direct 

expendi- 

ture 

(Rs. incrores) 

1950-51 

1955-56 • 

1960- 61 • ... 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 . . . 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 (estimated) 

' 1 

. 

20,884 
- 32,568 
66,920 
75,221 
82,817 
88,584 
96,150 

52,32,009 

85,26,509 

1,81,22,356 

2,05,65,739 

2,26,70,116 

2,47,39,669 

2,52,95,000 

1 > » 

. .30-74 
52-02 
111-83 
127-96 
347-05 
166-88 

1 84-33 


As, a result of the recommendations of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission appointed by the Government) of India in 1952 and the suggestions 
made by the Central Advisory Board of Education in this behalf, it was 
decided that the eventual pattern of education should be ; 

(a) eight years of integrated Elementary (Basic) Education, 

(b) three or four years of secondary education with diversified 

' courses, • ; 

(c) three years of University Education after the Higher Secondary 
school leading to the first degree. 

All State Governments except thoSe of Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, Madras, 
Kerala and Nagalmd have, taken steps to re-organise secondary , education 
on these lines. The pace of re-organisatidh has, however, been uneven 
due to financial and administrative difficulties and paucity of trained teach- 
ers with adequate qualifications. It was estimated that in 1964-65, of the 
total number of 25,017 secondary schools, 6,128 W'ecre of higher secondary 
pidtem. Enrolment- increased from' about 29 lakhs in 1955-56 to about 
54 lakhs in 1965-66. ■ 

The Education Commission has suggested a uniform pattern of 15 
years’ duration leading to 1st degree (i.e. 10 years of high school educa- 
tion, 2 years of hi^ef secondary education and 3 years for the first degree 
course). Its suggestions are under consideration. ' , 

Among steps taken by the Centrr^ 'and State^ Goyemments to improve 
educational standards are : crash programme for .the improvement of 

* Includes junior basic schools for which separate figures are available in Table 31. 
■tlncludes senior basic and post-basic schools for which separate figures are available 
, in Table 31. ' 
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science teaching, strengthening of educational and vocational guidance 
facilities, establishment of State Evaluation Units for examination refonn 
and diversification of the secondary curriculum. 

To further the programme of examination ' reform, evaluation units 
have been set up in almost all the Sta,tes. The State Bureaux of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance are being strengthened in all the States 
except Madras and Jammu and Kashmir. 

BAStC EDUCATION 

Basic education has been the accepted pattern of the educa.tional system 
for sometime. The Educational Commission has recommended that the 
essential principles of basic education are so important that they should 
guide and shape the educational system at all levels and, therefore, no 
one stage of education may be designated as Basic education. 

The progress of basic education is shown in the table below. 

TABLE 31 


PROGRESS OF BASIC EDUCATION* 


particulars 

19S0-51 

19S5-S6 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

estimated 

Number of school ; 








(n Junior basic 

33.379 

42.971 

65.949 

73.982 

78,293 

83,461 

82.000 

(it) Senior basic 

388 

4,482 

14.269 

15,485 

16.553 

17.036 

18,000 

(i/i) Post-basic 

Number ofatudents: 

— 

19 

31 

31 

24 

17 

38 

(/) Junior basic 

S. 46.240 

37.30.459 

65.01.134 

7^43.412 

83.99.937 

92 87.144 

90.35.000 

, (it) Senior basic 

66.482 

13.29.748 

32.20.298 

35,19,550 

38.82.734 

1 0.06S 

42.97.000 

(ill) Post-basic 

Number of teachers: 

— 

2.377 

4.340 

4,712 

5.838 

4,467 

5.650 

(0 Junior basic 

74.756 

I.II.347 

1.75.606 

1.95.429 

2,11,413 

2.41,162 

2,38,000 

(//} Senior basic 

2.563 

S9,672 

1,02.083 

1,11.810 

1,20.048 

1,24,598. 

1.31,800 

(iii) Post-basic 

Direct expenditure: 

— 

— r 

249 

265 

263 

218 

340 

(Ri incforesj 








(0 Junior basic 

3-94 

8*11 

15-99 

18.87 

20-87 

24-48 

24-54 

(it) Scniorbasic 

0-2t 

4-06 

12-36 

13-53 

15-18 

16-34 

18*16 

(///) Post-basic 

— 

OM 

0-04 

' 0 05 

0-05 

0-05 

0-09 


The National Institute of Basic Education, set up in 1956, presently a 
constituent unit of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, is engaged in carrying out research and offering training and 
guidance to teachers and administrators of basic education. It also pro- 
vides suitable material and literature to pupils and teachers. 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL EDUCATION** 

The number of institutions, enrolment and teachers and expenditure 
on vocational and technical school education are shown below : 

TABLE 32 


Year 

Number 

of 

institutions 

Number of 
students 
on rolls 

Number 

of 

teachers 

Direct 
expenditure 
(Rs. crores) 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 .. " 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65.. 

2,339 

3,074 

4,145 

3,751 

3,846 

4,137 

2,66,080 

1,87,194 

2,62,46S' 

4,01,274 

4,08,443 

4,24,264- 

4,57,350 

28,35,300 

11,598 

16,597 

27,152 

28,857 

29,849 

33,494 

78,290 

3-69 

5-45 

11- 41 

12- 80 

13- 04 
16-24 

14- 67 


ard s:cokda.V 

enginsering, fore^,^*indJStry”m^dtdnp arts and crafts, commerce, 
science, polytechnSs M^oAers.' ®‘*“'^‘‘'’“Ueachers’ training, veterinary 

• tinclusive of basic primary. 



SPECIAL SCHOOI. EDUCATION 

From 1964-65 a new classification of institutions has been adopted. 
Institutions like schools for music, dancing, other fine arts, social works 
etc., which were formerly included under special education are now being 
classified under vocational/professional education. 


TABLE 33 

SPECIAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Year 

\ 

Number - 
1 of 

institutions 

Number 

of 

students 

Number 
of ! 

teachers 1 

1 

Direct 
expenditure 
(Rs. crorc) 

1950-51 

52,813 

14,04,443 

16,686 

2-33 

1955-56 .. .. 

50,987 

14,87,878 

20,611 

2-65 

1960-61 

67,084 

16,89,651 

31,699 

1 3-20 

1961-62 . . ' ' . . 

2,50,434 

26,25,997 

34,224 

3-46 

1962-63 

2,68,557 

22,67,689 

31,011 

3-38 

1963-64 

2,13,566 

19,50,411 

28,386 

' 3-40 


higher and university EDUCATION 

Post-secondary education in India is imparted tiurough arts and science, 
professional and special education colleges, research institutions and 
universities. In States having Boards of Higher Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education, post-intermediate -education is conducted under the 
direction and control of universities in respect of courses of study, exami- 
nations , and award of degrees and diplomas. 

A forum for the discussion of university problems and for the mutual 
recognition of degrees and diplomats -awarded by the universities in India 
is provided by the Inter-University Board founded in 1925. The functions 
of the B-qard are advisory in character. 

Besides universities, there are a large number of institutions which 
impart higher learning. The ' Birla Institute of Technology and Science, 
Pilani, the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, the Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi, the 
Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi, the Gurukul Kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar, the Kashi Vidyapith, Varanasi, Gujarat Vidya- 
pith, Ahmedabad, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay and the Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad, are all deemed to be universities for the pur- 
poses of the University Grants Commission Act, 1956. Many of the 
research laboratories and institutions mentioned in the chapter on 
“Scientific Research” are recognised by the Inter-University Board as 
centres of higher research. Some of them undertake teaching as well. 

An important development .has been tlie enactment of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University Act. The University will promote study of the prin- 
ciples for which Jawaharlal Nehru stood. A Central University for the 
North- Easte rn region to meet the needs of the hill areas of Assam, Naga- 
land, NEFA and Manipur is also proposed to be established. 
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In Tabic 34 is shown the State/Tcrritoty-uisc distribuUon of 
types of institutions of higher education and in Table 35 is shown the 
growth of these institutions since 1950-51. 


TABLE 34 


state/territory-wse distribution or institutions of hioiier 
education, 1964.65 (ProTisIonal) 





Arts, sci- 

College-*. 

Total 

Statc/Union 

Terri too' 

Universi- 

Boards 

cncc and 

for 

tics 

of 

commerce 

professional 


education 

colleges 

& other 





(including 

research 

institutions) 

education 

(excluding 

commerce 

colleges) 


Andhra Pradesh .. 

4 

1 

77 


145 

Assam 

Bihar 

1 

6 

1 

1 

87 

138 

14 

288 

105 

433 

Gujarat 

3 

1 

114 

7 

125 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1 

— 

17 

21 

3‘> 

Kerala 

1 

1 

89 

159 

250 

Madhiu Pradesh . . 

8 

1 

135 

240 

384 

Madras 


1 

68 

178 

249 

Maharashtra 

6 

2 

187 

513 

70S 

Mysore 

4 

1 

SO 

■ 193 

278 

Nagaland . . 


I’ 

n 

— 


Orissa 


59 

139 

201 

Punjab .. • 



101 

51 

156 

Rajasthan . . 


1 

59 

177 

240 

Uttar Pradesh 


1 

161 

63 

234 

West Bengal 
Andaman & Nicobar 


1 

177 

201 

386 

Islands . . 




1 

1 

Delhi 

Goa, Daman & 

1 

1 

30 

13 

45 

Dia 


_ 

4 

6 

10 

Himachal Pradesh 


— 

6 

19 

25 

Manipur 



8 

9 

17 

NEFA .. 

_ 

- -j 


2 

2 

Pondicherry 



■ 4 

5 

9 

-Tripura 

— 

— 

3 

8 

11 

INDIA.. 

62 

15 

1,606 

2,370 

mmsM 


Table 37 (p. 70) show's tbo universities, their character, their number of 
colleges, and of students, and the expenditure incurred on them. 


table 35 

THEI HIGHER EDUCATION 


Year 

Uni- 

ver- 

sitics 

Boar- 
ds of 
educa- 
tion 

Re- 
sea- 
rch 
ins- ^ 
titu- 
tions' 

Spe- 
cial 
cdu- 
ca- • 
tion 
col- 
leges 

Pro- 
fes* ■ 
sion- 
al& 
tech- 
nical 
col- 
leges 

Arts 

& 

sci. 

cnee 

col- 

leges 

Number 

of 

students 
on rolls 

Number 

of 

teachers 

PDircet 

Expendi- 

ture 

(in crorcs 
ofRs.) 

1950-51 , . 
1955-56 . . 
1960-61 
,1961-62 
1962-63 
- 1963-64 .. 
1964-65 
(estimatcdl 

27 

32 

45 

46 
56 
56 

62 

7 

11 

13 

14 

13 

14 

15 

18 

34 

41 

44 

44 

41 

I 40 

92 

112 

208 

222 

262 

293 

t 

208 

346 

852 

961 

1,073, 

I,1S3 

2,433 


4.03,519 

6,81,179 

9,86,111 

10,58,020 

11,63,881 

12,80,404 

15,30,000 


17-68 

29-71 

56-88 

65-68 

74.90 

83-63 

1 a 

. 93-08 
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University Grants Commission 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the University Education 
Commission appointesd by the Government in 1948, the University Grants 
Commission was constituted in 1953 and given an autonomous statutory 
status by , an Act of Parliament in 1956. The University Grants Commis- 
sion Act, 1956, requires tlie Commission to take such steps as it may 
think fit for the promotion and co-ordination of university wucation and 
for the determination and maintenance of standards of teaching, examina- 
tion- and research in universities. The Commission has the authority to 
make appropriate grants to different universities and implement develop- 
ment schemes. 

The composition of the Commission as on March 31, 1968, was as 
follows : 

chairman D. S. Kotliari. 

Members . . . . . . S. Dhawan, B. Siva Rao, D. S. Rcddj, D. C. Pavtc, 

P. N. Kirpal, T. P. Singh, A. R. Wadia and V. K. 
Gokafc. 

Secretary P.J. Philip. 

HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION* 

The following table indicates the expansion of facilities for higher 
technical (enghiccring and technology) education during the period 
1951-66. 


TABLE 36 


HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Year 

Institutions 

SancU'or 

ed intake 

Ou 

tium 

Degree 

Engg. 

& 

Tech. 

Diploma 

Engg. 

& 

Tech. 

Degree 

Engg. 

& 

Tech. 

Diploma 

Engg. 

& ■ 
Tech 

Degree 

Engg. 

& 

■Tech. 

Diploma 

Engg. 

& 

Tech. 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966** ,. 

“■ 53 

71 
111 
114 
118 
126 
133 
131 1 

89 

109 

209 

231 

248 

261 

274 

276 

■ 


■ 

2,626 

4,103 

10,349 

12,046 

12,938 

17,280 

17,699 

21,500 


Th© Third Plan provided for the establishment of 23 engineering 
colleges, including 8 regional and 94 polytechnics. Twenty-one colleges 
and 77 polytechnics arc already functioning. A College of Architecture 
has been established at Chandigarh and post-graduate facilities expanded 
in other colleges. In addition to this, of the 24 polytechnics provided 
for women under the State Plans, 18 have started functioning. Also 19 
centres have been set up to conduct part-time diploma courses in cn^cer- 
ing for persons working in industry and other technical establishments. 

The Indian institute of Technology, Kharagpur, the first in the chain 
of five higher technological institutes, started functioning in 1951. Tlie 
Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay, and the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Madras, admitted the first batch of students in 1958 and 
1959 respectively, and the Institute at Kanpur in 1960. The College of 

*For a list of engineering and technological instimtions, sec Appendices. 

**ProYisional. 
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Engineering and Tcclmolog)' established in Delhi was raised to tlie status 
of an Indian Institute of Tcclinologj' in 1963. The Institutes at Bombay, 
Madras and Kanpur, when fully developed, will provide for 1,600 students 
at imder-graduatc and 400 at the post-graduate and rescardi levels. Tlic 
targets for the Kliaragpur Institute are 2,000 and 400 rcspcctiTCly and for 
the Delhi Institute 1,250 and 300. During 1966-67, the total enrolment 
at these Institutes was 7,984. The Institutes at Kliaragpur, Bombay and 
Madras have introduced a special 3-year B.Sc. course. A national Insti- 
tute of Forge and Foundry' Technology' has been established at RanchL 


RURjVL higher education 

On the recommendations of the Rural Higher Education Committee, a 
National Council for Higher Education in Rural Areas was established in 
1956 to advise the Government on all matters relating to the development 
of rural higlicr education. Tlic Council had selected 14 institutions for 
development into rural institutes and these arc functioning at Gandhigram 
(Madras), Jamianagar (Delhi), Udaipur (Rajasthan), BLrouli (Bihar), 
Bichpuri (Agiu, U.P.), Sanosara (Gujarat), Coimbatore (Madras), 
Gargotr (Maharashtra), Rajpura (Punjab), Wardha ' (Maharashtra), 
^“““arnatlu (Mysore), Tiiavanoor (Kerala), and Indore (Madhya 

^e post-graduate diplomas in rural economics and co-operation, and 
raral sociology and community' development have been recognised by' the 

to degree of a university. Recognition of 
fnr ^ cquisulcnt to a first degree of a university 

^ been secured. It is also recognised by 

^diM universities for post-graduate 

has been ^ and rural engineering 

some Stat^w^^^f All-India Council of Technical Education and 
‘ 3PPO“hncnt to subordinate services and 
Sanit^ certifiratc roursc in agricultural science and tlie 

GoveMicnts'^^*^^* bavo been recognised by most of the State 

veam’ duritlnn Tff education and teachers’ training of three 
Rural Instiiufe ^b° h'gber secondary stage being condurted in the 

posts at intermediate levels, 
dSon wS^ Inspectors of one ycar/9 months’ 

is restricted fn thocn G^dhigram Rural Institute. Admission 

-Inspector. A Junior experience os Sanitary/Hoalth 

yea^durat-mn 3 ‘^^ber in 1961. It is of one 

urauon and qualification for cligibUity is matriculation. 

SOCIALEDUCATION 

fortheStteS°of Sk lSilS'fofcSt— “ population 

from traditional to oroBreKsivf. crrating m them an urge for change 

of the. country. The faith in them and the future- 

literacy as the core activitv education with adult 

Union Territory admiriistratioiK^^^*^*^\^ State Governments 

Education is to. co-ordinate tjroornmm^^ bie Uru'on MRnistry of 

conduct pilot projects which Provide supporting services and 

project Sr UNESCO a Functional 

programme of the Ministries of S “tegral part of a joint 

and Agnculture, Educ^don and Infer- 
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mation and Broadcasting. Facilities for social ' education for industrial 
workers and their families, are ^veh by the Ministry through institutes in 
selected areas where there is a concentration of industrial population. The 
'first institute was ^tablishM at Indore in 1960 and another similar insti- " 
tote is being started at Nagpur shortly. 

The Ministry also encourages the production of literature for neo- 
literates and the new reading jiublic. Since 1954 the Ministry has been 
organising annual prize competitions to encourage Writers in writing books 
for this class of people. About 40 prizes are awarded every yew to anthors 
of best books written in different regional lan^ages. A similar biennial 
competition is being held in co-operation with UNESCO. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training, estab- 
lished in 1961 (i) rmdertakes, aids and promotes research in all branches 
of education; (ii) org^ses advanced pre-service and in-service ■ training 
and disseminates improved techniques and practices; (iii) organises exten- 
sion service for institutions engag^ in educational research and training 
of teachers; (iv) develops and improves multi-purpose secondary educa^- 
tion; and (v) analyses system of examination so that it helps children’s 
grovlh and reduce subjectivity. 

The Governing Body of the Council is assisted by the Board of Educa- 
tional Studies, the Central Committee on Educational Literature and 
Committees on Appointments, Finance and Works.- The Board functioit- 
ing through three standing sub-committees examines all proposals relating 
to research, training and extension projects referred to it and initiates, 
guides and co-ordinates researdr and training activities of the Council. The 
Committee on Educational Literature supervises the Council’s pro^amme 
of production of text books and other educational literature. In addition to 
the publication of the ’‘Year Book on Education”, the Council brings out 
three periodicals : “School Science”, “Journal of the National Institute of 
Education” and a half-yearly roseardi journal “Indian Educational Re- 
view”, ' , - 

The research and teachers’ training programmes of the Council are 
developed throng the National Institute of Education at New Delhi and 
- four re^onal colleges of education at Ajmer, Bhubaneswar, Bhopal and 
Mysore. The Institute’s programme is at present being implemented by 
its constitute units — Department of Audio-Visual Education, Dqjartment 
of Field Services, Educational Survey Unit, Department of Basic Educa- 
tion, the Central Institute of Education, Department of Adult Education, 
Department of Psychological Foundations, Department cff Science Educa- 
tion and Central lienee Workshq;>, Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration, Department of Foundations of IMucation, Department of Teadier 
-Education, Department of Curricidum and Evaluatic^ and Publication 
Unit. 

The Re^onal Colleges of Education -imparted the integral four-year 
courses teacher training in science technology, commerce and agriculture. 

DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI 

The . programme for the propagation, development and enridnuent of 
Hindi, the official language of-ffie Union, comprises various sdiemes. 
Important mnong them now in progress are : 

(i) evolution, rewew, co-ordination and finalisation of Hindi termino- 
logy othw than legal; (ii) standardisation of keyboard for Hindi type- 


•For tho education of the handicapped, see Chapter IX, Social Welfare. 
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writers and teleprinters; (iii) evolving a standard system of Hindi short- 
hand; (iv) organisation of Hindi teachers’ training colleces on a zonal 
basis in the non-Hindi speaking areas; (v) compilation of tlic Hindi en- 
cyclopaedia in ten volumes by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, the first nine 
volumes of winch have been released, the tenth is under compilation; (vi) 
preparation of standard manuals on various subjects; (vii) preparation of 
terminological indices of selected Hindi poets and novelists and publication 
of omnibus volumes of works of eminent writers; (viii) preparation of bi- 
Im^al and mulU-hngual dicUonarics; (ix) preparation of bi-lingual alphabet 
charts in Hmdi and other regional languages; (x) translation of standard 
works in foreign limguages into Hindi; (xi) finalisation of the form of 
Devanagari script; _(xii) colIecUon and indexing of special vocabulary of 
evolution of symbols in Devanagari script for sounds 
lanpagcs; _(xiv) translation and publication of standard 
Wnlr r? ° jechnical subjects; (xv) establishment of the Central 
S H ndb S for propagaUon and development 

techS teSnW commission for scientific and 

lecnmcal terminology'; (xvii) publicaUon of a quartcrlv journal “Bfnsha" 

youth welfare 

(TrSsiS VSS,i?r •"'■’“S’' ' 

boards and committees for £ . of youth welfare 

of youth welfare activitipc* /-ii implementation and coordination 

to ^culLTe a sense S SiS and social scr>ace camps 

them into contac? tviSi SSrs- *^""5 

provide amenities such ac Campus Work Projects Scheme to 

creation hall-cnm audifnrtn^^^"^^*^’ ^'vimming pools, open air theatres, re- 
institutLsranT L) 5 universifies and other educational 

’ “ promotion of scouUng and guiding in schools. 

National Service Scheme 

Instead, studcnte^hOTc°to°choosG°^?”'^°^t,^ colleges and universities, 
the National Service Corns °'^'v schemes — 

(NSO). This deS on ft,? Sports Organisation 

mission and a resolution adontoH ^'^^P"^™'^"dation of the Education Com- 
rence last year. P State Plication Ministers’ Confe- 

training in civil defSc^coi^lmTt^^'lW training, social service, 

latter will aim at large-scale promm^ion™^f such projects. The 

top-class sportsmen. sports with special facilities for 

Nati^al Fitness Corps Programme 
The National Fitne^;^ rvime- tj « 

educatSn . .‘"‘‘^firoted multipurpose 

tories generally accpni^l’v''®^ higher secondary 

to avanaW^-P/''‘''°^^d cover more sSi Terri- 

e information, at the beginning nf the year. According 

^ ng o£ the academic year 1967-68 
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over 13,500 schools with a total student population of about 58,00,000 stu- 
dents had been covered under the programme. 

Lakshnubai College of Physical Education (Gwalior) 

Tlic College which was set up by the Government of India in 1957 
to provide teacher — training facilities for a Tlircc-ycar Degree Course at tlic 
Under-Graduate level and" also for Post-Graduate studies and research 
continued to improve progressively its facilities for students. 

National Physical Efficiency Drive 

The Scheme was initiated by the Government of India during the 
Second Plan period to awaken general awareness among the people of the 
need and value of physical fitness and to arouse their enthusiasm for a 
higlicr standard of physical cfilcicncy and achievement. 

" Tlic Seventh All India Competition for tlic National Awards in Physical 
Efficiency was organised by die Union Education Ministry at the Lakshmibai 
College of Phj'sical Education (GwaUor) in February, 1968. Fortj'-six 
Competitors, including 11 women, participated. Fifteen persons, including 
5 women, v.-on the National Awards in Physical ECBciency. 

Sports 

Encouragement offered to the organisation of sports has been in tlic 
following directions : 

(i) Rendering assistance to the National sports organisations (one 
for each game), on the advice of the All India Council of 
Sports, for the purchase of sports equipment, sending Indian 
teams abroad, inviting foreign teams to play in India, holding 
national championships, etc. 

(ii) Setting up of Sports Councils in tlic , States/Union Territories. 

(iii) Rendering assistance to Slate Governments and national 
s'jXirts oroanisulions for the construction of utility stadia. 

(iv) Tire National Institute of Sports established at Patiala in 
1961, has so far trained 1,003 coaches. It conducts courses 
in different games under the guidance of experts and lays 
special emphasis on popularising sports and games in educa- 
tional institutions and rural areas. Under the National 
Coaching Scheme, the Institute has set up 35 regional centres 
in ^■arious States with 107 coaches. 

The Ali-Indi.a Council of Sports advises the Government of India and 
die Sports Federations in die matter of development of games and sports 
in the country. 

To ensure belter liaison and coordination between the I..akshmibai 
College of Physical Education (Gwalior) and the National Institute of 
Sports (Patiala), a Society has been set up by die Government of India 
under the chairmanship of General K. M. Cafiappa. Tlie society h res- 
ponsible for the administration of these Ccntr.al Institutes. 



Chapter VI 

CULTURAL ACTTVmES 


Promotion of art and culture and inculcation of art consciousness among 
the people are sought to be achieved through the agency of the Lalit Kala 
Akademi (Academy of Art), Sangeet Natak Akademi (Academy of Dance, 
Drama and Music) and Sahitya Akademi (Academy of Letters). Some 
of the facilities for mass communication at the disposal of the State have also 
been utilised to make the people conscious of their cultural heritage. A 
number of institutions have collaborated in the task of popularising traditional 
arts and crafts. 

ART 

LaUt Kala Akademi 


The Lalit Kala Akademi, set up. in 1954, promotes the development of 
fine arts and undertakes programmes of work of the growth and nourishment 
of paring, sculpture and other graphic arts. It also co-ordinates the 
activities of the regional or State akademis, encourages exchange of ideas 
among various schools of art, publishes literature and fosters inter-regional 
and international contacts through exhibitions, exchange of personnel and 
of art objects. 

The Ai^emi holds a National Exhibition of Art every year at New 
Delhi, which also visits different State capitals by rotation; Exhibitions 
Of arts and crate of eastern and western countries in India and of Indian 
arts and crate abroad are also organised by the Akademi. Seminars devoted 
to vmous aspects of art are held periodically. The Akademi makes annual 
^rds to outstandmg artists partidpating in the National Exhibition of 

i^ong the_ ^ publications brou^ out by the Akademi are Muglvil 

Painting, Ajanta Panting, Mewar 
Terracottas, Bundi Painting, Pmnt- 
PaitJina ^'^P^ars of India in American Collections, Miniature 

South Indian Bronzes, Dra^ 
postcards of India 

Parana arid ram j mmiature paintings, one on Bhagavata 

‘Hebbar’ ‘Ram ^^^I'ographs on ‘Bendre’, ‘Ravi Verma’, 

Gill’ Gupta, ‘Benode Behari Mukherjee’, ‘Shcr 

S?t^ o?co^n^^ Mooke^ea’ besideVa set of 

Sa^cF^n been' published in the Lalit 

bi-annual art ioumak Akademi brings out two 

An Artists Direct ^rbl^Slw^ Lalit Kala (Contempora^) . 

casting has broSt Sra'^u^bS^o?^^^ Information and Broad- 
include Indian An Throush °^„™Portant art publications. They 

and Sculpture o/ S S Architecture 

Bosom Painting ContLpZr^^J'L T/flllcj- Painting, 

^ The Akademi honours 

Rs. 5,000 as a token of recopnlf^\« ^^J^rapairas, Aiisa^wtras and 

field of art. recogmton for their outstanding contiibution in the 


Est of the 196S see Appendices. 
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National Gallery of Modern Art 

The National Gallery of Modem Art, established in 1954, possesses 
1945 art objects representing trends in art for the last hundred years or more. 
Among the ^stinguished artists •whose ■works are represented at the Gallery 
are Rabindranath Tagore, Nandalal Bose, Abanindranath Tagore, 
Jamini Roy, D. P. Roy Chaudhury, Amrita Sher Gill, Sndhir Khastagjr and 
many other , modem painters and scidptors. 

DANCE, DRAMA AND MDSIC 
Sangeet Natak Akadetrti 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi, inaugurated in 1953 and registered as a 
society in 1961, directs its acti.'vities to the- fostering of dance, drama and 
music. .It promotes research, encourages s^ing up of theatre centres and 
training institutions, organises seminars and festiv^s, -awards prizes and 
fosters cultural exchanges. It is also organising libraries of records, books 
and films relating to the fields of its actmty, a museum of musical instru- 
ments and a sound-recording studio. 

The Akademi tnaintains close liaison with the institutions it has recog- 
nised and with affiliated regional akademis now functioning in Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Keraia, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 
These regional akademis collaborate •with the national organisation in survey- 
ing the various art forms in the, country. The Akademi organises drama 
competitions, to encourage dramatic activity in general and the writing and 
production of new plays in particular. 

Three training institutiohs run by the Akademi are the National. School 
of Drama and Asian Theatre Institute at New Delhi; Kathak Kendra, New 
Delhi and Jawaharlal Nehm Manipnri Dance Academy at Imphal. 

The Akademi makes annual awards to outstanding artists in the field 
of dance, drama, and muac.* 

Radio Drama 

, The National Programme of Plays, including some of the best-known 
pkys in Indian dramatic literature, are broadcast sim'ultaneously from 
different stations of All India Radio in the languages of the regions. A total 
o£ 132 i^ays was included in diis series up to December 31, 1967. 

Radio Sangeet Sammelan 

This annual musical event of All India Radio aims at stimulating appre- 
ciation of the principal forms of classical music and presenting a -varied of 
ragas and r^inis by exponents of Hindustani and Kamatak music. Sugam 
Sonnet or li^t music sessions are held in continnation of the classical music 
sessions. An annual music competition confined to young artists (which 
precedes the Sammelan) aims at discovering new talent. Group music com- 
petitions have become a feature of the Sammelan. During 1967, Sammelan 
concerts were held at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad, Tri- 
vandrum, Tiruchi and Bangalore. 

National Programme of Music 

Started in 1952, this AIR programme, featuring eminent artists, aims at 
fostering a .better mutual appreciation between Hindustani and Kafnatak 
systems^ of music. : Duimg 1965, a series of programmes illustrating the 
continuity of tradition in Indian classical music was introduced. During 
1967, the NStiond Programme featured several eminent musicians, vocal 

•For a Hst of the 1966-67 awards, see Appendices. 
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and instrumental, of the Karnataka and Hindustani systems. Regional 
and folk music, operas as well as patriotic son^ are broadcast periodically. 
So far, AIR has produced over 1,000 patriotic sons for broadcast. 

Special Programmes 

Special pro^ammes to commemorate anniversaries of eminent musicians 
(bi-centenary) and composers are also broadcast. These include the anni- 
versaries of Thyagaraja, Taiisen and Maharaja Swati Thirumal. 

Vadya Vrinda 

The AIR Vadya Vrinda (National Orchestra), set up in 1952, has built 
up a sizeable repertoire of compositions based on traditional ragas and folk 
tunes. It also produces thematic compositions. During 1967 it produced 
nineteen compositions. 


Other AIR Programmes 

Qassical music recitals of short duration (Siibaddha Sangeet) are also 
broadcast. Vrindagan (choral music), Sitgam Sangeet (modem light music 
based cm classical and folk melodies), folk and devotional music and Western 
rnusic broadcast from Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Delhi are among 
other forms of musical programmes of All India Radio aimed at the fostering 
4 dictionary of Folk Musical Instruments, supple- 
lUusfrations; has been compiled and work on a dictionary 
ot-tolk music styles is m progress. 


LITERATURE 


Sahitya Akademl . - 

to wS SS inaugurated in 1954, is “a national organisation 

standards m the development of Indian letters and to set high literary 
to foster and co-ordinate hterary activities in all the Indian 

f of country”, 

coverfr/all Sr % f./^'^^^’Sraphy of Indian Literature (2Qth Century), 
the fo^SSrS'''’^ ment published in the twentieth century in 
in Endish niihliitiM • specified m the Constitution, as well as boolrs 

P^St acffi ofTSlT r ^dian authors, is one of the im- 

relating to .Lsamesl volume of the bibliography 

covering Hindi j Endish and the second volume 

lished. ^ Two more Malayalam have already been pub- 

ediUon°ri* KaB^s’’MS*Sa released are cnScal 

»Jes“ST,;dSsr'i/^ “iTeS 

the ancient Sanskrit work AsnkLnT^^'^‘^ Literatures; a critical edition of 
Malayalam, Tan^ f ^ologi^s of Punjabi, Kashmiri, 

As^mese and Punjabi; Vaishnava Iv^rc poetry; folk songs m 

m Gujarati. Kannada and Teluau- Assam and Bengal; one-act plays 

Maratlu, Sindhi, Tamil and Hindi, Gujarati, Kannada; 

Bharati's poems in Hindi Malavalam’ i? Kannada; selections of 

wades AgarkaPs, Chiplunkar’s nros' in “d Kannada; of Raj- 
Gujarati; selections from Bharat selections from Nhanalal in 

Ghantamrita in Ben^i and ShaL Eshemanand- and Chaitanya 

|?“«.prose in Sin*n Secti^^S Sami,. Sachal and Diwm 
gmad^ ^leaion of EasavaSa fr Vahathol’s poems in Hindi and 
Gandhi m Kannada, Malkyal^ SfrdW writings of Mahatma 

^ imclhi, Tamil, Telugn and Urdu; a Sympo- 
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Slum on Contemporary Indian Literature, m Anthology of Contemporary 
Indian Short Stories and a Russian-Hindi dictiona^. 

The Akademi has undertaken the publication of the cohected works of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in Urdu and the poeUcal writings of Sajdar 
Pooran Singh in Punjabi. It has also sponsored a series of mono^aphs 
on the life and contribution of various Indian writers, both ancient -and. 

modem, entitled Makers of Indian Literature. t , j u 

' A number of Indian and forei^ classics have been translated ^d pu^ 
lished in several Indian languages. Among them are a selection of Tagore s 
writings m eight volumes for translation in Indian languages. Eighty-six 
such translations have so far been published. The Tagore centenary volume 
with contributions by distinguished writers' from all over, the world was 
published at the time of the International Literary Seminar. Translations of 
Rofflain RoUand’s The Life of Vivekoumda in some Indian languages were 
undertaken in connection with his birth centenary in 1963. 

The Akademi brought out publications during 1967-68 in different 
Indian languages under its various programmes. 

The Akademi publishes two journals, a quarterly in English called 
Indian Literature and a half-yearly in Sanskrit called Sanskrita Pratibha. A 
monthly bulletin is also being issued since January 1964. 

The Akademi makes annual awards to authors of outstanding books 
published in Indian languages.* 


Gandhian Literature 

V 

Early in 1956, a scheme was launched by the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting to -publish a complete collection of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
writings, speeches and letters' in chronological order in a series of volumes. 
The first 26 volumes in English covering the period 1884 to April 1925 
and 23 volumes in Hindi have been released. 


Literary Broadcasts 

The National Symposium of Poets, first organised in 1956 by AIR, is 
now a regular annual feature in which leading poets of. the country partici- 
pate. 

/m all-fodia gathering of writers representing different branches of 
creative writing was first convened in 1956 and has become an annual feature. 
A symposium of eminent poets of Indian languages was broadcast during 
1968 on the eve of the Republic Day. 

The Patel Memorial Lectures, delivered annually since 1955 by eminent 
persons and presenting m a popular manner the results of their study and 
experience, aim at contributing to the existing knowledge in a ^ven subject 
and promoting awareness of contemporary problems. In 1967 Dr. Jacob 
Chandy, Head of the Department of Neurolo^cal Sciences, Christian Medi- 
cal College and Hospital, Vellore, delivered lectures on “The Physician and 
the Society”. ^ The Lad Memorial Lectures, instituted in 1958, ate deliver- 
^ in Marathi from the radio .stations serving the Marathi-speaking re^on. 
pe 1968 lectures are to be delivered by Dr. T. G. Mainkar, Professor of 
Sansknt, Delhi University on “Sanskiitcha Natya Sansar”. 

National Book Trust ' ‘ . 

The National Book Trust was set up in 1957 to encourage the produc- 
S 5 >pd literature and to make such works available at moderate prices 
to hbranes, educational institutions and the public. So far 250 such nubli- 
cations have been released. • “ 


♦For a list^of the 1967 aivards, see Appendices. 
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The Trust also publishes standard works on education, science, culture 
and the humanities. Qassical Indian literature, the translation of foreign 
classics and the translation of Indian classics from one regional language 
into another receive attention. Universities and other learned bodies can 
seek the assistance of the Trust for the publication of approved books.- 
The Trust organised Second National Book Fair at Delhi in 1967 where 
an exhibition of 10,000 selected books published in various Indian languages 
was put up. The publkhers and booksellers also set up stalls displaying 
and selling their puWicatkms. This was followed by five regional exhibitions 
of books held at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, Bhavnagar and Rajkot during 
February and March 1968, 


PROMOTION OP inter-state;cultural understanding 


Exchange of Cultural Troupes 

Inter-State Exchange of Cultural Troupes, introduced in 
troupes me sent from one State to another to promote the emo- 
uonm md cultural integration of the country. So far, troupes from Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Madras and Rajasthan haw visit^ other States. . 


Open At Theatres 

theatres are Ircing established in rural areas to provide faci- 
people to stage drama, dance and other cultural activities. Since 
StateT^'^^'^^°'^ scheme theatres have been sanctioned in various 


Assistance to Theatre Groups 

Rs. 30,000 exists in the budget for 1967-68 for giving 
financial assistance to deserving theatre groups. ^ 

CkW Troupes for Armed Forces in the For^vard Areas 

is to ^ 1963.- The main purpose of the scheme 

aiteas bv snonsori^^^^^- ■? stationed in the forward 

and &«jara?LS 

io Cultural Organisations/Emilteju Artists 
poses^^lmral'^SSsaSs 

nent artists in indigent specific scheme and emi- 

ad hoc grants and Swv ^ ^ financially assisted through 

-.3.75-000 

to promote "^tter'^^derstailn^^ ^^^^®^®^ “ Ministry of 
exchange of delegations of artist*; ch,/f goodwill by means of 

with other conn? scholars and publications, exhi- 
intpm’ ,,^^P^^tion of Indian teacher*: ^ through presentation of 

SRfi-conferenri?'^ semce abroad, participation in 
latinn«°^f Studies abroad and a*:c - 1 ‘^Ptral agreements, creation of 
lat.^ of Indian classics in fmei^ iSf “ for the publication of trans- 
^xhibitiojis and vice versG. 

reflecting the'm^^^ (Smra organised abroad. 

other countries are. held 
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Cithural Aprcancnts 

Durinf, 1967-6S cultunl aj^ccmcnts have been entered into vdtij 
Hungary, Rumania, HJiSR, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. Mongolia and J.>5pan. 

Grams 

Grants-in-aicl have been given to societies and inslilutrons in India and 
abroad engaged in fostering closer cultural relations beUsten India and other 
countries. 

Indian Council for CiiUurcJ Rdatiotu; 

Tile Indian Council for Cultural Relations was c'^Uiblishcd in April. 
1950, with Uie object Of establishing, retiring and strengthening cultural 
relations between India and other countries. ^ Althougli financed cntircU* by 
the Govcmmeni of India, the Council functions as an autonomous liocfy. 

Atnongsi Urn many activities of the ICCR, the following may be men- 
tioned : arranpng orientation courses, .summer camps, cxcurrion tours and 
social get-together for the benefit of fo.'cign students in lndi.i; oxchanre 
of visits by eminent scholars, savants .and students; nuaintcnancc of chairs 
of Indology in universities outside India; .appointment abroad of lecturers in 
Indian culture; presentation of books and films about India; welfare of foreign 
students in India; reception and entertainment of distinguished forcignexr, in 
India; organising lectures by eminent sclmlars; cxliibition of paintings and 
photographs and aswird of travel grtmts and schobarships to Indian and 
foreign students. 

Ihc Council publishes tsw quarterly joum.'ds, n.anicl>% IrJc'-Asian Cul- 
iurc in English and Thaquafaud-JIind in Arabic and a bi-monthly bulletin 
crillcd CuUtiral Nc\<.'s from India. It undertakes pubUcaticn of b^ks and 
brochures relating to difTercnl a<rrx;cts of India’s culture and transhiilon of 
Indian publications into foreign languages. Tljc Council .idmintstcrs the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for the promotion of po.icc and intern a !kin.“il 
understanding, instituted fay the Government in 1964. Tlic first award went 
to U Tliant, Secretary General, United -Nation.^, and wa.s prc<;cntcd to him 
in April, 1967. The next award (postlmmous) will go to Dr. Martin 
Imthcr King. 

Archaeology 

TJic Archaeological Survey , of Indm, established in IS61, i.s engaged in 
the Mploration and excavation of .ancient sites, maintenance and preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments: declared to be of national importance by law. 
study of epigraphs and coins, exhibition and preservation of ancient rehes 
in the museums, and preparation and publication of multiform records, reports 
and reviews, ■ It has 10 Circles spread all over the country and ten scp.irato 
specialised branches dealing with cxcav.ntion, pre-history, 'epigraphs, chemi- 
cal preservation, archaeological g.nrdens, museums, and survey of temples. 

During the last few yeans, the .Surv-cy has sent e.vpeditions to UAR, 
Nqjal and Afghanistan for conducting diverse archaeological uorks. 

Among the numerous cxcavadons conducted by the Survey in tho recent 
part, mention may be made of those at Kalibangan (Rnjasilmn), proto- 
lustorica! Settlement at Poondi and Neyvcii (Madras), Stone Ago sites; 
Burzahora (J.immu and Kashmir), a ncoliUiic site; P.aiyampalli (Madras), 
a ncobthic-cHm-mcgaliihic settlement and Early Slone Age sites on Godavari 
in Maharashtra and on Banganga in Himachal Pradc,sh,'' 

Tfio Survey' brings out some publications. Among tlic recent ones is tlic 
book on Ajanta. mural which is an album of paintings and sculptures. 


Chapter VII ... 

SaENTIFIC RESEARCH 

■ The policy of the Government of fiidia with iega,rd to science and scienti- . 
fic research was formulated in a resolution of March 4, 1958, and laid as 
a statement on the table of botli Houses of Parliament on March 31, 1958, 

- The aims of tliis policy are : 

(i) to foster, promote, and sustain, by all appropriate means, the 
cultivation of science and scientific research in all its aspects— 
pure, applied and education; 

(«) to cnsur<? an adequate supply, within the country, of research 
scientists of tlic highest quality, and to recognise their work as 
an important component of the strcngtii of the nation; 

(///) to encourage and initiate, witli all possible speed, programmes 
for the training of scientific and technical personnel, on a scale 
adequate to fulfil the country’s needs in science and education, 
agriculture and industry, and defence; 

(iv) to ensure that tlic creative talent of men and women h encouraged 
and finds full scope in scientific activity; 

(v) to encourage individual initiative for die acquisition and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, and for the discovery of new knowledge, 
in an atmosphere of academic freedom; and 

(vi) in general, to secure for the people of the country all the benefits 
. that can accrue from the acquisition and application of scientific 

knowledge, 

COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

Scientific and industrial research under State auspices is carried out in 
India mainly through tlic Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
the various national laboratories or research institutes set up under its control, 
Tlie Council also supports, scientific research in universities and other centres 
of learning. Tlie Council grants fellowships to qualified persons who wish to 
pursue science as a career and disseminates scientific knowledge and informa- 
tion. It has also the responsibility of administering the “Pool for tempora^rj' 
placement of well-qualified Indian scientists and tcchnolo^sts returning from 
abroad,” It maintains a National Register of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel in the country. 

National Laboratories 

The national laboratories, institutes and museums set up by the Council 
at various centres in the country and the functions entrusted to diem are 
shown in the following table, 

TABLE 38 

NATIONAL LABORAXORIES/INSTITUTES/MUSELA'S 


Name 

Location j 

Functions 

1. National Physical Labora- 
tory 

New Delhi 

Research on problems relating to 
physics, both fundamental and 
applied including ferro-electric 
material and carbon products. 
Maintenance of Standards. 
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TABLE 38 (contd.) 


Location. 


Functions 


2. Nitional Chemical Labo- Poona 
ratbry 


3. Central Fuel Research Jealgora 
Institute (Bihar) 


4. Central Glass and Ceramic Jadasimr 
Research Institute (Calcutta) 


5. Central Food Technological Mysore 
Research Institute 


National Metallurgical Labo- Jamshedpur 
ratory 


7. Central Drug Researci Insti- Lucknow 
tute 


S. Catial R'oad Research New Delhi 

Instnute 

9. Central Electro-Chemical Knraikudi 
Research Institute (Madras) 

^^adras 


“■ ^hute®““''“® Research Roorfcce 

12, Central Electronics Engineer- Pitani 

mg Research Institute (Rajasthan) 

13. National Botanical Gardens Lucknow 


Fundamental and applied research 
covering the vrholc field of che- 
mistry for which other spedalis- 
cd institutes have noth jen set up. 
The National Collection of Type 
Cultures is housed in the Labo- 
ratory. 

Fundamental and applied research 
on fuels— solid, liquid and gase- 
ous. Physical and chemical sur- 
veys of Indian coals arc conduct- 
ed through seven coal survey 
stations under the Institute. 
Research on different aspects of 
glass and ceramics, pottery, por- 
celain, refractories and enainels; 
development of processes for 
manufacture of glass and ceramic 
articles ; standardisation of raw 
materials used in the ceramic 
industry. 

Augmenting food supplies, im- 
proving methods of storage, 
transportation, preservation, 
processing development of new 
nutritious food, raising engi- 
neering and technological stan- 
dards of food industries, provi- 
ding technical advice and assis- 
tance, training food scientists 
and fechnologists, eiqjeriroental 
stations at Tiruchl, Mangalore, 
Hyderabad, Bombay, Nagpur, 
Lucknow and Ludhiana. 
Fundamental andappliedmetallur- 
gical research. It also maintains 
Regional Foundry RosearchSta- 
tions. 

Ailaspccts of drug research includ- 
ing evaluation and standardisa- 
tion of crude drug!, discovery of 
'substitutes for phatmacopoml 
drugs and plants, pharmaceutical 
and synthetic chemicals, bio- 
chemistry and biophysics, infec- 
tion immunisation, pharmacolo- 
gy and chemotherapy. 

Research on road materials, testing 
of road materials and road sur- 
faces. Investigations on new 
techniques of road construction. 
Research on different aspects of 
electro-chemistry, includingelec- 
tro-metallurgy, clectro-deposi- 
tion and allied problems. 
Fundamental and applied aspects 
of leather technology. It has 
regional extension centres at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur, Raj- 
kot and Jullundur. 

Engineering and structural aspects 
ofbuildingand human comforts 
in relation to buildings. . , 

Designandconstructionofelectro- 
nic equipment and components 
and test equipment. 

Collection and cultivation of eco- 
nomic plants. ' 
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TABLE 38 (coittd.) 


Name 


14. Control Salt and Marine 
I Chemicals Research 

Institute 


15. Gintral ’Mining Research 

Station 

9 

16. Regional Research Labora- 

tory 

17. Indian Institute of Experi- 

mental Medicine 

18. Birla Industrial and Tech- 

nological Museum 
19.3 Regional Research Labo- 
ratory 


20. Central Mechanical Engi- 

neering Research Institute 

21, Central Public Health Engi- 

noerins Research Institute 


22. National Aeronautical 
Laboratory 


23. Regional Research Labo- 
ratory 


24. Central Indian Medicinal 

Plants Organisation 

25. Central Scientific Instruments 

Organisation 


26, • Indian Institute of Petroleum 


27, National Geophysical Re- 
search Institute 


28, Visveswaraya Industrial and 
Technological Museum 
' 29. Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Centre 


Location 


Functions 


Bhavnagar 

(Gujarat) 


Dhanbad 

(Bihar) 

Hyderabad 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 

Jamrau-Tawi 
(Jammu &. 
Kashmir) 


Durgapur 
(W. Bengal) 
Nagpur 


Bangalore 


Jorhat 

(Assam) 


Lucknow 


Chandigarh 


Dehra Dun 


Hyderabad 


Bangalore 
New Delhi 


Investigation of production of pure 
salts ; economic utilisation of 
by-products of saltmanufacturc; 
development of new methods 
and techniques for the recovery, 
production and utilisation of 
marine and allied chemicals. 
Rcse.'irch on methods of mining, 
safety in mines and mine ma- 
chinery. 

Research on problems relating to 
the industries and raw materials 
of the region. 

Research in various aspects of bio- 
chemistry as applied to medicine, 
bacteriology, etc. 

To dcpictscicntificand technologi- 
cal advancement. 

Research on problems relating to 
the industries ahd raw materials 
of the region and research 
specially directed to medicinal 
plants of the North West 
Himalayas. 

Research in mechanical engineer- 
ing in all aspects. 

Research in all aspects of public 
health engineering and co-ordi- 
nation of work of nil interested 
agencies in this field in the 
country. Ficldccntres and units 
of the Institute arc functioning 
at various places in the country. 
Scientific investigation of the pro- 
blems of flight with a view to 
their practical application to the 
design, construction and opera- 
tion of aircraft in India. 
Research on problems relating to 
more efficient 'utilisation and 
better conservation of import- 
lant national resources of Assam 
and other regional needs posing 
special problems. 

Development of cultivation and 
utilisation of medicinal plants 
on organised basis. 

Promotion and development of in- 
digenous manufacture of scienti- 
fic instruments for teaching, 
research and industry. 
Research in petroleum refining and 
processing of natural gas. petro- 
chemicals, etc., and providing 
facilities for the training of per- 
sonnel for petroleum industry. 
Correlation of the field data in all 
fundamental aspects of geology 
and geophysics vvitli laboratory 
investigations and theoretical 
studies. 

Amuseumtodcpictscientific and 
technological advancement. 
Provides full range of documenta- 
tion services.. 





TABLE 38 {concld.) 


Name 

Location 

30. National Institute of Oceano- 
graphy 

New Delhi 

31. Regional Research Labo- 
ratory 

Bhubaneswar 

32. Mafatlal Scientific and Tech- 

nological Museum 

33. Structural Engineering Re- 

search Centre 

Bombay 

Roorkee 

34. Industrial Toxicological Re- 
search Centre 

Lucknow 

35. Publications & Information 
Directorate (including 

Indian Languages Unit) 

New Delhi 


Functions 


Research op various aspects of 
physical, biological, geological 
and chemical oceanography in- 
cluding prospecting for Petro- 
leum and minerals in sea bed. 

Research on problems relating to 
industries and raw material , of 
the region. 

A Museum to depict scientific and 
technological advancement. 

Research in specialised design and 
development work in structural 
problems connected with build- 
‘ings, bridges and other struc- 
tures. 

Studies in harmful effect of indu- 
strial toxins on skin, blood, 
gastrcintcstinal treat, central 
nervous system, bones etc. 

Planning and publicatiotiof mono- 
graphs, journals and other pub- 
lications disseminating scientific 
and technical information. The 
Indian Languages Unit releases 
similar information through the 
medium of Hindi and other 
Indian languages. 


/ 


Sponsored Research 

Jlirou^ a liberal system of grants-in-aid, scientists in other technical 
institutes, industrial laboratories and universities are enabled to pursue fun- 
damental and applied research and develop their own special fields. During 
1967, 676 such grant-in-aid research schemes were in progress at 120 
centres. _ Apart from the practical results achieved, the schemes provide 
opportunities of training for young research workers and develop centres of 
mdependent research work. Junior and senior fellowships are also being 
awarded to talented yoimg persons, besides financial aid to retired and emeri- 
es scientists. In 1967 the Council granted 1,577 fellowships and grants to 
53 retired scientists and 8 emeritus scientists. 


Research Associations 

Research association in difierent industrail fields are being assisted in 
and recurring expenditure and by way of technical .advice, pre- 
^ procurement of expertise and materials. Twelve 

art^ifk mfnt catering to the textile, rubber, silk, 

3 P j P > d, cement, jute, wool, tea and automobile industries. 

Liaison and Extension Services 

con^t^w^dTAe in most of the laboratories to maintain 

S winS of the associations and users of research. Exten- 

thc processes for the benefit o?S°£dus^!“^^ demonstration of 

Publications and Injormaiion 

Technical reports setontifif , 

proceedings and fortnightly surveys, symposia 

rate which also handle^e<*£cal ennni^ published throu^ a Directo- 

1 enquines on natural resources. The Wealth 
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of India, a dictionary of Indian raw materials and industrial products, as 
well as journals like The Journal of Scientific and Industrial Research, The 
Indian Journal of Chemistry, The Indian Journal of ~Vure and Applied 
Physics, The Indian Journal of Technology, Research and Industry 
and The Indian Journal of Experimental Biology, are among tlie ii^ortant 
publications handled by the Directorate. The Indian Languages Unit under- 
takes publication of journals and popular science beroks in Hindi and other 
Indian languages. Science Reporter, a popular science journal, is also 
issued by the Council. 

Scientists’ Pool 

For placement of eminent scholars and scientists returning from abroad, 
the Council maintains a pool. During 1967, 607 persons were selected to 
the Scientists’ Pool. The number of Pool Officers working at the end of 
January 1968 \vas 396, about half of whom were working in universities. 

Vijnan Mandirs 

Fifty two centres known as ‘Vijnan Mandirs’ have been set up generally 
at sites covered by Community Development Projects. Equipped with a 
laboratory each and manned by suitably qualified and trained personnel, 
these centres disseminate scientific knowledge among the rural populace and 
educate them in the potentialities of the mctliods of science as applied to 
their day-to-day life. Since April 1963, their administrative control has 
been transferred to State Governments and Union Territories. 

ATO^^C ENERGY AND OUTER SPACE RESEARCH 

^ The Atomic Energy Commission is responsible for planning and formu- 
lating tlie programme for the development of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. The programme aims at encouraging the use of atomic energy 
in agriculture, biology, industry, and medicine, mainly through ffie produc- 
tion and application of radioisotopes and radiation sources, arid at the 
development of atomic energy as a source of cheap electric power. The 
programme is executed by tlie Department of Atomic Energy. 

The principal centre for research and development of atomic energy is 
the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre at Trombay, near Bombay. There are 
three nuclear reactors at the Trombay Establisliment — “Apsara”, a onc- 
megawatt pool type reactor; the “Canada-India Reactor”, a 40-mw reactor 
and potentially one of the ivorld’s largest) isotope producers; and “Zcrlina”, 
a zero -energy experimental reactor, pthcr production facilities at the 
Trombay Establishment include a Thorium Plant and a Uranium Metal 
Plant, a Heavy Water Rcconcentration Plant, a Fuel Element Fabrication 
Plant, a Plutonium Plant, a 5.5 MeV Van-dc-Graaff accelerator plus a 
number of laboratories and workshops. During the year an Electronics 
Prototype Engineering Laboratory and a RcliabUity Evaluation Laboratory 
were added. The Fuel Element fabrication plant produces fuel elements for 
the “Canada-India Reactor” and“Zerlina”. This plant is also used for re- 
search and development work in new fuels and materials. India is one of 
the five countries in the world to have an operational plutonium plant for 
reprocessing irradiated fuel elements to obtain plutonium, a valuable fissile 
material for future power reactors. 

The Radio-Chemistry and Isqtbpe Laboratories at Trombay are pro- 
ducing radioisotopes and labelled compounds. Over 60 medical institutions 
in the county, are supplied regularly with radioisotopes, radiation sources 
•and . accessories produced at Trombay. In the international market, Trom- 
bay-produced isotopes are increasin^y finding acceptance and have been 
sold even to such advanced countries as France, E. Germany' and the U.S.A. 
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Within India, isotopes are being used for diagnosing and tteating cMcer 
and certain other diseases. Apart from their medical application, they tove 
been used to detect leaks in dams, to trace movement of dredged silt m har- 
bours and for detecting weld defects. The isotope laboratories have deve- 
looed’ radiation sources like Gamma Chambers, built radiography cameras 
aiSlnepared, first time in India, a plutonium-beryllium neutron source. _ 
The Electronic Laboratories have developed all the_ sensitive electronic- 
instruments required in atonfic energy work and are meeting the requirements 
of the laboratories at Trombay as well as other research centres, labora- 
tories and institutions all over the country. These include osdlloscope, 
nuclear data processors, control panels and instrumentation . for riuclear 
power stations. The Technical Physics Division is evolving and fabricating 
sophisticated high-vacuum equipments. . ^ , 

A public sector corporation known as the Electronics Corporation of 
Indi a Ltd., has been set up at Hyderabad for the commercial production of 
electronic equipment developed at Trombay. 

In the field of agriculture, considerable work has been done_ to study 
the fundamental aspects of Wolo^cal actions of ionising radiations, the 
induction of mutations in plants of economic importance such as rice, 
groundnut, etc., and to develop methods of preservation of food by irradia- 
tion. Several mutants of scientific and economic value have already been 
isolated. They include new strains of rice with such characteristics as higher 
yield, finer grain, early flowering and whiter kernel. Significant advances 
have been made in the control of insect pests in stored grain by radiation. 

Research work relating to use of ra^oactivo isotopes in medicine is 
carried on by the Radiation Medidne Centre, and the Tata Memorial Centre 
at Bombay. The latter body is an amalgamation of the erstwhile Tata Memo- 
rial Hospital and the Indian Cancer Research Centre. 


Mineral Division 

Atomic Minerals Division of the Department is charged with the 
function of conducting comprehe^Ve surveys for the location of. 
atomic nunerals, development of mineral technology, drilling, mining and 
conservation of atomic rimerals. A public sector undertaking, the Urapiiim 
Corporation of India Limited, operates a Uranium Mine and Mill at Jaduguda 
The-Ihdian Rare Earfc Limited, another Government under- 
taking is responsible for commercial exploitation of the mineral sands on 
the bracbes of Kerala and Madras.. Ih Hyderabad, the Electronics. Corpora- 
tion of India Limited, another concern under the Etepartmerit, undertakes the 
manufacture of a wide r^ge of electronic instrumentation and equipment 
tor nuclear and non-nuclear use. 

To the fuel requirements of nuclear power reactors, a nuclear fuel 
complex IS being set up at Hyderabad. 

To “ various stages of construction. At 
from Bombay, a 380 mw atomic station is in an ad- 
comn^ioned towards the end of 1968. 
rtf onn -mv I^jss^an another station composed of two units 

nary civil wS£ LTtffdTtkrit 

^versifies and research institations has been 
Tata Institute of FundaSafSSi^'^mw'^ 

Nuclear I»hysics Calcutta. assistence are the Saha Institute of 

bad. A HWh Altitude Researri^T Research Laboratory, Ahi^a- 

has been ^ «^‘^tude of 2^750 metres 

up aitmimargm Kashmir. A Radio Astronomy centra is being 
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built at Ootac^xmd, and a large radiotelescope in the form of a cylindrical 
parabolic antenna 500 metres long and 30 metres -wide is being set up 
nearby. Fellowships and scholarships tenable in various universities and 
science institutions in India are also provided. 

Qose liaison and contact is maintained with international bodies con- 
cerned with the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. Bilateral agreements for 
collaboration in the development of atomic energy for peaceful uses have 
been concluded widi a number of countries. 

Space Research 

An Indian National Committee on Space Research (INCOSPAR) has 
been constituted to aid and advise in the formulation and execution of 
policies on fte peaceful uses of outer space.' A number of sounding rockets 
have been successfully fired since November 21, 1963, from the Thumba 
Equatorial Rocket Launching Station in Kerala. A series of launchings 
■ h^ recently taken place for testing the performance of rocket payload 
developed in India. Plans to fabricate complete rockets have also been 
formulated. The Station is being developed as an international station 
under the sponsorship of the UnitSl Nations. It was dedicated as an inter- 
national facility on February 2, 1968. 

Next to Thumba, on Veli Hill, is the Space Science and Technology 
Centre with .the major responsibifity of developing^ soimding rockets of 
superior performance, expertise in aerospace engineering as well as in 
ground based experiments and scientific payload construction. The first 
Indian rocket, Rohini RH-15 developed here, has' had successful flight tests- 

Ah Experimental Satellite Communications Earth Station is functioning 
at Ahmcdabad. One of its objectives is to train scientists and engineers from 
India and other developing countries in satellite communications technology. 
A college of satellite communications is attached to the station. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTAL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

There are eleven H 5 'draulic Research Stations rmder the Central Board 
of Irrigation and Power. The Central Water, Power and Irrigation Research 
Centre, Khadakvasla (near Poona) , is the pioneer hydraulic research station 
in India. During 1967-68 more than Its. 26 la^s had been spent on basic 
research relating to irrigation, flood control and power. 

A Research and Development Directorate has been set up under the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. It is concerned with type certi- 
fication, manufacture of aircraft and specifications for aircraft materials. 

The Botanical Surevy of 'India located at Calcutta appraises the plant 
we^th in the country and maintains five re^onal circles at ' Dehra Dun, 
Coimbatore,' Poona, Allahabad and Shillong, in addition to a Central 
Botanical Laboratory, a Central National Herbarium and Botanical Galle- 
ries in the Indian Museum in, Calcutta. The Survey also fbaintains the 
Indian Botanical Garden, Sibpur (Howi^). 

The Zoological Survey of India, with headquarters at Calcutta, maintains 
the stan^rd zoolo^cal collections of India, identifies zoological specimens, 
collects information on the zoology of India and brings out journals, mono- 
graphs and books. Seven regional stations have been established at Shillong, 
Poona, Jabalpur, Jodhpur, . Madras, Patna and Dehra Dun. 

The Geological Survey of India, vrith headquarters at Calcutta and 
established tnore than a hunted years ago, is responsiWe for the preparation 
.of the geolo^calmap of India. The field work of the Survey -is conducted 
throueh ei^t regional circles. - 

Tlie NationaT Atlas Orgam’sation with headquarters at Calcutta, is en- 
gaged in the compilation of the National Atlas of India. 
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The Anthropological Survey of India, with headquarters at Calcutta, is 
responsible for conducting anthropological surveys including social, psycholo- 
gical economic, linguistic, physical, genetic and instructional investigations. 
Its regional stations are located at Nagpur, Shillong, Mysore and in the 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands. ,i t j- • 

The India Meteorological Department, organised on an all-lndia basis 
for the first time in 1875, provides advance information about weather 
conditions. The scientific activities of the Department include meteorology 
in all its aspects, meteorological instrumentation,^ terrestrial magnetism and 
atmospheric electricity, seismology and astrophysics. 

The mam function of the National Research Development Corporation 
with headquarters at New Delhi is to develop and exploit in public interest 
for profit and othenvise, patented and unpatented inventions of the Council 
of Science and Industrial Research, Government departments, universities, 
research institutions and individuals. 

The primary role of the Survey of India with, headquarters at Dehra 
Dun is to crqry out topographical surveys and to prepare up-to-date maps. 

ITie Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun conducts research, among 
others, in the utilisation of timber for constructional purposes. _ , 

All fodia Radio maintains a research unit in New Delhi _ to invesfi- 
gate problems relating to the propagation and reception of radio waves and 
8ie design and performance of radio receivers. 

The Railway Board has established a research centre at Lucknow with 
sub-stations at Lonavla and Chittaranjan to investigate problems referred 
to them by the railway workshops and the Central Standards Office (Rail- 
ways) . 

The problems of road development and road materials, highways and 
bridges engineering, ports and harbours, etc., are dealt with by the Indian 
Roads Congress functioning under the Ministiy of Transport 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

A number of research organisations financed by private endowments 
and Governmental assistance are engaged in the field of scientific research. 
The more important of these are dealt with in the following paragraphs. 

The Bose Institute, Calcutta, is engaged in research in physics, chemistry, 
plant physiology, plant breeding, cytogenetics, micro-biology and zoology. 

The BLrbal Sahani Institute for Palaeobotany, Luctoow, carries out re- 
search in the fossil flora of India and related problems. 

The Indian Association for ffie Cultivation of Science, Calcutta, one 
of the oldest research organisations in the country, conducts research in 
fundamental and applied aspects of physics and chemistry. 

Tffie Indian Institute of 'Science, Bangalore, undertakes, advanced ins- 
action and conducts original investigations in all branches of scientific 
knowledge. 

_ The Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad, is a centre for research 
“ atmospheric physics, cosmic rays, electronics and theoretical physics. 

, The Malmrashtra Association for Cultivation of Science, Poona, conducts 
SS mycology, plant pathology, entomology, biochenfistry 

^e Shri Rani Itostitute for Industrial Research in Delhi renders research 
service to industrial concerns. 

of research institutions provide courses 

of study and research facffities m various branches of scieni^. 

MmiCAL RESEARCH . 
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in 1912. - It maintains researcli institutes, like the Nutrition Research Labo- 
ratories at Hyderabad, the Virus , Research Centre at Poona, the T.B, 
Chemotherapy Centre at Madras, the Cholera Research Centre at Calcutta, 
the Polio Research Unit and the Blood Group Reference Centre at Bombay. 

It provides gr'ants-in-aid, disseminates information on inedical research and 
publishes two jjournals. 

The National Institute of Communicable Diseases, Delhi (erstwhile 
Malaria Institute of India) carries out research in communicable diseases. 
This Institute has also been designated as WHO Reference Centre. 

The All India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi,' established in 
1956 by an Act of Parliament, conducts research in various branches of 
medicri science. 

Apart -from medical colleges and attached hospitals each specialising in 
some branch of .research, the country has a number of specialised institutions. 
The All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, provides 
training in preventive and soci^ medicine for diseases peculiar to India and 
ascertains how the results of pure and' applied research can 'be utilised for 
promoting medical protection and positive health. The School of Tropical • 
Medicine, Calcutta, carries out research in diseases peculiar to tropical 
areas. The Rural Health Training Centre located at Delhi .undertakes 
research in niral health problems. 

■' The King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, Madras, conducts 
research in the preparation of bacterial vaccines, sterile solutions and 
therapeutic serai 

Established in 1962 at New, Delhi, the Central Family Planning Institute 
works for the advancement of knowledge of various aspects of the Family 
■ Planning movement in India. 

Research in tuberculosis and other chest diseases is in progress at the 
Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute, Delhi. Studies of the morphology of 
the tubercle bacilli and the -efiect on them of the different drugs constitute 
a special feature of its investigations. The Institute brings out a quarterly 
journal — Indian Journal of Chest Diseases. 

The Central Leprosy Teaching and Research Institute at Chingleput 
conducts, among others, research investigations on clinical, bacteriological, 
historical and epidemiological aspects of leprosy. The hospital attached to 
the Sanatorium has an autiiorised capacity of 120 beds. 

. The Haffldne Institute, Bombay, undertakes investigations in the manu- 
facture of vaccines, sera and other biolo^cal products. It has been func- 
tioning as the chief centre for investigations connected with the prevention 
^nd treatment of plague. The scope of the Institute’s Work has been 
enlarged to cover, among others, the problems of nutrition, malaria and 
virus diseases. 

Investigations on cancer are carried out at the Indian Cancer Research 
Centre, Bombay. Statistical surveys of the incidence of cancer in India have 
also been undertaken by it. Research in cancer is also being conducted at 
the Chittaranjan National Cancer Research Centre, Calcutta. 

Investigations in the Central Research Institute, Kasauli, relate to pro- 
blems of microbiology, serology and biochemistry. The Institute maintains 
a pathological museum. 

The Pasteur Institute, located at Coonoor, is engaged on research in 
rabies, influenza, anti-venom serum, tropical eosinophilia and serological 
reactions. 

The activities of the Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta, centre round 
biological and chemical assays of drugs. The Laboratory maintains a her- 
barium and tenders technical advice to concerns manufacturing drugs. 

One among several private-owned resarch organisations is the Bengal 
Immunity Research Institute, Calcutta, which conducts research on a large 
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range of problems which have a bearing on tlie prevention, control arid cure 
of diseases. . ' ■ ' 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research, established jn 1929, under- 
takes, aids, promotes and co-ordinates agricultural and animal husbandly 
.-education apd research in India. The Council has been reorganised to 
enable it to develop and administer a national programme of agricultural 
research. Administrative control of nine research institutes which were pre- 
viously controlled directly by the Department of Agriculture was transferred , 
by the Government to the reorganised Council from April, 1966. In Janu- 
.ary 1967, the number of National Research Lastitutes/Laboratories imder 
.the administrative control ot the Council stood at ei^L From October 1967 
.the administrative control of tluree Fisheries Research Institutes and eight 
.Soil Conservation Research, Demonstration and Training Centres was also 
■taken over by the Council. 

The Council has also assumed administrative control of eight Commodity 
Research Institutes; (i) Indian Lac Research Institute (Namkuni); (ii) 
Central Tobacco Research Institute (Rajahmundry); (iii) Jute Agricultural 
:Research Institute (Barrackpore); (iv) Technological Research Laboratory 
.(Jute, Tollygimge); (v) Technolo^cal Research Laboratory (Cottim, 
•Mutunga); (vi) Central Coconut Research Station (Kayangulara) ; (vii) 
(Centtal Coconut Research Station (Kasargod); and (viii) Central Arccanut 
Rese^ch Station (Vittal). It also co-ordinates the research activities of 
- the eight agricultural universities which have recently come into cxistOTce. 

, . ^ittral ^Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandapam, carries out 
•biological investigations in edible fish found in the coastal waters of the 
, country. 

Tho Inland Fisheries Research Station, Barrackpore, conducts 

jXese^h in inland fish-— estuarine, riverine, lacustrine and pond fish. ' 

The Central Fisheries Technological Research Stations at Cochin ^d 
vErnatulam undertake studies in fishing gear materia], gear design, fishing 
.jmethods and preservation of fish and fish products. 
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Tlic strady improvement in tiic general health of the population is rc- 
llcetcd in broad terms in the following tables showinst the expectation of 
life at birth and the birth and death rates : 


TAm.K 39 


rAi’i’CTAnoN OF' i.ii'i; at itrimi 


Yc.ir 



j "’.VI ales 

rctnalcs 

1941-50 (Onsus estimate'.) .. 
1951-63 (Census cslimaict) . . 

1963* 

196S* 

• • 

• 

HIM! 

31 •" years 
40 '6 yc.its 
47 ’4 yc.Trs 
51*9 je.'is 


TAni.i- -to 


nrrtTII, DIIATFI AND t'OrtJl.ATION CROA\Tll RATTS 

(r<r‘ 

[iTirtintTicMJcTrir HlicJ^towUi Rate 

i 3?r~j I isT 

1961-65 (Projected) ” j .][.o i j,., | 23-8 

Health jrogrmnmcs arc primarily the responsibility of tlic State Gov- 
ernments. ^ The Union Government have, however, sponsored and sup- 
ported major schemes for improving the standard of hcaltli of the nation 
under the Plans. Hie broad objective of tlic health and family planning 
programmes has been to expand health services to bring about progres- 
sive improvement in the health of the people by ensuring a certain minirhuni 
i physical wellbeing and to create conditions favourable to creater clTi- 
ciency and productivity. As against outlays of Rs. 140 crorcs imd Rs. 225 
crores in the First and the Second Plans rcspcctlvclv, the health and family 
planing programmes in the Third Plan involved an outlay of Rs. 341.S0 
crorcs. The tentative allocation for the Fourth Plan is Rs. 960 crorcs. 

PREVENTION AND CONTROI. OF DI.Sr.,VSI3 ' 

Malaria 

Tlie National Malaria Control Programme launched in 1953 was 

ST Thf PrS„,„," fL April 

With the actiTC mSnfn ‘™P^'='"cntcd by the Union Government 

ass stance of thruS ^in,^^ a’'" Governments as well as with the 
thr-Worid Kh nr^n-! International Development and 

oTseasS is rc?o5nSbKf Institute of Conimunicable 

trSnTof un?Scn, investigations and for the 

”y1h?regTo?arSlirdS?ti' 

The total nScr^ormali**^ county is covered by 393.25 units, 
at 7.5 crores in 1952 had country', which was estimated 

gone down to 2 .10.292 in 1967. Kerala achieved 

stimates by the Expert Committee appointed by the Government of India. 
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complete eradication of the disease during 1965-66. Other States are ad- 
vancing towards the goal of complete eradication. 

Filaria 

The National Filaria Control Programme, launched in 1955, consists of 
(i) anti-mosquito and anti-larval measures, (ii) establishment of 
clinics for the detection and. treatment of positive niicro-filaria cases, (iii) 
provision of tmderground drainage in hyper endemic cities and towns, and 
(iv) establishment of Bureaux of Filaria at State level for prevention of 
filarious conditions. Seventyi-thdee filaria control units are fimctioning in 
the country covering a population of 70 lakhs. Random sample surveys 
covering a population, of about 32.6 crores have been completed. They 
reveal ^at over 12.2 crore persons (as against 2.5 crore persons estimat- 
ed in 1953) live in the filarious areas of file country. It is estimated that 
there are about 80 lakh persons with filarial disease manifestations like 
elephantiasis of limbs, hydrocele etc. 

Up to the end of the year 1967-68, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh, Goa and Mysore had established special Bureaux for Filariasis. 
The Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh 
have established Research-cum-Training units for evolving the methodo- 
logy for the. control of rural filariasis. Filaria clinics for the detection 
and treatment of microfilaria positive cases - are also functioning mainly in 
the States of Kerala and Gujarat. 

Tuberculosis 

The National TB Survey, which was completed in: 1958 by the Indian 
Council of Medical Research, revealed that (i) the morbidity from TB 
varies from 7 to 30 per thousand persons in different regions;' (ii) the 
prevalence of the disease in villages, small towns and cities is not as mar- 
kedly different as originally thought; (iii) the morbidity rate is lower for 
females than for males; (iv) the prevalence of TB is considerably higher in 
the age group 45 years and above than for other groups; and (v) bac- 
teriologically positive cases vary from 1 to 11 per thousand persons in 
different areas. It is estimated that there are nearly 60 to 70 lakh active 
radiological TB cases in the country out of which 15 to 18 lakhs are 
sputum positive cases. 

The BCG Vaccination Programme was started in 1949 with the help of 
the International Tuberculosis Campaign and later of the WHO and the 
UNICEF. During 1967-68 more than 42 lakh persons were tuberculin 
tested and 93 lakh BCG vaccinated. 

Fifteen TB Demonstration and Training Centres are engaged in ex- 
tending training facilities to the medical students. Training is also impart- 
ed at other institutions such as file Vallabhbhai Patel C^est Institute, 
Delhi. Training centres in ten universities train , doctors for the diploma 
course in tuberculosis. The Naional Tuberculosis Institute establish^ at 
Bangalore with the assistance of UNICEF and WHO trains medical officers 
and para-medical personnel for implementation of District Tuberculosis 
Control Programme in States. There axe at present 502 TB clinics in 
the country though there are stiff 51 districts without any TB clinic. 

Research in tuberculosis is being undertaken at the TB Chemotherapy 
Centre, Madras, and the Tuberculosis Research Unit, MadanapaUe 
A study in and around Mandanapalle undertaken by the MadanapaUe 
Field Research Unit revealed that the indidence rate was halved over a 
period of twelve years by^ case-finding, treatment and vaccination. 

The Tuberculosis Association of India is the largest voluntary organisa- 
tion in the country. Since its establishment in 1939, it has been engaged 
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elude school feeding prugianimes, distribution of skimmed iniil:, protein 
sujiplcmenl to the diet ot the vulncnihlc groups opening of canteens in in- 
dustrial coneeins and ofiiees, and niamifacture and jiopularisatiun of clican 
and nutritious food, 

Skini milk pouder suppiiai by the UNIt'bl*' and other Oiganisations 
being distributed to children under M jeats and c.srcciant and nar.sini' 
mothers in diiferent States through I’limary Health centre- r.nd selected 
\oiuntnry agencies for pre-school children. 

Mid-day meal <n milk is being provided fo nbtmt 90 lakli childre.n— 
16 lakhs m Madr.s, 17 lakhs in Kerala, 10 lakiis in I’unjab and tlie rc't in 
otiier areas, ihcse programmes, lanndicd v, ith tiie assistance r.f C'ARI* 
have been cMendcd to .Andhra Pradesh. J^aja-tltan, .My, .ore Malnn-shu-’ 
and West Bengal. ■ ' 

Con.sunver tri.ak to assess acccpt.ibility of proicit! '-up-ilc;, ;,s 
muiti-pui^osc food have been conducted. The rv ults indie; te that multi- 
purpose lood produced by ihe Cenirai KcoJ reclutoloeSd uXraai n' L 
tuie, My-ore, IS no: onh aecept.ible but benencial to he.dlli. 

Hie .sutntion Advisory Committee of the Indian Conneii of Mcdic.tl 
Research spomors schemes for nnirition re-careli, Iv.-sid.-s adeisfn-'’ ih- 

Government of India on nutrition matters. ao.i.m,, in. 

Committee \tas appointed in June 
for ininro\'in<» th i'"v "”'i' Ps’l'cy and to rcceirnriiejicJ me.as-nrcs 

rS 9% nT : poruhoion. It was recorntituted 

to undernke ='rp='i!'ted bv f.he Committee 

’>>udies and formulate sreeific t'-ory^<„ds for (i) pro- 

Madras; Mahnms tn p1|?S 

ducinc dicM ^ '■'•'’li ^Vest Bencal. for intro- 

Andhm Pmdes!/'’;(Vu'ns'*OK;3i'^‘”''M^^^ Programme has been launche.l in 

cation and practical nutdihsmt P‘'"'-r"'nnie aim- at traininc, s'dii- 

rural areas. ‘ activitie.s to improve nutritional status in 

Prevanian oj Fond Adulteration 

^creunder arc in" forcc°throun'ioiT"th " 

Kashmir. The Act provide? for country;, except in Jammu and 

prohibits the manufacture imnnrt punishment to oTcndcrs and 

^ntral Committee for FnoKnn?rt ndultcratcd food arUclcs. The 
^Icutta, envisaged in the Act Im?? ^ Central Food Laboratorv. 

Central and State GovcrnniS I’'"' advises tlie 

'nttcr is carrv'in?^ nns,n^ out of the administration 
in cf detection and cstimaFoii of ’."''‘^'^'nnlions to standardise 
bv Pnl- more clTccfiv^’ nnti-oxidents 

in 1964 providing f? ’ ""^ending Act was enacted 

.™tn5i„Tt7™' Mok'bvTV"”""'™ »a»llcr.,ll»n 

functioning under the Central Com- 
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niittec or Food Standards, which advise tire parent committee on standards . 
for various articles of food and amendment to PFA Rules. 

WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION 


National Water Supply and Sanitation Programme 

The National Water Supply and Sanitation Programme 'was launched in 
1954. Above, seven lakh wells had been newly constructed or renovated 
till tire end of Third Plan. Up to the end of March. 1968. 2.452 Rural 
Water Supply Schemes costing Rs. 63.20 crorcs had been approved for 
c.'cecution. 

In the Fourth Plan a tentative allocation of Rs. 350 crorcs hivs been 
made for Water Supply and Sanitation Programme, 

Tire programme also provides for the training of public health engi- 
neering personnel. The training programme is being implemented at the 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Oileutta, the Engineer- 
ing College, Guindy, the Engineering College. Roorkee, and 'Victoria Jublicc 
Technical Institute, Bombay. The Central Public Health Engineering 
Organisation has been set up for helping State Governments in the prepara- 
tion and execution of their schemes and for giving technical advice and 
guidance. Similar organisations have also been established in most of the 
kates. , 


MEDICAI. RELIEF AND SERVICE 

Medical relief and service is primarily the responsibility of the States. 
Certain charit.ablc institutions also participate in giving medical relief. The 
Tliird Five Year Plan aimed at 14.600 hospitals and dispensaries with 
2,40,100 beds in 1965-66 as compared to 8.600 and 1.13,000 in 1950-51, 
10,000 and 1,25,000 in 1955-56 and 12,600 and 1,85,600 in 1960-61. 

At the end of 1967-68 there were 2,51,200 hospital beds as against 
2.46.700 during 1966-67. In the rural areas there were 4,928 Primary 
Health Centres as against 725 in March, 1956. 

Tlic numbtr of active doctors, nurses and auxiliary' non-medical person- 
nel during 1967-68 was estimated at 96,000. 55,000 and 48,000 respec- 
tively. 

Central Government Health Scheme 

The Contributory Health Serv'ice Scheme, now known as the Central 
Government Health Scheme, came into operation on July 1, 1954. Earlier 
confined only to Central Government employees and their families in Delhi 
and New Delhi,' the scheme was extended to Bombay in November 1963. 
Tile staff of certain autonomous and semi-Government organisations and 
their 'families have also been admitted to it. The contributions . arc on a 
graduated scale ranging from 50 P. to Rs. 12 per month. Central Govern- 
ment pensioners arc now eligible to join the scheme. In certain selected 
areas in Delhi, the scheme has been extended to the public on payment of 
prescribed charges. 

Todaj' the service caters to a population of 6.45 lakhs in Delhi through 
55 static (including 2 Ayurvedic and one Homoepathic) and 3 mobile dis- 
pensaries. 
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Institute jor Ayurvedic Studies and Research 

The Central Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine, 
established in 1953 at Jamnagar, has since been amalgamated with the 
Post-Graduate Training Centre in Ayurveda and tlie Gulabkunvcrba Ayur- 
vedic Mahawdayalaya to form the Institute for Ayurvedic Studies and 
Research. The hospitals of the Institute have a total capacity of 214 
beds. 

The Ayun-edic Medicinal Plants Survey Unit at Hardwar has been 
making periodical surveys in the areas of Saharanpur, Yamunotri, Gan- 
gotri, Kedar and Bhillangna valleys, and Uttarkashi and Tchri Garhwal 
areas. 

Ad hoc schemes of research in Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medi- 
cme are also being promoted by grants to States, educational institutions and 
non-governmental research organisations. 


Education ' ■ 

P^^^'t^aduatc training centre in Ayurveda at Jamnagar now forms 
part of the Institute for Ayun-edic Studies and Research. Another post- 
graduat^cum-research centre started funcUoning at Banaras Hindu Uni- 

^ Board of Shuddha Aj-un-cdic Educa- 

tion has also been constituted. 

nf proposes to set up a Central Council of Indian Systems 

dard? HomoeopaAy for laying down and regulating stan- 

vedic examinations, qualifications and practice in Ajiir- 

NCdic, Unani and Homoeopathic systems of medicine. 

Regulation of Practice 
in 

Homoeopathy 

whiS^som?^arp''rLn*^-^5^!y^°?^ imparting training in homoeopathy of 
been nrowded fiv Boards. Financial assistance has 

Bombay, Gu^vSa% S™' upgrading institutions at 

on ?^°“ooopathy advises the Union Government 

constituted for framino <^^yslopment. Two sub-comnuttees have been 
for“Shoteo?S “ homoeopathy and 

LeaguJ S^^was^hewTo°r^h^^fi''f‘^“^^?® International Homeo 

October, 1967. Mml tSL A New Delhi, in 

country and about one hundred ’w- ^ from various parts of the 

y ana aoout one hundred foreign delegates from 17 countries attend- 


Yoga 

is conducted at K^vdayadmT bronchial asthm 

Hature Cure 

. Institute for conductine 4 vp-.r„’ 
estabhsh^ by the Prakriti Nikefan m nature cure has bee 

IS also given at Bhimavaram, Jaipur and DhMwm^' trainin 
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DRUG MANUFACTURE AND CONTROL 


Drug Control 

The Drugs Act and the Dru^ Rules are in force in all States except 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Union Government have powers to keep a 
check on the quality of imported drugs. The State Governments are 
responsible for controlling the quality of drugs which are manufactured, 
sold and distributed in tihe coimtry. Amendments to the Drugs Act made 
in 1955, 1960, 1962 and 1964 empower the Central Government to assist 
State Governments in enforcing control over the quality of manufactured 
drugs. _ I 

The Drugs Teclmical Advisory Board to advise on teclinical matters 
arising out of the administration of die Act, and the Drugs Consultative 
Committee to advise the Central and State Governments for securing uni- 
formity throughout India in the administration of the Act, have been form- 
ed. 

Tlie all-India list of licensed drugs and cosmetics manufacturers in the 
States as on January 1, 1967 has been issued. 

Tire Central Drugs Laboratoryj Calcutta, serving as a statutory insti- 
tution! under the Drugs Act, analyses and test samples such drugs as 
arc, sent to Jt and performs such other functions as arc entrusted to it by 
the Central and State Governments. 

Drugs and Magic Remedies {Objectionable Advertisements') Act 

This Act, wliich came into force on April 1, 1955, and was amended 
in 1963, proliibits the publication of objectionable advertisements relating 
to sexuril stimulants, alleged magic cures for venereal diseases and diseases 
peculiar to women. Import and export of objectionable advertisements are 
controlled in close liaison with the customs and postal authorities who can, 
under Section 6 of the Act, intercept articles suspected to contain objec- 
tionable advertisements. Liaison is also maintained with Indian Embas- 
sies, High Commissions, Legations and Consulates abroad. Advertisements 
of contraceptives arc, however, permitted in view of the importance of 
family planning. 

Drug Manufacture 

The BCG Vaccine Laboratory was established at Guindy in Madras 
in 1948. Up to the end of March, 1968, the Laboratory manufactured 
4,46,87,000 c.c. of BCG vaccine and 64,67,000 c.c. of tuberculin. It 
supplies tuberculin and BCG vaccine free to all States and institutions 
engaged in the BCG campaign, tuberculin and BCG vaccine to Afgham's- 
tan and Ceylon and vaccine to UNICEF-sponsored projects in Burma, 
Pakistan and Malayasia. 

The Central Research Institute, Kasauli, established in 1905, supplies 
vaccine for TAB, cholera, rabies, antivenom sera, tetanus toxoid and in- 
fluenza. The Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., Pimpri and the DDT factory, 
Delhi, went into production in 1955. 

The HaflOcine Institute at Bombay manufactures sulpha drugs and the 
Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Ltd., and the Tatas manufacture BHC 
(benzene hexacliloride). 

Medical Depots and Factories . . 

The Medical Stores Organisation, having six depots at Madras, Bom- 
bay, Hyderabad, Calcutta, Gauhati and Kamal, is maintained primarily 
for ensuring supply of medical stores of proper quality and approved pat- 
tern to Government and certain non-Governmental institutions. 
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At the f;icti!:if'. of the Of'MnK.tt;,i!n :» lArre tiunthcr c( dfij;*'. ^'lu! tire?-- 
inp’; arc nianuf.icttitvil to meet the rctitjirc;!i..'fl:*, (<? Kjth cui! u':-,! r-iUitar,' 
medical store'. tlcpoi<.. The laciotie^ at Uomlv.y : tid >htat!r;.,^ fd.'irtr.i 
nianufacliirini’. comrat-cptivc;, 'llicje h. al-ti o repair uorS 'hop at the 
Madras deiKH for icpaitine. surpic'd in'drumriit^ attd ajspli.-.nur*, 

r.nt'f^MUJN' ANi> nt.MNTNr: 

Mcd'cal cihic.stioTt in ernera! u the re-.j*f>!'.*d'4i!y of the Sr.i'-rr 
Ciovernmenlt of India’s interest ii limited tn t!;r pitnno'.ir:'. of hlph.-r '-tudif' 
and specific sclkmes of resc.itch and sjxciahnd ttamirjp. 

'Oicrc are at pre'cnt '>j mcdic.i! evilcaes/ Sy cs'V;,-".’ md 1! 

other institution' h'r trainine m the ''lOsJerri tet,!cr.; of rardicTir. Fit.^* 
filishment of ties inedic.il collfc-. and r'p.m'io;’ of evistine one', trader 
the ri.ins have rai'cJ the r.dn'asvion c.-.p.icitv of the-e iristdiithiri', ff\ajr. 
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opciic'tl at N’a'.'piir durine !‘)67, 

Cer.ir.it Uc-'-hh l.'tIttCi'.isor, Ihirfau 

I he llureau, established in November c-s-ordinaten r-oid |'t»‘'nrt>*C'S 

liealilt education hi ihf? riMlftffV y’\^l 


demonstration centre area which is toed as leh-aratorv and fif'J rfdctkc 
area for the trainees. ' ’ 

Alt huVm hwiiuw of Mnllcol .SV/rmyr 

hnniem ’Tr'w.^V ’-^.-if, xmder an Act of T-rr* 

t.amcnt. It undertaVes rcsc.trch in \-aritnn branches of rnedic.nl reiemx Rnd 

tindcr-r.raduatc couric leading to the IbcbclofT drejec and r««t- 

on the Adniiv'.ion to the cou.''«e ii made 

259 fndcr-rn^un P^nn’t' «wntnat!on. Tlicre arc at vxatni 

. ^ unacr ^^raduaic and 297 ixv.t-praduatc .ttudents in the Ia*.tilutf. 

SpecinlLml Training 

training of nurses exist in — '-li-oliv '.tl hr-m- 

Mpu", SL ’^”S% ='i Bt4. 

State Governments’ and nonLmciot .C^i''sndip.arh and Trivandninr. 

Sabha, hlndms Jmve ornnh^d 

with the help ot crants^from tlie ^l^rharx’ niirrc-mtdwivcrr courses 

and coHeges^in the SuntTfS "rS 

and auxiliarv midwives Of 14 217 mtdwives. health visitors 

the end of 1967-^115 a? nmscs 4 57?"'’^ 

545 as health visitors. ’ ^ auxiiiary ntir.sc-midwive;; and 

ratc?'in 15!<=cascs which was jnatigu- 

erstwhile Malaria Institute of Indi^servivc'^'^^^"'’’'^" activities of the 

problems connected with communi«w,s^ik^..jlf.'^"’!;if®'' on various 

TtTZrrrr-r — — -Cases, nic organisation works 
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under six Divisions viz.. Epidemiology, Microbiology, Medical Entomo- 
logy, Bio-chemistry, Training & Admimstration and Zoonosis. The Na- 
tional FUaria Control Pro^amme is also guided by this In^stitute. A 
smallpox vaccine testing unit has been functioning from the latter part of 
1966. In addition to research works on various aspects of communicable 
diseases, training courses have been organised on Epidemiology , and Con- 
trol of Communicable Diseases and Medical Entomology. Courses on 
Malaria and Filaria continue to be among the activities of tliis Institute. 

FAAHLY PLANNING 

Family planning was adopted in 1952 as an official programme. Start- 
ing with a cautious approach in the First Five Year Plan, a more vigorous 
action-cum-research programme was taken up for implementation during the 
Second Five Year Plan. In the formulation of the Third FiveYear Plan, 
this programme received a clear and emphatic recognition. It was stated 
that “the objective of stabilizing the growth of population over a reasonable 
period must be at ffie very centre of planned development”. 

The goal of reducing the birth rate to stabilise population at a level 
consistent with the requirements of national economy has now been made 
more specific i.e., to bring down from the present 41 per thousand to 
25 per thousand as expeditiously as possible, say by 1976. This is sought 
to be achieved by a four-pronged programme initiated in the Third Plan 
preiod and intensified and vastly expanded during recent years providing, 
inter alia for (a) mass education and motivation, (b) training of personnel 
at all levels, medical, para-medical and extension education,' (c) provision 
of services and supplies, and (d) research in all fields having bearing on 
the programme— communication and motivation, demography, medical and 
biological. 

The operational goals are adoption of family planning by the people 
as a way of life through group acceptance of a sraaU-family norm, personal 
knowledge of family planning methods and ready availability of supplies 
and services. 

A clear stipulation of the programme is that there is no compulsion or 
force. Full emphasis is also laid on all the approved and known methods 
— abstinence, conventional contraceptives, I.U.C.D., sterilisation — the 
choice among theni being left to the people. 

The total expenditure for the Fourth Plan was envisaged at Rs. 229.31 
crores against which the outlay for 1966-67 was Rs. 21.81 crores. A 
provision of Rs. 31.00 crores had been made for the implementation of the 
programme during 1967-68. 

Organisational Set-up 

Health and Family Planning are State subjects. However, in order to 
enable effective direction and coordination from the Centre for promotion 
of Family Planning on a large scale, this programme has been kept as a 
Centrally sponsored scheme, though the implementation has to be ensured 
through the State povemments.' The pattern of assistance is 100 per cent 
for all non-recurring and some recurring items and 90 per cent for the 
remaining non-recurring items. 

For review and recommendations on the research programmes, various 
committees have been established at the Centre viz., the Demography Advi- 
sory Committee, the Family Planning Communication Action Research 
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Committee and the Committee on Scientific Aspects of Family Planmnt; of 
the Indian Council of Medical Research, Commntecs huvc nho been formed 
for advising on tlic mass media programmes and acquisition and prepara- 
tion of films on the subject. _ . 

The set-up laid down for the States consists of the Secretariat Wing, 
the State Family Planning Bureau at the State headquarters, a Diftrict 
Family Planning' Bureau at each of the districts and Family Welfare Plann- 
ing Centres as part of the Primarj- Health Centres both in the urb:m and 
rural areas. 

Voluntaiy organisations and private medical practitioners are npo fully 
associated and involved so as to get maximum u^c of available resources for 
optimum result.s. For meeting the acute shortage of lady doctors, a Central 
Family Planning Corps of doctors hxs been created from wiiicli doctors arc 
posted to dilTercnl States depending upon their requirements. Five hundred 
scholarships arc being offered to medical students, of which 400 arc for 
women students. Tliosc availing these scholarships will have to serve the 
Government for the period for which they avail this scholarship. 

Supplies Olid Services 

By the end of February 1968, there xsarre 1,6.11 uiban and over 22,748 
rural Family Welfare Planning Centres and sub-centres working on a 
regular, wholctime basis. Besides, advice on family planning and supply 
of contraceptives was ofTcred through 9,540 medical and other centres. 

In addition to whole-time mobile units for sicrilisaticn, facilitlcf are 
available in various hospitals and medical institutions. The cumulative num- 
ber of sterilisation operations performed since the inception of the pro- 
gramme is 3,779,278 of which 1,385,084 were performed during 1967- 
68 . 

I.U.C.D. 

The I.U.C.D. programme was launched in Juh*, 1965. Tlte services 
were made available at 4,278 centres including 185 mobile units. The total 
number of I.U.C.D. insertions during the period April 1967 to January 
196S was 5.02,530 taking lltc total insertions to over 22,32,546 since the 
beginning of this programme. 

To mal:e India scff-sufiicicni in regard to condom requirements, a public 
sector factorj’ has been set up at Trivandrum in collaboration with a Jap.ancsc 
firm. The factorj’ will have an annual prodviction of 14.4 crorc pieces of 
condoms initially and 28.8 crorcs pieces per annum when fully developed. 
The factory is expected to stan production by die end of 1968. 

Tins will be in addition to the augmented production capacity in tlic 
private sector. 

In order to encourage I.U.C.D. insertions and stcrili.sab'on operations, 
appropriate cash payments arc made to tlic persons concerned for out-of- 
pocket expenses. 


Commercial Distribution of Condoms 


With a view to placing condorns witliin easy reach of all tliosc who arc 
mobvated. the Government of India proposes to organise its massive distri- 
bution through established consumer goods channels. It is proposed to place 
condoms at a large number of retail shops in the counliy’. 

Training 


sioJEdiirnmr^nn Institutes to train the trainers, Exten- 

pattenf 46 according to the approved 

pattern. 46 State Family Planning Training Centres arc to be sent up at the 
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cate of one for every 10 million population. -Of these 41 have been estab- 
lished. The capacity of the existing institutions is being augmented to 
take as large a training load as possible. To attract a larger number of 
candidates from States, the value of stipends has also been raised. Simi- 
larly, the training facilities for auxiliary nurse midwives, dais and the 
fannly assistants are being increased. 

Under the auspices of the Indian Medical Association, a scheme was 
prepared to train private medical practitioners in family planning. So far 
the Indian Medical Association has imparted orientation course to 600 such 
doctors from all the States. 

Motivation and Education 

A high-powered mass education and motivation programme was for- 
mulated in 1966, envisa^g the mobihsation of aU mass media — ^press, film, 
radio, posters, hand-bills, bus-boards, hoardings and also traditional media 
like song and drama and katfia. Besides, outstanding social workers are 
being appointed as Family Planning ^ucation Leaders at all levels and 
part-time village level workers are also being involved. Orientation camps 
also constitute one of the important modes of education and motivation m 
this programme. 

' > 

Research 

To obtain maximum results within the financial, material and man-power 
resources allocated to the programme, research is being conducted and 
encouraged in demography, communication action, reproductive biology 
and medicine. The Demographic Training Research Centre, Bombay, is 
continuing its investigations and imparting training in demography to both 
Indian and foreign students. Demographic centres are also functioning 
at Calcutta, Poona, Madras, Delhi, Dharwar, etc. A number of family 
planning communication and action-cum-research centres are working on 
schemes having a bearing on various aspects of communication. 

Studies in medical and biological aspects of family planning are in pro- 
gress in a number of institutions and universities under the Indian Council 
of Medical Research. , These include finding out some safe and easy oral 
contraceptive and investigating the cause and remedy for excessive bleeding 
in some I.U.C.D. cases. 
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Chapter IK 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
PROIUmTION 

The Constitution enjoins on the State to endcayour to bring about 
prohibition of -the consumption of intoxicating drinks and drugs. In 
December 1954, the Prohibition Enquiry Committee was appointed to sug- 
gest a programme and machinery for tire implementation of the directive 
in the lighrof the experience of the States in implementing their prohibition 
policies in the past. The Committee’s main recommendation that schemes 
of prohibition be integrated with tlic country’s developmental plans was 
affirmed by a resolution of the Lok. Sabha on March 31, 1956, The leso- 
iation recommended the formulation of a programme to bring about nation- 
wide prohibition speedily and effectively. 

The Third Five Year Plan laid emphasis on prohibition being a volun- 
tary social welfare movement, whose success depended upon (i) its accept- 
ance as public policy accompanied by concrete administrative .steps to make 
the policy a reality, (ii) support of large sections of public opinion and 
active participation of social workers and voluntary organisations, (iii) 
finding practical solutions to problems arising out of it, such as unemploy- 
ment, and (iv) enabling Stale Governments to meet possible loss of revenue 
on account of prohibition. 

A Central Prohibition Committee was set up to review the progress of 
prohibition programmes, to co-ordinate the activities in different States 
and to keep in touch with their practical difficulties. Tlic Committee also 
suggests ways and means to intensify propaganda in favour of prohibition, 
promotes research on the economic and social implications of prohibition 
and recommends measures to encourage and assist official and non-official 
agencies devoted to prohibition and temperance propaganda, care and re- 
habilitation of alcoholics and drink addicts and scientific research in respect 
of problems associa,tcd with prohibition. Non-official agencies called the 
Nasha Bandhi Lok Karya Kshetras have been launched for educating the 
people in regard to the social and economic implications of prohibition. 

In January 1963. the Chief Ministers of States after an informal discus- 
sion on the various aspects of prohibition, came to the conclusion that tliere 
should be no relaxation in the existing system. In April 1963, a Study Team 
was appointed by the Planning Commission to assess the magnitude of illicit 
distillation, examine the existing legislation on prohibition, suggest methods 
for securing maximum co-operation of volunta.ry organisations for prohibi- 
tion enforcement and study the financial aspects of the prohibition prog- 
ramme. The Team has since submitted its report. 

The progress in the enforcement of the prohibition policy in the different 
States and Union Territories of the Indian Union is briefly dealt with in the 
following paragraphs. More recently, the question of prohibition lia.s been 
under discussion and review. Several State Governments have either decid- 
ed to scrap it or amend the relevant legislation. 

Andhra Pradesh 

Complete prohibition is in force in the districts of Anantapur, Chittoor, 
Cuddapah, East Godavari, Guntur, Krishna, Kumool, Nellorc, Srikakulam, 
Visakhapatnam and West Godavari (except in some agency areas), covering 
58.4 per cent of the area and 64 per cent of the population of the State. 
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In the other districts, toddy and liquor shops have been shifted from popu.- 
lous areas. 


Assam 

The dry law is in force in the districts of Kararup, Nowgong and! 
Goalpara. In other districts, measures to discourage the sale and ronsump- 
tion of liquor have been set in motion, the more important of which relate 
to increase of rates of duty on both foreign and country liquor, stoppage 
of issuing new liquor licences, removing of liquor shops from industrial 
areas and^ tea gardens, the prohibition of serving liquor in pubhc places and 
closure of liquor shops on national days. 

Total prohibition of opium has been in force throughout the State since 
1947. Nine opium addicts’ treatment centres ha,ve been opened. _ Since- 
July 1959, consumption of ganja and bhang has been totally prohibited. 

Bihar 

A Prohibition Board to consider details of policy and to review the pro- 
gramme of its implementation has been established. _ The work of preparing- 
a phased programme has been entrusted to a technical committee. Among- 
other steps taken to introduce gradual prohibition and to prepare the ground 
for total prohibition, mention may be made of the enhancement of duty and 
retail prices of coimtry spirit, introduction of the sliding scale system of 
settlements in respect of distillery liquor and drug shops, stoppage of sale 
on national days and closure of liquor shops for a period of eight days in a 
month in certain areas of the State and a reduction in the sale hours of 
country liquor shops. . 

The supply of opium for oral consumption, except on certificates granted 
in limited numbers by approved medical authorities, has been completely 
withdravTi since April 1, 1959. 

Gujarat 

There is total prohibition in the whole of the Gujarat Slate. A State 
Prohibition Board, a committee for reviewing the implementation of the 
prohibition policy, another co mmi ttee for co-ordinating the activities of the 
prohibition, excise and police departments and district prohibition com- 
mittees for each district (except the Dangs district) have been constituted. 
On the introduction of Panchayati Raj in the State (except in the Dangs 
district) from April 1, 1963, the work relating to prohibition propaganda 
has been transferred to the Panchayats. 

Haryana 

... Total prohibition was in force only in the district of Rohtak which w’as 
lifted by the State Government from April 1967. 


Kerala 

The Kerala Government decided to lift prohibition from May 1967, 
subject to certain conditions. Liquor will not be served to people below 
served on common tables In hotels ^nd restaurants and 
nc^iv teiuples, mosques, churches, schools and 
annually revenue from this is expected to be Rs. 9 crores 


Madhya Pradesh 

pro^biu^ aimomiced i(s decision to sen 
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^Madras 

Prohibition has been in force throughout the State since October 2, 
1948. The enforcement of tlic prohibition law has been strengthened by 
'enhancement of sentence, summary trials and control over sale apd trans- 
port of molasses. 

■Maharashtra 

Total prohibition has been in force since April 1, 1961. Besides the 
State Prohibition Board and the Greater Bombay Prohibition Committee, 
prohibition committees arc being set up in districts and taluks. Efforts are 
now being made to establish similar commitccs at the village level. Sanskar 
Kendras (Recreation Centres) have been established for prohibition propa- 
ganda. 

The State Government has recently decided to make alcoholic beve- 
rages containing 5% alcohol freely available to persons above 21 without 
permits. Toddy also will be sold for consumption to them at booths only. 
The decision will come into operation within a few months. • 

Mysore 

Prohibition is in force in Bidar district, Ankola, Kumta and Honnavar 
taluks of North Kanara district, Jamkhandi taluk of Bijapur district, 
Chamrajanagar and Yelandur taluks of Mysore district. To facilitate tlic 
successful implementa,tion of the prohibition policy of the Government of 
Maharashtra, a ten-mile dry belt zone on tlie Maharashtra-Mysorc border 
in the Gulbarga district was created in July 1959. A five-mile shopless 
belt on the Madras-Mysore border ha^ also been created. A Prohibition 
Board has been set up for advising the State Government in the matter of 
•effective implementation of the prohibition policy. The Taluk Boards and 
District Development Councils have also entrusted with the prohibition work 
in an advisor ^acity. Restrictive measures to minimise the consump- 
tion of intoxicating drinks in the wet areas of the State have also been 
■enforced. 

The sale of ganja, except for medicinal and scientific purposes, has 
’been totally bapned in the entire State. Consumption of opium, except for 
•medicinal purposes and by addicts on medical certificates, has been com- 
■pletely banned from April 1, 1959. 

Orissa 

Prohibition has been scrapped with effect from April 1, 1968. 

Oral consumption of opium, except for medicinal purposes on medical 
-certificates, ha^ been prohibited since April I, 1959, and all opium shops in 
•tlie State have been closed. 

iPunjab 

Total prohibition existed only in Rohtak district in the erstwhile com- 
posite State of Punjab (Rohtak is now part of Haryana State and prohibition 
ha^ been lifted). Steps have been taken in other districts to reduce con- 
sumption of liquor Uirough restricted licensing and sale of liquor, etc. 
Other steps taken by the State Government include imposing restrictions 
■on advertisements relating to drinking and closure of liquor shops for half 
a day in a week and three other days in the year. 

Complete prohibition of the oral consumption of opium, except on 
■medicinal grounds, has been in force since April 1, 1959. 

‘Rajasthan 

A phased programme of proliibition has been put into effect since April 
.2, 1959. Among the more important aspects of this programme are the 
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ban on serving drinks in public places, closure of liquor shops on pay days 
and important national days, reduction in the number of country liquor 
shops removal of liquor shops from populous areas and enhancement of 
duty on liquor and licence fees. A Prohibition Advisory Committee has 
been established to consider the question of introducing prohibition by 
stages. 

Utiar Pradesh 

Prohibition is not in force in the Stale. Important national days and 57 
other days have been declared as dry days throughout the Slate. 

The sale of ganja and charas has been prohibited throughout the State 
and oral consumption of opium has been banned from July 1, 1959. 

West Bengal 

Prohibition has not been introduced in any area of the State. Among 
steps tqken to discourage the drinking habit are the declaration of dry days 
in industrial areas, reduction in the hours of transaction in excise shops and 
in the grant of licences for retail sale, enhancing the rate of taxation on 
liquors, etc. 

The oral consumption of opium, except by addicts and against medical 
certificate, has been completely prohibited from April 1, 1959. 


Union Territories 


Tlie sale and import of liquor is prohibited in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

In Delhi, restrictions on the saleable strength of country liquor, the 
number of county liquor shops and quota of country liquar for safe, reduc- 
tion in the quality of retail sale to individuals, reduction in sale hours, 
increase in the rates of duty, enhanced punishment for repeated excise 
offences and minimum punishment for illicit distillation have been imposed. 
Advertisements relating to liquor consumption and drinking in public 
haye been banned. Sale of liquor in clubs is restricted to members only. 
The number of dry days has been increased and duty on all varieties of 
country' liquor has been enhanced. Since April 1, 1959, the supply of 
opium is available only to addicts on production of medical certificates. 

There is total prohibition in the Bilaspur district and certain areas of 
Mahasu, Mandi and Chamba districts, covering nearly one-fourth of the 
population and 13.9 per cent of the area in Himachal Pradesh. In other 
areas of the Territory the quota for countrj' liquor and the number of liquor 
shops has been reduced gradually from year to year. Drinking in public 
places has also been banned. Tuesday is a dry day. An Advisory Board 
has been set up to advise the administration and prohibition committees 
have been constituted in all the districts. 

In Manipur, the issue of licences for local distillation of country liquor 
has been discontinued since 1958 and special permits are issued to indivi- 
dual tribals for local distillation of liquor on festive and religious occa- 
sions. Public drinking and advertisements relating to drinking" have been 
banned and a District Prohibition Committee has been set up to ensure the 
successful ii^lementation of the prohibition policy and to seek public co- 
proWWted consumption of ganja, bhang and opium has been 


ho week and sellii 

banned Advertisements relating to drinking have bei 

areas'^' ThrsalP of ^way from populoi 
withdrarm from April 1 government agencies has been complete 
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WELFARE MEASURES FOR, MAI, ADJUSTED GROUPS 
Social Dcjcnce Prosramme 

The Social Defence Scheme during 1966-67, involving an outlay of 
Rs. 20 lakhs, aimed at fi) prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, 
(ii) moral and social hygiene programme — suppression of immoral traffic 
in women and girls, (iii ) "prevention and control of beggary, and (iv) wel- 
fare services in prisons. 

Immoral Tragic in Women and Girls 

The Indian Penal Code provides for imprisonment up to 10 years and 
fines for the prccurcmcnt. buying and selling of girls under 18 years for 
prostitution. Similar penalties have also been prescribed for importing 
into India girls below 21 years for this purpose. In addition, there is a 
special Act known as the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Girls Act, 1956, which provides for the suppression of immoral traffic in 
women and girls in terms of the International Convention signed at New 
York in May 1950. Rules under this Act have been framed by almost all 
the Slates and Union Territories. Five more protective homes were set up 
during tire Third Plan for keeping women and girls prosecuted under the 
various provisions of the Act. 

Juvenile Delinquents 

Legislation on the lines of the Children’s Act 1960 (applicable to Union 
Territories) has been enacted in all tire States excepting Assam, Bihar, 
Rajasthan, Orissa, Jammu and Kashmir and Nagaland. 

It was estimated that at the end of the Third Five Year Plan there were 
144 remand/observation homes, 86 juvenile courts/welfarc boards. 9 borstal 
schools and 129 certified /special schools in India. During the year 1966-67 
two certified schools and one remand home were established. Besides these 
new establishments the programmes mostly concentrated on the develop- 
ment of the existing sendees. 

Probation Services and Ajtcr-care. Programme 

Probation .services exist ^11 over the country. An effective implemen- 
tation of the Probation of Offenders Act 1958 is being vigorously pursued 
with the Statc/Union Territory Governments. Against a Plan target of 112 
probation officers during the Third Five Year Plan, 101 probation officers 
were appointed. Five probation hostels/homes v/cre al.so established. 
These probation homes/lvostels arc meant for those under probationary 
supervision who cannot secure their livelihood. 

During 1966-67 the probation services were extended to more areas in 
a few Sta,tes. 

Beggary 

The Criminal Procedure Code treats vagrants and vagabonds alike and 
provides penalties under Sec. 55(i)(B) an"d 109(b). Beggars may be 
prosecuted against j under See. '133 as those committing public nuisance. 
Beggary within railway premises was prohibited by law on February 15, 
1941. Special Acts have been passed by most of the States to prohibit beg- 
ging in public places. In others, the municipal and police acts provide 
measures against begging. The immediate objective is to eradicate beggary 
from big cities, places of pilgrimage, tourist centres, etc. 

To deal effectively with persons, who kidnap children for the purpose of 
exploiting them for begging, the Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act 1959 
was enacted. This Act makes kidnapping or obtaining custody of a minor 
and maiming of minor for the purpose of begging specific offences and 
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provides for deterrent punisliment wMcIi may extend to life imprisonment 
where children are maimed. 

Under the social defence care programmes assistance has been made 
available for the setting up of beggar homes. During the Third Five Year 
Plan 15 beggar homes were established a,nd expansion carried out in 3 
homes, started prior to the Third Plan, by providing additional vocational 
training facilities. 

Welfare Services in Prisons 

This is a scheme which provides for the appointment of welfare ofScers 
in prisons, who help prisoners in their rehabilitation and maintain liaison 
between the prisoners and their families. During the Third Five Year Plan 24 
welfare officers were appointed. Four more were added in 1966-67 to 
strengthen the service. 

Central Bureau of Correctional Services 

The central bureau of correctional services was established in August 
1961. The ma^ functions of .the bureau are to co-ordinate and develop a 
uniform policy, to standardise the collection of statistics on a national basis, 
to exchange information with foreign Governments and the United Nations 
agencies and to promote research, training and studies and surveys in the 
field of prevention of crime and treatment of offenders. It also gives expert 
advice to the Central and State Governments on correctional matters. A 
quarterly journal Social Defence is published by the bureau. 


CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 

The Central Social 'Welfare Board was set up in August 1953. Its func- 
tions, as detoed in the Resolution of Government setting up the Board, are 
to su^ey the needs and requirements of social welfare organisations, evalu- 
ate their progranunes Md projects, co-ordinate the assistance given by 
VMous Central Ministries and State departments, promote the development 
of voluntary organisations in the areas where no such organisations exist, 
ana render financial assistance to deserving agencies. All welfare schemes 
Board have been implemented through voluntary organisa- 

Advisory Boards have been constituted in all the States 
Territories (except the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands) 
tinum^ enable it to maintain con- 

fo' ensuring thu most effect, Vo 

Board has sanctioned grants 

limit in the case of yearly grants. ‘ up to a certain 

Welfare Extension Projects (Rural) 


sponsored direeffy by the Board in Projects, was 

vide basic miniinum^ sdcial servicec ^ P™" 

Project Implementing Committees children and (ii) create 

mto local voluntary IrSSS to be converted 


].ects. Each of th^e proTects programme of the pro- 

tion of about 20,000. "tte T>r 02 rainm^°'^^ villages and popula- 

compnse balwadis (community an’jf projects 

y pre-basic schools), maternity 
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and infant health services (including those for the handicapped, and the- 
delinquent), literacy and social education for wonaen, art and craft centres 

and recreational activities. , . , r • i 

The project implementing committee, composed mmnly of women social 

workers is responsible for the formulation and execution of the prograr^e^ 
in each ’welfare extension area. Each project area is generally divided into 
5 centres of 5 villages each; each centre is with a dai apd a craft instructor 
and is under the charge of a trained gram sevika. At the project level are a’ 
mukhya, sevika and a midwife. 

By the end of the Second Plan, 418 such projects with 2,027 centres 
covering a population of 79.48 lakhs in 10,499 villages were established. 
Since then, all the projects except ten with forty centres have been handed' 
over to Mahila Mandals and local voluntary welfare organisations, each of 
which is given a suitable grant. During 1967-68, 1,508 Mahila^ Mandals/ 
Voluntary Organisations were running 1,508 centres of the erstwhile Welfare 
Extension Projects. Recently, 103 Family Planning Centres have been' 
established in such project areas in six States. 

Projects of a co-ordinated pattern, as distinguished from the original 
pattern, have been started in commimity development blocks. Each pro- 
ject covers about 100 villages and a population of about 60,000 to 70,000: 
There were 244 such projects with 2,297 centres at the end of March 1968. 


Welfare Extension Projects (Urban') 

The activities undertaken in these projects, meant to provide community 
welfare centres for residents of slum areas, include starting of creches, bal- 
wadis, ante-natal and post-natal advisory services, infant health centres, 
hobby clubs, vocational guidance, training in arts and crafts for women,, 
and referal and placement services for the handicapped^ Thirt>'-one such- 
projects run by wduntary organisations are functioning in different States. 

i 

Holiday Homes for Children 

Under the scheme, children from lower-income groups are taken to- 
holiday camps at hill stations and summer resorts. Pow'ers for sanctioning- 
grants have now been delegated to State Boards. 

During 1967-68, 67 such camps were sanctioned involving an estimated" 
expenditure of rupees two lakhs. 

Hight Shelters 

Twenty-tivo night shelters are functioning in different States to provide- 
shelter to wage earners who are compelled to spend ni^ts on pavements for 
want of housing accommodation. 


Socio-Economic Programme 


The programme aims at providing needy women and physically handi- 
capped persons with ‘work and wage’ opportunities to engage themselves in- 
gainful employment for supplementmg the meagre incomes of their families. 
Under this programme the Centie Social Welfare Board' has sponsored a. 
^mter of production units with the support and technical assistance from 
me Union Ministries of Commerce and Industrial Development; 98 Units/' 
Centres are functioning under this scheme. 


Education and Employment of Handicapped 

ih„ training centres for the blind in the country. 

Centre f^the Blind at Dehra Dun provides comprehensive and' 
Mo^l School for the Blind is a secondary school. 
The Training Centre for the Blind offers training to 150 men and 35^ 
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women. The sheltered worksliops produce nriiclcs worth over Rs, 60,000 
annually, Braille appliances arc also produced. Tiie Central Braille Press 
has so far brought out 273 publications and ^13 re-prints. It also publishes 
a quarterly Hindi journal. The National Library for the Blind circulates 
Braille literature in the country. 

Out of 75 institutions for the deaf, the training centre at llyder.rbad 
imparts training to the deaf in six trades. The school at New Delhi educates 
mentally deficient children. 

The three teacher training centres at Delhi. Bombay, and Narendrapur 
impart training to about 30 teachers for the Wind itnnually. 

Training facilities in U.K. were provided to two scholars dtuing 1967-68. 

Pinancial tissistance to the extent of Rs, 6.50 lakhs was g.iven to vohin- 
lary organisations for the handicapped for their dcvclopmcntai aclivitic.s. 

During 1967, 71S handicapped peisons weie placed in employment 
through the nine special employment exchanges for the handicapped, situa- 
ted in Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad, Banc.ilore, Calcutta, Ahmcd.abad, 
Jullundur and Kanpur. 


Coittlciiscil Cpur.se for Adidt IVonien 


Adult women in ibc lK-30 ace group are tra'n.'d under thi^ programme 
for recognised examinations, lliey later become eligible for training courses 
for bal scvikas. gram sevikas, nurses, mid-wives, family planning workers, 
etc. Ninety-five courses were started during 1967-68. 


Scheme of Family and Child Welfare 

, designed to bring about an all-round development of pre- 

s iiool children bv utilising tlic services of various institutions in tbe bDck 
1 eluding the family itself. It would provide traininit to younu mothers in 
honic management, mother ciaft, and allied subjects.' 

rii-Jinnina "" November 1-!. 1967. Twenty Preiccts ol 

Extension Projects and 12 Demonstration 
anr! Integrated Cliild Welfare Services, were converted into family 

nf projects will be in operation in the rural 

areas of the country. 


Traim/ig of rcrsmmcl for Family and Child Welfare Frosramme 

bv^Dc W Sc-hS ^'="tres was conducted in Aucust-Scplcmbcr. 1967. 

Boanl Thrno on behalf of the Central Socml Welfare 

Scvikas b"nan fum-tim? Mukliva Scvikas, Balscvikas and Griha 

■" =..0 335 =3n<ia»t.3 l,»d been 

Special Child fVclfare Programme 

ing balwad^^fn 'uie^Dcmon^stTat’^ nnd improvement of exist- 

balwadis have been set un in 1? nrnv . ^ 'y^Earc Board. Over 405 
have gradually been converted ' Demonstration Projects 

Wclfar\ it sva\ Sodded S "it Card wm'’'- Child 

which are not covered in the nevw < 5^1 grant-m-aid to the balwadis 

of functional committees in charire^’^y n under the charge 

Welfare. of Projects, under Family and Child 

W Eoard look up during 

Workers) required for ChiW Wclfa^f c EWsevikas (Child Welfare 

welfare Services. Seven Balsevika Tr.aining 
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CenUes offering a two-year course have been started in the States of 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Madhya. Pradesh, Mysore, Orissa and 
Uttar Pradesh. Out of these, 5 centres have conducted the training in which 
221 candidates have been trained. Ten integrated pre-school projects have 
been started in the States of Assam, Gujarat, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Dcllii. Two Foster 
Care Serv'ice units have been started at Bombay and Madras. 

Other Programmes taken up in hand are production of pictorial litera- 
ture for children of the Pre-School -age, standardisation of educational and 
recreatronal equipment and material for pre-school projects in urban areas; 
preparation cf guidance material to child wcliarc workers, adopting of 
Indian children by foreign nationals; and channelising the milk feeding 
programmc.s for balwadi children. 


Pre-V ocational Centres 

The programme of Prc-vocational Training was started to help early 
school leavers with training alongwith general educaU'on to enable them to 
come into the employment market as helpers or semi-skilled Vv'Orkcrs. The 
training also provides a base for further training in the Industrial Training 
Institutes or similar technical education organisations. The Scheme provides 
a three-year course in six trades like sheet-metal work, blacksmilhy and 
moulding, carpentarjg etc. 

The general education imparled alongwith the (raining includes regional 
language, English, Mathematics, Science and Social Studies. Tlic scheme 
received support and assistance from UNICEF, ILO and UNESCO, 

Five Regional Prc-vocational Training Centres were established one 
each at Ludhiana, Narendrapur (West Bengal), Karad (Maharashtra), 
Secundcrahiid and Madras, lor providing training to Craft Instructors and 
Careermaslcrs. So far 236 Craft Instructors and 57 Careermasters have 
been trained. 

Fiftynine Prc-vocaiiona! Training Centres arc functioning in different 
States. The Centres arc 'administered by the Slate Governments/Union 
Territories Administration with 100% financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment of India. There are at present more than 4,000 students attending the 
training programme. 


Harder Areas Programmes 

Welfare Centres started in the border districts of NEFA, Lch, Laliaul, 
Kinnaur, Uttar Kashi, Chamoli, Pithorgarh, Kutch and Banaskantha conti- 
nued to malce progress. The Centres provide maternity service, infant-care, 
balwadi, cr.ift training and social education for women. 


Dal Sevika Training Centres (Urban) 

This programme was started in 1961, in order to provide training workcr.s 
for child welfare. The centres are run by the Indian Council of Child 
Welfare. There are 13 centres at present in various States v.-hcrc 4S2 
Balssvikas a,rc undergoing training. 

Homes and Infirmaries 


Forty Homes/Infirmaries for displaced persons from Pakistan in different 
States with a population of ■about 36,000 inmates arc functioning at present. 
Besides, about 900 displaced children arc being maintained in about 25 
Children s Institutions. About 2,600 persons arc being paid ca.sh doles 
outside Homes/rnfirmaries. Some 890 persons were shifted from transit 
camps run by .the Department of Rehabilitation to the Homes at Silchar 
(Assam), Lajpat Nagar (New Delhi), and Daliganj (Lucknow) during the 
addition to 197 new migrants shifted last year frorii the 
Mana Camp, Dandakaranya to the Home at Lajpat Nagar (New Delhi). 
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Kasturba Niketan 

This is tlie onlj' home in the Union Territory of Delhi for the maintcn^ce 
and care of unattached Vromen and children displaced from Pakistan, v^en 
it was opened in 1950, it catered to the needs of displaced women from 
West Pakistan only. With the admission of 197 unattached women and child- 
ren from ^st Pakistan in this home in October 1966. and a second batch 
of 173 such women and children in July 1967, the home now serves the 
rvomen uprooted from both wings of Pakistap. The total number of inmates 
-of the home, including 341 East Pakistan refugees, is 506. 


.Rehabilitation Assistance to Home Inmates 

Rehabilitation assistance in the form of cash grants and ^ancial assist- 
ance for purchase of equipment and raw material for engaging in some 
trades is granted to the inmates of Homes and Infirmaries who become 
rehabilitable after training or other-wise. House building and agricultural 
•business loans are granted to displaced persons. 


■ Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Directorate 

The main activities of the Directorate cover the following ; (i) Training 
•CM/Tj-Production Centres; these centres provide training in handicrafts, tailor- 
ing, embroidery, knitting, weaving etc. and provide work to poor women 
'(displaced as well as non-displaceid) near their homes; (ii) Three tj^ies of 
courses of training arc arranged viz., (a) One-year Certificate course in 
'tailoring and cutting, hand embroidery and machine embroidery or hand 
knitting open to women who have passed the middle school exanunation; 
(b) teachers’ training course in tailoring, machine embroidery, book keeping 
and accountancy, drawing and desiring for one year, open to those who 
have passed Matriculation Examination and also passed the one-year certi- 
ficate course; and (c) non-diploma course in tailoring, embroidery, band 
machine and hand knitting for periods vaiying bettveen 3 to 9 months, de- 
pending on the individuS ability' of the trainee and the number of crafts 
chosen for study. 

During 1967, 123 women passed the one-year certificate course, 24 
women received training as Crafts-Teachers and 2,643 women were trained 
in the non-diploma courses. 


Evaluation of Programmes 

The main p^ose of the scheme is to maintain up-to-date information 
about the changing needs in the field of social welfare, ^aluate the effcctive- 
ness of cunent programmes and to pin-point their defects, if any, %\dth a view 
to initiating remedial action. A study of the rehabilitation faeflities for the 
deserted, destitute and orphan children in Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
'had been completed by the Indian Institute of Social Welfare and Business 
Management, Calcutta. Besides this, two more studies on the Grants-in-aid 
programme in the city of Madras and Child Welfare services in Greater 
Bombay have been Entrusted to the Madras School of Social Work, and to 
Numala Niketan, Bombay, respectively. 

has rewnUy been set up by the Board of Social Welfare for 
tmrvo-tr'l.T of its programmes internally. A report on the 

hac'v>^ j potmtial among educated unemployed women of Delhi 

Cell has also made a study to analyse the 
•gramme-; nf e^nditure by different States under various pro- 

Research, Evaluation and Statistical Cell has 
y to standardise the Balwadi Programme of the Board. 
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RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Displaced Persons from East Pakistan 

Migration to India of members of the minority community, in Enst. 
Pakistan (which began in 1946) continued unabated till the end of* 1958 by, 
which time 41.17 lakh displaced persons had ^ migrated to India. So far 
6.67 laldi families have been given rehabilitation benefits in one fomi, or. 
another. The residuary problem of these earlier migrants from Ea^t Pakistan, 
has been practically liquidated in all States except West Bengql. A sum of. 
Rs. 22 crores was estimated for the liquidation of the problem in West 
Bengal. Schemes worth qbout Rs. 16.05 crores have since been approved, 
or sanctioned. 

Consequent upon the communal disturbances in East Pakistan in Janu; 
ary 1964, a fresh exodus of the members of minority communities started. 
About 8.34 lakh refugees had migrated to India from East Pakistan up to 
April 20, 1968. Of these,' about 5.10 lakh have gone to West Bengal, 1.94 
lakh to Assam and 1.30 Ia,kh to Tripura. A feature of the new influx, 
has been the migration of several thousands of Buddhists and Christians. 
Forty-eight. transit/relief camps (74 in the preceding year) ate now pro- 
viding accommodation to about 20,518 migrant families. Three of the 
camps with 5,170 families are being run by the Union Government and the. 
rest by the Governments of Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissq, Tripura, 
Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh. In order to evaluate the working and' 
results of rehabilitation measures undertaken in West Bengal for the benefit 
of old migrants under the Residuary Assessment of 1961-62 and assess tlie. 
nature and size of the problem created by the influx of new migrants, n 
Committee of Review was set up by the Government of India in January. 
1967 under the chairmanship of N. C. Cliatterjec, Member of Parliament, 

The Committee of Review has submitted an interim report in respect of 
1,139 displaced families living in Asrafabad ex-camp site and in 5 Vagrants’- 
Homes in West Bengal. The recommendations of the Comnjittee are under, 
consideration of the Government. 

Dandakaranya Scheme 

An area of over 77,800 square km. in selected areqs in Bastar district 
of Madhya Pradesh and Koraput and Kalahandi districts of Orissa has 
been reclaimed under the Dandakaranya Scheme for resettling a sizeable 
displaced population from East Pakistan and integrated development of the 
area with particular attention to the requirements of the tribal population 
living in the area. The Dandakaranya Development Authority was set up 
.in September 1958. _ Up to the end of March 1968 over 1.12 lakh acres of 
land had been reclaimed where 230 new villages for displaced families and 
61 villages for Adivasis have sprung up. Out bf 16,841 families moved to. 
the Project area, 15,086 families had moved to the -village sites. Aga,inst 25 
per cent quota earmarked for rcstticmcnt of tribals, about 233 families have, 
been settled.' 

Mixed farms at Umerkote and Paralkote have been set up and crops and 
vegetables grown. Two dams, one in Paralkote and the other in Umerkote, 
have already been constructed and construction of two more dams, one in 
Malkan^ and the other in Paralkote, taken up. So far about 58,000 acres 
of land has been' brought under cultivation by the settlers. Poultry Farms 
have'been set up at ICondagaon, Umerkote, Paralkote, Malkangiri and Mana.' 
The fisheries scheme has been making steady progress. Industrial Centres 
havt been set up at Boregaon, Jagadalpur, Ambaguda, Umerkote, Malkangiri. 
and Paralkote which provide employm'ent to about 200 people. The items pro- 
duced in these centres include furniture, textiles, agricultural implements etc. 
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Up to the end of February 1968, about Rs. 34 crorcs had been spent on 
the Dandakaranya Development Scheme. 

RaslUriya Vikas Dal 

The Rashtriya Vikas Dal Scheme was launched by the Government in 
November 1964 for organising a disciplined body of workers from amongst 
the new migrants who are accommodated in the various transit/relicf 
camps. The present strength of the Dal is 1,465. All of them have been 
deployed on lehafaUitation/devclopment works in the Dandakaranya Pro- 
ject, Adapali (Maharashtra), Lakhimpur Khcri (UP) and Betapur (Anda- 
mans). A number of Sahkaris have also been released from the Dal for 
taking up employment of permanent nature and settlement on land. 


Rehabilitation Industries Corporation 

The Corporation, set up in 1959, to create employment opportunities 
through industries for displaced persons from East Pakistan, runs 20 indus- 
trial units and 3 industrial estates mostly in West Bengal, _ The industries 
include engineering and leather works, textile printing, fruit canning, toy- 
making, wood, tent and tarpaulin works, bucket and silk factory and tailoring 
shops. 

The scope of the activities of the Corporation has been expanded to cover 
repatriates from Ceylon, Burma and other countries. Its range of activities 
now e.xlends to some of the adjoining States including the Dandakaranya 
complex. The Corporation had provided employment to 5,432 displaced 
persons in its own or assisted industries and industrial undertakings up to 
the end of December 1967. 


Rehabilitation of Nov Migrants 

The bulk of the new migrants from East Pakistan are ag-iculturists. At 
the end of March 1968, nearly 18,500 families were residing in rehabilita- 
tion sites outside Dandakaranya and Andaman Islands. Of these nearly 
5,400 families were in the five Rehabilitation Project sites, namely, Chanda 
(Maharashtra), Betul, Surguja and Parma (Madhya Pradesh) and Isagaon 
(Andhra Pradesh), while the balance of about 13,100 families (including 
some non-agriculturist families in Assam) were residing at the rehabilitation 
sites in Assam, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, N^A and Manipur. Nearly 
5,356 families who were not admitted to relief or transit camps have been 
settled in Tripura. 


Repatriates from Burma 

Since June 1963, 1,59,806 persons of Indian ori^ have returned from 
Burma. They have been extended travel, transit and relief assistance by 
the Government. To help their resettlement in the country the Goremment 
gives various facUities including loans for business and priority in Central 
Government services. The State Governments also grant them concessions 
w matters of employment, allotment of house plots and resettlement under 
^ • eduction of children. Till the end of March 
1968, 35,693 families WCTe gwen busmess loans (11,319 persons were given 
employment and 1,058 families were allotted land). ^ 

Up to the end of March 1968 an amount of Rs. 3 57 crores Ins heen 

Repatriates from Ceylon 
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Commission of India in Ceylon has registered about 18,000 persons as 
Indian citizen upto the end’ of January 1968, of whom about 4,600 persons 
have already arrived' in India. Applications for the grant of citizenship- 
under the agreement arc likely to be called for shortly. 

Repatriates jrom Mozambique 

About 2,300 Indians had been repatriated from Portuguese territories in 
Africa (mainly Mozambique). Most of these have been settled and reha- 
bilitated in Gujarat. 

Resettlement of Kashmiri Displaced Persons 

-The scheme for paj’ment of rehabilitation assistance to migrants from 
Pakistan-held areas. of Ja.mmu and Kashmir Slate was introduced in 1960. 
Out of a total of 31,287 applications, which were received from such 
migrants, 29,809 applications involving payment of Rs. 4.16 crores as e.v- 
gratia grants, had been finalised up to the end of March 1968. Tlic lemain- 
ing cases are also expected to be finalised soon. 

imlo-Pak Conflict and Resettlement 

As a result of the Indo-Pak conflict of August-September (1965) over 
■'3,60,000 persons were displaced from the border areiis in Jammu and 
Kashmir, Punjab and Rajasthan. Irt addition, about 4,500 persons belong- 
ing to the minority community migrated to Rajasthan from West Pakisian. 

In the initial stage, adequate relief was provided to the uprooted families, 
'^ereafter ‘grants’ and ‘loans’ have been given to them for repair/rcconstruc- 
tion of houses and shops and for business and agricultural purposes. Main- 
tenance allowance was also given to these families to maintain themselves 
during the. transition period. 

Extensive tractorisation was carried out in Jammu and Kashmir for the 
speedy resettlement of the uprooted agriculturists. Schemes for restoration 
of common service facilities in the three States have been sanctioned. A 
scheme has also been sanctioned for the construction of public buildings and 
a residential colony at Kliem Karan in the Punjab. 

By now, most of the families have been resettled. The Government of 
India had provided funds to the extent of Rs. 17.39 crores up to the end of 
March 1968 to the three State Governments concerned for the relief and 
resettlement of the uprooted families. 

Transfer of Indian Enclaves to Pakistan and Rehabilitation 

There gre 123 Indian enclaves in East Pakistan with an area of 29.4 
square miles .against 74 Pakistani enclaves with an area of about 18.4 
square miles in West .Bengal. . Under the Nehru-Noon Agreement of 1958, 
these Enclaves ore to be exchapged. But no exchange has so far taken place 
owing to Pakistan’s insistence that demarcation of the East Pakistan/West 
Bengal border should take place, simultaneously with the demarcation of 
Berubari, which is 'sub-judice. Relief and rehabilitation assistance to the 
affected families is proposed to be provided in deserving cases on the patterns 
apd scales of relief and rehabilitation assistance admissible to new migrants 
from East Pakistan. Specific schemes in this connection are under formula- 
tion. 

Board of Rehabilitation 

A Board of Rehabilitation has been set up with Manubhai Shah as 
Chairman to (a) advise Government on policies and measures concerning re- 
settlement of displaced persons from East Pakistan and repatriates from 

/ 
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Burma, Ceylon etc. in industry and other non-agricultural programmes; (b) 
assist Government in the planning, formulation and execution of resettlement 
programmes and schemes, and (c) study the problems of the RehabiUtation 
Industries Corporation, the industrial development of the Dandakaranya 
Project area and development of special a^cas (Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Chanda District). 

Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund 

From November 1947, when the Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund 
was founded, up to the end of March 1968, public contributions to the Fund 
amounted to about Rs. 3.03 crores. Over Rs. 2.91 crorcs was utilised in 
providing relief to people affected by natural calamities such as earthquakes, 
floods, cyclones, droughts, famines and fire. Relief was also given in the 
early stages to displaced persons from Pakistan, and after the national 
emergency, to people affected in border areas. 

A separate account has been set up for relief to people in the border 
areas affected by the Chinese aggression. Up to the end of March 1968, 
about Rs. 11.13 lakhs had been received and Rs. 4.13 laklis disbursed. 



Chapter X 

SCHEDULED AND BACICWARD CLASSES 

The Constitution prescribes protection and safeguards for Scheduled 
Castes, Schedded Tribes and other Backward Classes, either specially or 
by way of general rights of citizens, with the object of promoting thpir 
educational and economic interests apd of removing certain social disabilities 
the Scheduled Castes were subjected to. These are : 

(i) the abolition of “untouchability” and the forbidding of its prac- 
tice in any form (Art. 17); 

(ii) the promotion of dmir educational and economic interests and 
their protection from social injustice and all forms of exploita- 
tion (Art. 46); 

(iii) the throwing open of Hindu religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections of Hindus (Art. 25); 

(iv) the removal of any disability, liability, restriction or condition 
with regard to access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and 
places of public entertainment, the use of wells, tanks, bathing 
ghats, roads and places of public resort maintained wholly or 
partly out of State funds or dedicated to the use of the general 
public (Art. 15); 

(v) the curtailment in the interests of a Scheduled Tribe of the 
general rights of all citizens to move freely, settle in, acquire pro- 
perty or practise any trade or business [Art. 19(5)1; 

(vi) the forbidding of any denial of admission to educational institu- 
tions maintained by the State or receiving aid out of State 
funds (Art. 29); 

(vii) the obligation of the State to consider their claims in the mak- 
ing of appointments to public services and reservation for them 
in case of inadequate representation (Arts. 16 and 335); 

(viii) special representation in Parliament and the State Legislatures 
for a period of twenty years (Arts. 330, 332 and 324); 

(ix) the setting up of advisory councils a,nd separate departments 
in the States and the appointment of a Special Official at the 
Centre to promote their welfare and safeguard their interests 
(Arts. 164, 338 and Fifth Schedule); and 

(x) special provision for the administration and control of sche- 
duled and tribal areas (Art. 244 and Fifth apd Sixth Sche- 
dules). 

According to the 1961 Censxis, the population of .the Scheduled Castes 
ana the Scheduled Tribes was 6.45 crores and 3.02 crores, respectively. 

• ?*^^^wise distribution of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes is shown 

m the following table. 
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TABLE 41 

POPULATION or SCilKOULEl) CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 

1961 CENSUS _ 

Statc/Union Territory j S.Mr;vliilcd ; J^heJuiL-iT 

INDIA ; 6,4-!,!7,tl.! i 30,172.221 

t 7.32.756 < 20/.S.3G^ 

Bihir .. .. i 65.0!.966 . 42,04.78-1 

gX-'I ! 13.fi'.255i 27,54.446 

Haryanal i ’3, 6). 136 ; 

Jammu & K.arhmir ) f 

Kerala ’ 14.3-1.817 2.12, <62 

Madhya Prad’c'h .. . 1 '’3,53.024;. 

Kfadras - ; 60,67.327 ’ 2,51.991 

Maharashtra" .. .. • 22.26.914 1' 2.3.97.159 

Mysore 31.17.272 ■ ' 1.92.096 

Nacjaland .. .. .. .. 1-^' . 3.‘»3,69j^ 

Oriwa i 27.6.’ K5K i 42.23.757 

Punjaht ■ < •! 1,39, 1 Oil I L|,I32 

Rauasthan 1 33,59.610 i 23,51.470 

Uttar Pradesh* ' •• i 1 , 53.99. hKl 1 

West Benaal | 08,90.334 ! 20,5-1,083 

UnionTcrrilorIcs and Other Areas . i 

Andaman and Nicobar Wands — ; 14,122 

Chandigarht •• ! c. -. 7 ', 

Dadra and Nagar llasch i 985 i 51.259 

Delhi 3.41,555 — 

Goa, Daman and Diu** 

Himachal Pradesht i 3,69,916. I,08,_t94 

Lacc.idiso, Minicov and Amindisi Islands ; — , 23,391 

Manipur i 13,376 > 2,49,049 

North -Ea.st Frontier Agency ; — - ! 2,98,167 

Pondicherry j 56.846 — 

Tripura -J 1,19,725 i 3,60.070 

MEASURF.S TO E1L\D1CATE UNTOUCHABILm’ 

The VntouchabUity {Offences) Act, 1955 

This Act, which came into force on June 1, 1955, provides penalties 
for preventing a person, on the ground of untouchabilily, from entering a 
place of public worship, offering prayers therein or taking w’ater from a 
sacred tank, well or spring. Pcnaliics are also provided for enforcing all 
kinds of social disabilities, such as denying access to any shop, public 
restaurant, public hospital or educational institution, hotel or any place 
of public entertainment; the use of any road, river, well, tank, water tap, 
bathing gliat, cremation ground, sanitary convenience, dharamsbab, sarai 
or musafirkhana or utensils kept in such institutions and hotels and restau- 
rants, The Act prescribes penalties for enforcing occupational, profes- 
sional or trade disabilities, or disabilities in the matter of enjoyment of any 
benefit under a charitable trust, in the construction or occupation of anv 
residential premises in any locality or the observance of any social or 
religious usage or ceremony. 

The Act similarly lays down penalties for refusing to sell goods or render 

^ foi- molesting, injuring or 

annoying a person or organising a boyc ott of, or taking any part in the 

‘•ThJ^IisTs of th» S■'tec>uTM'' Scheduled Tribes in June 1967.” 

specified in January 196S. 

^ the areas which^noiv tlte population figures of 

Pradesli are ba,-ed on 1961 Punjab, Chandigarh and part of Himachal 
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excomraxmicatron of a person who has exercised the rights accruing to him 
as a result of the abolition of untouchability. 

Hi^er penalties have been prescribed for subsequent ofiences. For 
the purposes of awarding punishments, incitement or abetment of the 
offence has been treated in the same manner as the commission of the 
offence. Tlie onus of proving innocence has been thrown on the accused. 
The offences under this Act are cognisable and compoundable. Jhe Act is 
administered by the State Governments but its implementation is reviewed 
from time to time. A review was made at the Conference of State Ministers 
in charge of Backward Classes and Social Welfare in May 1966. 

Campaign against Untouchability 

Since 1954 the Government of India have been giving financial support 
to the movement to eradicate untouchability. Both ofl&cial and non-of&cia,l 
agencies are being utilised for tliis purpose. The State Governments have 
instructed their district officers and otlier officials, who deal with the public, 
to stress the need for and the urgency of doing away with this evil. “Harijan 
Days” and “Harijan Weeks” are observed to focus public attention and 
enlist people’s co-operation in the eradication of untouchability^ Most of 
the States have appointed small committees to enforce, where necessary, the 
provisions of the Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955. Publicity media, 
such as books, pamphlets, handbills and audio-visual aids have also been 
pressed into service. 

Committee on Untouchability 

A Committee under the Chairmanship of L. Elyapermal, M.P,, wqs con- 
stituted in April 1965 to examine the question of untouchability and the 
problems relating to the educatfon and economic uplift of the Scheduled 
Castes. The Committee which was also to examine the possibilities of effect- 
ing improvement in the day-to-day implementation of the Untouchability 
(Offences) Act, submitted an interim report in December, 1966. 


REPRESENTATION IN LEGISLATURES AND PANCHAYATS 


Under Articles 330, 332 and 334 of the Constitution, seats, propor- 
tionate as far as possible to their population in the States, haye been 
reserved for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the Lok Sabha and the 
State Vidhan Sabhas for a period of twenty years after the inauguration of 
the Constitution, Table 42 gives details of their representation in Parlia- 
ment and the State Legislatures. 


TABLE 42 

SEATS RESERVED FOR SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 
IN LOK SABHA AND STATE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES 


SLitc/Union ' 
Territory 

In Lok Sabha 

In Slate Legislative Assemblies 


Total 
number 
of scats 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

• 

Total 
number 
of seats 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

State 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam . . 

Bihar 

Gujarat . . - 
Harj-ana 

Jammu &Kashmii 

41 

14 

53 

. 22 
9 
6 

6 

1 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2* 

5 

. , ' 3' 

- 287 

126 
318 
168 
81 
75t 

40 

8 

45 

11 

15 

6 

11 

25 ** 

29 

22 


, Assam; 
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TABLE 42 {concld.) 


State/Union) 

Territory 

In Lok Sabha ■ | 

In State Legislative Assemblies 

Total 

number 



Total 

number 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Scheduletf 

Tribes. 


of seats 

■■1 


of seats 



Kerala . . 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 

Maharashtra . . 

19 

37 

39 

45 

2 
■ 5 

7 

3 

8 

3 

133 

296 

234 

270 

11 

39 

42 

15 

2 

61 

2 

16. 

Mysore 

27 

4 


216 

46 

140 

29 


Nagaland 

Orissa . . 

- 1 
20 

3 

5 

22 

34- 

Punjab . . 
Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh .. 

13 

23 

85 

3 

4 
18 

3 

104 

184 

425 

23 

31 

89 

21 

16. 

West Bengal 

Union Territories 

10 

8 

2 

280 

55 


and Other Areas 







A.& N. 
Islands 

1 






— 

Chandigarh . . 

1 






Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli 

1 


1 

— 

— 

, — 

Delhi . . 

7 

1 


— 



Goa, Daman and 
Diu . . 

Himachal Pradesh 
L. M. & A. 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

30 

60 

14 

3- 

Islands 

' 1 

— 

— 



Manipur 

2 

— 

30 



NEFA . . 

i* 

— 


““ 



Pondicherry 

1 

— 

1 

30 

5 


Tripura 

2 

— 

30 

3 


Total 

521 

77 

37 

3,563 

503 

262 


Following the introduction of Panchayati Raj, suita,ble • safeguards have 
been provided for proper representation of the members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes by reserving seats for them in the Gram Pan- 
chayats and otlrer local bodies. 

REPRESENTATION IN THE SERyTCES 

The manner in which the State carries out its obligation to reserve posts 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the public services in case of inade^quatc 
representation and to consider their claims consistent with the mainten- 
ance of efficiency of administration has been left outside the purview of 
obligatory consultation with Public Sen'ice Co mmis sion [Art. 320(4)]. 

Twelve and a half per cent of the vacancies for which, recruitnient is 
made by open competition on an all-India basis and 16-2/3 per cent of 
the vacancies to which reciuitment is made otherwise are reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes. For die 'Scheduled Tribes, the resen'ation is 5 per cent 
in both cases. Reservations in direct recruitment to Classes III and IV 
posts which normally attract candidates from a locality or region are fixed 
in proportion to the population of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in the respective Staples and Union Territories. 

Reservation is also made at 124- per cent of the vacancies for Scheduled 
Castes and 5 per cent of the vacancies for Scheduled Tribes in promotions 
oy _(i) selection and (ii) on the results of the competitive examinations 
toited to departaiental candidates in grades or services in Qasses HI and 
I V to which there is no direct recruitment whatever. 

'Nominated. 
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To facilitate their adequate representation, concessions such a^s (i) relaxa- 
tion in age-limit, (ii) relaxation in the standard of suitabiHty and of qualifi- 
cations, and (iii) selection, subject to fulfilling the minimum standard of 
efficiency, have been provided for. If no suitable Scheduled Caste or Sche- 
duled Tribe candidates are available for the reserved posts, they are treated 
as unreserved and , an equal number of reservations are carried forward to 
two recruitment years. On no occasion, however, the number of reserved 
va,cancies is to exceed 45 per cent of the total vacancies. 

To give proper effect to the reservation decided upon, model rosters of 
40 posts each have been prescribed for recruitment by open competition 
and otherwise. If the vacancies in a Service or Cadre are too few for the 
purpose, all corresponding posts are grouped together. Annual reports are 
required to be submitted by the employing authorities for scrutiny by the 
Government. To bring about a greater awareness for ensuring effective im- 
plementation of (the special representation orders, liaison officers have been 
appointed in the different Ministries of the Union Government. Arrange- 
ments have also been made at Allahaba,d and Madras for intensive training 
■and coaching facilities to enable Scheduled Caste and Tribe candidates to 
compete on merit for all-India services. Some of the State Governments 
have also drawn up rules for the reservation of posts for these classes, and 
steps have been taken to increase their representation in State services. 

A new scheme of Career plarming was introduced in a number of Sta,tes 
from 1966-67 to assist the Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe candidates 
in obtaining suitable employment under the State Governments as well as in 
the private sector. 

Working Group on Land Allotment 

A Working Group constituted in May 1967 to study the progress of 
measures for l^d allotment to Scheduled Castes and their representation in 
services, submitted its report in November, 1967. 

ADMINISTRATION OF SCHEDULED AND TRIBAL AREAS 


Autonomous Tribal Areas of Assam 

In pursuance of the provisions of the Sixth Schedule to the Constitution 
one Regional Council and six District Councils have been set up in the 
districts of the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills, Garo Hills, Mizo HiUs, North 
Caphair HiUs and Mikir Hills. Each of the District Councils consists of not 
more than 24 members, tffiee-fourths of them being elected by adult suffrage. 
The Councils possess wide legislative and rule-making powers as well as 
certain financial and taxation powers. 


Tribes Advisory Councils 

The Fifth Schedule to the Constitution provides for the setting up of 
a Tnbes Advirory Council in each of the States having Scheduled Area,s 
^d, if the President so directs, for constituting such Councils in States which 
nave Scheduled Tribes but no Scheduled Areas. Tribes Advisory Councils 
up so far in the Sta,tes of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
^dhya Prad^h, Maharashtra, Madras, Orissa, Rajasthan and West Bengal, 
of c 1 j Governors on such matters concerning the welfare 
t development of the Scheduled Areas as may be 

S for the Scheduled Tribes have been 

Mysore to advise the State Governments on 
Committee Tn VP 111 and advancement . Tribes Advisory 

° ^ Union Territories of Andaman and 

Mcobar Islands, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura. 
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^YELFAUE AND ADVISORY AGENCIES 

Commissioner {or the Schciltih'il Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

A Special Ofliccr designated as tlic Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes has been appointed by the President under Article 
33S of the Constitution to (i) invcsticatc all matters relating to the safe- 
guards for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes provided under the 
Constitution, and (ii) report to the President on the working of tliesc safe- 
guards. 

Director General for liacheard Claws Wcljure 

In June 1967, Commissioner’s oflicc was reorganised and a separate 
Organisation was set up in the Department of Social Welfare under the 
charge of Director General for Backsvard Classes Welfare to formulate 
schemes for the welfare of backward classes, watch the progress of irriplc- 
mentation and to maintain the necessary liaison with the Stales. The Direc- 
tor General is assisted by 5 Zonal Directors and 9 Deputy Directors posted 
in various regions. 

Central Advisory Boards 

Two Central Advisory Boards for Tribal Welfare and Harijan Welfare 
comprising members of Parliament, social workers and social scientists advise 
Government on formulation of policies and programmes for tlie welfare of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and development of tribal areas. 

Welfare Departments in the States 

Under the proviso to Article 164(1) of the Constitution, Welfare De- 
partments in charge of a Minister have been set up in Bihar, Madhya Pra- 
desh and Orissa. Welfare Departments have also been set up in all States 
other tha,n Nagaland and also in Manipur and Tripura. 


ttXLFARE SCHEMES 

'Under Article 339(2) of the Constitution, the Union Govcmmcni can 
give directions to States in the formulation and execution of schemes, for 
the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes in the States. Under Article 275(1), 
the Centre is required to give grants-in-aid to the States for approved 
schemes of welfare and for improving the tone of administration in Schedul- 
ed Areas. 

In the First and Second Five Year Plans, out of an outlay of Rs. 32 
crores and Rs. 79 crores, respective!}', an expenditure of Rs. 27 crores and 
Rs. 67 crores was incurred on the welfare schemes. 

In the Third Five Year Plan, out of the provision of Rs. 100 crores, a 
sum of Rs. 1 .25 crores was provided under the Central Sector for grant-in- 
aid to non-official agencies and the remaining Rs. 98.75 crores allocated to 
the various States and Union Territories for the welfare schemes. 

Apart from the Central and State Governments, various ■ voluntary wel- 
fare organisations have been doing useful soc'al service in many fields. The 
^FS^nisations of all-India character for Scheduled Castes include 
fa) Ail-mdia Harijan Sewak Sangh, Delh', (b) Bhartiya Depressed Classe.s 
^gue. New Delhi (c)_Iswar Saran Ashram, Allahabad', (d) Indian Red 

m -Rim (e) Hind Sweepers Sewak Sangh, New Delhi, and 

tt) Ramaknshna Mission, West Bengal. 

tiva^AdimNu working for the Scheduled Tribes arc (a) Bhar- 

Lre New Indian Council for Child Wel- 

, ew Delhi, (c) Andhra Pradesh Adimjati Sewak San^, (d) Central 
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Social Welfare Board, New Delhi, (e) Ramalcrishna Mission, Chewapunji 
and ShUIong, (f) All-India Backward Classes Federation, New Delhi and 
(s') Bhartiya Ghumantu Jan (Khanabadosh) Sewak Sangh, Delhi. ^ 
The Servants of India Society, Poona, looks after the interests of other 
Backward Classes, while the National Council of Educational Research ^d 
Training, New Delhi, serves both the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 

Tribes. 

Educational Facilities 

Measures to provide increased educa,tional facilities have been taken, 
emphasis being on vocational and technical training. The concessions 
include free tuitkin, stipends, scholarships and the provision of _ books, 
stationery and odier equipment. Mid-day meals are also provided in many 

places. . , t I.- 

Die Government of India, instituted a scheme for grant of scholarships 

■to the Scheduled Castes in 1944-45 and extended it to the 'Scheduled Tribes 
in 1948-49 and- to other Backward Classes in 1949-50. The scheme was 
decentralised from 1959-60. 

The Central Government’s scheme to award scholarships to deserving 
students from these classes for studies in foreign countries came into force 
in 1953-54. From 1955-56 the number of such scholarships was increased 
to 12, four for each of the three ^oups. Tourist class sea passages arc 
given to students who receive foreign scholarships without travel grants. 
Overseas scholarships to students belonging to baclcivard communities arc 
also awarded by some State Governments. 

. Seventeen and a half per cent of the merit scliolarships granted by the 
Centre to deserving students of the lower income groups for studies in 
institutions which, are members of the Indian Public Schools Conference, are 
reserved for backward communities. Some of the State Governments offer 
similar scholarships. Some public schools also award scholarships ■ to 
deserving backward class- students. 

Post-Matric scholarships are given to clisiblc Scheduled Caste students. 
37,077 such scholarships were awarded during the First Plan, 1,61,4'72 
during the Second Plan and 3,15,358 during the Third Plan. The expendi- 
ture went up from Rs. 1.58 crores in tlie First Plan to Rs. 14.21 crores in 
the Third Plan. During 1966-67, Rs. 4.38 crores Avas awarded in- 90,481 
scholarships to the Scheduled Caste students. 

Post-Matric scholarships were awarded to cverv eligible applicant be- 
longing to a Scheduled Tribes community. Die number of such scholarships 
given during First, Second and Third Plan periods was 8,495, 25,592 and 
60,058 respectively. The expenditure rose from Rs. 42 lakhs during the 
First Plan period to Rs. 2.63 crores in the Third Plan. During 1966-67, 
Rs. 83.84 lakhs was incurred on the award of 17,760 scholarships. • 
Reservation of seats, lowering of minimum qualifying marks -and raising 
of the maximum affs-limit for. admission of TnouibcTs of tJiese classes in all 
^chmcal and ■ educational insiitutions are among other steps recommended 
by the Union Government to all educational' authorities. . • 

Financial provision was made in, the Third Plan for setting up hostels 
ror Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe girls taking up higher studies. 
But the scheme could not make much headway due to the Emergency. 
I^nng 1966-67 Rs. 4.49 lakhs was spent for giving building grants to suit- 
Sl? opgamsations for starting hostels for Scheduled Tribe girls 

and Rs. 6-29 lakhs for hostels for Scheduled Caste girls. 

Economic Opportunities 

u® 1961 Census, 1.49 crore Scheduled Tribes people were 
g d in a^nculiure, of whom 33.33 lakhs were agricultural labourers: 
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Similar figures in respect of the Scheduled Castes were 2.19 crores engaged 
in agriculture, including 1.04 crore agricultural labourers. During the fet 
three years of the Third Five Year Plan, 86,248 acres of land was allotted to 
Scheduled Caste and 51,017 acres to Scheduled Tribe landless agriculturists, 
affording the benefit to 47,814 families. 

Shifting cultivation is a distinguishing feature of agriculture practised by 
some tribal communities in certain areas of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysore’ Orissa, Manipur and Tripura. 

Among the measures to rehabilitate shifting cultivators on permanent 
cultivation during the Third Plan period were (i) the setting up of 3 pilot 
farms and 5 agricultural demonstration units and suitable agricultural aid 
in Andhra Pradesh; (ii) introduction of cash crops and reclamation of land 
tWugh soil conservation in Assam; (iii) preference in granting subsidies for 
agricultural implements in Madhya Pradesh; (ivi jhum control scheme 
and settlement in Orissa; (v) granting subsidies for terrace cultivation and 
minor irrigation in Manipur; and (vi) development of colonies in Tripura.^ 
Schemes have been launched to improve irrigation facilities to reclaim 
waste land and to distribute it among members of the Scheduled C^es 
and Scheduled Tribes. Facilities for irrigation, distribution of fertilisers; 
and agricultural implements are being extended to them. Some States have 
set up demonstration farms for training them in methods of scientific culti- 
vation. Cattle breeding and poultry farming are being encouraged among 
these people. Almost all the States and Union Territories have completed 
land reforms and the tribal cultivators have now been or are being brought 
in direct relations with the states. The State Governments have also adopted 
various legislative and executive measures to provide security of land tenime 
and debt redemption to the tribal people. The Governments of Andhra, 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh have introduced special regulations to con- 
trol the business of money lending in the Scheduled Areas and provide relief 
to the indebted families. The Government of Madhya Pradesh has intro- 
duced a scheme for grant of loans to tribal people for non-productive pur- 
poses on an experimental basis. 

AH the States and Union Territories have launched schemes for the 
development of cottage industries through loans, subsidies and training 
centres. Training-cum-production centres have also been started. Various 
tj'pes of co-operative societies such as forest labour co-operatives, market- 
ing-C7/OT-consumers’ co-operatives and labour co-operative have also been 
estabhshed. 

Legislation has been enacted in almost all States to extend relief 
to the indebted, including those belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. Measures for the abolition of their debt bondase have 
been taken m Orissa and Bihar. Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and West Bengal have enacted tenancy laws to ensure 
security of land tenure of the Scheduled Tribes. 

An eight-memhsr Inter-Departmental Committee has been set up to work 
out detailed proposals for the development of tribal economy in forest areas 
m consultation with State Governments. The terms of reference of the 
Committee^ include, among others, the pattern of organisation bf forest 
labour societies and of financial assistance programmes of development dur- 
mg Fourth and Fifth Plans and changes required in forest policies. 

Other Welfare Schemes 

Other weffare schemes include the grant of house sites free or at nomi- 
by way of loans, subsidies and grants-in-aid to local 
. f *be construction of houses for their Harijan employees, a scheme 

giving grants to the local bodies for purposes of wheel barrows and other 
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appliances to be used by scavangers, and monetary assistance to co-operative 
building societies specially for the benefit of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. A scheme for legal aid to Scheduled Castes is ivow in 
pologicau Survey of India, Research Department, NEFA, Social studies and 

Research and Training 

Tribal research institutes, which undertake intensive studies of tribal 
arts, culture and customs, have been set up in Andhra Pra,desh, Assam, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
West Bengal. Research in tribal welfare is ajso conducted by the Anthro- 
pological Survey of India, Research Department, NEFA, Social studies and 
Handicrafts imits of the Registrar General of India, Universities and various 
other organisations. 

Facilities for imparting training to various categories of officers for work 
among the tribals are a,vailable in research institutes in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and West Bengal. Four' tribal 
orientation and study centres have also been started in Bihar, Rajasthan, 

, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. 

Tribal Development Blocks 

During the Second Plan period, under a Central programme for special 
multi-purpose tribal blocks aimed at intensive development in tribal areas 
on the general pattern of community development with modifications to 
suit tribal conditions, 43 development blocks were started with 'an outlay 
of Rs. 22 lakhs per block in stage I and Rs. 10 lakhs per block in stage II. 
At the end of the Third Plan, 458 such blocks were functioning, each cover- 
ing about 518 sq. kms. and 25,000 people of whom at least two-thirds were 
tribals. During 1966-67, 31 new T.D. Blocks with a concentration of at 
least 50 per-cent of the tribaj population in each have been opened. 

Pilot Project 

The Government of India have recently introduced a pilot project to 
investigate the attitudes and behaviours of women, in a selected tribal 
society. This project aims at modifying the structure and content of the 
existing programmes like education of tribal girls, social welfare, marketing, 
supply and production programmes, family and child welfare, balwadis/ 
nursery schools, etc., to ensure active participation by tribal women. To 
begin with, the study ha.s been undertaken among the Bhils in Jhabua district 
in Madhya Pradesh and Toda and Kurumba or Kota tribal communities in 
the Nilgiris district, Madras. 

The following table shows the expenditure incurred under the welfare 
schemes for Bacbvard Classes during the first three Plans and 1966-67, 

TABLE 43 

WELFARE EXPENDITURE DURING THE THREE PLANS AND 1966-67' 


(Rs. crores) 


Period 


Scheduled 

Tribes 

Denoti- ‘ 
fied 
Tribes 

Others 

Aid to 
Voluntary 
organisa- 
tions , 

Total 

First Plan 

5-97 

17-39 

1-02 

1-62 

0-19 

1 26-17 

Second Plan 

27-89 1 

40-51 

2-48 

6- 66 

i 0-68 

-78-22 

1 hird Plan 

37-94 

51-64 

3-82 

5-92 

I 1-05 

102-37 

1966-67 

7-61 

14-35 ■ 

0-79 

1-27 

! 0-23 

24-25 


1 DPD/68— 5 
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i Chapter XI 

MASS COMMUNICATION 
BROADCASTING 

All India Radio has a network of 36 principal stations and 22 apxilliary 
centres covering all the important cultural and linguistic regions of the 
country. The stations are grouped into four zones as follows : 

North : Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Patna, Jullundur, Jaipur, Simla, 
Bhopal, Indore, Ranchi and Mathura. 

West ; Bombay, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Poona, Rajkot, Bhuj and Panaji. 

South; Madras, Tiruchirapallifi Vijayawada, Trivandrum, Calicut, 
Pondichcrrj', Hyderabad, Bangalore and Dharwar. 

East ; Calcutta, Cuttack, Gauhati, Kurscong, Kohima, Imphal and Port 
Blair. 

There are two more stations, one at Srinagar and anotlicr at Jammu. 
Centres at Aijal, Pasighat, Tezu and Shillong broadcast programmes of 
restricted duration every day. The auxiliary centres are located at Agartala, 
Ajmer, Bhadravati, Bhagalpur, Bikaner, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, Gulbarga, 
Gwalior, Jabalpur, Jeypur, Parbhani, Raipur, Rampur, Sambalpur, Sancli, 
Siliguri, Tlninelveli, Trichur, Udaipur, Varanasi and Visakhapatnam. Tlic 
number of transmitters and receiving centres on March 31, 1968 was 126 and 
57 respectively. 

At the end of the Third Five Year Plan 52 per cent of the area of the 
country and 70 per cent of the population were provided with medium- 
wave coverage and a second grade short-wave scr\'icc was available practi- 
cally all over the country. 

Programme Composition 

Music programmes comprise nearly 46 per cent of all the programmes 
broadcast by .All India Radio. News, newsreels, talks, discussions, inter- 
views, dramas, features, etc., cover a wide range of subjects. Well-known 
personalities in arts, science and literature take part in the National Prog- 
ramme of talks which is broadcast every Wednesday and relayed by all 
stations. The composition and dui'ation of the Home and External Ser- 
vices programmes, including Vividh Bharati, during 1967 arc shown below. 

TABLE 44 

COMPOSITION OF EXTERNAL SERVICES PROGRAMMES (1967) 


Type of Programme 

Duration 

Hrs. Mints. 

Approx. 

percentage 

Regional Services 






Indian music 






Classical (vocal) 



■ 20,650 

45 

9-,13 

Classical (instrumental) 



18,214 

00 

8-05 

Folk (vocal) 



5,882 

20 

2-60 

Folk (instrumental) 



>259 

17 

0-11 

Light (vocal) 


•• 

29,082 

07 

12-85 
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TABU2 44 {cottcld.) 


Tj-pc of Programme 



Duration 

Hn. Mint*. 

1 Approx, 

percentage 

Light (inilrumcnini) 



2,627 

57 

1-16 

Devotional 


^ 1 

11,336 

32 

5'OJ 

Film 

•• 

i 

12,494 

42 

5-52 

Western music 



4,365 

50 

1-93 

Talks, discussions, etc. 



16,601 

5! I 

7-34 

Dramas and features, etc. .. 
News 



10.007 

51 

.4-4$ 

•• 

.. i 

49,0S0 

12 i 

21-69 

Special Broadcasts 






Religious 



41K 

46 ; 

0-19 

Children 



2,924 

57 

1-29 

Women 


• • 1 

i 3,459 

20 

1-53 

Rural 



! 13,296 

IS 

5-fS 

Industrial 



I 3,950 

12 

1-75 

Armed Forces 

. , 


i 4,244 

58 

1-S7 

Tribal Areas 



1 3.966 

02 

1-75 

Educational 



1 4,526 

59 

2-00 

Publiciiv 



1 3.62S 

47 

J-6-0 

Others 

•• 

• • 

[ 5.204 

4! 

2-30 

Total 

-• 

.. 

! 2,26,294 

00 

100-00 

Vis-idh Bliarati 

• • 


[ 61,600 

31 i 


OnsND Total 

.. 

•• i 

1 2,87,594 

31 i 

i 

[ 


TABLE 45 

COMrOSmON of home services rROGRA5L’ME (1967) 


TsTe of Programme 



Duration i 

Hrs. Mims. 

Approx. 

percentage 

. 

Music 





47-15 

,... Indian 



7.671 

35 

West Asian 


.. 

449 

43 

2-80 

Swahili 



41 

15 

0-26 

East Asian . . . . 



715 

07 

9-32 

Western 



4 

43 

0-04 

Spoken word 





14-32 

News 



2,343 

02 

Talks, Divcussions. etc. 



2.556 

15 

15-71 

Dramas, Fl.ivs, etc. . . 



679 

00 

4-n 

Publicity 



848 

15 

5-26 

Others 



978 

20 

6-07 

Grand Total 


•• 

16,287 

15 

100-00 


Vividh Bharali 


This all-Ifldia light variety programme completed its tenth year in 
October 1967 and is now broadcast for 12 hours and 25 minutes in four 
transmissions on all days of the week. The Saturday prograrr.ncs include 
transmission providing an alternative to the National Programme 
of Music for listeners who may not be interested in classical music. Besides 
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being broadcast over two powerful short-wave transmitters from Bombay 
and Madras, Vividh Bharati programmes are now available on the mediurh- 
w-ave from 32 centres in various parts of the country. 

The Commercial Broadcasting Service of AH India Radio, introduced in 
November 1967, is carried by Vividh Bharati from the Bombay, Poona and 
Nagpur stations.’ 

Special Audience Programmes 

Rural broadcasts deal with aU a,spects of rural life and provide useful 
information to villagers through dialogues, discussions, plays, news, talks, 
weather reports, etc. Problems concerning agriculture, education, health 
and hygiene are dealt witli by experts. The programme has been re-oriented 
to provide greater entertainment to rural listeners. All stations of AIR 
broadcast rural programmes for. about 2 hours a day. Progr'ammcs of 
interest to both rural and m'ban audiences are broadcast including a special 
hour programme on items of agricultural interest, interviews with experts 
and topics in which nural women and children are interested. Under the 
Central Government’s Subsidy Scheme, 1,25,375 community sets have 
been supplied to various State Governments for installation in rural areas. 

A country-wide scheme of Radio, Rural Forums, providing listening- 
CH/n-discussion-cMm-action group programmes in which a two-way contact 
between the, broadcaster and the listener is established, was launched on 
November 17, 1959. These forums regularly discuss the weekly broad- 
casts and send their criticisms and suggestions to the radio stations concern- 
ed. About 15,000 such forums are functioning at present. 

A Farm and Home unit, set up at the headquarters, provides appro- 
priate guidance to regional units on planning and presentation of Farm 
and Home programmes. These units have been set up in Varanasi, 
Sambdpur, Patna, Raipur, Vijayawada, Poona, Tiruchirapalli, Trichur, 
Delhi, JuUundur, Rajkot, Gauhati, Srinagar, Calcutta, Jaipur and Banga- 
lore. , 

Separate Family Planning cells have been set up at the headquarters 
and 22 re^onal stations to intensify publicity for fandy planning. 

Educational progr'ammes for schools are at present broadcast from 25 
stations, for a duration of 20-40 minutes oh two to six days in a week. 

Special programmes for women and children are broadcast from all 
stations generally twice and from some stations thrice a week for 30 to 45 
minutes per programme. In the women’s pfogrammes, information on 
house-keeping, child care, nutrition, mental heSth, etc., is given. Talks, 
dialogues, short stories, plays, features and quk programmes are 
broadcast in programmes meant for children. Formation of listening ghoups 
both for women and children is encouraged. At the end of December 
1967 there were over 5,000 women’s listening clubs and 7,400 children’s 
listening clubs in India. 

Programmes for industrial workers’ are broadcast at convenient hours 
from Delhi, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Lucknow, Vijayawada, 
Timchi, Allahabad, Ranchi, Bhopal, Indore, Nagpur, Bangalore, 
Trivandrum, Calicut and Hyderabad. They are meant to provide infor- 
mation. and entertainment to industrial workers and in parfcular to ac- 
quaint them with the laws and prqblems of industrial establishments. A 
programme for tea garden workers and their families is also broad- 
tast from Gauhati and Kurseong. At the end of the year 1967, Indus- 
trial Listener’s Foriims were functioning in 345 centres. 

Programmes for the armed forces are broadcast daily from Delhi, 
Srinagar, Jammu, JuUundur, Bhuj, Rajkot, Ahmedabad, Gauhati -Imphal 
and Siliguri and in the Vividh Bharati service. ^ Apart from light music. 
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Trivandrum and Calicut in Malayalam, Gaubati in Assamese, Imphal in 
Manipuri, Kohima in Nagamese and 13 other dialects, Shillong in Mizo auu 
11 other tribal dialects, Cuttack in Oriya, Ahmedabad and Bhuj in Gujarati, 
Srinagar- Jammu in Kashmiri, Dogri, Urdu and Ladakhi, Panaji in Konkani, 
and Kurseong in Nepali. Radio newsreel programmes — three each in Eng- 
lish and three in EQndi — are broadcast every week. Daily news commentaries 
in English and important Indian languages and reviews of , Parliament and 
state legislature proceedings are also broadcast. A sports-round-up and a 
discussion on a topical subject are bfoadcast every w’eek. 

External Services 

The External Services Programmes are broadcast in 21 languages practi- 
cally round the clock for listeners in Asia, Australia, New Zealand, Africa 
•and Europe. Broadcasts for people of Indian origin abroad, directed to 
South-East Asia and East Africa are in four languages, viz., Gujarati, Hindi, 
Konkani, and Tamil. The broadcasts to non-Indian listners aljroad are in 
15 languages, viz., Arabic, Afghan-Persian, Burmese, Cantonese, English, 
French, Indonesian, Kuoyu, Nepali, Persian, Pushto, Sinhalese, Swahili, 
Thai and Tibetan. During the year 1967, programmes broadcast to listeners 
abroad totalled more than 16,000 hours. 

Production of Radio Receivers 

From a small beginning of 3,036 sets in 1947 and of 1,50,596 sets in 
1956, the production of radio receiving sets in India rose to 7,13,000 sets 
during ' 1967. 

Broadcast Receiver Licences 

There were 75,79,468 broadcast receiver licences in force on December 
31, 1967. The circle-wise and receiver-type break-up of the licences is 
given in Table 46. 

Television 

The Television Service was inaugurated at New Delhi on September 15, 
1959. This Service is available for viewers in Delhi within a range of 
30 kilometres. Designed primarily for community viewing in tele-clubs 
and for in-school teaching, the tele-club programmes became part of a daily- 
service which was introduced on August 15, 1965. The general Service 
provides a variety of fare to the viewers, including magazine and youth 
programmes in English and Hindi, news and news reviews, light entertain- 
ment, folk music and folk dances, discussions on topical subjects, interviews 
with visiting experts and personalities, literary programmes, quiz prog- 
rammes, programmes for women and children and film coverage of im- 
portant events at home and abroad. It is telecast in the evening for one 
hour and a half on all days of the week except Sundays when it is for two 
hours. Two hundred and seventeen tele-clubs, with a membership of 

5.000 and an estimated audience of 20,000 for each programme, are func- 
tioning in the Delhi region. 

Tlie School Television Section is putting out regular in-school instruc- 
tional progr^mes on selected subjects supplementing the regular school 
instruction since 1961. Lessons telecast for the students cover Physics, 
Chemistry, General Science and English. Teachers’ Training Programmes 
arc also televdscd for teachers in Science and English. Five hundred and - 
forty-eight television sets have been installed so far in 323 schools. The 
instructional programmes are -available to 36,000 smdents of Science. 

96.000 of English and 96,000 of General Science. 
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BROADCAST RECEIVER LICENCES IN FORCE 
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♦Assam Circle comprises Assam, Manipur, Tripura, Nagaland & NEFA. 
'♦Inciudes Army Post Office. . , „ j 

♦Punjab Circle comprises Punjab, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh. 
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A pilot project for popularising better agricultural practices through tke 
medium of television was inaugurated in Delhi on January 26, 1967. 

There arc at present 6,200 television sets in operation in Delhi. 

Commercial Broadcasting 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Committee on Broad- 
casting & Information Media, the Govemrnent of India introduced com- 
mercial broadcasting service and commercial spots went over All India 
Radio from Bombay, Boona and Nagpur stations on November 1, 1967. 
Commercials ha,vc been put over low-power Vividh Bharati transmitters 
located at these stations. Commercial broadcasting has proved popular 
with trade & industry. Current demand for broadcasting time far outstrips 
availability. Tlic net revenue for the three months ending January 19, 
1968 amounted to Rs. 9.60 lakhs. 

The Advisory Board of Commercial Broadcastmg ScrA'ices has suggest- 
ed the extension of the commercial services to Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, 
Ahmedabad, Lucknow-Kanpur, Hyderabad and Bangalore. 

It is proposed to have a national Scrxdcc for national jadvertisement 
which will go on the two-high-power short-wave transmitters at Bombay 
and Madras. 

The claims of the diflcrcnt centres and their commercial potentialities 
are also being examined wth a view to extending the scope of commercial 
broadcasting scr\'ice. 

Advisory Committees 

Advisory Committee *t the centre and regional stations advis* All 
India Radio on general principles to be kept in view in the planning and 
presentation of different categories of proj^ammes. At the centre, there 
arc (i) the Central Programme Advisory Committee, (ii) the Hindi Prog- 
ramme Advisory Committee, (iii) the Urdu Programme Advisory Cons- 
mittee, (iv) the Sanskrit Programme Advisory Committee, (v) the Sports 
Programme Advisory Committee and (vi) an Advisory Board on Commer- 
cial Broadcasting. At the regional stations, there are (i) Programme Ad- 
visory Committees, (ii) Rural Advisory Committees, (iii) Consultative 
Panels for Educational Broadcasts (attached to stations broadcasting 
school programmes), (iv) Advisory Committees for Industrial Programmes 
(attached to stations broadcasting industrial programmes), (v) Advisory 
Committees for Tribal Programmes (attached to stations broadcasting tri- 
bal programmes) and (vi) an Advisory Committee for Braj Bhasha Prog- 
rammes at Delhi. Tlierc is a separate Programme Advisory Committee for 
the External Services of AIR and also a Consultative Panel for School 
Television. 


THE PR^ 

According to the twelfth annual report of the Registrar of Newspapers 
for India, released in 1968, there were 9,315* newspapers and periodicals 
in existence on December 31, 1967, as against 8,640 in 1966. This mark- 
ed an increase of 8.7 per cent over the preceding year. 

Of the 9,315 newspapers, 588 were ■ dailies, 58 tri-weeklies, and bi- 
weeklies, 2,697 weeklies and the remaining 5,972 publications were brought 
■out less frequently. ' The largest number (1,452) of newspapers was pub- 
lished in the State of Maharashtra followed by Uttar Pradesh (1,406), West 
Bengal (1,050) and Delhi (1,016). Table 47 gives the State-wise break-up 
of newspapers according to periodicity. 


*rh5so figures do not include such publications as market bullcli"s, commercial 
circulars, school magazines, etc. 
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An analysis of the language-wise distribution of newspapers sn^ws tliat 
the largest number of papers (2,207) were published in Hindi, Enghsh 
coming next with 1,958. The papers published in other Ian mages were 
Urdu (864), Bengali (585), Gujarati (546), /To?n 

(403), Telugu (314), Malayalam (310), Kannada (229), Punjabi (188), 
Oriya (86), Sindhi (63), Sansicrit (31) and Assamese (23). Table 48 
shows the distribution of newspapers according to language and periodi- 
city on December 31, 1967. 


Circulation oj Newspapers 

In 1966, 85% of the newspapers had circulation upto 5,000 copies 
and tlieir combined circulation accounted for only 28.2% of the total. On 
the other hand ody 1.2% of the newspapers had circulation of more than 
50,000 copies but their combined circulation represented 28% of the total 
circulation figures. 

The total circulation of newspapers and periodicals in 1967 in res- 
pect of which preliminary data were available was 218.87 lakhs as com- 
pared to 216.87 lakhs in 1966. 

The circulation data of 4,035 newspapers and periodicals common to 
the years 1966-67 indicate a rise of 3.1%. Tlie highest increase, in circu- 
lation was reported in Assamese papers (15.3%) followed by Punjabi 
(13.1%), Gujarati (6.0%) and English (5.5%). There was a decrease 
in the circulation of Telugu papers (6.0%) followed by multi-lingual 
(5.4%) and Oriya (1.6%). Ta.ble 49 shows the circulation of common 
papers (language-wise), as on December 31 in 1966 and 1967. 

The newspapers in English language had the largest circulation (55.5 
lakhs) out of a total circulation of 218.87 lakhs in 1967 (preliminary esti- 
mate). Hindi came next with 41.9 lakhs followed by Tamil (24.9 lakhs), 
Malayalam (16.7 lakhs), Gujarati (15.3 lakhs), Marathi (13.6 lakhs), 
Bengali (12.3 lakhs), Urdu (11.5 lakhs) and Telugu (7.4 lakhs). Among 
the 15 principal languages the circulation figures of Sanskrit and Assamese 
newspapers were below 1,00,000 — 5,000 and 85,000 respectively. Table 50 
shows the language and periodicity-wise break-up of the total circulation 
as on December 31, 1967. 

Newsprint 

During 1967-68, 1,68,968 tonnes of newsprint were allocated to such 
newspapers and periodicals who applied for it. It included 1,18,753 tonnes 
of imported newsprint, 31,807 tonnes of Nepa newsprint indigenously 
produced and 18,408 toimes of white printing paper allocated duty free. 
The countries from which newsprint was allocated are : USSR (40,000 
tonnes), Canada ■ (40,868 tonnes), U.S.A. (17,000 tonnes) Czechoslova- 
kia (6,000 tonnes) and Scandanavian countries (6,968 tonnes), Poland 
(2,699) and 5,000 tonnes of glazed newsprint from Norway, Finland and 
Sweden. A quantity of 218.42-tonnes of Art Paper was allocated to 
periodicals. Due to continued foreign exchange difficulty and shortage of 
newsprint the supply of newsprint to newspapers . and periodicals in the 
country is govem^^ by a Newsprint Allocation Policy announced by the 
Government in April each year. Demand for Newsprint in the year 1968- 
69 is estimated to be around 2 lakh tonnes., 

In 1957-58 the indigenous, production of newsprint at Nepa Mills was 
only 14,371 tonnes against _31-,563 tonnes, in 1967-68. The annual pro- 
;duction at the Nepa Mills is expected to increase to 75,000 tormes per 
year by the end of 1969-70. The Mills are increasing their production by 
usins imported pulp and it is expected that 40,000 tonnes of newsprint 
vv-ill be available by the end of 1968-69. 
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TABLE 49 


CIRCULATION OF COMMON PAPERS — ^LANGUAGE-WISE 

1966 and 1967 


Language 

Number 

Circulation ('000) 

— ^ 

Rate of ia- 
' crease/dc- 
creasc 
(per Cent) 

1966 

1967 ' 

English . . 

Hindi 

Tamil 

Malayalam 

Gujarati 

Marathi , . 

Bengali 

Urdu 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Punjabi 

Griya ^ 

Sindhi • 

Assamese 

Sanskrit 

Bilingual 

Multilingual 

Others 

968 

808 
■ 187 

139 

272 

259 

265 

347 

135 
. 112 

76 

41 

30 

12 

6 

264 

61 

53 

48,87 
37,15 
23,38 
15,68 
12,66 
12,52 , 
12,04 
9,72 
7,38 
5,15 
1,90 
1,27 

99 

72 

■5 

4,34 

1,11 

80 

51,56 

37,73 

23,77 

15,93 

13.12 
13,01 
12,39 

10.12 
6,94 

5.25 
2,15 

1.25 
- 99 

4,47 

1,05 

83 

-1- 5-5 
-1- 1-6 
+ 1-7 
+ 1-6 
+ 6-0 
3-9 
+ 2-9 
-f 4-1 
— 6-0 
1-9 
-f 13-1 
~ 1-6 
Nil 
-i-15-3 
Nil 
-f 3-0 
— 5-4 
-f 3-8 

Total . . . . . . 

. 4,035 

1,95,73 


+ 3-] 


TABLE SO 




LANGUAGE AND PERIODICITY-WISE CIRCULATION, 1967 


(’ 000 ) 


Language 

Dailies 

Weeklies 

Others 

Total 

English . . . . . . 

17,66 

• 

9,95 

. 27.90 

55,53 

Hindi . . • 

9,60 

- 12,21 

20,06 

41,87 

Assamese 

25 

52 

8 

85 

Bengali . . . . ' 

4,95 

2,95 

4,39 

12,29 

Gujarati 

4,82 

3,96 

6,51 

15,29 

Kannada 

2,06 

■ 1,92 

1,82 

• 5,80 

Malayalam 

6,88 

5,28 

4,51 

16,67 

Marathi . . 

6,11 

2,76 

4,78 

13,65 

Oriya 

77 

23 

38 

1,38 

Punjabi 

34 

1,29 

1,13 

2,76 

Sanskrit 



3 

4 

5 

Sindhi 

21 

44 

38. 

3,03 

Tamil 

7,54 

10,49 

6,86 

24,89' 

Telugu . . 

1,85 

2,59 ' 

2,91 

7,35 

Urdu .. 

3,50 

3,39 

4,60 

33,49 

Bilingual 

24 

1,13 

4,39 

5,70 

Multilingual 

1 

31 

98 

1,30 

Others 

8 

• 

30 

55 

'93. 

Total 

66,87 

59,73 . 

92.27 

2,18,87 


Newsprint Advisory Committee 

An Advisory Conunittee was set up in July 1965 on the recommenda- 
lioas of the Estimates Committee of Parliament to advise the Government 
on questions of policy regarding the import and allocation of newsprint 
and printing machinery for newspapers and other allied matters. The 
Committee as re-constituted consists of the Minister, of Information and 
Broadcasting as C3iairman, seven officials, three nominees of the Indian 
and Eastern Newspaper Society, two nominees of the Indian Language 
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Newspapers Association and four other non-officials, nominated by the 
Government of whom two are members of Parliament. The Committee is 
to meet ordinarily twice a year. 


Press Injormation Bureau 

The Press Information Bureau functions as a link between the Govern- 
ment of India and the public through the medium of the Press. Its pri- 
mary fimction is to assist newsmen in gathering full information on the 
Government’s working and policy. It also supplies them factual infonna- 
tion on the activities of the Government and keeps the Government in- 
formed about public reactions, as expressed in the Press, to the Govern- 
ment’s policies and performance. 

Dissemination of information by the Bureau is done in the following 
ways in addition to issuing handouts. Press notes and Press communiques 
to the Press : — 

(i) arranging of Press conferences for Ministers and Secretaries, 
and briefings for Pressmen by Senior Government officials; 

(ii) furnishing information in response to specific queries by 
Press Representatives; 

(iii) issuing a weekly digest of news, specially for the use of periodi- 
cals; 

(iv) issuing features and articles, both illustrated and non- 
illustrated; 

(v) release of news photographs to the Press; and 

(vi) arranging conducted tours for pressmen, especially to develop- 
ment project areas. _ , . . . 

The Bureau’s Press releases are issued in English, Hindi and 11 major 
Indian languages from headquarters and from the 19 regional offices of ffie 
Bureau which are linked with Delhi by teleprinter. The Bureau serves not 
only the metropolitan Press in the principal cities, but also small news- 
papers published from other towns. Many of these newspapers, specially 
in the Indian languages, do not subscribe to the services of the news agen- 
cies owing to scanty resources. PIB serves these small newspapers by 
issuing factual information on Government policies and activities in the 
regional languages, and by offering ebonoid blocks to newspapers which 
do not have facilities for making blocks from photographs. Representatives 
of small newspapers are also included in the Press parties conducted from 
time to time by PIB to development projects in various parts of the 
country. 

During 1967, PIB’s releases were supplied to 3,852 Indian newspapers 
and periodicals; photographic services -to 726 newspapers and periodicals 
and ebonoid blocks to 1,015. The number of Indian and foreign accredited 
Press correspondents who availed of PIB’s services in Delhi was 303 at 
the end of 1967. 

Selected news releases, photographs and feature articles issued bv 
PIB are disseminated abroad by the Indian missions. 


Enquiry Committee on Small Newspapers 

An Enquiiy Committee on Small Newspapers w’as set up in May 1964 
with R. R. Diwakar as Chairman to make an investigation into the difficul- 
hes and problems facing smaU newspapers, especiaUy those published in 
the languages mentioned in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution of 
mdia and advise the Government on the measures to be taken to assist 
^hc Coi^ttee Submitted its report in October 1965. 
Decisions have been taken by the Government on aU the 145 r-commeiH 
oationr embodied in the report. 
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Freedom of the Press 

Article 19(1) of the Constitution guarantees “the right to freedom of 
speech and expression” to all citizens. Tliis freedom has been interpreted 
by the courts -to include freedom of tlic Press. Under -the Constituiion 
(First Amendment) Act of 1951, Parliament can enact legislation reasonably 
restricting tlie exercise of this right “in the interests of the security of the 
State, friendly relations with foreign States, public order, decency or mora- 
lity, or in relation to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to an 
offence”. Tire words “reasonable restrictions” occurring in clause (2) of 
Article 19 make such legislation justiciable. 

There are five main Central laws relating to the Press : (i) The Press 
and Registration of , Books Act, 1S67; (//) The Working Journalists (Con- 
ditions of Services) and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955; (///) Tire 

Delivery of Books and Newspapers (Public Libraries) Act, 1954; (/v) 
The Parliament Proceedings (Protection of Publication) Act, 1956; and 
(v) The Press Council Act, 1965. The Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867 was amended in 1956 and 1965. Acting on the recommenda- 
tions of Press Commission, the amended Act of 1956 provided for the 
appointment of the Registrar of Newspapers for India. The Act was 
amended further in 19^5 to extend the area of its operation to the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir for the regulation of printing presses and news- 
papers, preservation of copies of books and newspapers printed in India 
and registration of such books and newspapers. Tlie Working Journalists 
Act was amended in 1962 to provide for payment of gratuity to a working 
journalist if he voluntarily resigns on any ground whatsoever after a total 
service of ten years or on grounds of conscience if his total service is not 
less than three years. It also provides for tire setting up of wage boards 
for journalists from time to time. Under this provision, the Government 
of India appointed the second Wage Board for Working Journalists on 
November 13, 1963, with G. K. Shinde, ex-Qiicf Justice of the former 
Madhya Bharat High Court, as Chairman. Another Wage Board was 
rlso appointed to fix rates of wages for the non-journalist employees of 
newspaper establishments. The recommendations of the two Wage Boards 
have been accepted by the Government subject to a few modifications. 
Press Council 

The Press Council of India, which came into being on. July 4, 1966, 
the Press Commission for the establishment of a Press Council. The Council 
as envisaged in the Act is intended to preserve the freedom of the press 
and maintain and imrove the standard of newspapers in the country. The 
functions of the Council, inter alia, are to help newspapers maintain their 
independence, build up a code of conduct for newspapers and journalists 
and keep under review any development likely to restrain the supply and 
dissemination of news of public interest and importance. 

"nre Press Council of India, which came into being on July 4, 1966, 
consists of a Chairman, nominated by the Cliief Justice of India and 25 
members chosen from amongst editors, working journalists, proprietors or 
persons carrying on the business of management of riewspapers, persson 
having special knowledge or experience in the field of education, science, 
literature, law or culture and Members of Parliament. The Council has 
framed regulations for conducting an enquiry into the complaints against 
newspapers and journalists believed to have offended against standards, of 
journalistic ethics or public taste. As a quasi-judicial tody it has adjudi- 
cated several complaints received from the public as well as Central and 
State Governments. It has also taken up studies on monopolies and con- 
centration of newspapers, training facilities in journalism, privileges of 
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In addition, the Central Board of Mlm Censors certified a total of S26 
short films for public c.sliibition during the calendar year 1967 These 
consisted of ; 


3S mm 

(0 Films oiticr th.in fcnuire, exceedinp fOO mcUcs in Icniuh 
uO Shv'>rt films, 600 nutres and b^low in Icnpah 
16 irmi 

rm Si"} 240 meues in knnili 

00 Short films, 240 metres and bcltiw in length . . ^ . 


7'11 


17 

5<> 


TorAi, .. 826 

•Includes Urdu, Bliojpuri, Raj.asiliani, Chaui'garlTanJMjl^^imh^ 
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The following table shows the classification of certified Indian feature 
films according to the nature of their themes. 

TABLE 52 

TinSMATIC CLASSIFICATION OF FILMS 


Theme 

j 1956'! 

1961 

1962 1 

1963 

1964 i 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Social 


162 

174 I 

162 

178 

171 

189 

195 

' Crime 

11 

30 

43 

39 

21 

46 

35 i 

60 

Fantasy . . 

49 

23 

21 

20 

23 

28 

15 

19 

Historical 

4 

15 

5 

12 

7 

5 

6 

5 

Biographical 

4 

5 

1 

4 

2 

3 

4 

T 

Mythological 

37 

32 

30 

21 

17 

. 25 

20 

22 

Legendary 

25 

26 

21 

- 20 

20 

20 

22 

15 

Devotional 

2 

2 

4 

5 

13 

7 

1 

4 

Children . .' 

2 

1 

— 

4 

5 

1 

5 

5 

Stunt 

— 

5 1 

— 

4 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Adventure 1 

— 

■ 2 

1 

8 

18 

18 

20 

16 ! 

1 

3 

Tqtal . . 1 

■294t 

303 1 

307t 

309 

304 

326 

316 i 

333 ; 


Film Institute of India 

Tlie Film Institute of India, established by tlic Ministry of Informationi 
and Broadcasting for providing all-round technical training in the production, 
of films and facilities for research in film techniques, started functioning in 
1961. Training is being imparted in film direction, screen play writing, 
motion picture photography, sound recording, sound engineering, film' 
editing and acting. One hundred and twenty-eight students are under-^ 
going training in these courses. 

Tlie courses at the Institute are conducted by its own staff as well as 
guest lecturers drawn from tlie rank of eminent producers, directors and’ 
technicians of the film industry. Tlie Institute has its own processing- 
laboratory and extensive studio facilities which are hired out to outside 
producers on condition that shooting is co-ordinated with the teaching- 
pregrainme. 

As a part of the training programme, students of the Institute produced' 
12 diploma films, 7 course films and 6 actuality coverage films. Members- 
of the staff also made one demonstration/training film. Some of these- 
were approved by the Film Advisory Board’ and found suitable for gene- 
ral release. The Institute also takes part in film festivals. 

Childrens Film Society 

The Society was registered under the Societies Registration Act in 
1955. The principal aim of tlie Society is to undertake, aid, spon^r, 
promote and co-ordinate, the production, distribution and exhibition of' 
films specially suited or of special interest to children and adolescents. The 
Society receives an annual grant-in-aid from the Central Government. 

The Society’s film ‘Jaladeep’ was adjudged the best children’s film at 
the International Film Festival at Venice in 1957. Its films Td Mubarak’’ 
and ‘Dilli Ki Kahani” won All-India Certificates of Merit in tlie State 
Awards for films, 1960. ‘Savitri’, won the same distinction in-1961, and was 
also awarded'- a Certificate of Merit at the Vancouver International Film- 
Festival, 1962. In 1963, ‘Panch Putliyan’ was awarded the All-India Certi-- 
ficate of Merit.- In the State Awards- for children’s . film, 1965, the film- 
‘Adventurcs of a Sugar Doll’ was awarded a cash prize and All-India- 

fWhilethe figure for 1956 excludes two documentary feature films, that for 1962 
excludes one Tamil film originally certified in 1959 but granted a fresh certificate' under 
a new title in 1962. 
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Ceriificatc of Merit, while ‘As You Like ll’ won an All-Indit Certificate of 
Merit. ‘Jaise Ko Taisn’, a colour cartoon, won the Prime Ministers gold 
medal for the best children’s film in 1966. Sonp of the Society’s films 
participated in International Children’s Film Festivals. ‘Dak Ghat’ won a 
golden plaque as the best entertainment film at the second International 
Film Festival for children held in Teheran in November 1967. 

All India Radio continues to telecast the Society's films. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the distribution and exhibition of the films in 
USA, Surinam, West Indies and Guiana. Besides arranging public c.xhi- 
bition of its films in cinema hou.ccs through commercial distributors, tlic 
Society also shon's its films free of charge to children living in slum and 
rural areas tlirough social welfare organisations and the Five-Year Plan 
Publicity Units. The Society is maintaining a library of 16 mm prints 
which are loaned to educational institutions, etc., at concessional rates. It 
supplied its films to the Institute of Children’s Films, Calcutta for exhibi- 
tion in the Children’s Films Festival held in August 1966. It also made 
available for exhibition suitable films to the Maharashtra Women’s Council 
which organised a Children's Film Festival during the school vacations in 
1966. November 14, 1967 was observed by the Society as Children’s 
Day, Films produced by the Society were exhibited in cinema houses and 
film shows were held in different parts of the country. 


Iiuermtioml Film Festivals 

During 1967 the following Indian films won awards at International 
Film Fesitvals ; — 

Feature Films 


(1) ‘Yaadein’ received Grand Prix Award at the IV Week of 
Asian Films held at Frankfurt. 

(2) *Dak Ghar’ received “Golden Plaque” award for Best Enter- 
tainment Film for Young People at the Second International 
Festival of Films for children held at Teheran. 

(3) ‘Chemmeen’ received “Certificate of Merit’’ at the Third Intcr- 
' national Film Festival held at Chicago. 

■Documentary Films 


(1) ‘From Lagoon to Sea’ received Italian Defence Ministry’s cop 
as one of the Rrst placed Documentaries of 8th International 
Review of Marine Documentary Films held at Milan. 

(2) ‘Through tlie Eyes of a Painter’ received Golden Bear Award 
as Best Documentary at the Berlin International Film Festi- 
val. 

(3) Tlomo Saps’ xeceived a Mention of Honour at the X Inter- 
national Leipzig Documentary Short Film Week held in 
Leipzig. 

Flationai Awards for Films 


National Awards for films (previously called State Awards) of high 
aesthetic and technical standards and of an educative and cultural value 
bave been a regular feature since 1954. Tlie awards are given separately 
for feature, documentary, educational, children’s and experimental films. 
Accortog to the new scheme notified on May 4, 1968, awards have also 
been msUtuted for other categories, including feature film in cach'reponal 
lan^age, cinematography, acting, play-back music and music direction. 

committees at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
• ^istinpished persons connected with films and public life 
q to judge the merits and value of films make a preliminary sclcc- 
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tion of , feature films. Separate committees initially examine short films, 
and documentaries and Children’s films. The final selection is made by ' 
the Central Committee.^' 

The Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
and Madras have also instituted awards for films in Telugu, Assamese,. 
Gujarati, Marathi and Tamil respectively. 

Documentaries and Newsreels • , < 

The Films Division of tlie Union Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting is mainly responsible for producing short films and newsreels. Till' 
the end of 1967, the' Division had released 1,025 newsreels and 1,030 short, 
films for exhibition in cinemas. The Division today produces nearly 150- 
films per year, Iliese include newsreels, documentaries, educational and 
scientific films. During 1967, 15 films were produced through outside pro- 
ducers, and the Division also released 68 documentaries and 32 news- 
reels produced by the State Governments on all-India basis or in their 
respective regions. 

The shorts and newsreels are produced in 14 languages, viz,, English,. 
Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Gujarati, Punjabi, Assamese, Kannada, 
Urdu, Oriya, Marathi, Kashmiri and Malayalam. 

. Interesting events within and outside India are included in the weeMy 
Indian News Review. Items from foreign countries are received from 26- 
organisations as part of an agreement of free exchange of newsreels mate- 
rial. Important events within the country are covered by 15 cameramen* 
stationed at various centres in India. Sometimes the events covered by 
film units of the State Governments are also incorporated in the weekly 
newsreels. 

' Every cinema is required tmder the terms of its licence to exhibit at 
each performance not more than 2,000 ft. of films approved by the autho- 
rities, as documentary films, films of scientific and educational value and' 
films dealing with news and current events. These are supplied by the- 
Films Division on payment of rental not exceeding one per cent of. the 
average weekly net collections. . One newsreel and one short film a week 
are released alternately to all cinemas throughout the country. 

Prints can be obtained on loan by Government and semi-Government 
departments, educational institutions, hospitals, charitable institutions, social’ 
welfare and other non-profit-making organisations. These are made avail- 
able through the network of six branch offices of the Films Division at 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Nagpur, Lucknow, and Secunderabad and' 
also through 172 Field Publicity Units of the DFP organisation of the 
Government of India. Films are also loaned to individuals for non-com- 
mercial shows by these organisations on payment of nominal hire charges. 

Documentaries approved for external publicity are supplied to 83' 
Missions abroad. Tliese are utilised by the Indian Missions for exhibition 
in their premises and outside and are also lent to social and educational' 
institutions, local Indian residents, etc. Besides, the Films Division has 
regular arrangements for screening its documentaries in cinemas and om 
television in some foreign countries. 

Film Censorship 

Tlie Central Board of Film Censors was constituted in January 1951 for 
the purpose of certifying films for public exhibition in the whole of India. 
Tlie Board consists of eight members, including the Chairman, all of whom- 
arc appointed by the Government of India. The head office of the Board’ 
is jit Bombay and there are regional offices at Bombay, Calcutta and’ 

*Sce Appendices for awards for films produced in 1967. 
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Madras The Regional Officers are assisted in the cxaminaUon of films by 
Advisory Panels, the members of which are appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India. They include educationists, doctors, law-yers, social 

workers, etc. , • j 

Every film, in respect of which an application for ccrtfficauon is made 
to the Board, is viewed by ap Examining Committee. On the recommen- 
dations of the Examining Committee the Board may refuse a certificate for 
the public exhibition of any film, or grant it with or wiffiout cuts or modi- 
fications to be carried out in the film. V/herc this decision is not accept- 
able to the applicant concerned, he may ask for reconsideration of tlie film 
by a Revising Committee which is presided over by the Chairman or in 
his absence by a member of the Central Board of Film Censors, nominated 
by the Chairman. A film may also be referred to a Revising Committee 
by the Chairman on his own initiative. The applicant is given an opportu- 
nity to put forward his point of view both before the Examining and Revis- 
ing Committees. Finally, an appeal against the decision of the ' Board 
may be made to the Government of India. 

Certificates for unrestricted public exhibition are called ‘Universal’ 
certificates and bear a ‘U’ mark. Films restricted to adults, i.e., to persons 
above the age of 18 years, are given ‘Adult’ certificates and bear an ‘A’ 
mark. If any portion of a film is excised, a triangular mark is put at the 
left-hand bottom comer of the certificate, and a description of tlie deleted 
portion is endorsed on the reverse of the certificate. Tlie decision of the 
Board in respect of each film examined , by it is published in tlie Gazette 
■of India. 

Directions have been issued by the Government for the guidance of 
members of the Examining and Revising Committees of the Board. .They 
include broad principles and detailed rules which aim at discouraging crime, 
vice, immorality, incitement to disorder, violence, breach of law, disres- 
pect to a foreign country or people, etc. 

During the year 1967. the Board examined 2.728 films, Seventy-eight 
films were referred to Revising Committees. The Board granted 1,268 ‘U’ 
certificates and 127 ‘A’ certificates in respect of foreign films, tlie corres- 
ponding figures for Indian films being 1,145 and 14. Fifty films (48 
foreign and 2 Indian"), were refused certificates. A total of 1,110 films 
were declared by the Board as ‘predominantly educational’. 

Film Consultative Committee 

In consultation with the various organisations of the films industry, the 
Government of India have set up a FUm Consultative Committee to bring 
about closer liaison between the Government and the film industry on 
matters of common interest and to advise the Government on matters 
affecting the film industry and its future development. -With the Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting as its Cliairman, the Committee includes 
five eminent members of the public, besides 15 other members drawn from 
the different sections of 'the film industry. ■ 

FUm Finance Corporation 

Following the recommendation , of the Film Enquiry ■ Committee, the 
Government of India set up the Film'Finance Corporation in March 1960, 
, with an auffiorised capital of Rs. 1 crore, of which Rs. 50 lakhs now 
institute the issued capital, wholly- subscribed by the Government. Tlie 
^o been given a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs by the Govern- 
annA Coiporatioii grants loans to producers of films of 

quality providing healthy entertainment. It gives preference to 

mes projecting national problems and dealing with subjects of social 
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and cultural value. Loans are generally given for production of films upto- 
Rs. 5 lakhs and for import of new production and projection equipments 
upto Rs. 1 lakh at an interest of 12 per cent per aimum. The Corporation 
had disbursed Rs. 133.92 lakhs to' 56 producers by the end of January 
1968. As against these loans Rs. 59.38 lakhs have been returned to the 
Corporation which has so far assisted in the release of 31 feature and 10' 
documentary films. 

Import of Cinematogrjapluc Film and Equipment 

The quantity and value of cinematographic film — ^raw and exposed — 
and equipment imported during the period of 1958 to 1966 are shown 
below. 


TABLE 53 

IMPORT OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC FILM AND EQUIPMENT 


Year 

' 

Raw Film 

Exposed Film 

Sound 
recording 
equip- 
ment 
(value in 
Rs. lakhs) 

Projection- 
equipment 
(value in 
Rs. lakhs) 

Metres 

(lakhs) 

Value 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Metres 

(lakhs) 

Value 
(Rs. laklis) 

. 

1958 .. 

653-10 

164-06 

33-87 

32-23 

5-46 

39-45 

1959 .. 

649-84 

277-32 

40-82 

38-58 

2-17 

24-32 

1960 .. 

827-25 

194-33 


37-73 

1-41 

32-43 

1961 .. 

537-19 

165-47 

51-49 

44-79 

3-76 

34-52 

1962 .. 

722-35 

177-18 

' 55-95 

44-29 

2-95 

33-08 

1963 .. 

807-09 

204-02 

27-95 

27-28 


31-03 

1964 . . 

725-98 

201-23 

35-40 

36-02 

0-68 

24-16 

1965 .. 

948-61 

275-78 


21-07 

1-63 

38 -37* 

1966 .. 

758-23 

310-13 


46-24 

1-82 

48-16 

1967 

721-71 

416-67 

37-91 

55-33 

0-74 

36-95 


Export of Indian Films 

India is the second largest film producing country in the world. She 
produces annually between 300 to 320 films in 12 Indian languages. 90 per 
cent of the production is in black and white pictures. Production of colour 
pictures is, however, gradually on the increase. Export demand is mainly 
for Hindi and Tamil films. There is, however, limited demand for Bengali 
films from the U.K. Indian films are exported to nearly 100 countries in 
the world. The total export earnings fiom Indian films prior to devaluation 
were about Rs, 2 crores per annum. About 70 per cent of the export earn- 
ings are realised from countries known as the traditional markets. They are 
the U.K., Iran, East Africa, Mauritius, West Indies, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Malaysia, Burma, Thailand, Fiji, Indonesia, Persian Gulf and West Africa. 

A development of major significance to the film industry was tiie inaugu- 
ration in September 1963 of the Indian Motion Pictures Export Corporation 
Ltd,, set up under the Indian Companies Act, with a total share capital of 
Rs. 25 lakhs to be subscribed by both the industry and Government. Among 
the objectives of the Corporation are production, purchase and export of films 
and development and maintenance of facilities for marketing and exhibition 
of Indian films abroad. 

The Indian Motion Pictures Export Corporation is a subsidiary of the 
State Trading Corporation of India, Ltd.; New Delhi. The export earnings 
of this Corporation during 1966-67 and 1967-68 were of the order of 
Rs. 18,08,443 and Rs. 20,18,978 respectively. Exports of Indian films are 


♦Includes value of parts and accessories of sound recorders, etc., for the period April- 
December, for which separate figures arc not' available. 
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also undertaken by merchant-exporters and producer-exporters. The total 
foreign exchange earned by the country from the export of Indian films to 
rthe different countries is given in the table below : 


TABLE 54 

FOREIGN exchange EARNED BY INDIAN FILMS 
■ (Rs. Thousand) 


Country 

19 

66 


1 January 1967 to September 


1 

1967 



Outright 

Rental 



Rental 

Total 


sale 






Sterling Area 

Aden 

67 

170 

237 

176 

74 

250 

Australia 

24 

__ 

24 


Algeria . . 

2 



2 

56 


56 

Bahrain . . 

369 

4 

373 

1,824 


■ 1,824 

Barbados 

38 . 

* _ 

38 



Basutoland 






4 



Bhutan . . 

16 



16 




British Guiana . . 

17 



17 

3J 


31 

tS3 

Burma 

95 

25 

120 

183 


British West Indies 

376 

6 

382 

566 



'Ceylon 

Cyprus . . 

1,865 

3 

1,101 

2,966 

3 

3,249 

— 

3,249 

Dohar 

'Dubai 

■Fiji 

■Ghana 

Hongkong 

Jordan 

Xenya 

Kuwait . . 

3 

78 

158 

7 

831 

180 

3,062 

10 

14 

4 

132 

96 

3 

78 

172 

11 

963 
, 180 
3,158 

10 

g 

19 

160 

564 

92 

711 

812 

3,516 

— 

19 

160 

564 

92 

711 

812 

3,516 

Mombasa 


6 

4 

““ 

4 

..Mauritius 

•"Malawi . . . . ’ 

778 

3 

234 

1,012 

738 

— 

738 

•Maldive Islands 





' 

— 

Malaysia . . 

"NewZealand 

326 

6 

6 

332 • 

• 381 

9 

9 

381 

Nigeria . . 

Pakistan . . 

448 ■ 
360 

— ' 

■ 448 

360 

, 661 

■ — 

661 

Persian Gulf 
SierraI.eone ' . . 
"Singapore 

South Africa . . ■ 

24 

24 , 
690 

37 

2,493 

16 

61 

24 

3,183 

16 

33 

2,719. 

2 

152 

2.721 

Uganda . . 

33 


_ 

— 

U.K. - 

"Zambia . . 

1,883 

4 

104 

1,987 . 

4 ‘ 

4,017 

24 , 

2 

4,041 

iNon-sterUng Area 







Afghanistan , . . 

Arabia (Saudi) . . 
Argentina 

104 

27 

3 

160 

264 
. 27 

192 

11 

242 

434 

11 

Austria ... ... 

1 



' 

— 

— 

lelgium . . 

-2 - 


* 1 


' ' . 

— 

Brazil 

2 





- - 

— 

Cambodia 

Canada 

92 

5 

■ 13 • 

105 ■ 

201 


"201 

Chile . ; 

* 2 


5 

, 

— 

— 

Cuba . - 

3 

- 

2 

— 

— 

— 

■ Czechoslovakia 

292 


3 

. 

— 


Hutch West 


292 

— 

— 

— 

Indies . . 

Ethiopia . . 

'9 . 

. 28 

1 

238 

— 

9 


• 7 

7 

1-inland . . 


28 

— 




Erance . . 

19 1 

1 

257 

57 

— 

■ . 57 
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I'm 

I 

Jami.'ry 1967 to .Siplcnth-r L-G/ 

Country 

Outripht 1 
sale 

Renti'.l 1 

... t. 

IVtaf i 

t 

1 

biit'ipiu 1 
sale 1 

Rental 1 

To;a> 

l-.-cncIi Sonr.nli [ 

! 

— i 

i 


j 


Coast .. : 

4 ! 

4 1 


— i 


Formosa .. < 


— ( 

“ ! 

1 1 

— ^ ; 

1 

Germany fDcmo- i 

\ 

i 

! 


i 


emtic ttcpsiMic) 

32 1 

— ! 

32 : 

"" s 

— ; 


tIoUum! .. .. 1 



^ 1 


— ; 

— 

llimitarv .. 1 

^ 1 

— 1 


-r>,« i 



Indonesia . . | 

13 

1 

13 1 

299 [ 

1 

rtiri 

Tran .. ; 

750 

1 

750 1 

740 i 


'49 

Iraq .. t 

100 

1 ‘ 

101 1 

378 i 

j 


Israel .. j 

If.O 


16 -7 { 

ISS i 

1 

— ^ 

ISS 

Italy .. .. 

30 

1 

30 I 




Jap.an .. .. i 

Tl ' 

^ 1 
1 

1! 1 

4 

— \ 

4 

Laos . . . . 1 

25 


25 ; 


I y 

— 

Lebanon .. .. I 

f21 ^ 

! ~i 

82 1 ! 

7.S2 ' 

■ 1 

782 

Liberia .. .. j 

13 

1 ™ , 

13 ! 



— 

Mada-’uscir . . 1 


~i 

- 1 

114 i 



Morrocco . . i 

161 

1 _ i 

162 1 

i - i 

114 

Mcpal 

10 

! _ 

10 ) 


1 * i 

— 

Norw.ov 

Republic of j 

3 

1 

1 


i f 

186 

Vietnam .. j 

93 

■ 59 

152 t 

1F6 i — i 

ilippinCS sm 1 

! 1 


1 i 

1 


1 

Poland .. .. 1 

5 

“ 1 

^ i 


- 

— 

Rumania , . ] 

n 

“ 1 




— 

Senepal . . . . i 


! 

n 1 



— 

Somali Republic j 

8 

i { 

! i' 

— 


— 

Spain . . . . 

14 

* ^ 1 

I 14 ; 


] 


Sudan ,. .. 


j ‘ 

; 224 < 

.S3 

l 


Sweden .. .. 

3 


.3 ■ 

— 



South Korea 


i — 1 

i 1 

1 

\ ~ i 

1 

Switrcrhnd 

Syrian Amb 

14 

i -1 

i 

H I 

i 

i “ 


Reptibic 

; 51 


i -'1 i 

; 4SS 

i “ 


Titatland . . 

i 4flS 

\ — . i 

i 40S ; 

“ i 

458 

Tuni: in . . 

! J4 

( — * 

\ b' 1 

— 


3? 

Turkey . . 

1 3S 

- 

2b; 

38 

! — ] 

O.A.R 

SO 


56 

14 

1 

i M 

U.S.A 

727 

j 63 

790 

64 

i - * 

64 

U.S.S.R. 

9DG 


906 

— 

i “ 


Yugoslavia 

11 

1 

11 

— 

j __ 

j — 

Total 

1 17,328 

J Mjf>3 

1 22,091 

j 24,459 1 358 

! 24,S17 


rumjCATioNs 

National BihltOf’raphy 

Under the Deliver)' of Hooks (Public Libraries) Act, 1954, one copy of 
ever)’ book published in India is received by the National Librar)', Calcutta. 
This has enabled the Indian National Bibliography Unit to compile tlic 
Indian National Bibliography which started publication as n quarterly from 
October 1957 and changed into a monthly since January 1964. The 
periodical issues arc cumulated annually and published. Tire first volume 
under the series is for the year 195S, and the latest is that of 1963. Tlic 
Annual consists of two parts, each divided into two sections, classified and 
alphabetical, the first part dealing with general p\iblications and the second 
with the government publications, including those of quasi-Government 
bodies. ' . 
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■Gazcitecrs 

As part of llic general educational development under tiic Second Five- 
Year Plan, tlie Government of India took up the work of revising the 
•Gazetteers of India in 15)57. They also provided financial assistance to the 
State Governments for the revisran of District Gazetteers- The first volume 
of the “Gazetteer of India” has been released and compilation of tlic rccond 
volume is in progress. Work on the remaining two volumes has been t-VKon 
in hand. A few selected topics from the linst volume, .such as, “'nic Kcligions 
of India’, The Pliysiograpiiv of India’, 'The Languages of India , and 'Tiit 
People of India’ arc also bc'ing biouglit out in the form of booklets. Of the 
113 District Gazetteers so far approved by tlic Union Government 63 Imre 
■been published, 20 arc in the press, and 30 waiting to be rent to the pres-v 
Fourteen draft District G-azctlccrs arc iincl-er scrutiny. A Gazetteer o! 
Bhutan is also under compilation. 

■Copyrishi 

The CopiTight Act, 1957 (14 of 1957), which amended and consolidated 
all previous Jaws on the subject, came into force in Januaiy' 195S. It pnw 
vidcs for the establishment of a Copyright Board for adjudicating on coriaiR 
matters specified in the Act. Tlic Government of India also ratified the 
Universal Copyriglit Convention and it came into force in respect of India with 
effect from January 21, 1958. Until February 28, 1967, the copyTight in 
6,586 works, comprising 3,470 literary works, 3,107 artistic work* and 9 
cinematograph films, were registered by the Copyright Office. Tlie Gov*ni- 
jncnl liaTC also extended the operaton of the 1957 Act to the work-s of 
more than 52 foreign countrict. 

India is a signatory of the Berne Copyright Convention as revised at 
Brussels in 1948. At a Diplomatic Conference held at Stockholm the Berne 
Convention was revised further but it has not yet bcei adopted by Indi.i. 

' -Publications Division 

Tlic Publications Division in tlic Ministry' of Information and Broadcast- 
ing is responsible for flic preparation, production, distribution and sale of 
books of general interest, popular pamphlets, pictorial albums, journals, etc. 
providing authentic information about the country'.s cultural heritage, 
activities of the Government, progress of developmental programmes anil 
places of tourist interest. Publications arc brought out in English, Hindi 
and other Indian languages. 

Besides acting as the centralized agency of the Union Government for 
publications of a non-tcchnical nature, the Division undertakes the publica- 
tion of literaUirc for such organisations as the National Book Trust and the 
■Central Social Welfare Board. It olso brings out a variety' of useful and 
interesting publications about India for distribution abroad. 

_ Tlic Division publishes 10 journals including general and cultural maga- 
zines such Qs Ajkal (in Hindi and Urdu), journals devoted to the Pian 
mch as Yojana (in English and Hindi), Bhagirath and Kurukshetra (in 
English and Hindi) as well as a journal on current affairs for renders over- 
seas such as Indian and Foreign Review. 

I, I^ivision released a total of 295 books and pamphlets. 

TOtli of general interest (including children’s literature) and for tourist and 
rJan publicity, in various languages, and sold about 19.65 lakh assorted 
11 magaancs and pamphlets. It also distributed free nearly 

. o lakh pieces, including publications connected with the Pakistani 
aggression. 

Information and Public Relations in the States per- 
similar role in regard to publications of interest to their regions. 
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ADVERTISING AND VISUAL PUBLICITY 
Directorate o} Advertising and Visual Publicity 

Tlic Directorate o£ Advertising ond Visual Publicity functions as the 
central organisation of the Government of India for popularisation and pro- 
motion of the activities of the' State among the people through advertising 
and visual media of mass communication. It is responsible for tlie planning, 
designing and production of publicity material on behalf of the various 
Ministries and Departments (excepting Railways) and a number of auto- 
nomous bodies under Government. In terms of media and techniques, the 
Directorate utilises display and classified press advertisements, printed 
publicity in die form of brochures, booklets, folders, posters, etc., and out- 
door publicity media like cinema slides, metal tablets, hoardings, as well as 
exhibitions. Publicity materials arc produced in English, Hindi and 11 
regional languages and distributed in bulk by direct mailing from the head- 
quarters and regional distribution centres iii Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

The Exhibition Division at headquarters and its 16 field units along 
with llic railway cxhibition-cm»-cinema coaches and mobile vans organised 
701 exhibitions during tlic year 1967. These included cxliibitions on 
different themes such as “Two Decades of Freedom", “Raksha Pradaisani’’, 
‘Our India,’, ‘Family Planning’, ‘India Plans for Progress’, etc. 

Tlic Directorate placed 530 display and 7,545 classified advertisements 
and produced 3.47 crorc copies of printed publicity material in 1967. 

The Directorates of Information and Public Relations in the States per- 
form similar functions in regard to advertising and visual publicity widiin 
their jurisdiction. 

Advertising Council of India 

Founded in 1959 by the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society, the 
Indian Language Newspapers Association, the Indian Society of Advertisers, 
the Advertising Agencies’ Association of India and the Master Printers, the 
Advertising Council of India is an advisory and consultative body. Apart 
from evolving an ethical code for the conduct of advertising in the country 
and supervising the observance of this code, the Council concerns itself 
with . problems of education in advertising and with public service advertis- 
ing. 

FIELD PUBLiari' 

Direct mass communication is undertaken by the Directorate of Field 
Publicity through its 17 regional offices and 172 field publicity units distri- 
buted in various parts of the country in collaboration with other official 
agencies functioning in the Field and the State Governments. Publicity 
programmes through which information is disseminated to the public, in- 
clude public meetings, group discussions, seminars, symposia, debates and 
discussions in Universities and Colleges, exhibition of documentary films 
and newsreels. Traditional media, like songs, drama, Harikatlia, Burrakatha, 
Kavigans, Bhajans, Kirtans, Mushaira etc, arc also used. All these pro- 
grammes are organised in co-operation with non-official organisations w'ork- 
ing for social and economic welfare. 

In the border areas, special publicity programmes arc arranged with a 
view to informing the people in Uiesc -areas about the country, the develop- 
ment in the borders and promoting unity and integration amongst the people. 
People’s reactions to Government’s policies and programmes and their felt 
needs and grievances are also communicated to the Government through 
the field organisation,’ 

Publicity for family planning is an integral part of field activities, in 
which all the units take part regularly to spread the message of the small 
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family and motivate married couples to adopt one of the accepted methods 
for limitation of families. Thirty of the 172 units are exclusively devoted 
to publicity on family planning. Programmes are always orga.nised in co- 
ordination with the Central and State Government agencies, as well as non- 
ofiBcial organisations. . , 

In 1967 the field publicity units of the Directorate visited 26,444 places 
all over the country, organised 63,745 public meetings and group discussions, 
held 35,160 filmshows and arranged 6,775 song and drama and cultural 
programmes. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF MASS COMMUNICATION 

The Institute was set up on August 17, 1965 for advanced study in mass 
communication with responsibilities for training, research, consultation and 
reference service in pursuance of the recommendations made by a team of 
experts. It was registered under the Societies Registration Act and its 
management vests in an executive council with the Minister of Information 
and Broadcasting as Chairman. The Institute has already undertaken train- 
ing of the information and publicity personnel of the Central and State 
Governments. It conducts basic training courses for fresh entrants and in- 
service training for existing personnel. Five out of 10 research projects 
sponsored by die Institute have been completed and reports published. It 
also arranges from time to time seminars on problems connected with mass 
communication in collaboration with universities, educational and research 
institutions, as well as trade and industry. 

COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING AND INFORMATION MEDIA 

The Government of India set up in December 1964 a Committee on 
Broadcasting and Information Media under the Chairmanship of Shri A. K. 
Chanda. Between April 1966 and March 1967 the Committee submitted 
5 reports, one each on Radio and Televisron, Documentary Films and 
Newsreels, Advertising and Visual Publicity, Press Information and Publicity 
and Co-ordination of the Media of Mass Communication. Bulk of the 
recommendations made in the first four reports has already been considered 
by the Government. One of the important recommendations in the report 
on Radio and Television was introduction of commercial advertising in All 
India Radio. This recommendation has already been implemented by the 
Government, 



Chapter XII 

ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

India is rich in natural resources and man-power. Her human and 
material resources are capable of fuller exploitation and more intensive utili- 
sation. The Indian economy is stiU predominantly agricultural; about half 
of the country’s national income is derived from agriculture and allied acti- 
vities which absorb nearly three-fourths of its working force. Since indepen- 
dence the aim has been to accelerate the pace of industrial development, 
increase agricultural productivity and achieve all-round progress under 
national plans. 

NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOMES 

Table 55 gives the revised series of estimates of national and per capita 
incomes at current and 1960-61 prices between 1960-61 and 1966-67 com- 
piled by the Central Statistical Organisation. According to this computa- 
tion, there was a decline of 4.8 per cent in the national income in 1965-66 
compared to the preceding year at 1960-61 prices. This is mainly attribut- 
able to a substantial fall in agricultural output due to very adverse climatic 
conditions during the year. The large decline also resulted in a relatively 
small increase in die net product of the non-agricultural sector. In 1966-67, 
in spite of a marginal increase in the value of output of agriculture proper 
(i.e., cultivation), the net product from agriculture including ‘animal hus- 
bandry’ showed a slight decline because of fall in livestock production due to 
recurrence of drou^t conditions. Non-agricultural sector showed some 
improvement. Yet the overall mcrease in the national income in real terms 
was only 1.7 per cent over 1965-66. This works out to an annual average 
growth of 2.8 per cent in the net product as against 6 per cent per annum 

TABLE 55 

NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOMES 


Description 






Gross national pro- 
duct (Rs. crores) 
at current prices . . 

14,189 

15,125 

16,109 

18,554 

21,524 

22,263 

25,461 

at 1960-61 prices . . 

14,190 

14,820 

15,210 

16,010 

, 17,190 

; 16,440 

16,760 

Net national product 
(Rs. crores) 
at current prices 

13,453 

1 

14,315 

15,179 

1 17,563 

20,424 

1 

21,064 

24,157 

at 1960-61 prices 

13,453 

14,037 

14,329 

15,101 

16,219 

15,441 

15,706 

Per capita net product 
(Rs.) 

at current prices 

310-0 

322-3 

332-3 

1 

376-1 

’ ! 

427-1 

’ j 

430-1 

481 -5' 

■ at 1960-61 prices 

310 -0 

316-0 

314-2 

323-4 

339-2 

315-3 

313-1 

Index number of net 
, national product 
with 1960-61 as base 
at current prices 

100 -0 

... 

1 

106-4 

U2-8 

130-6 

151 -8 

156 -6 

179-6 

at 1960-61 prices 

100 -0 

104-3 

106-5 

112-2 

120-6 

' 114-8 

116-7 

Index_ number of per 
capita net national 
product with 1960- 
61 as base • 
at current prices 

100 -0 

104-0 ' 

107-4 

121 -3 

137 -8 

138 -7 

155-3 

at 1960-61 prices 

100,0 

101 -9 

101-4 1 

104-3 

109 -4 . 

101 -7 

101 -0 


♦Preliminary Estimates. 
♦♦Quick Estimates. 
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envisaged for the Third Plan period. The gross product increased by 3 per 

cent per annum. , „ „ , . 

Per capita income at 1960-61 prices fell by 7.1 and 0.7 per cent during 
1965-66 and 1966-67. For the Third Plan period, the average annual 
growth rate works out to 0.3 per cent. 

Table 56 gives the National Product and some related aggregates at 
current prices for 1960-61 to 1965-66, with percentages given in brackets. 

TABLE 56 

NATIONAL PRODUCT AND SOME OTHER RELATED AGGREGATES 


(at current prices) 

. (Rs. crores) 


Item 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65* 

1965-66* 

Net domestic pro- 






21,228 

duct at factor cost 

13,525 

14,413 

15,287 

17,679 

20,572 


(100-5) 

(100 -7) 

(100-7) 

(100-7) 

(100-7) 


Net factor income 







from abroad .. 

—72 

—98 

—108 

—116 

—148 

—164 


(-0-5) 

(-0-7) 

(-0-7) 

(-0-7) 

(-0-7) 

(-0-8) 

Net national pro- 







duct at factor cost 

13,453 

14,315 

15,179 

17,563 

20,424 

21,064 


(100 -0) 

(100-0) 

(100-0) 

(100 -0) 

(100-0) 

(100 -0) 

Indirect taxes less 
subsidies 

948 

1,080 

1,265 

1,566 

1,784 

2,010 


(7-0) 

(7-5) 

(8-3) 

(8-9) 

(8-7) 

(9-5) 

Net national pro- 
duct at market 



I 

1 


prices 

14,401 

15,395 

16,444 

19,129 

22,208 

23,074 

(107-0) 

(107-5) 

(108 -3) 

' (108-9) 

(108-7) 

(109-5) 

Allowance for de- 



predation 

736 

810 

930 

991 

1,100 

1,199 

(5-5) 

(5-7) 

(6-1) 

(5-7) 

(5-4) 

(5-7) 

Gross national 
product at mar- 
ket prices 


15,137 

16,205 

17,374 

20,120 

23,308 

24,273 

Gross national 

product at factor 

(112-5) 

(113-2) 

(114-4) 

(114-6) 

(114-1) 

(115-2) 



cost 

14,189 

15,125 

16,109 

18,554 

21,524 

22,263 

Net domestic pro- 

(105-5) 

(105 -7) 

(106-1) 

(105 '7) ! 

i 

(105-4) 

(105-7) 



duct at factor cost 

13,525 

14,413 

15,287 

17,679 

20,572 

21,228 

Less income from 

(100-5) 

(100-7). 

(100-7) 

(100-7) 

(100-7) 

(100 -8) 




j 

domestic pro- 







duct accruing to 
government . . 

190 

225 

250 

346 

312 

440 

Income from do- 
mestic product 

(1-4) 

(1 -6) 

(1-6) 

(2-0) 

(1-5) 

(2-1) 


accruing to pri- 
vate sector 

13,335 

14,l'88 

15,037 

17,333 

20,260 

20,788 

National debt in- 
terest .. .. 

(99-1) 

(99-1) 

(99-1) 

(98-7) 

(99-2) 

(98-7) 

63 

75 

111 

118 

131 

233 

Net factor income 
from abroad . . 

(0-5) 

(0-5) 

(0-7) 

(0-7) 

(0-6) 

(1 -1) 

—72 

—98 

—108 

—116 

—148 

--164 

Transfer payments 

(-0-5) 

(-0-7) 

(-0-7) 

(-0-7) 

(-0-7) 

(-0-8) 

174 

200 

201 

212 

242 

367 

Net private dona- 

(1 -3) 

(1-4) 

(1-3) 

(1-2) 

(1-2) 

(1 -8) 

lions from abroad 

28 

35 

34 

40 

35 

72 

Private income . . 

Mil 1 

(0-3) 

(0-2) 

(0-2) 

(0-2) 

(0-3) 

13,528 

14,400 

15,275 

17,587 

20,520 

21,296 


(100-6) 

(100-6) 

(100 -6) 

(100 -1) 

(100- 5) 

(lOi -1) 


•Preliminaiy estimates. 
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Table 57 shows the distributioa of net domestic product (at current 
prices) by industry of origin. Figures in brackets indicate the percentage 
contribution of the sources. 


TABLE 57 

NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 
(Revised Series) 

(Rs. crores) 


Industry 

1960-61 

I 

1961-62 

1 

1 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65* 

1965-66* 

1966-67** 

Agriculture , . 

6,707 

7,010 

7,196 

8,473 

10,155 

9,801 

11,595 

(49-6) 

(48 -6) 

(47 -1) 

(47 -9) 

(49 -4) 

(46-2) 

(47-5) 

Forestry and logging 

169 

194 

199 

225 

254 

277 

303 

(1-2) 

(1.-3) 

(1 •3> 

(1 -3) 

(1 -2) 

(1 -3) 

(1 -3) 

Fisliing . . ; . 

78 

87 

86 1 

95 

108 

124 

153 

(0-6) 

(0-6) 

(0-5) 1 

(0-5) 

(0-5) 

(0-6) 

(0-6) ■ 

Sub-Total 

6,954 

7,291 

7,481 

8,793 

10,517 

10,202 

12,051 

Mining and quarry- 

(51 -4) 

(50 -5) 

! 

(48-9) 

i 

(49-7) 

(51-1) 

(48-1) 

(49 -4) 

ing 

144 

149 

178 

204 

206 

237 

255 

Large scale manufac- 

(1 -1) 

(10) 

(1-2) 

(1-2) 

(1 0) 

(I -1) 

(1-0) 

taring 

1,070 

1,177 

1,300 

1,519 

1,700 

1,855 

2,051 

Small scale manufac- 

(7-9) 

(8-2) 

1 

(8-5) 

(8-6) 

•(8-3) 

(8-7) 

(8-4) 

turing 

785 

863 

937 

1,091 

1,185 

1,225 

1,327 

Construction 

(5 -8) 

(6'0) 

(6-1) 

(6-2) 

(5-8) 

(5-8) 

(5 -5) ■ 

626 

661 

70S 

801 

907 

987 

1,083 

Electricity, gas and 

(4-6) 

(4-6) 

(4-6) 

(4-5) 

(4-4) 

(4-6) 

(4-4) 

water supply 

. 69 

.76 

86 

107 

126 

141 

158 


(0-5) 

(0-6) 

(0-6) 

(0-6) 

(0-7) 

(0-7) 

Railways 

1 252 

2S0 

312 

352 

356 

395 

398 

Other transport 

i (1 -9) 

(2-0) 

(2 0) 

(2 0) 

(1 -7) 

(1 -9) 

(1 -6) 

1 267 

302 

342 

362 

417 

457 

512 

Communication 


(2-1) 

(2-3) 

(2 1) 

(2-0) 

(2-1) 

(2-1) 

61 

'J » 

82 

93 

102 

119 

141 

Sub-Total 

(3 -5) 

( 0 .:< 1 

: (0.5) 

(0.5) 

(0.5) 

(0.6) 

(0.6) 

Transport and 

583 

655 

736 

807 

875 

971 

1,051 

communication ' 

Trade, storage, hotels 

(4-4) 

(4-6) 

(4-8) 

(4-6) 

(4-2) 

(4-6). 

(4-3) 

and restaurants . . 


1,387 

1,492 

1.700 

2,069 

2,232 

2,650 

Banking and insur- 

1 (9 -6) 

(9-6) 

(9-8) 

(9-6) 

i (10-1) 

i 

(10-5) 

1 

(10-9) 

ance .. 

158 

183 

224 

! 249 

! 289 

344 

39S 

Real estate and own- 

(1 -2) 

(I -3) 

(1-5) 

(1 -4) 

(1 -4) 

(1-6) 

(1 -6) 

ership of dwellings 

384 

403 

443 

511 

552 

593 

625 

Public administra- 

(2-8) 

(2-8) 

(2-9) 

(2-9) 

1 

(2-7) 

; (2-8) 

(2-6) 

lion and defence . . 

- 547 

602 

6S0 

799 

915 

1,065 

1,199 

Other sendees 

(4-0) 

(4-2) 

(4-4) 

(4 -5) 

(4-4) 

(5 -0) i 

(4-9) 

904 

966 

1.02c 

1,098 

1,231 

1,376 

1,511 


(6-7) 

(6-7) 

(6-7) 

(0-2) 

(6-0) 

(6-5) 

r-3) ■ 

Total .. 

13,525 

14,413 

j 15,287 

jog 


m 



♦Prciiminary estimates. 
**^Qu!ck estimates. 
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Tabic 58 gives tlic share of public and private, sectors in domestic pro- 
duct at current prices. 


TABLE 58 

SHARE OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS IN DO.MESTIC 
PRODUCT 


(at current pricc.s) 


(Rs. crores) 


Item 

1960-6! 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 j 
1 

1 964-65 ‘ 1 

1965-66* 

Gross domeslie 






22,427 

product 

14,261 

15,223 

16,217 

18,670 

21,672 

(100-0) 

(100 0) 

(10b 0) 

(100 0) 

(100 0) 

(100 -0) 

Gross product of 







public sector . . 

1,569 

1,763 

(11-6) 

2,037 

2,351 

2,629 

3,042 

(HO) 

(12-6) 

(12-6) 

(12-1) 

(13-6) 

Government 







administration 

744 

834 

936 

1,083 1 

1,233 

1,428 

Departmental 

(5-2) 

(5-3) 

(•■= -8) 

(5-8) J 

15 -7) 

(6-4) 


enterprises . . 

611 

669 

748 

839 

891 

1,000 


(4-3) 

(4-4) 

(4-6) 

(4 -5) 1 

1 (4-1) 

(4-5) 

Non-depart- 
mentat enter- 


j 


prises * , 

214 

260 

333 i 

427 

SOS 

614. 

(I -5) 

(1-7) 

(2-2) 

(2-3) 

(2-3) 

(2:7) 

Gross product of 



1 

j 



prii ate sector .. 

12,692 

13,460 

14,180 

1 ■ 16319 

19,043 

19385 

Net domestic pro- 

(89 0) 

(88-4) 

i 

(87-4) j 

1 (87-4) 

1 

1 

(87-9) 

(86-4) 

duct 

13,525 

14,413 

13,287 1 

1 17,679 ' 

1 20,572 

21,228 


(100 0) I 

(100 0) j 

(100 -0) 1 

1 HOO-0) 

1 (100-0) 

(100 -0) 

Net product of pub- 




1 2,179 ’ 



lie sector 

1,453 

1,632 

1,877 1 

2,424 

2,831 

Government 

(10-7) 

(11 -3) 

(12-3) 

1 

I (12-3) 

(11 -8) 

(13-3) 

administration 

744 

834 

936 

1,085 

1,233 

1,428 

Departmental 

(5-5) 

(5-8) 

(6 1) 

(6-1) 

(6 0) 


enterprises . . 

547 

€09 

675 

763 

807 

920 

Non-depart- 
mental enter- 

(4-0) 

(4-2) 

(4-4) 

(4-3) 

(3-9) 

(4-3) 

prises . . 

162 

189 

266 

329 

384 

483 

Net product of 

(1-2) 

(1-3) 

(1 -7) 

(1-9) 

(1-9) 

(2-3) 

private sector . . 

12,072 

12,781 

13,410 

15,500 

18,148 

(88-2) 

18397 


(89 -3) 

(88-7) 

(87-7) 

(87-7) 

(86-7) 


, share of Government in national expenditure is shown in Table 59 

both m total and percentage terms; the irercentages to net national expen 
mture are given in brackets. 


Preliminary estimates. 
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TABLE 59 

GOVERNMENT SHARE IN NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


[Rs. crores) 


Year 

Government 

administra- 

tion 

(consumption 

e.xpenditurc) 

Administrative depart- 
ments and departmental 
enterprises — capital expen- 
diture 

Net 

National 
Expenditure 
at market 
prices 

1 

G ross 
iiKcd 
capital 
formation 

Increase 

in 

inventories 

and 

net purchase 
of assets 

1960-61 .. .. , .. 

1,100 

717 

64 

14,401 


a-6) 

(5-0) 

(0-4) 


1961-62 

1,223 

752 

108 

15,395 


(7-9) 

(4-9) 

(0-7) 

■ 

1962-63 .. ... .. 

1,480 

895 

237 

16,444 


(9-0) 

(5-4) 

{1-4) 


1963-64 

1,916 

' 1,024 

228 

19,129 


(lO-O) 

(5-4) 

(1-2') 


, 1964-63^ 

2,055 

• 1,138 

255 

22,208 


(9-3) 

(5-1) 

(M) 


1965-66* 

2,376 

1,286 

191 

23,074 


(10-3) 

(5-6) 

(0-8) 



Table 60 gives the conventional, as distinguished from the “Revised 
Scries”, estimates of net national and per capita incomes at current and 
constant (1948-49) prices for selected years from 1948-49 to 1966-67. 

TABLE 60 

CONVENTIONAL ESTIMATES OF NET NATIONAL INCOME 


1 

1 

Year i 

1 National income 

1 (Rs. crores) 

Per capita 
income 
(Rs.) 

A- 


Index number 
[ of per capita 

1 income 

i (1948-49=100) 

at 

current 

prices 

at 

1948-49 

prices' 

at 1 
current ! 
prices ' 

at 

1948-49 

prices 

at 

current 

prices 

at 

1948-49 

prices 

( 

at 

current 

prices 

1 

at 

1948-49 

prices 

1948-49 

. 8,650 

8,650 

249-6 

249-6 

160-0 

100-0 

100-0 

i 100-0 

1950-51 

9,530 

8,850 

266-5 

247-5 

110-2 

102-3 

106-8 

! 99-2 

1955-56 

9,980 

10,480 

255-0 

267-8 

115-4 

121-2 

102-2 

107-3 

1960-61 

14,140 

12,730 

325-8 

293-3 ' 

163-5 

147-2 

130-5 

117-5 

1961-62 

14,800 

13,060 

333-2 

294-0 

171-1 

151-0 

133-5 

117-8 

1962-63 

15,400 

1.3,310 

337-7 

291 -9 

178-0 

153-9 

135-3 

116-9 

1963-64 

17,210 

13,970 

368-5 

299-2 

199-0 

161-5 

147-6 

119-9 

1964-65 


15,000 

427-2 

313-7 

236-2 

173-4 

171-2 

125-7 

1965-66* 


14,660 

415-3 

299-4 

235-1 

169-5 

166-4 

120-0 

1966-67** 

E!l 

14,950 

460-8 

298-0 

267-3 

172-8 

184-6 

i 119-4 


ESTIMATES OF SAVING AND INVESTMENT 

The following two tabl^ give estimates of aggregate saving and invest 
ment at current and constant prices between 1951-52 and 1962-63t. 

♦Preliminary estimates. 

♦♦Quick Estimates. 

tFor details, sec Reserye Bank of India Bulletin March 1965. 
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TAPl.t: Ct 


VOLUMi: AND PAlTTliN OI SAVING 




(Rs. cr Ilf ex) 


Int C’lrre 

If-ny.fTj' 

Sector 

19.M-52 

1955-5- 

1956-57 

19!-()-(-I 1 

1 I -02 ! 

1. Government 
Sector . . 

2. Domestic Cor- 

IS7-0 

1II-4 

I7(<-7 

21-3-4 ; 

[ 

353 -K i 

4!0-l 


poraie Sector 
3. Household .. 

63-6 

ro*o 

58 -5 

106-7 t 

; 

1 

97 ] 

) 

104-7 

Sector, of nhic!,; 

278-8 

793-1 

841-1 

1,025-8 ! 

922-2 S 

983-6 

(0 Rural 

170-7 

153-7 

187 -7 

234-3 : 

236-6 ! 

237-ff 

(if) Urban 

4. Total Saving 

108-1 

6;5-4 

653 •*; 

791*5 ; 

\ 

6--5-G j 

1 

746-6 

(l-f2-i-3) .. 

529-4 

970-5 

1.076-4 

1.371-9 ! 

1.373 -S 1 

],49S-4 






let lysh- 

49 prices) 


1. Government 
Sector • . 

170-7 

II7-0 ! 

172-0 

2,5-5: 

312-1 

355-0 

(c)* .. 

35-3 

II-5 i 

16-4 

17-4 

25-7 

27-4 

(5) - - 

1-9 

l-I 1 

1-6 

1-7 

2-f 

2-6 

2. Datnestic Cor- 
perato Sector - . 

58-1 

63-1 j 

56-9 


46.3 

w-s 

(a) .. .. 

12-0 

6-2 1 

5-4 

7-S 

7-1 

7-0 

(b) .. 

0-6 

0-6 1 

0-5 

0-7 

0'7 

0-7 

3. Uou^hold 
-Sxtof(/-r(0 •• 

254-4 

S39-1 > 

818-3 

923-6 

8I3-.8 

853-9 

(«) .. 

52-7 

82-3 

7S.2 

74-R 

67-2 

65-6 

(V) -. 

2-S 

8-0 

7*4 

7-3 

6-2 

6-4 

(0 Rural 

151-0 

170-7 

I7S-5 

200-6 

ZO'J-S 

197-2 

(<r) 

31-3 

16-7 1 

17-0 

16-2 

16-6 

15-2 

(b) .. 

1-7 

1-6 1 

1-6 

1-6 

1-5 

t-5 

(c) .. 

59-4 

20-3 

21-S 

21-7 

24-7 

23-1 

(ii) Urban 

103-4 

66S-4 1 

639-8 

723-0 

612-9 

656-7 

(0) . . 

21-4 

65-6 1 

61-2 

58-6 

50-6 

50-4 

(6) .. 

1-1 

6-4 

5-8 

5-7 


4-9 

(0 .. .. 

40-6 

79-7 i 

78-2 

7S-3 

75-3 

76-9 

4. Total Saving . . 
(l-f2-f3) .. 

4S3-2 

1 

I.0I9-2 j 

1.047-2 

1.235-2 

1.212-2 

1,300-7 

(b) -- .. 

5-3 

9-7 1 

9-5 

9-7 

9-3 

9-7 


TABLE 6Z 

ESn.MATCS OF AGCREGATi: INVESTMENlf 

{Rt. erores) (at current prieci') 


Particulars 

1951-52 

1955-56 j 

1956-57 1 

lytAPbl 1 

i 1961-62 i 

1962-63 

1. Savins 

529-4 

970-5 j 

1,076-4 

1,371-9 

mom 


2. Net Capita, 
Inflow 

224-4 

i 1 

1 1 

m 


i 

381-3 i 

453-5 

3. Investment 
(1-F2)... 

753-8 

1,033-7 

1.454-3 

1 1,869-2 



(ler 1 948-49 prices) 

I. Saving .. j 

483-2 

I 1,019-2 1 

1,047-2 1 

1 1,235-2 

I 1,212-2 1 

1,300-7 

2. Net Capital 
InDot.- 

204-S 

1 

) 66-4 

367-5 

447-7 

i I 

1 '336-5: 

393-7 

3. Investment .. 
(l-i-2).. 

6SS-0 

i 

l,0S5-6 

1.414-7 

1.6S2-9 

i 1.S4S-7 i 

1,694-4 


*\o) Frop3rtion(p:rccnOcfTctalSavir.g,{6)Pioporiion(pcrcenOcf5^alionanr.ccme. 
(c) Proportion (percent) of Saving efthe UouscUcld S-ecicr, 

Note : Sav.ng in current prices is converted to J9’IS-19 prices bv using the Naticnal 
Income deflator. - ■ 

IP'^c^Imcnt as proportion of national inceme a! 1948-49 prices fer 
>55(5-57 at 12-9. for i9fO-6I at 13-2. for 

1961.62at 1 1 -9 and for 1962-63 at I2-7pcrccnl. 
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irvti’i.ovMr.NT 


Some data rclatinii to t!te InKmir force and the employment p,cncrcdeu 
dminn the IMa.nninn, era ntc r.lvcn in tftc chapter on Plannjny. 

'Hie followinr, table pivc': the occupational dhtribuiion cl applicants cn 
the Live Rcni'tcr of the HmpJoynvent i’>.ch;m!’cs at the end of 1967*. 
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l*ATntRN or ECONOAtV 


T<j»t(?/6fc Wfalih of Rtirol lIO{tschoU!s 

Some cstimatcr, of the t-anpiblc wealth of India m.adc by the Sta’i.'tic'? 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India were rcprcnluccd here in an earlier 
edition,** e-; 0 

Further studicsf for rural India estimate the total value of tangible wealth 
of rural Iroujcholds at the end of June 19611 nt Rs, 36.156 crores, of which 
reproducible assets accounted for Rs. 13,C?15 enures or about 3S per cent. 
Divided according to assets, the households in the two iiiphcst asset 
groups fabos'c Rs. 20,000 and T^. 20,000 to Rs. 10,000), wiiicli formed 
about 13 per cent of the total Irouscholds, held about 5S per cent of the 
total tangible wealth of niral India. Tlic two lowest asset groups {Rs. 1. 000 
to Rs, 500 and less than R.s. 500), forming 30 per cent of tlic total house- 
holds, had only 2,5 per cent of the total tangible wealtli. 

Tiic average assets per cultivator household worked out to Rs. 6,609 
and non-cultivator Rs, 1,574 for all India. Sintc-wi.se, the highest nvemne 
was in the Punjab both for cultbrator housdralds (Rs. 14.631) and non- 
cultiyator households (Rs. 3,627). Tlic lowest per cultirvitor household 
w^s in Assam (Rs. 3,356) and for non-cultivator liousclrald in Kcr.ala 
(Rs. 466). 

’For tile numbjr on the Live RcsHicr at the end of cscli vear, see the chauicr on 
l.abmir . Ad hoc surveys have rcvc.ntcd that .about 25 to 30 ner Cent of those registered 
sv ith the emptoymern cxchanr.es nrc employed persons scebins better jobs, 

••b;c ladia 1954 pp. 1.16-147. 

nepartmentofthe Reserve Rank of India. For det, ails see Retmv 
mnk of India DmcHn, June 1955, 
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Table 64 gives details of the tangible wealth of rural households for all 
India. (Figures in brackets denote percentage shares of cultivators and 
non-cultivators in the total). 


TABLE 64 


TANGIBLE tt'EALTH OF RURAL HOUSEHOLDS — ALLINDIA 

(Rs. crores) - 


T 

Cultivators j 

1 

Non-ci 

iltivators 

All Rural 
households 

Particulars 

Value of 
Tangible 
assets 

Percen- 
tage to 
total 

Value of 
Tangible 
assets 

Percen- 
tage to 
total 

Value of 
Tangible 
assets 

Percen- 
tage to 
total 

1. Owned land and 
land held under 





22,540 

62-3 

special rights . . 

2. Residential 

[21,443 

(95-1) 


1,097 

(4-9) 

38-1 

buildings 

3. Otherstructures 
and building 

5,257 

(83-2) 


1,062 

(16-8) 

36-8 

6,319 

17-5 

sites 

1,178 

(89-8) 


i 134 

(10-2) 

4-7 

1,312 

3*6 

4. Livestcck 

1 

■ 5. Equipment used 
in farm business 
(including trac- 
tors but exclud- 
ing transport 

2,578 

(95-0) 

7-7 

136 

(5-0) 

4-7 

i 

2,714 

1 '^*5 

1 

1 

1 

equipment) . . 

6. Equipment used 
in non-farm 
business (ex- 
cluding trans- 

468 

(97-6) 

1-4 

12 

(2-4) 

0-4 

480 

1*3 

1 

port equipment) 

83 

(62-7) 

0-3 

50 

(37-3) 

1-7 

133 

0-4 

1 

7. Bullock carts .. 

8. Other transport 

246 

(98-8) 

0-7 

33 

(1-2) 

0-1 

249 

0*7 

equipment 

119 

(75-3) 

0-4 

39 

(24-7) 

1-4 

158 

0*4 

9. Durable house- 
hold assets 

1.902 

(84-5) 

5.8 

348 

(15-5) 

' 12.1 

2,250 

6*3 

Tangible Wealtl 

1 33,275 

(92-0) 

100-0 

2,881 

(8-0) 

100-0 

36,156 

1000 


Land Holdings — Rural Sector 

The survey on land holdings carried out in the sixteenth round of the 
National Sample Survey (NSS)* in response to the FAO programme of 
World Agricultural Census was continued in the seventeenth round (Septem- 
ber 1961 — ^July 1962). • According to its results** the estimated number of 
rural operational holdings in the country was about 5.076 crores covering 
an estimated total area of about 32,96 crore acres. The average size of an 
operational holding at all-India level worked out at 6.49 acres made up of 
5.66 fragments (parcels of land) on the average. Ibe estimated number of 
operational holdings and area operated by size class of op^tional holdings 
at all-India level is presented in Table 65. It will be seen that 17 per cent , 

*For a summary of the results, see ‘India 1967’ p. 152. 

•Presented in NSS draft reports No. 140, 146 and 176. 
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o£ the holdings, each below one acre, had only 1 per cent of the total 
operated area; 45 per cent of the holdings of 1 to 5 acres in' area accounted 
for 18 per cent of the area operated, whereas 3 per cent of the holdings were 
above 30. acres and had 24 per cent of the total area operated. 

Table 66 gives the data State-wise. The average size of an opera- 
tional holding showed considerable variation from State to State, ranging 
from 1.8 acres in Kerala to 13.7 acres in Rajasthan. 

The all-India percentages of area owned and self-operated and area 
leased in were 89.3 and 10.7 respectively. Kearly 95 per cent of the hold- 
ings own land and about 76 per cent of the holdings were completely owner- 
operated. . . . , ■ I i 

About 38 per cent of the total area leased in (4.09 per cent of the total 
area operated) was held on contract to pay proportionate share of the pro- 
duce. Another 26 per cent (2.74 per cent of the total ar^ operated) was 
leased in for a fixed amount of money and about 13 per cent (1.38 per cent 
of the total area operated) for a fixed quantity of the produce. 

The survey revealed that, on an average, 100 households owned about 
239 cattle and 68 buffaloes (male, female and young stock). The number 
of wooden plou^s, iron ploughs and carts possess^ per 100 households 
was estimated at 69, 4 and 20 respectively. Tractors, pumping sets, oil 
crushers and cane crushers (power-operated and others) were reported as 
4, 83, 24 and 91 per 10,000 households. 

About 9 per cent of the operational holdings reported use of chemical 
fertilizers and 68 per cent reported other manures only. About 46 per cent 
of the operational holdings had irrigation facilities. 

Out of a total estimated number of about 7.25 crore rural households 
possessing operational holdings, 36 per cent held less than 0.5 acre of land. 


TABLE 65 

OPERATIONAL HOLDINGS AND AREA OPERATED BY SIZE 

(ALL-INDIA) 


S.No. 

Size class of operational 
holdings (acres) 

Estimated No. of 
operational holdings 
(’000) 

Estimated area 
operated 
(’000 acres) 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

Up to 0-49 

43,41 

(8-55) 

10,53 

(0-32) 

2 

0-50— 0-99 

43,45 

(8-58) 

31,46 

(0-95) 

3 

1.00— 2-49 

1,11,40 

(21-94) 

1,84,33 

(5-59) 

4 

2-50— 4-99 

1,14,84 

(22-62) 

4,06,16 

(12-32) 

5 

5-00— 7-49 

65.17 

(12-84) 

3,86,71 

(11-73) 

6 

7-50— 9-99 

35,32 

(6-96) 

2,95,57 

(8-97) 

7 

10-00—12-49 

25,65 

(5-05) 

2,71,91 

(8-25) 

S 

12-50—14-99 

14,74 

(2-90) 

1,95,95 

(5-95) 

9 

15-00— 19-99 

19,02 

(3-75) 

3,15,64 

(9-58) 

10 

20-00—24-99 

11,62 

(2-29) 

2,43,52 

(7-39) 

11 

25-00—29-99 

6,64 

(1-3U 

1,74,68 

(5-38) 

12 

30-00-49-99 

1,108 

(2-18) 

3,97,10 

(12-05) 

13 

50-00 and above 

,5.21 

(1-03) 

3,82,29 

(11-60) 


All sizes 

5,07.65 

32,95,85 


Average size 

6-49 (acres) 



Note : Figures in brackets represent the percentages to the total. 
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TABLE 66 

OPERATIONALHOLDINGS.AR^ OPERATED AND A^'ERAGE 


(STATE-WISE) 


s. 

No. 

Slate 

Estimated 
number of 
operational 
holdings 
(’000) 

Estimated 

area 

operated 
(’000 acres) 

Average 
size of 
an 

operational 

holding 

(acres) 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

39,74 

2,82,19 

7-1 

2. 

Assam 

1,286 

46,49 

3-6 

3. 

Bihar 

65,03 

2,45,36 

3-S 

4. 

Gujarat 

20,95 

2,32,15 

IM 

5. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

5.31 

18,75 

3-5 

6. 

Kerala 

17,95 

33,14 

1-8 

7. 

Madhva Pradesh 

42,40 ' 

'.4.17,89 

1 9-9 

8. 

Madras ' 

35,64 

1,31,07 

3-7 

9. 

Maharashtra 

35,70 

4,09,75 

11-5 

10. 

Mysore 

23,89 

2,42,77 

10-2 

11. 

Orissa 

25,77 

1,26,04 

4-9 

12. 

Punjab 

14,30 

1,36,05 

9-5 

13. 

Rajasthan 

' 26,65 

3,65,52 

13-7 

14. 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,05,79 

4,69,78 

4-4 

15. 

West Bengal 

32,66 

1,25,57 

3-9 

16. 

Union Territories 

3,01 

13,33 

4-4 


Mamifacluring Activities 

Table 67 called from the data avaUable in the 1961 census lesults, 
gives the number .of factories and workshops engaged in manufacturing 
activities classified by power used and size of employinent for urban and rural 
India separately. 

Working Population 

Table 68 ^ves the distribution of the working population of the country 
classified into nine industrial categories and non-working population, based 
on the .GenSral Economic Tables [Part II— B(i)] Census of India. 1961, 
data, ..are given for India and the States and Union Territories and other 
areaSjihrtd for- males and females, separately, including Sikkim. 

Housing Pattern . 

.. The 1961 census results include information on housina. Table 69, pre- 
pared on a 20 per cent sample, gives (i) distribution of 1,000 census house- 
holds according to the number of rooms occupied, and (ii) the average 
number of persons per room, (given in brackets). 



TABLE 67 

PACTORiES AND W/DRKSHOTS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING* CLASSIFIED BY POWER DSED AND SIZE OF EMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE 69 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 CENSUS HOUSEHOLDS* 


state/Union 
Territory/Other Aresa 

No 

Room 

1 Room 

2 Rooms 

3 Rooms 

4 Rooms 

5 Rooms 
and more 

INDIA . . 


13 

490 

264 

113 

59 

60 



(4-35) 

(2-63) 

(2 01) 

(1 -69) 

(1 -30) 

Andhra Pradesh 


0 

645 

222 

71 

33 

29 



(4-39) 

(2-57) 

(1 -96) 

(1 -62) 

(1 -08) 

Assam .. 

■ 


366 

348 

150 

70 


■ 


(4-17) 

{2-55) 

{2-09) 

(1 -82) 

(1 -42) 

Bihar 

■ 


363 

293 

155 

83 

104 

■ 


(4-11) 

(2-63) 

(2-10) 

(I -81) 

(1 -42) 

Gujarat . . 

■ 


601 

274 

70 

29 

23 



(4-91) 

(2-80) 

{2-03) 

(1 -66) 

(1 -21) 

Jammu & Kashmir 


16 

486 

234 

122 

65 

77 




(4-85) 

(2-75) 

(2-06) 

(1 -73) 

(1-35) 

Kerala 


14 

320 

316 

180 

83 

67 




(4-91) 

(2-91) 

(2-11) 

(I -71) 

(1-21) 

Madhya Pradesh 


3 

541 

276 

102 

42 

36 




(4 08) 

{2-54) 

(2 01) 

(1 -69) 

(1 -31) 

Madras . . 


38 

656 

187 

58 

26 

21 

Maharashtra 



(4-21) 

(2-58) 

(1 -91) 

(1 -59) 

(1-16) 


23 

649 

227 

64 

21 

16 

Mysore . . 



(4-67) 

(2-80) 

(2-15) 

(1 -78) 

(1 -42) 


106 

408 

301 

108 

43 

34 

Nagaland 



(4-67) 

(2-74) 

(2-14) 

(1 -80) 

(1-32) 


0 

599 

288 

88 

16 

9 

Orissa 



(4-29) 

(2-48) 

(1-64) 

(1 -68) 

(1-46) 


1 

319 

371 

149 

87 

73 

Punjab . . 



(3-82) 

(2-28) 

(1-78) 

(1 -50) 

(1-25) 


2 

369 

308 

156 

84 

81 

Rajasthan 



(4-62) 

(2-81) 

(2-13) 

(1-75) 

( 1 - 29 ) 


2 

512 

249 

119 

58 

60 

Uttar Pradesh . . 



(4-53) 

(2-70) 

(2-06) 

(1 -72) 

(1-24) 


3 

333 

' 276 

165 

101 

122 

West Bengal 


5 

(3-99) 

648 

(2-43) 

218 

(1 -83) 
67 

(1-55) 

38 


Andaman and 



(4-34) 

(3-02) 

{2-56) 

(2-15) 

(1 -80) 

Nicobar Islands 


13 

569 

246 

107 

36 

29 

Delhi .. .. 

■ 

■ 

(4-46) 

604 

(2-35) 

239 

(1 -75) 
79 

(1 -39) 
39 

(l-ll) 

32 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 


(4-19) 

258 

(2-87) 

285 

(2-25) 

149 

(1 -91) 
137 

(1 -62) 
168 

Laccadive groun 



(3-77) 

(2-34) 

(1 -80) 

■ (1 -34) 

(1 -09) 

of Islands 


0 

183 

381 

236 

96 


Manipur 



(4-28) 

(2-84) 

(2-06) 

(1-85) 

(1 -48) 


8 

264 

202 

189 

263 

74 

Tripura . . 


_ 

(4-87) 

681 

(2-45) 

234 

(1-62) 

59 

(1 -42) 
18 

(1-35) 

8 

Dadru & Naear 



(4-61) 

(2-89) 

(2-61) 

(2-28) 

(2-13) 

Haveli 


2 

711 

225 

40 

13 

9 

Pondicherry 


167 

(5-01) 

526 

(3-03) 

-153 

(2-36) 

59 

(2-02) 

36 

mm 

nefa .. 


2 

(4-42) 

382 

(2-87) 

304 

(2-19) 

147 

(1 -78) 
86 

(1 -43) 
79 

Sikkim . . ' . . 


— 

(3-88) 

530 

(2-00) 

305 

(1-30) 

81 

{1-13) 

46 

(1 -52) 
38 


— 


(5 -12) 

(2-87) 

(2-10) 

(1-82) 

(1-20) 


IS Q ^ ^ ^ «nsusj India had about 10.8 crore census houses 

(8.9 crores in rurd and 1,9 ctoics in urban areas). Of the totaI,.7.9 crore 
houses were used for residential and residential-cum-residential pur- 
poses— dwelhng, shop-cum-dwelling and workshop-cum-^welling— co m- 

for in ^ difference being account^' 

case by households that have not stated the number of rooms occupied,' 
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prising 6.5 crorcs in rural and 1.4 crorcs in urban areas. Of tire remaining 
about 2.9 crore bouses, about 2.2 crores were used as shops,- hotels, business 
houses, factories, schools, medical institutions, etc.; 62 lakhs were vacant. 

The average number of rooms per household for all India was 1.97 (1.98 
in rural and 1.93 in urban, areas). The average number of persons per 
room was 2.58 in rural and 2.61 in urban areas, whereas the ^ average 
number of persons per household was 5.17 for all India (5.19 in rural 
and 5.08 in urban areas). In the rural areas, 93.6 per cent of the house- 
holds owned their houses, while in the urban areas, the corresponding figure 
was 46.2 per cent. For aU India, on an average 85.2 per cent of the house- 
holds were living in their own houses. 

Expettditure Level 

According to the results of the 18th round (February 1963 — ^January 
1964) of the National Sample Survey presented in NSS dimt reports No. 136 
and 166, the annual consumer expenditure per person in rural and urban 
areas of India and in the four- big cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madras taken together was estimated at Rs. 271, 401 and 633 respectively. 
The quantity of consumption of total cereals in rural and urban areas per 
person per year stood at about 214 and 162 kilo^ams respectively.- The 
quantity of consumption of rice, wheat, jowar, bajra and maize taken together 
accounted for about 87 per cent of total cereal consumption in rural areas 
and 95 per cent in urban areas. Table 70 shows the pattern of consumer 
expenditme by broad items of consumption, separately for rural, tuban and 
city areas. 


TABLE 70 

CONSUMER EXPENDITURE PER PERSON FOR 30 DAYS BY ITEMS 
OF CONSUMPTION 


Items 

Consumer expenditure (in Rs.) 
per person forJSO davs 

’ X r ' 


1 Urban 


1. Cereals '.. .. 

2. Cereals and cereal substitutes 

3. Pulses and products 

4. Milk and milk products 

5. Other food items 

6. AU food items .. 

7. Clothing ' 

8. Fuel and light - * 

9. Rents . . 

10. Taxes 

11. Other non-food items 

•• !8-15 
'9 05 
*1-00 
.1 -61 
:4-oi 

7-32 
,7-36 
1-00 
! .. 3 -08 

! . 8-21 

■Bsa 

15-67 

19 -65 

1 28 -32 

'1-82 
.1-48 
. !O-05 
;0-04 
3-25 

2-08 

2-08 

1-36 

0-19 

7-60 

2- 58 

3- 10 

4- 04 
0-30 

13-69 

12. AU non-food items 


13-31 

1 

23-71 

13. Total consumer expenditure 

22-31 

32-96 

52-03 

14. Average household size 

I 5-15 

1 4-59 ' 3-84 


Prices 

The movement of wholesale prices in India over recent years is shown 
in Table 71. - ’ ' 


Consumer Prices 

The all-India working class consumer price index for all items was up 
by about 13.3 per cent in July (213) as compared to a year earlier (188). 



















TABLE 71 

INDEX NUMBERS OP WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1 952-53 « 100) 
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TABLE 72 

WORKING CLASS CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 
(1949=100) 
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Tabic 7’ (p. 171) sliov,?. ilic v-orkinp, dn-;*: consumer price indices for f elect- 
ed years between 1955-56 and 1966-67 rmd for the months of January end 
July 1967 and January 196K. Table 73 y.ive-. the index number of cop' timer 
prices for urban r.oa-niamial employee; for 196fJ-0l to is>66'6? and for 
April to September 1967, wish ba«; 1960-100, 

TAUl-i: 73 

cjvjytt-oi p/:tCi': isnr.K suMiint-i ron vnuw Nav-.\f\N'i;,u, 


r.\ti'L03’i tis (inw. 100 ) 


X'car/MonSh 

JKoniluj 

tbdmita' 

Msiir.-.t 

,< iTi.-'i 

S N. l):!!;.’ : 

A!'- 

!r,dh 

1960-6!* .. 

97 I 

0? ' 

103 

ICO ; 

m' 

1951-62 

103 ' 

102 ! 

UK, 

105 , 

104 

1962-6.1 

107 1 

107 

111 

HI t 

10? 

1963-65 

11-t , 

112 , 

116 

116 , 

113 

1961-65 

.125 ; 

liS 

125 

125 i 

124 

196.S-66 

132 1 

126 ' 

133 

131 ’ 

132 

1965-67 

142 / 

139 . 

147 

I-!2 f 

146 

April. 1957 

146 i 

14 5 1 

151 

I JO 

152 

May, 1967 

14 -) : 

145 i 

152 

149 ! 

154 

June, 1967 

153 i 

143 ■ 

154 

150 1 

15S 

July, 1967 

155 i 

1 

155 

155 

160 

Ausrusl, 1967 

155 j 

152 i 

154 

155 , 

161 

September, 1957 

1J2 

155 I 

153 

155 ; 

161 


•Relates only to three months i.e, from 1961 to Marth 1961 

Central StaiiUtcAl Oreankaiioa, CosemnieDt of Indus. 


Chapter XIII 
FINANCE 
PUBLIC FINANCE 

The power to raise and disburse public funds has been divided under 
the Constitution between the Centre and the States. There are thus more 
than one budget and more than one public treasury in the country. Tire 
sources of revenue for the Centre and the States are, by and large, mutually 
exclusive. 

The Constitution provides tliat (/) no tax can be levied or collected 
except by tire authority of law, (ii) no expenditure can be incurred from 
public funds except in the manner provided in the Constitution, and (z70 
the- executive authorities must spend public money only in the manner sanc- 
tioned by tire Parliament. 

All receipts and disbursements of the Union Government are kept in 
two separate parts, namely, the Consolidated Fund and the Public Accorint. 
All revenues received, loans raised and money received by the Union 
Government in repayment of loans go together to form the Consolidated 
Fund of India. No money can be withdrawn from this Fund except under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament. All other receipts and disbursements, 
such as deposits, service funds, remittances, etc., go into the Public Account 
which is not subject to the vote of Parliament. To meet unforeseen needs, 
not provided in the Annual Appropriation Act, a Contingency Fund of India 
has also been established under Article 267 (i) oi the Constitution. 

The Constitution also provides for the establishment of a Consolidated 
Fund and a Public Account for each State. Similarly the States have 
Contingency Funds to meet unforeseen needs pending legislative authorisa- 
tion. , 

The railways, the largest nationalised industry, have their own funds and 
accounts and their budget is presented separately to Parliament. The appro- 
priations and disbursements under the railway budget are subject to the 
same form of parliamentary and audit control as the other appropriations 
and disbursements. 

Allocation of Revenue 

The main sources of Central revenue are customs duties, Central excise 
duties, and the corporation and income taxes (excluding taxes on agricultural 
income) . The revenue from the wealth tax and expenditure tax also accrues 
to the Centre. Besides, the railways and posts and telegraphs contribute to 
the general revenue of the Centre out of their net profits. 

The main heads of revenue in the States are the taxes and duties levied 
by the State Governments; the share of taxes levied by the Central Govern- 
ment; and grants received from the Centre. Land revenue, sales tax, State 
excise duties, registration and stamps duties and shares of income tax and 
Central exdise duties constitute more tha'n four-fifths of the tax revenue and 
more tlian half of the total revenue receipts of the States. Property taxes 
and octroi and terminal taxes are the mainstay of local finance. 

Transfer of Resoi&ces from Centre to States 

The devolution of resources from the Centre to the States is a salient 
feature of the system of federal finance in India. Apart from their share of 
taxes and duties, the State Governments receive statutory and other 
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anntc as well as loans for various development schemes and rehabilitation 
purposes. The total amount of resources ttansferred to the 
th^Second Plan period was more than double of that dming the First Plan 
period; it has been progressively increased during the Third Plan and later 
years as shown in tlie following table. 


TABLE 74 

RESOURCES TR.VNSFERRED TO STATES 


(in crores of rupees) 




Grants from 



Period 

and 

duties 

Revenue 

account 

Capital 

account 

Central 

Road 

Fund 

Loans 

Total 

First Plan period 
Second Plan period 
Third Plan period 

J 966-67 (Acets.) 

1967- 68 (Revised) 

1968- 69 (Budget) 

326-7 
711 -1 
1,195 -9 
372-7 
415-7 
422-7 

248-0 
667-9 
1,151 -5 
406-6 
486-6 
482-3 

23- 8 
59 -1 

139 -2 
37 -1 
35 -8 

24- 8 

15-9 

19-0 

12-4 

5-5 

3- 5 

4- 0 

798 -5 
1,410 -8 
3,101 -4 
935-2 
901 -5 
855-7 

1,412-9 
2,867 -9 
5,660-4 
1,757-1 
1,843 -1 
1,789 -S 


The following table gives the break-up of payments to States on account 
of taxes and duties. 


TABLE 75 

TAX REVENUE TRANSFERRED TO STATES 

(m crorcs of rupees) 


Period 

Income 

tax 

Union 

excise 

duties 

Additional 
duties of 
excise in 
Feu of 
sales tax 

Taxes on 
raih'.'ay 
passen- 
ger fares 

Estate 

duty 

Total 

First Plan period 

278-2 

46-1 

__ 

_ 

2-4 

326-7 

Second Plan period 

347-7 

152 -9 

128-3 

42-6 

12-7 

711 -1 

Third Planpieriod 

555-5 

398-9 

215-9 


25-6 

1,195-9 

1966-67 (Acets.) 

137 -1 

184-4 

46-5 


4-5 

372-5 

1967-68 (Res-ised) 

174-5 

202-3 

32-4 


6-6 

415-8 

1968-69 (Budget) 

148-3 

215-6 

51 -9 


6-8 

422-6 


Finance Commission 

The Fourth Finance Commission constituted on May 5, 1964 submit- 
ted its report on August 12, 1965. The States’ share of taxes, duties and 
Central grants based on its recommendations is indicated in Table 76. 


Annual Financial Staiement or Budget 

An estimate of all anticipated revenue and expenditure of the Union 
Government for the ensuing financial year is laid before Parliament towards 
die end of February every year. This is known as the “Annual Financial 
Statement” or the “Budget”. Apart from ^ving estimates of revenue and 
expenditure, this statement also contains (i) a review of the financial posi- 
tion of the preceding year, and (ii) proposals for financing capital expendi- 
ture. 

The presentation of the Annual Financial Statement is followed by a 
^neral^cussion in botlr Houses of Parliament. The esfimates of expendi- 
ture, other than that charged, are then placed before the House of the 
People m_ the form of “Demands for Grants”. Ordinarily a separate 
Demand is made for each Ministiy. AU withdrawal of mJney from the 
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ConsoUdated Fund is thus authorised by an Appropriation Act passed by 
Parliament every year. The tax proposals of the Budget are embodied m 
another Bill which is passed as the “Finance Act” of the year. Estimates 
of receipts and expenditure are similarly presented by State Gover^ents 
to their le^slatures before the beginning of the financid year and legislative 
sanction for expenditure is secured through similar procedure. 

TABLE 76 

STATES’ SHARE OF TAXES, DUTIES AND CENTRAL GRANTS 



Estate 

Grant 

Income 

Union 

Additional duties 

Grants- 


duty 

in lieu 

tax 

excise 

of excise 

in-aid 



of tax 


duties 



under 



on 



Gua- 

Share 

Article 



railway 



ranteed 

of 

275(1) 



passenger 



amount 

balance 


State 


fares 







percen- 

percen- 

percen- 

percen- 

(lakh 

percen- 

dakh 


tage 

tage 

tage 

tage 

rupees) 

tage 

rupees) 

Andhra Pradesh 

8-34 

9-05 

7-37 

7-77 

235-24 

7-42 

13,51 

Assam 

2-75 

2-79 

2-44 

3-32 

85 -08 

1-98 

16,52 

Bihar 

10-75 

9-99 

9-04 

10 -03 

130-16 

6-17 

— 

Gujarat 

4-78 

7-11 

5-29 

4-80 

323 -45 

7-43 

— 

Jammu & Kashmir . . 

0-83 

1 

0-73 

2-26 

— 

* 

6,57 

Kerala 

3-92 

1-85 

3-59 

4-16 

95 -08 

5-65 

30,82 

Madhya Pradesh 

7-50 

9-85 

6-47 

7-40 

155-17 

4-62 

2,70 

Madras 

7-80 

5-81 

8-34 

7-18 

285-34 

11-13 

6,84 

Maharashtra • . . 

9-16 

8-98 

14-28 

8-23 

637 -77 

19-87 

— 

Mysore 

5-46 

3-98 

5-14 

5-41 

100-10 

5-21 

20,82 

Nagaland 

0-09 

0 01 

0-07 

2-21 


♦ 

7,07 

Orissa 

4-07 

2-12 

3-40 

4-82 

85-10 

2-58 

29,18 

Punjab (composite)* ** 

4-70 

7-43 

4-36 

4-86 

175 -19 

5-01 

— 

Rajasthan . . . . 

4-67 

6-40 

3-97 

5-06 

90-10 

3-17 

6,73 

Uttar Pradesh 

17 -08 

18-23 

14-60 

14-98 

575 -81 

7-83 

9,85 

West Bengal 

8-09 

6-40 

10-91 

7-51 

280 -41 

11-93 

— 

Total 

100 00 

100-00. 

100 -00 

100 -00 

3,254 -00 

100-00 

140,61 


Audit 

The Constitution requires that the audit authorities, who are independent 
of the executive, should scrutinise the expenditure of the Central and State 
Governments and ensure that this is strictly within the limits of their com- 
petence. It further enjoins that an account of the expenditure of each 
Government should be approved by its legislature. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 1968-69 

The budget estimates for 1968-69 as presented in the Lok Sabha on 
February 29, 1968 placed expenditure at Rs. 2,896.38 crores as compared 
to Rs. 2,725.45 crores (revised) in 1967-68 and revenue (at existing level 
of taxation) at Rs. 3027.30 crores (including proposed additional taxation 
of Rs. 50.73 crores) as compared to Rs. 2,812.54 crores (revised) in the 
previous year, resulting in a surplus of Rs. 130.92 crores. 

Table 77 and 78 show the budget of the Central Government for 
1968-69 on revenue and capital accounts respectively. 

*Jatnmu & Kashmir and Nagaland will receive no compensation, but 1 -5 and 0 -05 
per cent respectively of the net proceeds will be paid to them. 

**After reorganisation its share is distributable in the ratio of 54.84:37.38:7.78 
between Punjab, Haryana and the Union. 
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TABLE 77 (concW.) 


Major Head 

1966-67 

Accounts 

1967-68 

Budget 

1967-68 

Revised 

1968-69 
. Budget 

Multi-purpose river schemes, etc. 

2,04 

3,16 

4,04 

3,55 

Public works, etc 

26,51 

28,39 

27,72 

32,09 

Transport and communications 

12,29 

14,12 

15,28 

12,82 

Currency and mint . . , . ' 

20,22 

21,45 

23,43 ! 

24,45 

Miscellaneous 

Contributions’and miscellaneous 

1,73,08 

1,67,18 

1 

1,71,63 ’ 

1,82,37 

adjustments 

6,42,58 

6,90,49 

7,08,33 

7,52,37 

Extraordinary items 

14,07 

10,48 

9,28 

11,47 

Defence services (net) . . 

7,97,80 

- 8,42,50 

8,56,82 

8,94,46 

Total — Expenditure 

25,02,30 

26,86,06 


1 28,96,38 

Surplus on revenue account 

2,28,76 

3,03,51 

j 

HI 

/ 80,19 
\-f 50,73* 

Total 

27,31,06 

29,89,57 

28,12,54 1 

30,27,30 


TABLE 78 

CAPITAL BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

{in lakhs of rupees') 



1966-67 

1 1967-68 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Major Head 

Accounts 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Receipts 





Public debt raised in India . . ' 
Public debt raised outside India 

3,28,72 

3,51,70 

. 4,27,13 

3,00,70 

(other than P.L. 480 rupee 
loans) 

5,16,05 

8,65,00 

7,65,02 

8,44,00 

P. L. 480 assistance — . 


1,75,00 

(0 Rupee loans 

3,50,00 

1.50.00 

1.35.00 

1 

2,50,00 

(tlyDeposits .. .. 

Floating debt (other than 

(-)2,66 

71,00 

25,00 

treasury bills) (net) (mainly 
securities issued to IMF, 
IBRD & IDA) 

Repayment of loans and ad- 

3,49,09 

1 

2,49 

49 

1,49 



Vances — 





(0 State and Union Territory 


3,43,00 

' 3,85,00 

4,25,00 

Governments 

2,81,30 

(ii) Other loans and advances 

1,37,25 

87,00 

1,08,00 

1,24,00 

Inter-State settlement (net) 

— 

— 

i ' T 

— 

Contingency Fund of India . . 
Unfunded Debt: 

1,35 

52 


1 

1 

(0 Small savings schemes 


1,30,10 

1,10,20 

1,20,20 

^ (net) 

07) State provident funds 

1,18,23 


73,00 

33,75 

(net) ‘ • 

47,92 : 

55,07 

070 Income ' tax annuity 

1 

22,00 

28,40 

26,00 

deposits (net) 

27,63 

(iv) Compulsory deposits (net) 

(-075 

(-)50 

(— )40 

(— )25 

(v) Other Items (net). 

Deposits, Advances & Remit- 

1,37 ! 

1,28 

37,56 

1,69 

tances; 

(0 Railway and P. & T, 




t 

depreciation and reserve 
funds (net) 

1 

1,72 

26,84 

(-) 12,45 

21,09 

(ii) Other item (net) . . 

67,10 

14,56 

4,35 

r 23,92 

Total — Capital Receipts . . 
Deduct — ^Provision for financial 

22,24,32 

MIHIIIl 

22,47,33 

21,21,59 


16,00 



institution and contingencies 
Surplus on' revenue 


87,09 

80,19 


account . . 

2,28,76 

3,03,51 

Overall deficit 

2,45,29 

— 

2,25,00 

3,15,00 

Grand Total 

26,98,37 

24,71,57 

25,59,42 

25,16,78 
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TABLE 78 icondd.) 


{in lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 


Disbursements 

Civil: 

Social & developmental semces: 

Investment in Industrial and 
economic development: 

(i) Govt, companies and 
corporations 

(li) Other investments 

Other Items: 

Multipurpose river schemes, 
irrigation and electricity 
schemes 

Public works (including 
roads) & schemes of 
miscellaneous improvements 
Transport and commum'cations 
(Other than roads) 

Currency and mints . . 

Miscellaneous — 

(i) Purchase and sale of 

foodgrains 

(li) Purchase and sale of fer- 
tilizers 

(iVi) Trading losses financed 
from ordinary revenues 
(i>) Other. State trading 
schemes . . . . ; . 

(v) Others 


Total— C rvn. , . 

Defence capital outlay 
Raihvay capital outlay 
Posts i Telegraphs capital 01 
Loans and advances 
States and Union Territories 
Other loans and advances 
(/) Govt, companies 
corporations 

(ii) Other parties 


Repayment of debt: 

Debt raised in India .. 

Debt raised outside India 

Total— Repayment of D ebt! 

Inter-State settlement 
Contingency Fund of India 


Surplus 
Grand Total 


1966-67 

Accounts 

1967-68 

Budget 

1967-68 

Revised 

1968-69 

Budget 

1 1 ,94,21 

1,71,24 

41,94 

1,54,69 

40,47 

1,86,69 

41,17 

2,00 

9,09 

5,54 

9,06 

17,17 

24,81 

21,27 

24,09 

58,16 

62,13 

65,62 

69,09 

10,01 

2,18,46 

9,85 

19,96 

8,62 

15,57 

16,29 

14,05 

51,17 

1,02,45 

1,14,27 

■1,01,45 

59,09 

14,94 

(-)5.65 

(-)7,37 

(-)18,29 

{-)23,47 

{-)22,53 

(-)19,79 

9,96 

42,74 

2,86 

33,47 

5,16 

39,56 

. 4,45 
. 28,04 

6,44,68 

4,6937 

4,42,59 

4,6732 

■I 

1,20,88 

1,61,75 

31,68 

1,13,32 

1,50,00 

30,92 

1,20,80 

1,43,00 

30,46 

9,30,89 

8,40,02 

8,8537 

8,55,68 

j- 4,76,38 

2,24,42 

1,68,86 

2,80,34 

2,12,24 

2,84,34 

1,76,40 

ES 14,07,27 

12,33,30 

13,77,95 


1,83,04 

1,62,08 

2,5830 

1,95,44 

2,59,70 

1,84,93 


BT 3/15,12 

4,53,94 

4,44,63 

4,38,87 

3 

4 

1 

1 

26,9837 

24,70,86 

25,59,42 

25,16,78 

— 

71 

— 

— 

26,98,37 

24,71,57 

25,59,42 

25,16,78 


Budgetary Position 

and budgetary position of the Government of India 

SerSt yeS ^ consoUdated budgetary position of the States for 
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ISl 


PUBLIC DEBT AND TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Public Debt 

The outstanding public debt of the Government of India is estimated 
at Rs. 11,959.84 crores at the end of 1967-68 and Rs. 13,157.16 crores at 
the end of 1968-69. Table 81 gives an analysis of the public debt out- 
standing at the end of different years. 

TABLE 81 

PUBLIC DEBT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(/Vi crores of rupees) 


Particulars 

r950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1967-68 

Revised 

1968-69 

Budget 

A. Debtraised in India : 

(a) 'Permanent debt — 

■,(/) Current loans 

1,438-46 

2.555 -72 

3,417-28 

3,722 -33 

3,783 -58 

(ii) Prize bonds .. 

— 

15-63 

■ 11-35 

8-56 

3-56 

(ill) 15-year annuity cer- 
tificates 

, 

1 

; 3-45 

3-78 

3-34 

3-14 

(iv) Loans in course of re- 
payment 

6-49 

j 22-73 

33 -72 

45-00 

45 -25 

Total— Permanent Debt .. 

1,444-95 

2,597 -53 

3,466-13 

3,779 -23 

3,835-53 

ib) Floating debt — 





2.404-55 

(/) Treasury bills 

358 -02 

1,106-29 

1,611-82 

2,089-55 

(ii) Special floating loans. . 

212-60 

274-18 

340 70 

690-28 

691 -77 

(Hi) Treasury deposit re- 
ceipts and other float- 
ing loans 

6-73 


— 

— 

— 

Total— Floating Debt . . 

577 -35 

1,380-47 

1,952-52 

2,779 -83 

3,096-32 

T OTAL— Debt raised in India 

2,022-30 

3,978 -00 

5,418 -65 

6,559 -06 

6,931 -85 

B. Debt raised outside India ; 




0-14 

0-14 

(i) Defence certificates . . 

— 

— 

p-09 

(ii) England — • 

India stocks, Rly. de- 
bentures and Rly. 
annuities 

12-37 

0-12 

0-04 

0-05 

0-05 

UK Govt, loans 

— 

106 -52 

263 -41 

572-73 

638 -38 

Lazard Bros & Co. 
Ltd. 


15-33 

— 


— 

(Hi) U. S. A. ; 

Loans from U.S.A. 


210-84 

749-55 

1,507 -79 

1,638-48 

U. S. Export-Import 
Bank 


25 -41 

101 -30 

132-91 

113-56 

P. L. 480 


77 -88 

528 -36 

1,271 -93 

1,514-13 

(iv) U. S. S. R 


57-48 

243 -47 

349 -66 

369 -00 

(v) Canada. 



14-07 

17-95 

50-15 

72 -68 

(vi) Federal Republic of 
Germany . . 


103-19 

206-25 

368 -07 

405 -69 ' 

(vH) Japan 


9-93 

62-29 

171 -25 

224 -69 

(vHi) Switzerland . . 




5-70 

16-32 

20 -68 

Qx) Czechoslovakia 




9-96 

27-60 

37 -69 

(x) Yugoslavia . , 

— 

— 

7-92 

16-84 

17-49 

(xi) Poland 



4-49 

10-57 

12-07 

(a/V), Austria 



2-98 

9-11 

9-93 

(xHi) Netherlands 

— 

— 

,7-56 

21 -14 

24 -49 


’‘bxciudes a sum of Rs. 20 -62 crores representing nnexpireu 

for British Government 5% War Loan 1929-47, the liability for v/hich remains suspended. 

Note; The outstanding foreign loans (other than P. L. 480 loans) have been worked 
out after writing up the balances as on 6-6-1966 by 57 '5% consequent on the change in the 
par value of the rupee. 
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TABLE 81 (concld.) 

{in crores of rupees) 


Particulars 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1967-68 

Revised 

1968-69 

Budge 

(xiv) Denmark 

IHIIIIIVH 


0-50 

5-68 

5-77 

(xv) Northern Rhodesia . . 



0-53 

0-06 

U *116 

(xii) New Zealand .. 



0-27 

0-20 

0-11 

(xrii) Sweden 



— 

2-57 

5-50 

(xriif) Kuwait 



19-28 

21 -51 

17-17 

(xix) Italy 



— 

1 -50 

1 -50 

(xx) Bahrain 



7-86 

8-22 

7-51 

(xxi) France 



— 

6-50 

12-15 

(xxii) Belgium 



— 

0-60 

0-90 

(xxiii) International Bank 

for Reconstruction 






and Development . . 

19-66 

140-19 

179 -77 

261 -94 

268-89 

(xxir) International Develop- 





589-10 

ment Association . . 

— 



171 -09 

565-74 

(xxv) Miscellaneous.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

222-50 

Total— Debt RAISED outside 






India 

32-03 

760-96 

2,590-62 

5,400-78 

6,225-31 

TOTAI^PUBLICDEBT .. 

2,054-33 

4,738 -96 

8,009 -27 

11,959-84 

13,157- 


Total Liabilities 

Table 82 shows details of the total liabilities of the Central Govern- 
ment at the end of different years. . 


TABLE 82 

LUBILITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDU 
(in crores of rupees) 


Particulars 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1967-68 

Revised 

1968-69 

Budget 

I. Public debt (as in Table 81) 
n. Small Sayings Schemes — • 

(a) Post ofiBce savings 

bank deposits 

(b) Post office certificates 

(c) Cumulative time de- 

posits 

(d) Tre«ury savings de- 
posit and defence de- 
posit certificates . . ' 

(e) Other ■ small savings 

certificates 

2,054-33 

188-46 

142-28 

5-47 

0-66 

4,738-96 

431 -05 
459 -43 

2-64 

76-75 

0-12 

8,009-27 

644-75 

732-50 

36-67 

124-29 

11,959-84 

751-44 
821 -41 

61 -48 

131 -22 

0-09 

13,157-16 

811-44 

864-76 

74-48 

134-97 

0-19 

Total D — Small Savings 

SCHEilES 

m. Other unfunded debt — 

(a) Provident funds 

(b) P.L. 480 deposits .. 

(c) Deposits ■ under com- 

pulsory deposits 
scheme 

(d) Income-tax aimuity 
' deposits 

(c) Other items ,. " 

Total HI — Other Unpdnded 
Debt 

336-87 

969-99 

1,538-21 

1,765-64 

1,885-84 

95-05 

16-10 

289 -14 
240-41 

21 -82 

527-02 
561 -48 

30-12 

77-61 

25-36 

647-55 

629-78 

28-97 

133 -65 
64-32 

681-30 

654-78 

28-72 

159 -65 
66-01 

111-15 

551 -37 

1,221 -59 

1,504-27 

1,590-46 


•Other than is-j-ear annuity certificates included in the Table 81. 
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TABLE 82 (concld.) (in crores of rupees) 


Particulars 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1967-68 

Revised 

1968-69 

Budget 

IV Reserve funds and de- 
posits— 

(o) Bearing interest— , 

(i) Reserve funds 
(li) Other deposit 
accounts 

(b) Not bearing interest— 
(0 Deposits of local 
funds 

(U) Civil deposits 
(Hi) Other deposits _ . . 
(/V) Emergency risks 

(goods & factories) 
insurance funds . . 
(v) Other insurance 
funds 

(W) Other accounts 

165 -26 

95-59 

1-67 
34 -13 
34-98 

31-42 

116-01 

26-18 

3-42 

57-09 

81-09 

0-13 

249 -64 

25-39 

0-79 
112-99 
80 -46 

42-90 

0-72 

47-16 

229 -48 

12-48 

22-72 
154 -58 
99-97 

49 -72 

1-90 

58.63 

237-20 

12-30 

33-72 
153 -12 
108 -48 

49-97 

2-35 
58 -99 

■ 

Total IV— Reserve Funds 
, ' AND Deposits 

363 -05 

283 -92 

560 -05 

629-48 

656-13 

TOTAU— LrABILITIES . . 

2,865-40 

6,544-24 


15,859 -23 

17,289 -59 

Amount due from Pakistan 
on . account of her 
share of pre-partition 
debt (approx.) 

—300-00 

—300-00 

—300*00 

—300 -00 

—300-00 

Net — liabilities of . the 

Central Government , 

. 2,565 -40 

6,244-24 

11,029-12 

15,559-23 

16,989-59 

Excess of capital outlay 
and loans over liabilities 



935-11 

— 

— 

Grand Total 

2,565 -40 


11,964-23 

15,559-23 

16,989 -59 


Capital Outlay and Loans Advanced . , i 

The table given below shows a broad breakup of the capital outlay 
and loans advanced by the Government of India. 

TABLE 83 

CAPITAL OUTLAY AND LOANS ADVANCED BY GOVERNRffiKT OF I^IA 

(in crores of rupees) 




At 

the end of 



Particulars 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1967-68 

(Revised) 

1968-69 

Budget 

Capital outlay on depart- 
mental undertakings 

894-73 

1,682-63 

3,029 *98 

3,504-30 

3,730-81 

Investments in : 






. (0 Government companies 
and corporations .- 
(fi) Financial institutions 

9-43 

250-05 

591 -83 
357-95 

1,340 -70 
424-23 

1,626-21 

641-83 

1,812-70 
648 -81 

(ill) Other compaiues and 
corporations. . 

0-25 

9-97 

32-89 

35-80 

36-80 

Other capital outlay inclu- 






ding defence servic«, 
public works, state trading 
schemes, etc. 

333 -55 

947-83 

1,756-86 

2,377-97 

2,691 -11 

Loans to State and Union 






Territory Governments, 






foreign Governments and 
other parties 

220-68 

2,534-48 

5,379 -57 

7,255-24 

8,022-66 

Total 




15,441 -35 

a6,942-89 



























IS-l 


rsniA 19', 's 


Tlic table given below shows the Jebt position of the .State Governn'enfi, 

TA«I.t; F *. 

Di:nT posniON ot statis* 

(h l.slitJ cf 

— ___ _ ^ ^ - 


PariiC'.il in 


l'‘»55-5'"i I'.fjM.l 




(6) 


1. r.thlic Dchs; 

(0 Pcrmnncni debt .. 
(iV) I’ioaiinp. itcbi 
(iif) Loan! front Ccnlral 
Government 
(iV) Other debt (o) 

It Unfun.ii’i! debt 
111 Grand total debt 


I.vj.fl i V-’-.-Jv .J.o.Ll'rr't 

I5,« -il.Vi 






:s??,5t 1 s.’n.o? i :o.)5.si 
- j 51.?7 
57,37 ! SM') l.jL'id 
1,4, 45, IK Uldll,'J4 i 17,37.17 


4^5 t/.’i'uO 

I 

2,:o.3: ' 
55,Ot.W 1 


■tf 

),7f,35 

' ZXAi't 

L 

Noir: The figure! in iliis Matement .arcbj'cd on .-eau.T tetmr.! ftirr.-ii td by t! cfiis'c!. 
The dat.a for 1951-51 and i<)55-5fi cxctndc tiie itic.n IVat C State!, Lad .v 

Separate eapilal account or.Iv frent 195 1-55: l-pu.'c' Lorn !;,'5'”57 i.’roard rrJrle 
to reorganiacJ St.itcs and inthi Jc Jammu and Ktti mu ftcrn 1957-5*'. 

(c) Include! loans from National .Agticultur.'il Credit tla-ng-Tfitn Orcraiiof'-' 
rundoftheRc'cncIlanl.oflndia.N.'iiionalCo-rper.’iiVeDeveicptr.rniO i’* 

Central WaTchoiuis',?. Corporation. Khadi and VilISFe Irdtotitt'^ rtr!nt''.iCf!, 
Employee! State Insurance Corporation, life Imvtar.cc Cotpetatte n, rr.d St.'-t 
Bank of Indi.s, etc. 

(6) Dat.a relate to icsited estin’-atc! for all the .Slate', cacrp: .A-o.-n ,ar.d J.Tir.u and 
Kashmir for vshUh ih.ty arc b.'.sed or. budget pepers. 

(c) Excludes the animinis provisirmll) .allocated to KcrsLi cn the poruLatim ratio. 
(if) Excluding the share of outstanding prc-p.’.rtition loam. Km.'urt.r.g !o Ks. 195 
Lakhs in respect of WcM Bengal. 

MONEY SUPPLY AND CUKRENO' 


Money supply comprises currenej- with the public and .<uch of the depofit 
money with the banking system, jncludinp the Hcsc.rve Bank of Inili.a» j* 
wididrawablc ‘on demand'- Tlic tot.al supply of such money with the public 
stood at Rs. 5071.4 crorcs at the end of 1967 of which Rs. 3,217.6 crorcs 
represented currency with the public and Rs. 1,S53.S crorcs deposit money. 
In 196J, money supply rose by Rs. 390.2 crorcs compared to Rs. 380.6 
«orcs in 1966. Componentwise, the rise in currency aviUi the public it 
Rs. 209.5 crorcs in 1967 was larger titan the rise in'deposit money, viz., 
Rs. 1S0.7 crorcs. In 1966, howcv'cr, the share of deposit money in overall 
increase in money supply was Larger at Rs. 237.5 crorcs and th.at of currency 
with the public relatively smaller at Rs. 143.1 crorcs ns may be seen from 
the table below. 


TABLE ES 

MONEY SUPPLY Wmi THE PUBLIC 
ff't (rotes of rj)f(es) 


End ofDiCcmbcr 

Currency With the 
public 

Deposit money With 
the public 

Money supply wiin 
the public 

Amount 

Annual 

V.iriation 

Amount 

Annual 

V.iri.ition 

Amount 

Annual 

Variation 

1961 

1962 ;; 

1963 

1954 

1965 

1966t . . 

1967t „ 

2,059-5 

2,246-3 

2,475-8 

2,661-1 

2,865-0 

3,008-1 

3.217-6 

-i-92-2 
-MS6-8 
-f229-5 
-1-1S5-3 
-1-203-9 
+ 143-1 
+209-5 

774-7 

E67-6 

1,065-4 

1.244-9 

1.435-6 

1.673-1 

1.853-8 

+36-S 
+92-9 
+ 197-8 
+ 179-5 
+ 190-7 
+237-5 
-t-180-7 


+129-0 

+279-7 

+427-3 

+364-8 

+394-6 

-f3S0-6 

-4-390-2 

‘’t.xciudmg Nagaland. — — 


tBrowsional. 
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The rise in money supply during 1967 was brouglit about mainly by 
increases m net bank credit to Government, and to the private sector. Net 
bank credit to Government rose by Rs. 254 crores in 1967 as against Rs. 310 
cro'res in 1966 and to private sector went up by Rs. 125 crores as against 
Rs. 88 crores in 1966.' The other factors which contributed to the rise in 
money supply were the increase' of Rs.' 14 crores in Government’s net cur- 
rency liabilities to the public and a fall of Rs. 12 crores in net non-monetary 
liabilities* of the banKng system; during 1966, Government’s net currency 
liabilities to the public had risen by Rs. 22 crores and banks’ net non-mone- 
tary liabilities had risen by Rs. 100 crores. The o4y contractionist influence 
on money supply during 1967 came from a fall of Rs. 15 crores in Reserve 
Bank’s net foreign exchange assets as against a rise of Rs. 60 crores in 1966. 

Currency ■ ' 

During 1967,. currency in circulation** (including small coins) 
registered an expansion of Rs. 211.5 crores (to Rs. 3322.5 crores) com- 
pared with Rs. 156.7 crores in 1966, Aggregate rise in currency in circula- 
tion since the end of 1952 amounted to Rs. 2,093.4 crores or 170.3 per 
cent. 

Of the expansion of Rs. 211.5 crores in currency in circulation during 
1967, bank notes accounted for a rise of Rs. 197.0 crores, the expansion 
in 1966 under this head being Rs. 135.7 crores. The rise in circulation of 
rupee coins (including one rupee notes) and small coins came to Rs. 9.7 
crores and Rs. 4.7 crores respectively, in 1967' as compared with Rsl3.4 
crores and Rs. 7.6 crores res^ctively in 1966. At the end of 1967, bank 
notes, rupee coins and small coins, in circulation stood at Rs, 3,008.0 crores, 
Rs- 199.4 crores and Rs. 115.1 crores respectively. 

Decimal Coins 

The decimal system of coinage was introduced in India on April 1, 1957 
when the Indian Coinage (Amendment) Act, 1955 came into force. 1 nP., 
2 nP., 5 nP. and lO nP. coins were issued on April 1, 1957; '25 nP. coins 
were issued on December 1, 1959, SOnPl coins on November 1, 1960 arid 
the decimal rupee on July- 2, 1962; 3 paisef coins were issued on October 
1, .1964. The denomination-wise value of decimal coins issued up to the end 
of September 1967 was as follows : • . 


TABLE 86 

' DECIMAL COINS IN CIRCULATION 


Denomi- 

nation 

1 1 
paisa 

2 

paiss 

3 

paise 

5 

paise 

1.0 1 
paise ; 

25 i 

• paise , 

50 1 

paise 

Rupee 

coin 

(Value Rs.^ 
lakhs) 

472.74 ! 

552,19 

! 

. 208.08 

858.05 

1662.61 

1 1632.54 

1 

1336.48 

i 

12.27 
(As on 
27-10-67) 


Issue of New Notes 

Bank notes of Rs. 2, Rs. 5, Rs. 10 and Rs. 100 in reduced size and 
new design were put into circulation from April 17, 1967. The 1961 pattern 
of Rs. 2 note in olive green colour is being withdrawn from circulation. 


Comprise mainly capiml and reserves, contribution by the Reserve Bank to the 
mtional Agricultural I^ng-T^rm Operations and Stabilization Fund and the National 
Credit {Long-Term Operations) Fund and the difference between other liabilities 
ana other assets of banks. 

inclusive of notes and rupee coins held by banks and at treasuries tut 
. crores of Indian notes returned frem Pakistan and awaiting cancellaticn. 
with effect fr^omJun^] inthc designation'nayapaisa’cr'nayepaise’ wasdrepped 
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Issue of 5-PaLsc Coins in Aluminium Magnesium Alloy 

A coin in tlic denominntion of 5 paLve in nluminiuni rangnesiura aiiov 
with 3.5 to 4 per cent magnesium was issued from the ofRces of liic Rcsen*e 
Bank of India from July 1, 19f>7, Tlic coin is ssjuarc with rounded edges 
and unmilled rim and its weight is 1.5 grams. 


Rciircmcnt of Indian Currency from Gulf States 

Consequent on the devaluation of the Indian rupee from June C, 19C6 
the Governments of various Gulf States svith the exception of tlic SultaiiaK 
of Muscat and Onian have switched over from special Jndian rupees to oth^r 
currencies. Pending fin.al agreement on terms of redemption of the rpccia! 
Gulf notes, remittances tot.alling Rs. 12.8k crores had been received up to 
end of March 1967, from 0.ntar (Rs. 6.87 crores). Dubai (Rs. 2.96 crores), 
Sharjah (Rs. 89 lakh), Ras-Al-Khaimah (Rs, 28 lakh) and Abu Dhabi 
(Rs. 1.88 crores). 


BANKING 

During 1967, aggregate deposits of scheduled commercial banks showed 

‘0 3 J62 crores as 

compared to that of Rs. 490 crores (or 17 per cent) in 1966. B.ank credit 
also recorded a smaller expansion of Rs. 293 crores ns compared to Rs. 32S 
''aoi p p<^r ctnt ns compared to 16 per cent in 

bnnv; ^ demand deposits of scheduled commercial 

hanks showed a smaller rise than hast year, the rate of growth in respect 
of time deposits was considerably lower, rising by only Rs. 186 crores or 

dcDwTts'^SnrdM per' cent, while demand 

deposits recorded an increase of R.s. 200 crores or 13 r>»r cent in 1967 

« d f' O' I’" a! the 

I" 7 ™r Si 's™'*" P" ""‘I to dipO'iB 

nir: compared to 46.8 per cent and 53.2 

^rrowings^^from thc^Re^ir^JA'^n^'i Tlic outstanding amount of 

^Soa^edTlK of 1967 was Rs:7.46 crores 

banks' borrowancs from thr scheduled commercial 

to Rs. 140 crorc^on^nmti 1966-67 busy season amounted 


TABLE S7 

SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS-LIAtHLmnS AND ASSETS 


— 





(In rupees crores) 

Item 

uutstanding 

Variation during 


End 

1966 

End 

1967 

1966 

1967 

End 
March 
1966 to 
end M.-irch 
1967 

End ‘ 
March 
1967 to 
end March 
1968* 

Ocmand deposits 
Time deposits .. 
Aggregate 
deposits 

Inter-bank bor- 
rowings 

Borrowings from 
RBI 

1.579 -68 
1.796-62 

3.376-30 

49-29 

1,779-49 

1,982-67 

3,762-16 

61-95 

+ 213-14 
+ 276-82 

+489-96 

! -7-13 

+ 199-81 
+ 186-05 

+ 385-86 

+ 12-66 

+ 222-10 
+ 252-80 

+474-90 

-30-37 

+ 156-74 
+241-83 

+ 398-57 

+1-96 

Borrowings from 
SBI and/or 
notified banks 

•Provisional. 

7*46 

j 

7-60 

-11-93 

+ 0-14 

+ 66-20 

—35-81 

53-55 

61-06 

+ 3-90 

+ 7-51 

+ 9-70 

+ 3-83 
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TABLE 87 {concld.) 



Outstanding 

A 

Variation during 


Item 

End. 

1966 

End. 

1967 

1966 

1967 

End March 
1966 to end 
March 1967 

' > 

End March 
1967 to end 
March 1968 

Cash in hand . . 
Balances with 

98-85 

112-05 

+ 13-87 

+ 13-20 

+ 13-59 

+ 3-97 

RBI. 

Investments in 
Govt, securi- 

148-98 

161-49 

+ 32-53 

+ 12-51 

+ 31-22 

— 

ties .. 

Bank credit (loans 
and advances, 
and inland 

and foreign 
hills purchased 
and discoun- 

954-66 

1,008-66 

+ 126-66 

+ 54-00 

+ 82-11 

+ 77-12 

ted) 

12,432-70 

2,725-34 

+ 327-92 

+ 292-64 

+ 404-33 

+ 327-07 


Owing to the smaller accrelioa of deposits and slower rate of .credit 
exp^sion, the increase in banks’ investments in Government securities' at 
Rs. 54 crores was substantially smaller than that of Rs. 127 crores during 
1966; the investment-deposit ratio at the end of 1967 at 26.8 per cent 
was lower than 28.3 per cent at the end of 1966. Cash in hand and 
balances with the Reserve Bank (Rs, 25,7 crores) also showed substantially 
smaller increase as compared to 1966 (Rs. 46.4 crores), but the cash ratio 
remained die same at 7.3 per cent. TTie variations in the principal items 
of assets and liabilities of schedule commercial banks during the last two 
years are shown in Table 87. 

The rapid rise in clean credit and the continued growth of credit ex- 
pansion during the ^eater part of the 1966-67 busy season without being 
matched by an addition to physical supplies, emphasized the need for con- 
trolling the direction as wed. as volume of bank credit. Thus, the Bank 
on March 31, 1967 again reminded the larger Indian and all foreign banks 
of their obligation to adhere to tire earlier 80:20 pattern of credit distribu- 
tion and that failure to do so would attract the provisions of Section 46 
of the Banking Regulation Act; banks were also advised that the penal 
rate on the excess borrowings would be based on the banks’ net liquidity 
ratio -and would be such that for a shortfall of every one point or fraction 
thereof in a bank’s net liqui^ty ratio below 30 per cent as on the Friday 
of the week concerned, the rate would be raised by 1 per cent per annum 
above the level of 10 per cent per annum. Banks were also asked to 
exercise strict control over unsecured advances as well as on advances 
against all domestic commodities in short supply, take appropriate steps 
by hot sanctioning fresh limits to sectors other than industry and/or 
against import/export bhls and if necessary, cancelling unutilised limits to 
these sectors. ' - • , 

The credit policy for the 1967. slack season sou^t to bring about a 
significant reduction in bank advances, to conserve resources for use in the 
forthcoming busy season and to facilitate the provision of credit to the pre- 
ferred sectors of the economy and to certain industries in the context of 
the recession^ trends. Banks were adrised to utilise their deposit- accre- 
tion for meeting the essential credit needs such as import financing, for re- 
payment of borrowings from the Reserve Bank and building, up their in- 
vestment portfolios. At the same time, it was emphasized tiiat a strict 
control over advances against domestic commodities in short supply and 
unsecured advances should be maintained. 
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In the context of the recessionary trends in tlie economy, banks were 
urged, on July 31, 1967 to enlarge their assistance to agriculture, exports, 
snTall industries and domestic engineering industry; and in August. 1967, 
the Bank announced a package of measures designed to stimulate the flow 
of credit to these priority sectors. Refinance from the Bank was made 
available at a preferential rate of 4* per cent in respect of banks’ packing 
credit advances to exporters of engineering Md metallurgical products, 
and at Bank rate in respect of packing credits to exporters of other pro- 
ducts as also in respect of post-shipment export bills in all currencies. 
Simultaneously, ceilings were prescribed for the rates charged by banks 
to the ultimate borrowers at 6 per cent in respect of packing credit ad- 
vances to exporters of engineering and metallurgical products and at 8 per 
cent in the case of other packing credits and post-shipment export bills 
hrespective of the banks’ resort to Reserve Bank refinance. The above 
measures were supplemented by the Industrial Development Bank_,of India 
which liberalised in August and September 1967 the scope of its schemes 
for refinancing medium-term export credjt and rediscounting of bills/pro- 
missory notes arising out of sales of indigenous machinery on deferred pay- 
ment basis. To mitigate the impact of advances to priority sectors on the 
net liquidity ratio of banks (as also the impact of ceiling rates on 
banks’ earnings) it was clarified that the increase in a bank’s advances to 
the priority sectors, (and advances to small-scale industries which are 
guaranteed by credit guarantee organisation) would not be taken into ac- 
count while computing tlie net liquidity ratio. 

Credit Policy for the 1967-68 Busy Season 

The credit policy for the 1967-68 busy season was formulated in the 
. context of -the higher demand for bank credit emanating from the expan- 
sion in agricultural output and the exiMCted recovery in industrial produc- 
tion coupled with the increase in official procmement operations in food- 
grains. However, the prevailing price situation did not permit of a general 
expansion of credit. Thus, it was indicated by the Bank on November 2, 
1967 that refinance would be provided to banks relating to their credit 
to certain preferred sectors and that measures of selective liberalisation an- 
nounced in August 1967 would continue to operate. In addition, advances 
to the State Govemments/their agencies/Food Corporation of India for 
food procurement operations, and advances for financing the distribution 
of chenucal fertilizers and pesticides would be eligible for refinance at 
Bank rate and the entire increase in such refinance over the level of 
October 27, 1967 would be excluded from the toted borrowings from the 
Bank for purposes of computing the net liquidity ratio. Refinance for 
these purposes was made available in the same manner as under the Bill 
Market Scheme, facilities in respect of which were reintroduced from Novem- 
t>er 1, 1967. 'Ke Bank was also prepared to extend Bank rate refinance 
for Inmted periods in certain special cases. In the interest of production, 
banks were advised to bring to the notice of the Bank sj>ecific cases where 
loans could not be sanctioned due to paucity of funds. The above facilities 
for refinance at Bank rate in place of the additional Bank rate tranche 
available last year was expected to enable the banking system to operate 
with greater flexibility. 

... system governing the application of higher interest rate was also 
itoahsed^ by the Bank. - Thus, banks were entitled to obtain Bank rate 
respect of the full ‘excess’ of their net liquidity ratio over 
sc ramunum of 30 per cent in addition to such Ba^ rate refinance 
Pc ■RonTr™ t ^ special schemes. Further, if a bank exceeded 

ts Jianic rate entitlement for temporary periods, i.e. up to thp maximum 
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of one week, no hi^icr rate would be charged. If, however, die excess 
borrowing continued beyond a week, a higher rate not less than 8 per cent 
would apply, based on the net liquidity ratio. Tiie higher rate would be 
charged only in respect of the ‘excess’ borrowings over the Bank rate en- 
titlement and not on the entire amount of refinance. 

The Bank also accepted the major recommendations of the working 
group, appointed to go into the question of categorisation of unsecured ad- 
vances etc., which had indicated that many types of unsecured advances 
arc made for productive purposes. It was decided that several specified 
categories of advances now classified as unsecured advances wpuld be ex- 
cluded from the total of unsecured advances for purposes of credit policy 
and the application of norms relating to unsecured advances as earlier 
specified by the Bank in its May 1967 letter. 

To reduce the cost of bank credit to tlie priority sectors, the Bank 
on January 29, 1968 decided to charge a concessional rate of 4i per cent — 
against tlic Bank rate of 6 i>cr cent — to commercial banks in respect of 
the increase in their advances to these sectors over the base period of 
1967. Consequently, the banks agreed to charge not more than 7+ per 
cent per annum on credit for exports as against 8 per cent hitherto. The 
ceiling rate of 6 per cent in respect of packing credit advances to exporters 
of engineering and metallurgical products w'Ould, however, _ continue. 
The Bank also re-emphasized the importance of maintaining investment 
by individuals, firms, etc,, in Government securities and suggested to banks 
that advances against Government securities could be given liberally and 
at marginally lower rates of interest than that was charged by them for 
advances against other sccurtics. In regard to advances against shares, banks 
were advised that advances to individuals for normal purposes should conti- 
nue to.be made available on usual banking criteria so that the liquidity of 
investment in shares was safeguarded. 

To promote economic recovery and in view of the increase in agricul- 
tural production, the Reserve Bank reduced the Bank rale by one full 
point to 5 per cent, effective March 2, 1968, and announced a downward 
adjustment in the structure of deposits and lending rales of banks. The 
maximum rate for 15-45 days deposits was reduced from 1.50 to 1.25 
per cent per annum and for 46-90 days deposits from 3 to 2.5 per cent 
per annum. Tie minimum rate for one year deposits was also reduced 
from 6 to 5.5 per cent per annum and for savings deposits from 4 to 3.5 
per cent per annum. Tic maximum rate to be cliargcd by banks on their 
advances was also reduced from 10 to 9.5 per cent. On March 12, 1968, 
it was indicated that the Bank rate and deposit rates were reduced to 
benefit the borrowers and it called for a reduction of i per cent in the rates 
of interest charged on at least 80 per cent of the banks’ lendings. The' 
new rates became operative from April 1, 1968. 

Changes in Selective Credit Controls 

Certain modifications were also made by the Bank during the year in 
selective credit controls in view of the shortage of raw cotton and the sharp 
rise in prices beyond the ceiling limits fixed by tile Government, The Bank 
issued on April 12, 1967, ,a directive in terms of which banks’ advances 
to mills and the trade against indigenous cotton and hapas were to be made 
only against stocks covered by permits lor the purchase/movement issued 
by fte Textile Commissioner, Government of India; this stipulation was 
withdrawn on September 2, 1967. A ceiling was prescribed on advances 
against indigenous cotton and kapas in terms of which during each two- 
month period commencing from April/May 1967 they were not to exceed 
85 per cent of the average aggregate level of such advances during the 
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correspondiBg two month period last year. Advances _ against imported 
cotton were completely exempted. Similarly, advances in respect of pre- 
shipment credit for cotton exports were also exempted, provided such ad- 
vances were made against firm export orders and were subsequently ex- 
tinauished by negotiation of relevant export bills. Advances against ex- 
portable varieties of cotton and kapas and advances against the security of, 
or by way of purchase or discount of export bills relating to the export of 
cotton were completely exempted on May 4, 1967 from the above directive. 
With a view to ti^tening the control on advances, a directive was issued 
to scheduled commercial banks on April 13, 1967 lowering the ceiling of 
permitted hmits for advances against paddy and rice. This did not apply 
to State Governments, the Food Corporation of India and its procurement 
agents and co-operative marketing and processing societies, which now 
handle a large proportion of marketable surplus of the grain correspondingly 
reducing the share of private operators. According to the directive each 
scheduled conunerdal bank was required to maintain in each two-month 
period commencing from March-April 1967 an average aggregate level of 
credit which shall not exceed 55 per cent in Andhra Pradesh, 50 per cent 
in Maharashtra and 65 per cent in all other States taken together, of 
the level of such credit actually maintained during the corresponding 
period 1964-65 (March-February). Earlier, the ceilings prescribed were 
75 per cent in the case of Andhra Pradesh, 50 per cent for Maharashtra 
and 100 per cent in all othei* States taken together. Within this general 
ceiling limit, a secondary level of credit in respect of non-warehouse ad- 
vances was also prescribed on the above lines. 


Further, on July 6, 1967, the existing control on scheduled commerical 
banks’ advances against groundnuts and other oilseeds (excluding cotton 
seeds) was modified in the context of the price trends and the credit situa- 
tion in regard to these oilseeds. Advances against warehouse receipts 
covering the above commodities, which were hifierto exempted from credit 
control were now brought under control. In view of the growing tendency, 
especially on the part of traders, to borrow from banks against the security 
of warehouse receipts in respect of oilseeds issued by warehouses of the 
Central and State Warehousing Corporations, it was decided on July 6, 
1967 to Mthdraw the exemption given in respect of such advances in two 
stages. The banks were asked to maintain during July-August 1967, two 
separate ceilings for advances against groundnuts, one for non-warehouse 
advances at equal to the average aggregate level of such credit actually 
maintained in the corresponding two-month period in 1964, and the other, 
for warehouse advances at 130 per cent of the corresponding level in 1964. 
In addition, for each two-month period commencing from September-Octo- 
ber 1967, banks were asked to maintain a joint ceiling in respect of both 
w’arehouse and non-warehouse advances covering groundnuts equivalent 
to the level in the corresponding two-month period of 1964. The ceilings 
for advances against other oilseeds’ were reduced from 90 per cent to 75 
per cent of the actual levels in 1964-65. Advances to vanaspati manu- 
facturers were exempted from minimum marg in restrictions Certain 
concessions were also given to exporters including integral oil expeller 
mills of oilseeds (excluding groundnuts), de-oiled and de-fatted cakes and 
oil extractions. In addition, advances against the stocks of non-edible 
vegetable oils excluding ^tor ofl and linseed oil were exempted on Sep- 
tember 14, 1967 from the purview of the minimum margin restrictions 
stipulated in the directive of August 5, 1965. To regulate 
2 transactions in cotton, the Bank on November 

1967, introduced margm restnctions in respect of advances against 
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indigenous raw cotton while continuing the existing ceiling restrictions on 
such advances. A minimum margin of 25 per cent was prescribed in 
respect of advances to manufacturing units against indigenous raw cotton and 
35 per cent in respect of advances to trade. In order to ensure that tlie nor- 
mal marketing operations in the various cotton-producing regions were not 
adversely affected for want of credit, advances against the security of or by 
way of purchase or discount of demand documentary bills drawn in connec- 
tion with the movement of cotton and kapas were exempted from the purview 
of control. 

In view of the phenomenal rise in gur prices, the Bank imposed on 
November 2, 1967 control on scheduled commerical banks’ advances 
against gur, so as, to discourage the use of bank finance for speculative 
building up of gur stocks. Thus a ceiling of 70 per cent of last year’s out- 
standing level was imposed, while in respect of margins, a minimum of 50 
per cent was prescribed. On November 9, 1967, the credit restrictions on 
advances against vegetable oilseeds and oils were relaxed in favour of sol- 
vent extraction plants with a view to promoting exports of their products. 
The margia on such advances was reduced to 25 per cent from 50 per cent 
in respect of oilseeds and from 60 per cent in respect of vegetable oUs. 
Such advances were also exempted from the ceiling control. Advances 
against vegetable oils (including vanaspati) made to exporters of de-oiled 
and/or de-fatted cakes in respect of specific firm export contracts and/or 
against export bills were also exempted from margin and ceiling controls, 
such exemption being also given to exporters of ‘other oilseeds’ in respect 
of advances against ‘other oilseeds’. 

Number of Banks and their Offices 

During the year, two licenced* and one unlicencedf bank were excluded 
from the Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 conse- 
quent upon the transfer of their liabilities and assets to other banks. The 
total number, of scheduled commercial banks thus declined from 76 as at 
the end of 1966 to 73 as at the end of 1967. The net increase in the 
number of offices of scheduled commercial banks (after adjustments for 
the offices takeii over as a result of amalgamation/taking over of liabilities 
and assets during 1967) came to 400, of which the State Bank of India 
accounted for 82. Consequently, the total .number of offices of scheduled 
commercial banks at the end of December 1967 stood at 6,816 as against 
6,416 (revised) at the end of December 1966. 

Banking Legislation 

The Banking Laws (Amendment) Bill, 1967, which provides for social 
control over banks and seeks to achieve equitable and purposeful distribu- 
tion of the resources of the banking system in confoi'mity with the develop- 
mental requirements of the economy, was introduced in the Lok Sabha on 
23rd December, 1967. The Bill has since been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

DEPOSIT nySURANCE CORPORATION 

The Deposit Insurance Corporation was established in January 1962, 
when a scheme of insurance as embodied in the Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration Act, 1961 was introduced to protect the interests of depositors, in 
particular, the small depositors of commercial banks in the event of a 
bank’s inability to meet its liabilities. All functioning commercial banks 
covered by the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 are registered as insured 
banks, their number being 91 at the end of ,1967. The initial insurance 
cover provided under the scheme up to Rs. 1,500 in respect of all deposit s 

♦Bank of Kamatak Ltd. and Jaya Laxmi Bank Ltd. 

tUniversal Bank of India Ltd. 
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held by a depositor in the same capacity and riRhl wdi the offices of a bank 
in India has been raised to Rs. 5,000 from 1st January, 1968. llic de- 
posits of Central and State Governments, foreign Governments and banking 
companies arc excluded from the pursacw of the sdicmc. During the six 
years of its operation, the scheme has been helpful in safeguarding the inte- 
rests of small depositors and has contributed to the strengthening of public 
confidence in the banking system nnd the mobilisation of deposits by banks. 

The Corporation has a paid-up capital of Rs, 1 crorc whicli is held by 
the Reserve Rank of India. 'Die Deposit Insurance Fund of the Corpo- 
ration at the end of 1967 amounted to Rs. S.59 crores. Althougii 198 
banks were dc-rcgistcrcd by the Corporation during the period 1962-67 
as a result of consolidation of tlic banking sy.stcm, the Corporation’s 
liability for the insured deposits under Section 16 of the Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Act, 1961 has .so far arisen in respect of only 11 banks. 
Of these, one bank was ordered to be wound up by the Calcutta High Court, 
two banks arc working under schemes of arrangement sanctioned by 
the Government of India under Defence of India Rules and the remaining 
were amalgamated with other banks under Section 45 of the Banking 
Regulation Act, 1949, sanctioned by the Government of India. Claims aggre- 
gating Rs. 57.21 lakhs were met by the Corporation in respect of these 
11 banks. Tlic Corporation received reimbursement from the concerned 
banks to the extent of Rs. 33.03 lakhs up to 31st Dccemlrcr, 1967. 'fhus, 
the net amount of claims met by the Deposit Insurance Corporation during 
1962-67 amounted to Rs. 24.18 lakhs only, indicating a favourable risk 
c.xpcricncc. It is proposed to extend the deposit insur.ancc scheme to the 
co-operative banks also. A Bill in tliis respect is under consideration of 
Parliament. 

CORPORATE sector 

Tlic total number of joint stock companies limited by shares incorporated 
under the Companies Act, 1956 and at work in India on January 1, 
1968 was 27,587 accounting for a total paid-up capital of Rs. 3335.6 crores. 
Of these, the number of public and private limited companic.s was 6,332 and 
21,225 with paid-up capital of Rs. 1,538.6 crores and Rs. 1797 0 crores res- 
pectively. In addition to these, the total number of associations, not for 
profit (registered mostly as companies limited by guarantee) at work was 
1,155. Tht following table shows the number and paid-up capital of the com- 
panies at work at lire end of March 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966 and 1967 and 
December 1967. 


TABLE 88 

COMPANIES AT lYORK 

{Paid-up capital in crores of rupees) 


Year 

ending 

March 

Companies with share capital 

Associ- • 
ations not 
for profit 
(regd. mos- 
ily as com- 
panies 
limited 
by gua- 
rantee) 

' Public 

A. 

Private 


No. 

paid-up 

capital 

' No. 

paid-up 

capital 



1951 

1956 

1961 
1966* 
1967* • 
1967* 

(Decemher' 

12,568 

9,575 

6,702 

6,471 

6,374 

1 6.332 

566-5 

690-4 

948-2 

1,410-8 

1,478-9 

1,538-6 

15,964 

20,399 

'19.447 

20,539 

20,873 

21,255 

208-9 

333-8 

870-3 

1,567-8 

1,705-5 

1.797-0 

28,532 

29,874 

26,149 

27,010 

2,7247 

27,587 

775-4 

1,024-2 

1,818-5 

2,978-6 

3,184-4 

3,335-6 

1,213 

1,394 

1,169 

1,161 

1,152 

1.155 

•Provisional figures. ““ ~ 
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Table 89 below shows the region/Statewlse distribution o£ companies 
at work based on the location of their, reystered offices on March 31, 1967 
and of tile new companies ifegistered during the period April to December, 
1967. During April to December, 1967, 754 companies limited by shares 
with total authorised capital of Rs. 140.22 crores were registered under 
the Companies Act, 1956. Of these, 50 companies were public limited 
and 704 were private limited having an authorised capital of Rs. 44.81 
crores and Rs. 95.41 crores respectively. 


.... . . TABLE 89 

REGION/STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF COIMPANIES AT WORK 


Region/State 

Number of 
companies 
as on 
March 31, 
1967 

Companies rcpstcrcd 
during April-Dcccmber 
1967 

-A 

' Number 

Authorised 
Capital 
(mJRj. lakhs) 

Eastern Region 




Assam . . 

402 

10 

71 

Bihar 

360 

17 

99 

Orissa 

199 

11 

79 

WestBcngal .. .. .. 

9,135 

160 

1,392 

Manipur 

6 

— 

— 

Tripura 

9 

. 

1 

20 

Total 

10,111 

199 

1,661 

Northern Region 

Haryana 

204 

3 

2 

Punjab 

571 

30 

152 

Rajasthan 

371 

20 

5,040 

Uttar Praclesh 

1,093 

27 

93 

Chandigarh 

49 

4 

54 

Delhi 

2,582 

8S 

626 

Himachal Pradesh 

41 



Total 

4,911 

169 

5,967 

Southern Region 




Andhra Pradesh ■ 

561 

32 

1,158 

Kerala 

988 

16 

' 35 

Madras 

2,919 

62 

457 

Mysore 

716 

40 

820 

Pondicherry 

57 

3 

3 

Total 

^5,241 

153 

2,473 

WesternRegion 

Gujarat . . 

1,031 

41 

' 

292 

Madhya Pradesh 

'354 

IL 

96 

Maharashtra 

5,527 

176 

3,250 

Goa .; .. i; 

71 

5 

283 

Total . 

6,983 

. 233 

. ,3,921 

Andaman and 'Nicobar Islands, .. '■ .. 

1 

— 


Grand Total .. 

27,247 

754 

14,022 


7DPD/68— 7 
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Capital Raised 

The amount ol capital raised by die existing joint stock comptmics 
limited by shares during the, year ending March 31, 1967 was _Rs. 82.7 
crorcs in respect of public companies and that Rs, 256.1 crorcs in respect 
of private companies. During tljc nine-month period April-Dcccmber 
1967, the amount of capital raised w'as Rs. 67.1 crorcs and Rs, 92.4 crorcs 
respectively. 

Companies Ceased to Work 

Tlie number of companies which went into liquidation or were struck 
off under Section 247(5) of the Companies Act, 1913 or under Section 
560(5) of the Companies Act, 1956 or otherwise became defunct or ceased 
to work during tlic last six vears w^rs for 1961-62 : 2,841; 1962-63 : 825; 
1963-64 ; 749; 1964-65 : 714 ; 1965-66 : 915 and 1966-67 : 802. 

Government Companies 

Tlie table below gives the number and paid-up capital of Government 
companies at the end of March during the last 10 years. 

TABLE 94 

GOVERNMENT COMPANIES AT WORK 


(Paid-up caplfal in erores of rupees) 


Yearendine 
March 31 

mm 




Total 

No. 

P.lid-un 

capital 

No. 

P.iid-up 

capital 

No. 

Paid-up 

capital 

195S 

41 

18-0 

50 

23S-8 

91 

256-S 

1959 

38 

22-8 

66 

406-1 

104 

428-9 

1960 

37 

26-4 

88 

450-8 

125 

4W-2 

1961 

39 

33-0 

103 

514-0 

142 

547-0 

1962 

4. 

23*5 

113 

606-2 

■ 154 

629-7 

1963 

42 

27-4 

118 

758-8 

160 

786-0 

1964 

50 

39-4 

126 

921-4 

176 

960-8 

1965 

55 

51-9 

128 

1,063-0 

183 

1,114-9 

1966 

61 

64-8 

153 

1,182-9 

214 

1.247-7 

1967 

65 

77-1 

167 

1,314-4 

232 

1,391-5 


State-wise Distribution oj Government Companies 

Table 91 shows the State-wise distribution of Government companies 
bas^ on fte location of their registered offices. The nine Government com- 
panies m Bjhar account^ for 58.83 per cent of the total paid-up capital of 
compames at work ps on March 31, 1967. Of these, the 

Sc for 528 crorcs account- 

ing for about 38 per cent of the total paid-up capital. 
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TABLE ‘91 " 

STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT COMPANIES ' 

(1967) 


Statc/Union Territory 

Number of 
companies 

Paid-up , 
capital 
(in lakhs of 
rupees) . 

Percentage' 

• of total 
paid-up 
capita! 

Andhra Pradesh . . 


• • 


• 

7 

13,41 -48. 

0-96 

Assam • . . 





. 11 

3,99-00 

0-28 

Bihar 





9 

7,07,28 -71 

58-83 

Gujarat 





4 

9,33-61 

0-67 

Haryana . . 


• • 

, * 


2 

32-92 

0-02 

Jammu & Kashmir 


« • 

... 


1 

11-14 

0-01 

Kerala 





22 

27,93-77 

2-01' 

Madhya Pradesh 

.. 




6 

57,25-32 

4-11 

Madras 


• t 



10 

1,02,42-02 

7-36 

Maharashtra 


• • 



19 

1,07,93-66 

. 7-76 

Mysore 


• * 



22 

77,34-99 

5-56 

Orissa 


■ • 



43 

16,05-96 

1-15 

Punjab (Ctiandiaarh) 


• • 



9 

1,48-07 

0-11 

Rajasthan . . 





8 

11,48-88 

0-83 

Uttar Pradesh 





8 

3,70-84 

0-27 

WestBengal 





15 

44,90-62 

13-23 

Delhi 





31 

2,05,82-13 

14-79 

Goa 







— 

Himachal Pradesh 





3 

41-90 

‘ 0-03 

Manipur , . 


« • 



1 

14-08 

0-01 

Tripura 


• « 

» • 


1 

9-99 

0-01 

Totap 

. . 

, . 

* 

232 

13,91,49-09 

100-00 


The following table shows the ownership pattern of Government com- 
panies at work at the end of March, 1967. Out of the total paid-up capital 
ofRs. 1391.49 crores, Rs. 1171 crorcs, i.c., about 84.17 per cent, was 
held by the Central Government. 


TABLE 92 

OWNERSHIP PATTERN OF GOVERNMENT COMPANIES 


Types of Companies 

Number 

Paid-up 
capital (in 
crorcs of 
rupees) 

Percentage 
Ajf total 
paid-up 
capital 

1 . Central Government 

53 

11,71-27 

84-17 

2. Central and State Governments 

11 

74-48 

5-35 

3. Central and State Governments and private 
interests 

9 

13-31 

0-96 

4. Central Governmcnt and private interests .. 

7 

! 33-89 

2-44 

5. State Governments . -. 

81 

74-85 

5-38 

6. State Governments and private interests .. 

71 

23-69 

1-70 

Total 

232 

13,91-49 

100-00 


Foreign Companies 

On March 31, 1967 there were 579 foreign companies {i.e. joint stock 
companies incorporated outside India but having a place of business in ^is 
country) at work. The distribution of these companies according to the 
country of their origin was UK : 370; USA : 87; France and West Ger- 
many : 12 each; Japan : 16; Pakistan ; 14; Switzerland 10; Sweden, 
Canada and Netherlands : 7 each; Italy : 6; Hong Kong and Panama : 4 
each; Bahama Islands, New Zealand, Yugoslavia and Australia : 3 each; 
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Ceylon and Tliailand ; 2 eacli; Belgium, Burma, Kenya, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Philippines, and Uganda : 1 each. 

INSURANCE 


Public and Private Insurance 

Since September 1, 1956, when the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
was established, life insurance business in India is transacted by the Corpo- 
ration and, in a restricted sphere, by the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
of the Gorvemment of India and by certain State Governments. 

Fire, marine and miscellaneous classes of insurance business are tran- 
sacted both by the Indian insurance companies and by foreign insurance 
companies operating in India. In addition, the Life Insurance Corporation 
and certain Stale Governments are also transacting such business. 

State-run Insurance Schemes 

The Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh arc transacting life 
insurance business, Ac benefits of which arc restricted to their employees. 
WiA effect from September 1, 1956, the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India acquired Ac exclusive privilege of carrying on life insurance business 
in India, but in terms of clause (f) of Section 44 of the Life Insurance 
Corporation Act, die State Governments arc enabled to carry on compulsory 
life insurance of Aeir employees. The Governments of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra have an Insurance Fund for Ac insurance of all types of Gov- 
ernment property in their commercial and industrial undertakings. _Tlie 
Government of Kerala is transacting fire and miscellaneous (motor) insu- 
rance business, while Ac Government of Mysore is transacting miscella- 
neous (motor) insurance business. 

Insurance Association of India 

With Ac nationalisation of life insurance business in India, Ac Life 
Insurance Council of the Insurance Association of India and its Executive 
Committee have ceased to function. Tltc membership of the General 
Insurance Council of Ac Insurance Association of India is confined to 
insurers carrying on general insurance business. The Executive Committee 
of Ae Council has evolved a code of conduct for observance by general 
insurers wiA Ac object of eliminating various tdlcged malpractices of rebat- 
ing and payment of excessive commission. WiA a view to tightening control 
over general insurance business, Ac Executive Committee has recommended, 
inter alia, certain standards of solvency' and Ae minimum departmental 
reserves to be maintrdned by insurers on a voluntary basis. 

Another wing of Ae Association is entrusted with the regulation and 
control of Ae tariff structure in this business. Tlie authority for Ais pur- 
pose is Ac Tariff Committee, which functions through four Regional 
Councils. 


Compulsory Reinstaance 

The Insurance Act, 1938 was amended by Ae Insurance (Amendment) 
Act, 1961 which came into force on April 1, 1961. Provision has been 
made Aerein (a) for compulsory reinsurance with approved Indian reinsu- 
rers by every insurer of such percentages, not exceedinc 30 per cent of 
his business, as may be specified by Ae Central Government and (b) for 
instituting an Advisory' Committee which has to be consulted by the 
Central Government before specifying Ae percentages of business to be 

proportions. of Ae reinsurance business to be allocated 
among tne approved remsnrersi 
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Amendment of the Insurance Act, 1938 

A bill further to amend the Insurance Act, 1938, so as to provide for 
the extension of social control over general insinance business and also to 
amend the Payment of Bonus Act, 1965, to make the provisions of that 
Act applicable to the employees of general insurance companies was intro- 
duced in the Lok Sabha on April 8, 1968. 

GENERAL INSURANCE 


Insurance Companies 

On December 31, 1967 there were 73 Indian insurers and 59 non-Indian 
insurers re^tered under the Insurance Act, 1938 for transacting various 
classes of general insurance business as shown below. 


TABLE 93 

NUMBER OE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Class/classes 
for which 
registered 

Fire 



Fire 

& 

; marine 



Total 

Indian . . 

3 

11* 

8 

— 

7 

44 

73** 

Non-Indian 

5 

3 

2 

I 

3 

45 

59 

Total 

8 

14 

10 

I 

10 

89 

132 


General Insurance Business of L.I.C. 


Besides, the Life Insurance Corporation of India is also registeyed 
under tha Act for life, fire, marine and miscellaneous insurance business. It 
commenced transacting general insurance business from April I, 1964. 
It completed a gross direct premium of Rs. 699.67 lakhs during 1966-67 
as against Rs. 257.04 lakhs during 1965-66, the second year of its opera- 
tions in the field of general insurance. The net premium amounted to 
Rs. 313.80 lakhs in 1966-67 and Rs. 181.76 lakhs in 1965-66. The parti- 
culars relating to the -general insurance business of L.I.C. have not been 
included in tables 94 and 95 and in the statement of particulars of assets 
and investments given on the next page. 

The following table gives the summary of fire, marine and miscellaneous 
insurance business of Indian insurers in respect of their world business and 
of the non-Indian insurers in respect of their business in India for the year 
1966. 


TABLE 94 

GENERAL INSURANCE— BUSINESS STATISTICS 


(in crores of rupees) 


i 

Indian Insurers | 

Non-Indian Insurers 

Item 

Fire 

Marine 

Miscella- 

neous 

Fire 

1 

Marine 

1 

Miscella- 

neous 

Premium less rein- 
surances 

26-89 

11-55 

■ 32-21 

5-56 

1 

3-20 1 

4-75 

Claims under poli- 
cies less rein- 
surances 

12-10 ! 

j 

9-71 

19-13 

i 1 -70 ! 

2-16 

2-20 

Neteommission .. 

.5-34,1 

0-96 

5-28 

1 -0-04 


0-48 

Expenses of njanage- 




- 

ment . . 

5-76 

2-07 I 

6-68 

1 ' 2-38 

■HEa 

1-48- 


insurers ace registered for ruarinc (country craft) insurance business only. 
••Kxcludes the Liffe insurance Corporation of India. 
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The following table shows the gross premium written direct by, and the 
net premium income of, insurers operating in India for 1966. 

TABLE 95 

general rNSURANCE — premium INCOME 


(in crorcs of rupees) 



Gross premium 
written direct 

. Net premium 

income 



1 

1 Non- 



Non- 

Class of insurance 

Indian Insurers 

1 Indian 

Indian 

Insurers 

Indian 

business 


1 

Insurers 



Insurers 


1 Inside 



Inside 

1 Outside 1 

Inside 


India 



India] 

i India I 

[ 

India 

Fire . . . . ! 

17-97 

2-24 ' 

' S-S3 

14-75 

■raa 

5-56 

Marine . . . . 

10-05 

I-8I 

4-99 

7-26 


3-20 

Miscellaneous 

23-95 

9-88 

5-79 

21-37 

■iil 

4-75 

Total 

51-97 1 

13-93 i 

19-61 

43-38 

1 27-27 1 

13-51 


Assets and Investments 


. The total assets of tlie general insurance business of Indian insurers 
as on December 31, 1966 amounted to Rs. 131.94 crores as against 
Rs. 112.75 crores and Rs. 101.96 crorcs at the end of 1965 and 1964 
respectively. The assets at the end of 1966 were invested as follows : 


Central and State Government securities ._ 

Indian municipal, port and improvement trust securities 

Shai« and debentures of Indian companies .. _ — 

Foreign government securities J S3 

Agents’ balances, outstanding premiums 'and amounts due from other 
insurers .. .. _ 

Deposits, cash and stamps .. .. _ „ - 

Otherassets 


(Per cent) 
5-8 
0.1 
36.6 
1.3 


24-1 

17-5 

14-6 


Total _ ... — 100-0 


LIFE CSSORANCE 


The Life Insurance Corporation of India came into existence on Sept- 
ember 1, 1956, the day notified for this purpose in the Life Insurance 
Corporation Act, 1956. The Corporation took over all the assets and 
liabilities appertaining to the controlled business of 245 insurers, including 
three State Insurance Departments. 

The Corporation submitted an interim report on its activities on August 
5, 1957, which covered the period up to June 1957. This was followed 
by the fct statutory report which related to the period of 16 months from 
September 1, 1956 to December 31, 1957. The Corporation adopted the 
calendar year from 1958 to end of 1961, and the financial year thereafter. 

On March 31, 1967, the Corporation had 36 divisional -offices,- 414 
branch offices, 135 sub-offices and 162 development centres in India. 

Weil’ Bitsmess : 


During the year ending Slst March 1967, 14,92,317 proposals were 
received for assurances amounting to Rs. 816.33 crores and- 14 11 920 
pohdes were issued (being 94.6 per cent of the proposals received) assur- 
ing Ky. 770.27 crores (94.4. per cent of the sums proposed): The figures 
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for the previous year were 16,29,784 proposals for Rs.. 836.-34 crores,-_ and 
15,61,203 policies assuring Rs. 797.79 crores. 

' A total of 5,06,965 policies (36 per cent of the total number of policies 
issued in India) assuring Rs. 217.22 crores (28.7 per cent of the -total 
new sums assured in India) were issued in the rural areas. ' - ■ - ' 

During the same period 6,31,531 policies (44.9 per cent of the total 
policies issued in India) assuring Rs. 176.15 crores (23.2 per cent of the 
total new sums assured in India) were issued under the non-medical 
schemes. 

The foUowing table shows the comparative figures of new business 
transacted during the last five accoimting periods : 

TABLE 96 

LIFE INSURANCE— NEW BUSINESS 


(m crores) 


Year 

Inin 

dia 

Out 

3f India 

T< 

atal 

No. of 
policies 

Sum 

assured 

No. of 
policies 

' Sum 
assured 

No. of 
policies 

Sum 
assured ! 

1962- 63* 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 . 

1966- 67 

17,58,046 

16^37,759 

14,35,601 

15,54,758 

14,06,033 

(Rr. crores) 
734-72 
692-55 
690-03 
789-29 
757-94 

9,498 
' 8,532 

8,751 
6,445 
5,887 

(Rs. crores) 
11-24 
10-21 

11- 05 
8-50 

12- 33 

17,67,544 

16,46,291 

14,44,352 

15,61,203 

14,11,920 

{Rs. crores) 
745-96 
702-76 
701 -OS 
. 797-79 
770-27 


Total Business in Force 

The following table gives the business in force (inclusive of group insu- 
rance business) at the end of each of the last five accounting periods : 


TABLE 97 

LIFE INSURANCE— TOTAL BUSINESS 


Business in force 
bn 

la 

India 

Out of India 

T( 

3tal 

Number 

of 

policies 

Spm 

assured 

Number 

of 

policies 

Sum 

assured 

Number 

of 

poL'cies 

Sum 

assured 


{Rs. 

crores) 

{lakhs) 

■ {Rs. 
crores) 

{lakhs) 

{Rs. 

crores) 

31-3-1963 

31-3-1964 

31-3-1965 

31-3-1966 

31-3-1967 

92-67 

101-19 

106-30 

114-10 

119-98 

3,051 
3,458 
3,766 
, 4,282 
4,593 

2-26 

2-09 

1-92 

1-79 

l-24*‘ 

n 

94-93 

103-28 

108-22 

115-89 

121-22 

3,165 

3,571 

3,878 

4,394 

4,724 


Foreign Business 

The Corporation transacted new business in _Aden, Fiji, Hong Kong, 
Kenya, Malaysia, Mauritius, Singapore, Uganda and. the United Kingdom. 

During the year ending 31st March .1967, the Ctorporation received 
from these countries 6,740 proposals for assurances amounting . to 
Rs, 14.19 crores (post-devaluation fates of exchange) and issued 5,887 
policies assuring a sum of Rs. 12.33 crores (post-devaluation rates of ex- 
change) as against 7,595 proposals for assurances amounting to Rs. 10.08 
crores and 6,445 policies assuring a sum .of I^. '8.50 crores .during , the 
preceding year. ' , ” ; . ’ ’ 

♦Fifteea mpatUs ending March 31, 1963. 

♦♦Out ofladia figures exclude those relating to Pakistan atid'South Africa business. 


A 
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Financing of Housing Schemes 

During the year ending 31st March 1967, loans amounting to Rs. 12 
crores were advanced to State Governments for financing various housing 
schemes. A sum of Rs. 9 crores was advanced to co-operative housing 
finance societies and other authorities for financing housing co-operatives 
in various States. 

The ‘Own Your Home’ scheme continued to operate in IIS centres. 
It now covers all the cities and towns in India having a population of one 
lakh and above and also some other centres with population less than one 
lakh. During the year, 1,144 loans amounting to Rs. 337.58 laklis were 
sanctioned to the policy holders for construction or purchase of houses. , 

Other schemes for financing house construction include, (i) lo^ to 
public limited companies for the purpose of providing houses to their em- 
ployees, and (ii) loans to co-operative housing societies of employees of 
public limited companies. During the year, loans amounting to Rs. 56.25 
lakhs were sanctioned to five companies and a loan of Rs. 8 lakhs was 
sanctioned to one co-operative housing society of the employees of a pub- 
lic limited company. 

The Corporation also grants loans to co-operative housing societies 
formed by the employees of the Corporation and also to individual em- 
ployees for purchase or construction of houses. During the year, 13 
societies were formed at various centres bringing the total number of such 
societies to 127 on March 31, 1967.- Applications for loans ainounting 
to Rs. 90.3 1 lakhs were sanctioned to 1 1 societies during the period. 55 
societies have so far taken advantage of this scheme and, they have been 
sanctioned loans totalling- Rs. 323.41 lakhs. Loans totalling Rs. 16.53 
lakhs were also sanctioned to 105 employees during the year. 

Tire total assistance given by the Corporation to housing developmpt 
in India by way of loans to State Governments and co-operative housing 
finance societies and loans under other schemes up to March 31, 1967 
amounted to over Rs. 160 crores. 

Investments 

The total book value of the investments of the Corporation at the end 
of March 1967 amounted to Rs. 1,080.85 crores. Of this, the total book 
value of the investments pertaining to (he general business (including 
capital redemption and annuity certain business) was Rs. 2.46 crores and 
that, pertaining to life business was Rs. 1,078.39 crores. 

The break-up of die investments pertaining to the life business of the 
Corporation as on March 31, 1967 is given in the following table. 

TABLE 98 

L.I.C. INVESTMENTS 


in lakhs') 


Inveslmenl 

In India 

Out of 
India 

Central & State Government and other approv- 
ed securities 

Municipal securities not included above 

Foreign Government, municipal, etc. securities 
Shares and debentures of companies and of 
- co-operatives „ _ ■ 

Total stock exchange securities i 

se^ia« Governments for housing 

Amoimt due from State G ovemments in respect 
_ of the Controlled business taken over 

6,M,50-51 

1,38-65 

192,80-83 

23,09-09 

41-72 

8,08,69-99 

83,33-74 

3,92-43 ' 

23,50-81 
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table 98 (concld.) {Rs. in lakhs) 


Investment 

In India 

Out of 
India 

Loan . to a State Govemtnent for water supply 
_ sctic^ue ••• • • , • • ' * • 

■ 2,00-00 

1 


Loans to municipal committees guaranteed by 

• 14,32-98 

r 


Government 

j 16,32-98 

— 

Loans to municipalities and other • bodies in 




. foreign coimtries 

Loans to Government of India in foreign 


— 

1,30-20 

countries ... ... 


— 

14-37 

Loans to co-operative housing finance societies 

25,53-90 ^ 
37-60 

i 

’ 


- guaranteed by Government 

Loan to a housing board for financing housing 
co-operatives guaranteed by Government . . 
Loan to a State Government for financing hous- 
ing co-operatives of scheduled castes & 

■ 


tribes 

Loan to a housing authority guaranteed by 

3,50-00 J 

29,41-50 

— 

Government in a foreign country 

Loans to industrial estates guaranteed by 


— 

8-25 

Government 

Loans to co-operative sugar factories guaran- 


75-30 

— 

teed by Government 

Loans to improvement trusts guaranteed by 


1,75-00 

j 

Government — 


66-50 

1 

Fixed deposits guaranteed by Government .. 


2,50-00 

1 

Loansto State electricity boards 

Contribution to the initial capital of the Unit 


42,90-00 

— 

Trust of India 


75-00 

— 

Loans to companies ... 

Total stock exchange securities, loans & deposits 
and contribution to the initial capital of the 


6,66-00 


Unit Trust of India .. ' .. .. 1 

Loans on mortgage of property other than those 
including above under loans to State electri- 
city boards and loans to companies or co- 


9,97,68-44 

25,03 63 

operatives 


21,02.48 

— 

House property - 


33,37-64 

1,27 04 

Total _ 


10,52,08-56 

26,30-67 


OTHER INSURANCE 

War Risks (JAarme Hulls) Insurance Scheme 

The War Risks (Marine Hulls) Insurance Scheme, which is a volun- 
tary scheme, was introduced by the Government of India in September, 
1965, when foreiga re-insurers cancelled the war risks cover on Indian- 
ships in the wake of hostilities with Pakistan, and re-instatemcnt of tlie 
cover was possible only at very high rates of premium. All the ships 
bpme on tlie Indian Register as well as mechanised sailing vessels are 
eligible for insurance under the scheme. The Life Insurance Corporation 
of India, which act as the Government agent, issue the cover but the risk 
is wholly reinsured with tlie Government of Ihdia at the same rates of 
premium. The premia are payable quarterly. The rate in force since 
October, 1967 is 0.2 per cent per annum. 

The scheme is of a permanent nature and has, therefore, not been 
affected with the revocation of Proclamation of Emergency. 

Emergency Risks {Goods /Factories) Insurance 

The Emergency Risks (Goods) Insurance Act, 1962 and tlie Emer- 
gency Risks (Factories) Insurance Act, 1962 and the schemes framed 
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thereunder which were in operation since January 1,1963 provided for 
compulsoiy insurance of goods (tvith certain exceptions), as well as of 
factories, inland vessels, plant and machinery of mines,- -oil - installations, 
gas and electric supply, hydroelectric undertakings- and standing tea crops. 
These schemes were framed to ensure normal commercial activity -includ- 
ing production in factories and sale and movement of commodities .with- 
out the fear of losses as a result of enemy action. - . 

With the revocation of Proclamation of Emergency from January 10, 
1968, the Acts and the schemes framed thereunder ceased to be in force 
on that date. However, the liability to pay arrears of premixun as also the 
relevant claims that arose due to enemy action rem ainin g unpaid continues. 



' I ' 'Chapter XIV 

PLANING 

Pl annin g was advocated in India mucli before independence by indivi- 
duals, groups, the Congress Party as well as the Government. A number 
•of committees had been set up and proposals made for post-war reconstruc- 
tion and development. It was, however, after independence that the Gov- 
ernment of India set up the Planning Commission in March 1950, to prepare 
n plan for the “most effective and balanced utilisation of the country’s 
resources”. The First Five Year Plan, finalised in the light of public dis- 
cussion, was submitted to Parliament in December, 1952. 

■Objectives 

The central objective of planning was defined as initiating “a process of 
•development which will raise living standards and open. out to the people 
new opportunities for a richer and more varied life.” Economic planning 
had to be viewed as “an integral part of a wider process aiming not merely 
at -the development of resources in a narrow technical sense, but at the 
development of htiman faculties and the building up of an institutional 
■frame-work adequate to the needs and aspirations of the people”. 

The long-term objectives of doubling the national and per capita incomes 
•(from the levels obtaining at the be^tming of the First Plan) and raising 
the consumption standards were laid down in the First and Second Plans*, 
which were. based on certain assumptions and prevailing conditions. In 
•view of the vky rapid growth of population in the 1951-61 decade, and 
■ the likely trends, the Third Plan laid down the following long-term objectives 
to be attained % 1975-76 : (i) a cumulative rate of growth as near as 
possible to 6 per cent per annum so as to secure more than a doubling of 
na,tional income (from Rs. 14,500 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 34,000 crores 
in 1975-76 at 1960-61 prices) and a 61 per cent increase in per capita 
income (from Rs. 330 in 1960-61 to Rs. 530 in 1975-76)**; (//) the 
•creation of employment outside agriculture for more than 4.6 crore persons 
so as to reduce the proportion of population dependent on agriculture from 
about 70 per cent to about 60 per cent; and (hi) the provision of universal 
■education up to the age of 14 as envisaged in the Constitution. 

A principal objective to be firmly kept in view was to stabilise the 
grovyth of population over a reasonable period. The step-up in the net in- 
vestment rate would have to be from about 11 per cent of national income 
at the end of the Second Plan to 14-15 per cent, 17-18 per cent and 19-20 
per cent per annum by the end of Third, Fourth and Fifth Plans, respectively. 
The major part of the increase in investment would have to be financed by 
domestic savings; the net saving-income ratio wmuld have to rise from about 
8.5 per cent in 1960-61 to about 11.5 per cent, 15-16 per cent and 18-19 
per ceht at the end of Third, Fourth and Fifth Plans, respectively. 

, , Another- objective was to ensure that the economy could, after a period 
•of ten years or so, reduce substantially dependence on , assistance from 
abroad. This also postulated. a steady and sizeable increase in exports 
dlirou^i . appropriate policies and measures. 

ITRST AM) SECOM) PLANS 

The First Five .Year. Plan (1951-52. to 1955r56), through its emphasis 
• bn agriculture,, irrigation, powe r and transport,.; aimed at creating th^.,base 

'•For morcdetails, jee “India 1962”, p. 175. ■' - 

■ . *-*Nationat and p3r capita incoms figures given here 'differ somewhat from-those'- given 
• the Chapter on “Economic Structure” which are based on lattJr computation; 
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for more rapid economic and industrial advance in the future, ^ It also 
initiated some of the basic policies by way of social change and institutional 
reforms. The Second Plan (1956-57 to 1960-61) carried these policies a 
step further and placed before the nation the goal of a, socialist pattern of 
socle It laid emphasis on the development of basic and_ heavy industries 
and defined the key role the public sector was to play in the economic 
development of the country’. 

Investment during the two Plans totalled Rs. 10,110 crores — ^Rs. 5,210 
crores in the public sector^ and Rs. 4,900 crores in the private sector — 
increasing the average annual level of investment in the economy^ from 
Rs. 500 crores at the beginning of the decade to Rs. 1,600 crores at its end. 

Programmes for agriculture and irrigation took up 3 1 and 20 per cent 
of public sector outlay in the First and Second Plans, respectively’.^ With 
the Second Plan shift of emphasis to industries, the share of industries and 
minerals was increased from 4 per cent in the First to 20 per cent in the 
Second Plan. For power, the allocations in the two Plans were 13_ apd 
10 per cent. Transport and communications received equally higli priority 
in both Plans, accounting for 27 and 28 per cent, while social services and 
miscellaneous took up 23 and 18 per cent of the outlays in the First and 
Second Plans. ■ ‘ . 

Of the public sector outlay, Rs. 1,772 crores, or 90 per cent of the total 
of Rs.1,960 crores in the First Plan, and Rs. 3,510 crores**, or 76 per 
cent of the outlay of Rs. 4,600 crores in the Second Plan, came from 
internal resources; the remaining comprised external assistancef. 

During the Second Plan in particular, there was a substantial stp-up 
in the tax effort. A number of new direct and indirect taxes were intro- 
duced. The gap in resources was made up through partly deficit financing 
and partly external assistance. Deficit financing during the Second Platt 
,was roughly of the order of Rs. 948 crores. ■ • ' 


THIRD RIVE YEAR PLAN 

Objectives 

Die Third Five Year Plan (1961-62 to 1965-66) was formulat^ keep- 
ing in I’iew the long-term objectives for the next fifteen years which have 
already been described. Its immediate aim was to ; (i) , secure an mcrease 
in national income of over 5 per cent per annum, and at the same time en- 
sure a pattern of investment so as to sustain this rate of growth during subse- 
quent Plan periods; (zV) achieve self-sufficiency in foodgrains and increase 
a^cultural production to meet the requirements of industry and .'exports; 
(in') expand basic industries like steel, chemicals, fuel and power, and estab- 
lish jnachine-huflding' capacity, so lha,t the requirements of further industria- 
lisation could be met within a period of, ten years or so mainly from the 
country’s own resources; (z'v) utilise to the fullest possible extent the man- 
power resources of the country, and ensure a substantial expansion in em- 
ployment opportunities; (v) . establish progressively greater equality of 
opportumte and bring about reduction in disparities in income and wealth 
and a more even d^tribution of economic power. National income would 

in 1960-61 to about 

risp 1965-66 (at 1960-61 prices); per capita income would 

^ 1960-61 to about Rs. 385 in 

1-350 crore on curre^mlik; 

out of EL ?80 d^siU.° ° loans by (O Resec\'e Bank, and {iij State Bank 

investment of 
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Outlays md Allocations , 

The total cost of the physical programmes in the Third Plan, which 
included certain measures in preparation for the Fourth Plan, exceeded 
fis. 8,000, crores for the public sector and was Rs. 4,100 crores* (estimated) 
for the private sector. The estimate of financial resources for the public 
sector, however, was placed at Rs. 7,500 crores. The following table shows 
the distribution of tins financial outiay by major heads; the corresponding 
expenditure during the Second Plan is also shown for conmparison. 


TABLE 99 

DBTRIBUnON OF PUBLIC SECTOR OUTLAY BY MAJOR HEADS 


Major Head 

Sccon< 

IPlan 

Third Plan 

Total 

expen- 

diture 

j (Rs. crores) 

Pet Cent 

Total 

, provision 
(Rs. crores) 

Per Cent 

Agriculture and community 
development .. 

530 

11 

1,068 

‘ 14 

Major and medium irrigation . . 

420 

9 

650 ! 

9 

Power 

445,' 


1,012 ' 

13 

Yillage and small industries 

175 

4 

264 

4 

Organised industry and minerals. . 

900 

20 

1,520 

20 

Transport and communications. . 

1,300 

28 

1,486 

20 

Social services and miscellaneous 

830 

18 

1,300 

17" 

Inventories 

— 

— 

200 

3 

TotMj 

4,600 

100 

7,500 

100 


Of the total outiay of Rs. 7,500 crores in the public sector, investment 
(in the sense of expenditure on capital account) was estimated at Rs. 6,300 
crores and current outlay at Rs. 1,200 crores. This does not include con- 
tribution in cash or kind made by the people towa^-ds tiie execution of local 
development works or the contribution of local bodies out of their own 
resources. 

Investment by the private sector during the period of the Third Plan 
was estimated at Rs. 4,100 crores, thus making a total investment in the 
public and private sectors together of Rs. 10,400 crores. (On later 
reckoning, net investment in both public and private sectors in the five 
years 1961 to 1966 is likely to be an aggregate of Rs. 11,370 crores, at 
current prices, despite the riiortfalls in the national product on the one hand 
and the ' sudden increase in defence expenditure that became necessary in 
1962-63, on the other. Net investment in the last year of ithe Third Plan, 
1965-66, is estimated at Rs. 2,800-2,900 crores (compared to Rs. 1,600 
, crores at, the end of the Second Plan). The break-up of the public and 
private sector investments under major heads of development, as originally 
envisaged, is given in T^ble 100. 


♦Excludes Rs. 200 crores, estimated transfer from the public to the private sector. 
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TABLE 100 

INVESTMENT IN THE THIRD PLAN 


(Jis. crorcs) 


. Head of Development 


Investment 


Public ' 
Sector ! 

Private ' 

' Sector 

- 

Total ' 

Agriculture, community development and 

co-operation 

Irrigation 

Power 

Village and small industries 

Organised industrj’ and mining 

Transport and communications 

Social services and other programmes 
Inventories 

. 

660 

650 

1,012 

150 

1,520 

1,486 

622 

200 

800 

50* 

275 

1,050 

250 

1,075 

6001 

1,460 
■ 650- 

1,062 

425 
i 2,570 
1,736 
1,697 

800 

Totw. 

6,300 

4,100 

10,400 


The manner of finan cing the public sector outlay of Rs. 7,500 crqres 
as originally envisaged is shovfn in Table 101. Tbe corresponding position 
for the Second Plan is also shovm alongside. 

TABLE 101 

FINANCING OF THIRD PLAN OUTLAY 


{Rs. cToresy 



Second Plan 

Third Plan (1961 

I 

—66) 



Centre 

States 

Total 

1. Balancelromcurrentrevenucs(onthe 


410 

140 

55a 

basis of existing taxation) . . 

—50 

2. Contribution of Railways 

150* 

100 

— 

100 

3. Surpluses of other public enterprises 


300 

150 

450 

4. Loans from the public (net) . . 

780t 

475 

325 

800 

5. Small savings (net) 

6. Provident funds (net), steel equalisa- 
tion fund (net), and balance of mis- 

400 

213 

'387 

, 600 

cellaneous capital receipts over non- 

230 

i 



Plan disbursements 

7. Additional taxation, including mea- 
sures to increase surpluses of public 

716 

—176 

540 

enterprises 

1,052 

1,100 

610 

1,710 

8. Budgetary receipts corresponding to 



external assistance 

1.090tt 

2,200 



2,200 

9. Deficit financing 

948 

524 

26 

550 

■ Total 

4,600 

6,038 

1,462 

7.500 


•Inclusxs'c of increased fares and freights. 

•Included in items 1 and 6 of the table. 

Tlncludes investment by theStateBankoflndia out ofPL4S0funds. 

of PL 840funds by thsReserveBankofIndiain special sccuritic& 
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The following table sets out the pattern of Plan outlay* and progress 
of expenditure over the Plan period, by major heads of development. 

TABLE 102 

THIRB PLAN OUTLAY AND PROGRESS OF EXPENDITURE 
CENTRE AND STATES 


(Rj. crores) 


i . 

•Major Head 

. 1961-66 
Finan- 
cial 
Provi- 
sion 

1961-62 

Actual 

1962-63 

Actual 

1963-64 

Actual 

1964-65 

Actual 

1965-66 

Likely 

Esti- 

mates 

1961-66 
Antici- 
pated 
i Expen- 
diture 

Agriculture, Commu- 
nity Development & 
Co-operation 

t 

1,068 

148 

1 

374 i 

■ 208 

252 ■ 

1 

307 ! 

1,089 

Major & Medium 
Irrigation including 
Flood-Control 

(938)t 

650 

. 106 

! 

1 

115 

120 

j 

149 

■ j 

175 

(972)t 

665 

Power 

(641) 

1,012 

140 

182 

257 

306 

363 

(655) 

1,248 

Industry &. Minerals. , 

(882) 

1,520 

195 

256 

343 

378 

491 

(1.137) 

1,663 

Village-& Small Indus- 
tries 

(80) 

264 

(135) 

1,486 

38 

40 

- 43 

48 ^ 

53 

(104) 

222 

(99) 

2,112 

Transport & Commu- 

296 

374 

460 i 

507 i 

475 

nication 

Social Services & Mis- 

(238) 

1300 

205 j 

245 , 

278 

342 

427 

. (294) 
1.497 

ccllancous . . 
•Invcntoricstf 

(933) 

200 

— 

— j 

! 

_ 

— 

(902) 

Total 

7,500 

1,128 

1,386 

1.709 

1,982 

1 

1 2,291 j 

• 8,496 


(3.847) 

^ 1 

1 ’ 

(4.163) 


The expenditure of Rs. 8,496 crores over the five years of the Plan is 
Rs. 996 crores more than the original financial provision. The outlay had 
to be sharply increased from 1963-64 onwards. 

In agriculture, community development and co-operation the increase 
between the initial financial provision and the anticipated expenditure was 
of Rs. 21 crores. In major and medium irrigation it was Rs. 15 crores, 
in power Rs. 236 crores, in industry and minerals Rs. 143 crores, (in 
village and small industries there was a shortfall of Rs. 42 crores), and in 
social services and miscellaneous Rs. 197 crores. The largest increase was 
•under the major head transport & communication amounting to Rs. 626 
.crores. This was primarily the result of the substantial increases made in 
the road programmes and additions in railway and post and telegraph pro- 
grammes consequent on the National Emergency following the Chinese 
aggression. 

Table 103 indicates the financing of the Plan. 

•The Central and state governments incut somc’fadditional, outlay each year on 
maintenance of completed schemes. 

fFigures in brackets representtho financial provision and theexpenditure, rcspectivelv, 
.aver the Plan period for'States only. 

tfExpenditure against “Inventories”, is distributed over other "major heads”; 
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TABLE 103 

FINANCING OF THIRD PMN— CENI RE* AND STA-IXS 

(/if. ercrrjy 


hf.ijof Head 


-19f>5-<>6 (Provisional) 

Centre 

.States 

Total 

1. Balance from current revenues 

2. Additional ta.xation*» 

3. Rflilwaj’seomributiont 

4. Surplus of other public enterpriscstt 

5. Loans from public (neOt 

6. Smtilsavingsjl 

7. Compulsory Deposits and Income Tax 

Annuity Deposits 

S. Unfunded debt 

9. Steel Equalisation Fund (net) 

10. Misallaneouscapiwl receipts (net) 

J I. Total (1 to 10) 

12. Budgetary receipts corresponding to c.xter- 

nal assistnncct 

13. Deficit financinErt 

14. Assistance for Statesflt 

1 5. Total resources 

PLAN OUTL.\Y 

— liSO 
2,273 

SO 

28K 

419 

220 

11.’! 

243 

34 

323 

3,345 

2,455 

1,025 

—2.492 

43,33 

177 

610 

105 

495 

363 

97 

—302 

1,545 

126 

2,492 

4.163 



During the five years of Uic Plan, budgetary receipts corresponding to 
external assistance amounted to Rs. 2,455" acres and deficit finMCing to 
Rs. 1,151 crorcs against a total provision in the Plan of 2>20O crore.s 
and Rs. 500 crorcs, respectively. Normal resources, including additional 
taxation, surpluses from public undertakings, borrowings, etc., provuded the 
remainder. ' i 1 1 

Tax reeeipts were fairly buoyant and, over the five years, the total yield 
from additional taxation was Rs. 2,883 crorcs against a provision of Rs. 
1.710 crorcs estimated in the Plan. Net loans from the public jnclded 
Rs. 914 crorcs or Rs. 114 crorcs more than what was taken into account in 
the Plan. But in .small savings there was ashortfall of Rs. 17 crorcs from 
the original target of Rs. 600 crorcs. The railways' contribution was also 
less by Rs. 20 crorcs from the expected R.s. 100 crorcs. Similarly, sur- 
pluses from other public enterprises provided Rs, 393 crorcs in the five 
years against Rs. 450 crorcs taken account for in the original Tliird Plan. 

rROGRESS UNDER THE THREE FEANS 


National Income 

In the first three Plans during the period 1950-51 to 1965-66 the net 
national income in aggregate terms increased by about 69 per cent, from 

•Includes Union Territories. 

••Including the yield from changes in railway fares and freights and postal rates as well 
as the changes introduced by electricity boards and Slate transport undertakings in electri- 
city tariffs and bus fares. 

tEwltidingthe amount raised by changes in fares and frcights'which is included 
under item 2. 

tfExcluding the amount rai^d by changes in postal rates as well as'changes introduced 
by electricity boards and State transport undertakings in electricity tariffs and bus fares. 
This amount is included under item 2. 

under market loans refer to net absorption of 
ovcnmicnt securities by the public, ConespoDdinRly deficit financing refers to 
changes in Government’s indebtedness to the Reserve Batftc Rrcpinit rn^^fnn'dincv 

>-eccipls from %7ei^ ±nts an^'^ioa^^^^^ 

sasr “S" 

Prize Bon^ and Gold Bond’s. 

TttThe figures of Central assistance are as indicated by State Governments. 
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Rs. 9,850 crofcs to Rs. 15,441«’ crorcs (at 1960*61 prices). This 
out to an average rate ot growth ot 3.9 per cent per year. In the First 
Plan period, the growth rate was- 3.4 per cent, in the Second Plan it Wtis 
4 per cent and in thcTliird Plan, ie,. 1960-61 to 1965*66, it was an average 
of about 2.96 per cent per annum. Tlic last year of the Tliird Plan, 1965-66, 
was an abnonmO year in several respects. In fact, the 'fhird Plan period o'* 
a whole was a dinicuU period of bad harvests, aggression by Ciiina and 
Pakistan and .shortage of foreign exchange. 

The growth in the national income was, however, accompanied by a 
fairly rapid increase in population. Tlic improvement in the level of per 
capita income has not, therefore, been up to expectations. Since tlic begin- 
ning of the First Plan, population lias increased by about 2.5 per cent per 
annum. Between 1950-51 and 1965-66. therefore, per capita inwme in 
real terms incrc.ascd from Rs. 247,5 to Rs. 299.4 at 194S-49 prices and 
Rs. 315.3 at 1960-61 prices. 

A^ricitUitrc 

In the 14 years of the first three Plans, the indc.x of agricultural produc- 
tion (base 1949-50=100) went up from 96 in 1950 to 158 in 1964-65. 
an increase of 65 per cent. (In 1965-66) last year ot the Third Plan, it 
dropped to 132.7. Tlicrc were substantial increases in die production of 
foodgrains, oilseeds, sugarcane, cotton, jute, etc. Production of foodgrains 
per capita per day went up from 363 gr.ammcs in 1950-51 to 436 grammes 
in 1964-65 and 395 g. per day in the succeeding yc.-trs. In terms of caloric^ 
the increase was from 1,636 to 2,014 per day; including imports, die ^Kr 
capita availability rose from 1,759 to 2,145 calorics per d.ay. Per capita 
production of cloth went up from 11 to 15 metre.s per annum. 

In die initial yc.ars, the increase in agricultural production was secured 
ilirough extension of the area under cultivation. Since mid-fifties die domi- 
nant trend was to secure higlicr viclds from the acreage. Tliis higher pro- 
ductivity was obtained by agricultural inputs, such as fertilisers; ]^slicidcs, 
supply ot water and power, particularly in selected areas with promise of 
higher production. During the three Plans, the area under major and 
medium irrigation went up by 1.35 crorc acres and under minor irrigation 
by 3.16 crorc acres. 

Industry 

The advances made in industry, power and transport .arc more impres- 
sive. Taking the base 1956=100. the index of industrial production went 
up from a level of 73.5 in 1950-51 to 188 in 1965'66, an increase of over 
154 per cent, wliich works out to over 10 per cent per year on an average. 
The value -added in manufacturing industry increased from Rs. 384.2 crorcs 
in 1950-51 to Rs, 1,434 crorcs in 1965-66, both figurc.s calcula,tcd at 1960-61 
priMS. More significant is the growth achieved in the capacities of steel, 
engineering, aluminium, chemical fertiliser and petroleum products indu.s- 
tries. But their growth is not fully reflected in the official index of indus- 
trial production on account of the large weight given to traditional industries 
like cotton, jute, sugar, etc. 

The development of these industries has involved large investments both 
in public and privJttc sectors. The public sector investment in indu.s(rv 
went up from Rs. 55 crores in tlic First Plan to Rs. 520 crorcs in the Tliird. 
and pnvate sector inv estment from Rs. 233 crorcs to Rs. 1,050 crores; the 

•19S5-66 WM an abnorrn*! year duo to severo drought, the Indo-Piikistan conflict and 
otnor rcMons. Tttong 1964-65 for comparison, the national income is estimated to have 
rcachcci Rs, 16,219 crorcs or about Rs, 1,511 crorcs less than was implied in the TOrd 
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•share of the public sector in the reproducible tangible wealth of the country 
■went up from 15 per cent in 1950-51 to 35 per cent in 1965-66, In fact, 
the public sector has pioneered some of the key and difficult projects with 
long gestation periods. It has succeeded, in the face of delays and dis- 
-appointments, in' developing a number of new industrial complexes which 
■offer new opportunities for the private sector also. The return from_ some 
of the public sector undertakings has been satisfactory; for example, Hindus- 
tan Machine Tools, Indian Telephone Industries, I-Iindustan Insecticides, 
Hindustan Antibiotics, Bharat Electronics, Hindustan Cables and so forth. 
In a number of undertakings, however, the performance has not been 
•satisfactory. . . : 

The setting up of new industries involved massive investments as well 
us la,rge-scale imports of equipment, accessories and know-how. This exerted 
a heavy pressure on the country’s foreign exchange resources. During ^e 
•initial stages of our industrial growth, advantage was taken of the sterling 
rreserves built up during World War 11 and the Korean War. From the 
latter half of the Second Plan, the country had to rely more on credits from 
ifiiendly countries and international agencies. While such credits have 
mounted, the country has also in the meanwhile reduced its dependence on 
foreign imports to a significant degree. For instance, machine tool imports 
in' 1950-51 comprised 91.6 per cent of the total supply; by 1964-65, the 
•percentage was reduced to 44.6. In sugar machinery, it went down from 
100 to 1.4 per cent, in textile machinery from 100 to 56.5 per cent, in 
•commercial vehicles from 35.7 to 0.5 per cent, in synthetic fibre yam from 
100 to 13.6 per cent, in petroleum other Aan kerosene from 91.5 to 1.6 
per cent and in aluminium from 74.8 to 29.7 per cent. In certain items, 
on the other hand, the demand went up so much that the total imports had 
•to be stepped-up even thou^ indigenous manufacture had increased. Subs- 
tantial imports of certain compounds also continue. 

The installed capacity of electric power increased four-fold, from 23 lakh 
'lew in 1950-51 to 1.02 crore lew in 1965-66. The number of to'wns and 
villages electrified multiplied 14 times from 3,700 to 52,300. 


.Social Services 


Alongside the progress in the economic field, large investments have 
■been made in building up facilities for the people through education, health 
and other social welfare programmes. Investment in the social capital has 
had to be on a very large scale. At the same time this investment would 
yield results over a long period of time. ... 

Remarkable progress has been made in providing facilities for general 
- -education and technical training. In 1950-51, the number of schools was 
2.31 lakhs, in 1965-66 it was 5.05 lakhs. Similarly, the number of students 
in schools was 2.35 and 6.77 crores respectively for the two years. The 
•degree-level intake in engineering and technology went up from 4.1 to 24.7 
•thousand, and" the diploma, level intake from 5.9 to 48 thousand. Medical, 
-public health and family planning facilities were vastly expanded. The 
number of hospital beds went up from 1.13 lakhs in 1950-51 to 2.40 lakhs 
in 1965-66. There were 12,138 family planning centres in 1965-66, a<^inst 
•none in 1950-51. Programmes for the welfare of backward classes and 
•tribes, for houses for low income earners and several other social welfare 
-programmes were also launched during the three Plans; 

■Employment 


employment generated during the Third Plan period ft 
demand for employment opportunities arising from tl 
= p p labon, the spread of education and the migration from rui 
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to urban areas. Tlic ba^log of unemployed persons has actually been 
increasing over the successive Plan periods, , , i i 

In the 10 years 1951—61, the labour force m India increased by 2.1 
crorcs. Acainst this, non-a.aricuUurnl employment js estimated to have 
reached 1.2 crorcs and atiricuUtsral employment was rounjily 11 lavnis. 
At‘ the end of the Second Plan, the number of unemployed persoms 
estimatal to have been 70 laWw. During the 'Htird Plan, the labour force 
increased bv 1.7 crorcs whcremi employment opportunities increased by 1.45 
crores (1.05 crorcs in non-anricuUural sector and 40 lahln m the a.nncultural 
sector) According to these rour.h estimates, tincrnplovTOcnt at the end of 
the Third Plan was between 90 lakhs and one crcrc. Of these over 75 pet 


cent were in rural areas. , . , . ^ u 

XJnder-etnploymcnt exists boili in urban and rural areas. 77ic number of 
under-employed who arc wiliin;.’ to take up adciiitona.l worh is estimated at 
1 6 crorcs, "Tisc development pronrammes under the Plans, panicumrlv m 
agriculture and small industries, have provlilcd some relief to the under- 
employed. But in many rural areas the c.xicnt of undcr-cmploymcnr i? 
such that the available manpower ctontot be uti\r-cd cfTcctlvcly without 
undertakinc special rural works programmes for providing employment cur- 
ing the slack agricultural season. The 'ntird Plan stressed this and aimed at 
organising n rural works programme to prot'idc work for nn nvemge of 
about too days in die year for 25 lakh persons or more. Tue scale of 
clTort, however, was much .smaller than had been hoped for. In nil Ks. 19 
crores were made available for the niml works programme ngaintt an out- 
lay of Rs. 150 crorcs indicated in the Plan, which, however, was not specifi- 


cally allocated. 

Table 104 gives a consolidated account of the progress .achieved in 
different fields during the three Phans .and in 1966*67. 


TAntB 104 

ACinF.Vp.ME.VTS OF niF. TltnEF PLWS AN'!> IN* lUMH 


Nate : TJie data hat ben converted froevt the orlcjnal (r.th'poitnd to v.etrle lyiletrr vr. the 
bads of simple conversion factors. 


M.ajor Head 



Achieicments 

t 


1950-51 

1955-56 1 

1960-61 1 

196-1-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Index number of 
aBticulural pro- 
duction (crop 
year endinc 

June 1950=’ 100) 

95-6 

lld-.t 

142-2 

I5S-S 

132'7 

132*4 

Poodgrain pro- 
duction (lakh 
tonne'.) 

Nitrogenous ferti- 
lisers consumed 
(thousand ton- 
nes of nitrogen) 

5.49-2 

C,92-2 

8,20-2 

8.90-0 

7.20 

. 

7,50 

56 

10,7 

2.10 

5,55 

6.00 

8,40 

Co-oper.ilton: short 
and rocdiiim- 
term lo.nns 

advanced (Rs. 
crores) 

, 22-9 

49-6 

2,01 -9 

3,31 

3,45 

3,65 

Majorand medium 
irrigation (addi- 
tional) poten- 
tial at channel 
outlets (lakh 

acres, gross) 

2,3S 

65t 

I.nt- 

l,58t 

. l,75t 

l,89t 

Utilisation (lakh 
acres, gross) 

2.3S 

3tt 

83t 

1.214 

l,3St 

t.52t 


fTbe figures are cumifiat i vc for the .schemes taken up in the three Plans, 
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TABLE 104 (concld.) 



t 

Achievements 


Major Head - 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Power : installed 







capacity (lakh 
kw) 

23* 

34^ 

56 

86 

1,02 

l.M 

Index number of 





\ 


industrial pro- 






duction (1956 
=.100)^* 

73-4 

91-9 

130-2 

180-5 

187-7 

192-6 

Production of: 

Steel ingots (lakh 
tonnes) 

14-7 

17-4 

34-8 

61-4 

65-0 

66 

Aluminium (virgin 







metal) (thou- 
sand tonnes) 

4-0 

7-4! 

18-3 

55-1 

62-1 

72-9 

Machine tools 







(graded) (value 
in Rs. crores) 

0-3 

8-0 

7-0 

■ 25-5 

22 -6t 

26-4t 

Sulphuric acid 







(thousand ton- 
nes) 

1,01 

1,67 

3,68 

6,95 

6,62 

7,02 

Petroleum products 







refined (lakh 
tonnes) 

2 

34 

58 

85 

94 

1,19 

Cotton Cloth : 







Mill sector (crore 
metres) 

Decentralised see- 

340-1 

466-5 

464-9. 

467-5 

440-1 

312-4 

752-5 

420.2 

318-0 

738-2 

tor (crore metres) 
Total (crore metres) 

81-4 

421-5 

159-5 

626-0 

208-9 

673-8 

306-9 

774-4 

Minerals : 

Iron ore (lakh ton- 





1,80 

1.93 

nes)tt 

30 

43 

1,10 

1,52 

Coal (lakh tonnes) 
Railways : freight 

3,28 

3,90 

5,55 

6,44 

7,03 

7,10 

carried (ikkh 
tonnes) 

9,30 

11,6 

15.60 

19,40 

20,30 

20,16 

Road Transport : 





commercial ve- 
hicles on road 
(thousand) 

1,16 

1,66 

2,24 

3,12 

3,32 

3,39 

Shipping tonnage 



14-0 

15-4 

18-7 

(lakhgrt) 
General eiucmltn 

3-9 

4-8 

8-6 




Students in 

schools (lalrh) 

2,35 

3,13 

4,47 

6,30 

6,77 

7,13 

Technical cduca 







tion : engineer 







ing and techno 
, logy— degree- 


1 





level annual ad 
mission (thou 
saniQ 

4-1 

5-S 

13-8 

23-S 

24-7 

25-0 

Health : 

Hospital bee 

s 






(thousand) 

1,13 

1,25 

1.86 

2,29 

2,40 

2.47 

Doctors (practi 

5- 


in^ (thousand 

56 

j 66 

70 

I 82 

1 

86 

90 


•Calendar year. 

••Calendar years 1951 1955, 19S0, 1954, 1965 and 1966. 
tBxcludintt ftcc»<5snriM * 


i— ^ — — “an* 

ttBxcIudes output in Goa. 
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PROGRESS DURING 1966-p 

Expectations tliat in 1966-67 the economy would recover from the 
serious setback suffered in 1965-66 did not materialise. The country had 
a poor agricultural season mainly for want of timely rains which resulted in 
severe drought conditions over extensive areas. The production of food- 
grmiBi amounted to 7.5 crore tonnes against a target of 9-7 crorc tonnes 
(output in 1965-66 wa^ 7.2 crore tonnes, and in 1964-65 a record 8.9 
crore tonnes). The same was generally true of non-food crops. The 
index of agricultural production in 1966-67 (1949-50=100) was an esti- 
mated 132.4 conipared to 132.7 in 1965-66 and 158.5 in 1964-65. 

The rate of growth in industrial^- production has also been held back 
in the past few years for a variety of reasons. Thus, while industrial pro- 
duction increased by 8.5 per cent in 1963-64 and 7 per cent in 1964-65, 
the rate dropped to 4 per cent in 1965-66 and 2.8 per cent in 1966-67. 
An important reason for the slow rate of growth in industry was the setback 
in agricultural production. Among other reasons were delays in creation 
or full commissioning of new capacity in certain industries such as cement, 
aluminium, steel flat products, etc., and shortage of imported ra,w materials 
and components as a result of reduced foreign exchange allocations during 
1965-66 which affected production over title greater part of .1966-67 in 
several industries, particularly in engineering and chemicals. 

Ihe target for additional installed power capacity during 1966-67 was 
20 lakh kw; the actual increase was of 12.7 lakli kw. The shortfall was 
caused by a variety of reasons. Some of the imported equipment was im- 
pounded by Pakistan after the 1965 conflict with our country. Again, 
release of foreign exchange for imports, delivery by the suppliers or commis- 
sioning of projects were delayed. At the end of 1966-67, the installed 
capacity was 114.4 lakh kw against the Third Plan target of 126.9 lakh kw. 

The- rail transport capacity at the end of the Third Plan was estimated' 
at 23 crorc tonnes. The originating traffic on the railways, which was 
expected to increase to 21.6 crore tonnes in 1966-67 actually declined from- 
20.3 crore tonnes in 1965-66 to 20.16 crore tonnes in 1966-67. 

National income in 1966-67 at current prices has been estimated at 
Rs. 24,157 crores compared to Rs. 21,064 crores in 1965-66. This in- 
crease of 14.7 per cent is composed of 1.7 percentage points by' growth of 
real income and the bajanoe of 13 percentage points by the rise in the 
price level. In 1965-66, the national income had suffered a decline of 4.8 
per cent compared to 1964-65. The recovery achieved was, therefore, still 
short by 3.1 percentage points to wipe out the decline. 

The price trend in 1966-67 continued to be upward. The average over- 
all index of wholesale prices rose from 165 in 1965-66 to 191; this increase, 
of 15.7 per cent is the highest recorded in any single year. 

ANNUAL PLAN 1968-69 

The Annual Plan for 1967-68 was given in outline in ‘India 1967’' 
(page 205). 

The general approach of the Annual Plan for 1968-69, in the context of 
the present economic situation, is to secure a feasible rate of -growth with- 
out ^nterating inflationary pressures. The resources position continues to- 
be difficult. The Plan, therefore, seeks to achieve fuller utilisation of the 
infrastructure already created, and fill up the essential gaps in the economy. 

S^torally a-griculture and activities related to its growth have been given 
the highest priority. The new agricultural development strategy introduced 
m 1966-67 is to continne to guide the development of agricultul'e during the 
year. Adcqua,te outlays have been provided for such continuing major 
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schemes of irrigation as arc capable of yielding quick results. Minor 
■schemes linked with electrification have also been given increasing atten- 
tion. , . , , . , 

In the industrial field, the aim is to increase the rate of growth which 
■suffered decline in the preceding two years. This is sought to be achieved 
'by fuller utilisation of the existing capacity, by improving the efficiency and 
■performance of the public sector projects and encouraging larger invest- 
ments in such projects as would provide essential agricultural inputs like 
fertilisers, pesticides, tractors and so forth. 

The main emphasis in the case of essential overhca.ds — power, transport 
-and communication — is the early completion of projects already under 
way. 

'The family planning programme among the social services is proposed 
'to be implemented with urgency. 

In the overall picture, the accent in the Annual Plan for the current 
-year, 1968-69, is on revitalising the economy by providing immediate and 
short-term needs and to fill up the vital gaps for the long-term perspective 
■to ensure future development. 

The total Plan outlay for tlie year proposed for the Centre, States and 
•Union Territories together with a comparative picture for 1967-68 is given 
fin Table 105. 

TABLE 105 

OUTLAY FOR 1968-69 : CENTRE STATES & UNION TERRITORIES 


(Rs. crorcs) 



1968-69 

1 1967-68 


Outlay 

Outlay 

Expenditure 

1. Centre 

2. States 

3. Union Territories 

r. z ~ 

Total ’’ 

1,319-73 

952-33 

65-37 

1,172-00 

1,010-00 

64-00 

1,140-99 

1,000-00 

64-00 

(2,337-43 

2,246-00 

2204-99 


Table 106 gives the outlay for the year 1968-69 and the outlay and 
e.xpenditure forT967-68 by major heads of development. 

TABLE 106 

OUTLAY FOR 1968-69 AND OUTLAY AND EXPENDITURE 
, FOR 1967-68 

(Rs. crores) 


Heads’of Development 

1968-69 

1967-68 

Outlay 

Outlay 

Expenditure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Agricultural Programmes* 

Community Development and Co-operation . . 
Rngauon (including Flood Control) .. 

■Power .. .. . 

, Organised Industry . . , 1 1 V- ■" ’ 

Village and Small Industries . . 1 ” 

Transport and Communications 

Education i , ’ ■ 

.^^ntific Research' .. 

270-24 
57-54 
154-69 
338-80 
539-33 
- 41-41 

426-16 
121-46 
■ 22-03 
88-80 
33-81 

306-65 
69-85 
• 146-77 
384-78 
520-19 
43-55 
' 418-76 

111-66 
, 19-06 
75-84 
36-96 

284-87 
,70-02 
147-16 
400-56 
- •520-85 

44-94 
424-09 
113-82 
■ 18-20 
73-94 
. . 36-86 
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. TABLE 106 (concW.) 


. 1 

2 

3 ' 

4 

Housing and Urban Development 


23-20 

25-87 

27-00 

Welfare of Backward Classes .. 


20-02 

. 17-73 

20-06 

Social Wdfare .. 


4-71 

4-43 

4-50 

Craftsmen Trmning & Labour Welfare 


13-73 

15-31 

13-64 

Public Co-operation . . 


0-48 

0-59 

0-38 

Rehabilitation 


14-65 

16-08 

13-46. 

Rural Works : 


4-50 

6-50 

6-50 

Other Programmes 


21-85 

25-49 

21-25 

Buffer Stock .. .. .. .. 


140-00 

— 




Financial Resources 

For 1967-68, the latest estimate of Plan outlay is Rs. 2,205 cfores for 
the Centre and the States taken together. Against this, their total budgetary- 
resources are estimated at about 813 crores. Budgetary receipts cor- 
responding to external assistance are estimated at another Rs. 1,033 crores. 
The gap of Rs. 359 crores was expected to be filled by deficit financing., 
ActuS deficit financing is, however, likely to be somev/W smaller. 

For 1968-69, the domestic budgetary resources are estimated at: 
Rs. 1,146 crores for the Centre and ttie States and budgetary resources cor- 
responding to external assistance are estimated at Rs. 884 crores. Together 
with deficit financing envisaged at Rs. 307 crores, resources aggregate to 
Rs. 2,337 crores. 

Notes: I . The actual total expenditure in 1967-68 is likely to be of the order of Rs; 2,205 
crores as indicated in Table 105, the sectoral break-up of which is not yet avail- 
able, 

2. Institutional credit of the order of Rs. 120 crores is expected to be available from- 
the Land Development Banks and other agencies for minor irrigation during 
1968-69. The corresponding figure for 1967-68 is estimated at Rs. 59' 
crores. 

3. Institutional credit of the order of Rs. 12 crores will be available from the LIC' 
for Housing during 1968-69 as in the preceding year. 
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Chapter XV . Ti 

AGRICULTURE 

About 70 per cent of the i>coplc in India are' dependent on land for 
ihcir Ihing. Aj^iculture and allied acti\dties account for nearly a half of 
the country’s national income. Agriculture supplies raw materials for some 
of the major industries such as cotton and jute textiles and sugar and pro- 
vides a large proportion of the country’s exports. 

LAND UTILISATION 

The total geographical area of the country is 32.68 crore hectares. Land 
utilisation statistics are available for 30.59 crore hectares or 93.6 per cent 
of the total area. The following table gives details of land utilisation in 
India for 1950-51 and 1964-65. 


TABLE 107 
LAND UTILISATION 

{in crore hectares) 


Particulars 

1950-51 

1964-65* 

Total geographical area 

Total reporline area for land utilisation 

Forests 

Not available for cultivation— .. .. 

(Q ^^rea put to non-agricultural uses 

, ,60 Barren .and uncultivable land 

Total . . 

Other uncultivated land excluding fallow lands— 

U) FcTTOncnt pastures and grazing lands 

troves .. „ .. 

6(0 Cultivable waste „ _ „ 

Total .. 

Fallow lands— 

(0 Current fallows . . 

(li) Others 

Total . . 

Net area sown 

Area sown more than once 

Total cropped area 

32-68 

28-43*’ 

4-05 

32-68 

30-59) 

6-11 

M2 

3-63 

1-52 

3-50 

4-75 

5-02 

0- 67 

1- 99 

2- 29 

1-48 

0- 42 

1- 74 

4-95 

3-64 

9*? 1 

1-11 

0-92 

2-81 

2-03 

11-87 

1-32 

13-79 

2-02 

13-19 

15-81 


Irrigated Area 

under cultivation, 19 per cent is irrigated. During 
1950-51 to 1964-65, the net irrigated area incresfsed by 54 lakh 
Hectares as shot vn in the following table ; 

^*Provitional. ~~ ^ — — — 

j?lV^®*^^^^f®rGoa,DainanandDiu,Dadraand'Nagar Havcii, Nagaland, 
HdichOTy, which were non-reporting. 

I Qcs not include data for Dadra and Nagar Haveli which arc non-reporting. 
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lO-'.S 


TA‘iU> |i,? 

Ara'.A uNDru iniuc^'noN 


i(-s cn'f<’h/‘CiRr{s) 


S nirce vt irtift'-lion 

I'Ou-il 

1 

I'l-, 

i^r 


0-f.1 

I'll j 


TanJ.'. .. 

0* •* .t6 


•r0-t2 

Wells 

n-st 

U-70 


Other inU!Ce> _ 

tl.JO 

o-:5 1 

--Q-05 

TorAi 1 

2 -O') 

2-F? i 

+ 0-5S 


Tna two oiilstnndin'’, fcnturcs of nwlcultuMl productioa in India are the 
wide variety of cropr> and the preponderance of food over non-food crops. 
The table below shows the area under major crops in 1950-51, 1955-56, 
1960-61, 1965-66 and 1966-67. 

TAtstn loy 

Attrjt UNDf.ii fUiNctrAi. crtoi’ii 


f/'J ihauzanJ he:tn^c:) 


Ccor 

1950-51 


lVW-01 

j ]9C>5-t6* 

156M.7t 

Rice 

3,0?,t0 

3,15,21 

3.41,28- 

i 3,52.73 

3,55,98 

Jovar 

t,5S,7I 

1.73.62 

1,84,12 

i 1.75.0-! 

1,80,01 

Bajr.a 

S0,7J 

1,13.38 

1,14,69 

1,15,63 

I.2-J.5S 

M aizc . . 

31.59 

36,96 

44,07 

47,65 


Ragi 

22.03 

23.07 

25,15 

22.56 

23,75 

Small millets 

•14,05 

53,35 

49,55 

44,.t4 

1,26.56 

47,20 

Wheat . . 

97.4 G 

1.23,67 

1.29.77 

1.31.35 

Barley 

31,13 

34.1K 

32,05 

20,33 

28..<9 

Total CcnrAis 

7,82,30 

8,73,44 

9,20,18 

9,10J94 

9,42.07 

Gram 

75,70 

97.79 

92,76 

79,93 

■1^ 

Tur 

21.81 

22,87 

24,33 

24.83 


Other pulses 

93.40 

1.11,50 

1.18,54 

1,16,04 

n 

Total Foodoiui.vs 

9,73,21 

11,05,60 

11,55,81 

■QgQQ 

n.64.65 

Potatoes . . 

2.40 


3.75 

4.80 

4.71 

23,29 

Sugarcane 

17,07 


24,15 

27,80 

Black pepper 

SO 


1,03 

1.02 

1.02 

' Chillies . . 

5,92 


6,67 

6,52 

6.74 

Ginger 

17 

16 

19 

22 

21 

Tob.acco . . 

3.57 

4,10 

4,10 

3,72 

3,98 

Groundnut 

44.94 

51.33 

64,63 

74,28 

72.51 

Castorsced 

5.5S 

5,74 

4.66 

4.09 

4,12 

Sesamum 

Rapesced and mus- 

22,04 

22,93 

21,69 

24,80 

26.6S 

tard 

20,71 

25.56 

28,83 

28,8-5 

• 29,94 

Linseed . . 

14,03 

15,29 

17,89 

17,27 

15,26 

Cotton 

58,82 

£0.86 

76,10 

79,42 

78,34 

Jute 

5.71 

7,0-5 

6,29 

7,57 

7;9S 

Mesta 

N.A. 

2,31 

2,74 

3,39 

3,18 

Tea 

3,14 

3,16 

3,31 

3,42 

3,45 

CofTce 

91 

1,01 

1,14 

1.2Stt 

N-'A. 

Rubber . . 

58 

70 

1,29 

1,57 

■ 

Coconut . . 

6,22 

6,47 

7.17 

8.73 

• N.A. 


* Provisional 

•* Partially revised estimates, 
t Pinal estimates, 
tt Relates to 19C4-G5. 

{ Figures biscd on second c-stlmaic of tur. 
N.A.: Estimates not available. 
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Seasons 

Tlierc arc two well-defined crop seasons, (i) kharif and (ii) rabi. Tlic 
major kliarif crops arc rice, jowar, bajra, maize, cotton, sugarcane, sesamum 
and groundnut. TIic major rabi crops arc wheat, barley, gram, linseed, rape- 
^ecd and mustard. Tlic seasons and duration of principal crops arc shown 
'below : 


TABLE 110 


CROP SEASONS 


Crop j 

Se.tson 

Duration* 

Ricet 



Winter 

51— (5 Months 




Autumn 

4-41 

ft 




Summer 

2—3 

*» 

'Wheat 


4 • 4 4 

Rabi 

5—51 


Jowar 


* * * * 

Kharif 

41—5 





R.abi 

-H-s 

It 




Zatd Kharif 

21 

tt 

Bajra 


4 . « • 

Kharif 

4i 

f p 

■Maize 

.... 

4 4 

Kharif 

4—41 

p p 

Ragi 

«.« 

• <« • 4 ' 

Kharif 


«« 

Barley 



Rflbi i 

5— 5i 

>* 

Gram 


• « 4 • 

Rabi 

6 

♦ * 

•Sugarcane . . 


• 4 • . 

Pcfcnni-at 

10—12 

ft 

Sesamum . . 


4 4 4 * 

Kh.irif 

31 — 1 

»» 




Rabi 

5 

ft 

•Groundnut . . 


« 4 4 4 

Kharif E.irly 

4-41 

«t 




iMc 

41 — 5 


.Bapciced and must.ird 

» • 4 * 

Rabi 

4—5 

fy 




Zaid Rabi 

4 

It 

Linseed 


• 4 • • 

Rabi 

5-51 

*1 

•Castor 


« 4 • • 

KharifKitly 

fi 

It 




Others 

8 

♦ » 

•Cotton 


• « 4 » 

Kliarif Early 

f.-7 

t» 




L.He 

1 7—8 

>t 

Tobacco 


► . 4 4 

Kharif 

1 

t> 

Jute 

• • 

* • 

Kharif 

1 6-7 

tt 


. (Production 

During 1966-67, agriculture continued to suffer drought conditions botii 
‘during kharif and rabi seasons as in titc preceding year. The overall pro- 
•duction of foodgrains, however, showed an increase of 30 lakh tonnes or 
-4.2 per cent as compared to 1965-66. Ihe 1967-68 crop is estimated at 
"9.5 crorc tonnes. Among commercial crops, production of oilseeds, cotton 
and jute increased by 2.3, 3.6 and 19.6 per cent respectively in 1966-67 as 
•compared witii 1965-66. Production of mesta declined hv 5.6 per cent and 
• of sugarcane by 21 .5 per cent. 

•Denotes the number of months in which the crop is on hind. 

TSeasonsrornceindifTercniSiatesarcknownhy diiTcrcnlnames. These arc indicated 


Assam 

‘Bihar 

■ West Bengal 

• Orissa 
."Mysore 


Autumn or Aim or Atts 
Winter or Sail or Bao 
Spring or Boro. 

Autumn or Bhndoi 
Winter Or Aghani 
Autumn or Bhndoi or 
Aus 

Winter of Aman 
Summer or Boro 
Autumn or Bhndoi 
Winter 

Winter or kharif or 
Kartikicrop 
Summer or rabi • or 
Vysakhi crop 


Madliy.i Pradesh „ Early 
t.atc . 

hladras _ I'ihst crop 

Second crop 
aiiird crop 


Uttar Pradesh „ , IZarly 
' lute 
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Table 111 shows the production of principal crops during 1950-51, 
1955-56, 1960-61, 1965-66 and 1966-67 and Table 112 shows tlie all- 
India index numbers of agricultural production of the various agricultural 
commodities and groups of commodities for these years. 

TABLE 111 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


Crop 

Unit 1 

1950-51 

mm 

,1960-61 

1965-66* 

1966-67** 

Rice (cleaned) .. 


2,05,76 

2,75,57 

3,45,74 

3.06,55 

3.04,41 

Jowar 


54,95 

67,26 

98,14 

75,27 

.89,44 

Bajra 


25,95 

34,28 

32,83 

36,55 

45,03 

Maize 


17,29 

26,02 

40,80 

47,60 

49,91 

Ragi 


14,29 

18,46 

18,38 

11,76 

16,00 

Small millets 


17,50 

20,70 

19,09 

16,56 

16,71 

Wheat . . 


64,62 

87,60 

1,09,97 

1,04,24 

1,15,28 

Barely 


23,78 

28,16 

28,19 

23,77 

24,49 

Total Cereals 

■■ 

4,24,14 

5,58,05 

6,93,14 

6,22,30 

6,61,27 

Gram 


36,51 

54,18 

62,50 

42,06 

36,12 

Tur 


17,19 

18,61 

20,66 

17,36 

17,31*»» 

Other pulses 

Hi 

30,41 

37,66 

43,88 

38,58 

35,79 

Total Foodgrains 

it 

5,08,25 

6,68,50 

8,20,18 

7,20,30 

7,50,49 

Potatoes . . 

„ 


18,59 

27,19 

40,60 

34,62 

Sugarcane (canc) 


5,70.51 

6,05,43 

11,00,01 

11,96,42 

9,27,26 

Black pepper 

St 

21 

28 

28 

23 

23 

Chillies fdry) 


3,51 

3,61 

4,19 

3,83 

4,03 

Ginger (dry) 

a 

15 

16 

18 

22 

21 

Tobacco 

it 

2,61 

3,03 

3,07 

2,98 

3,50 

Groundnut (nuts 







in shell) 


34,81 

38,62 

48,12 

42,30 

44,85 

Castorseecl 


1,03 

1,25 

1,07 

80 

81 

Sesamum . . 


4,45 

4,67 

3,18 

4,25 

4,04 

Rapesecd and must- 







ard 

n 

7,62 

8,60 

13,47 

12,76 

12,45 

Linseed . . 


3,67 

4,20 

3,98 

3,35 

2,74 

Cotton (lint) 

28,75 

39,49 

52,93 

47,62 

49,31 

Jute (dry fibre) .. 

1 i 

33,09 

42,32 

41,34 

44,71 

53,48 

Mesta (dry fibre) 


N.A. 

11,62 

11,29 

■ 12,85 

12,14 

Tea 

mnnimag 

2,75 

2,85 

3,21 

3C6 

3,75 

Coffee 

ss 

25 

34 

43 

47tt 

N.A. 

Rubber . . 

rf 

14 

23 

. 25 

50 

N.A. 

Coconut . . 

crorc nuts 

3,58 

4,23 

•4,64 

4,89 

N.A. 


TABLE 112 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PEODLXTICN 


(Base : Agricultural Year 1949-5C = 100) 


Commodity/Group 

weight 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66* 

1 966-67 •• 

A. FOODGRAINS 
Rice 

Wheat 

Total oerealsf . . 
Gram 

Total pulsesjt . . 

r* 

Total— Foodgrains 

35-3 

8-5 

58-3 

3-7 

8-6 

87-9 

101-1 

90- 3 
98-0 

91- 7 

114-2 

131-3 

114-9 

138-9 

118-4 

137- 7 
162-8 

138- 3 
160-4 
129-0 

121-8 

154-5 

124-2 

108-0 

98-4 

120-9 

170-8 

129-9 

92-8 

88-8 

66-9 

90-5 

115-3 

137-1 

120-9 

1Z4-6 

•Partially revised estimates. ‘ 

••Final estimates. 


•♦‘Figures based on second estimate of tur. 
tl8S kgs. each. 
ttRelates to 1964-65. 

‘’“Pt millctS 
sraiu, tur and other puists. 

N.A. ; Data not available. 


and barley besides rice and wheal.. 
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table 112 (concld.) 


Commodity/Group 

Weight 

■iv?j.r<ya 

1955-56" 


J9G5-66 


B. OTHER CROPS 
Total other crops 
Total Oilseeds* . . 
Groundnut 

Total Fibres** 
Cotton . . 

Jute 

Total Plantation 
crops 

Tea 

Coffee . . 

Rubber . . 

Total ^Cscdla- 
ntwis*** 

Sugarcane (cur) ' 
Tobacco . . 

33-1 

9-9 

5-7 

4- 5 
2-8 
1-4 

3-6 

3-3 

0-2 

0-1 

15-1 

5- 7 
1-9 

105- 9 
98-5 

101-4 

108-6 

110-7 

106- 3 

1040 

103-S 

112- 3 
93-8 

110-3 

113- 7 
97-3 

X19-9 

108-6 

112- 4 
149-7 
153-9 

. 135-8 

113- 2 
107-2 
196-1 
146-1 

120-1 

119-8 

112-9 

152-6 

134-0 

142-1 

176-0 

202-1 

125-3 

129-2 

120-9 

264-4 

167-0 

163-4 

183-9 

114-3 

156-4 

125-4 
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Pood Situation 

During the major part of 1967, food situation in tl\c country continued 
to be extremely difficult due to widespread drought and the consequent 
failure of crops for the second year in succession. The worst affected areas 
were Bihar, eastern Uttar Pradesh and some parts of Madhya Pradesh, 
Controlled distribution was continued to ensure regular supply of foodgralns 
at reasonable prices to as large a number of people as possible. 

Internal Procurement 

During 1966-67, procurement operations were intensified both in the 
surplus and deficit States but the total procurement was of the same order 
as in the preceding year. The total quantity of rice procured amounted to 
24.69 lakh tonnes (5.96 lakh tonnes for Central pool and 18.73 lakh tonnes 
including paddy on State Governments’ account). About 8.3 lakli tonnes 
of wheat was also procured in the States of Punjab, Haryana, Uttar Pra- 
desh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan on both Central and State Govern- 
ments’ account. In addition about 9 lakh tonnes of coarse grains and pulses 
were also purchased by the State Governments on their account 

The procurement target of 70 lakh tonnes for 1967-68 khaiif cereals 
consisting of 51 lakh tonnes rice and 19 lakh tonnes coarse grains as re- 
commended by the Agricultural Prices Commission was conridcred at the 
Chief Ministers’ Conference held in September, 1967. It was agreed that 
a rigorous procurement drive should be undertaken during 1967-68. Hie 
methods of procurement were, however, left to the State Governments. 
The methods followed in different States arc : (i) monopoly procurement, 
(ii) graded levy on producers, (ffi) levy on millers and traders, and (iv) 
pre-emptivc/opCTi market purchases. , The system of levy on producers is 
being followed in ^dhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, Gujarat and West Bengal 
for paddy, m Madhya Pradreh for wheat and in Mysore for paddy and 
Kharif c^^se grains. There is informal levy on producers in Madras for 
paddy, ^e system of levy on licensed miUers/aealers was followed in 
Andhra Prad«h, Bihar, Kerala, Haryana, Punjab and West Bengal for 
nee, m Madhya Pradesh for rice and jowar and in Uttar Pradesh for rice, 
lowar, bajra and maize. Purcha.ses are made tlnrough the exercise of right 

rapcsccd and mustard, linseed and castorseed, 
jute and mesta. 

potato, pcppcr, chaiics and gincer 
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of pre-emption in Punjab and Han'ana in respect of wheat. Assam, Maha- 
rashtra and Orissa are following tlie system of monopoly procuremeiU of 
paddy/rice. Monopoly procurement of jowar is followed in Maharashtra. 
Of the crop (1967-68), about 28 lakh tonnes comprising 23 lakh tonnes 
of rice and 5 lakh tonnes of coarse grains had been procured by about the 
third week of March 1968. The actual level of procurement prices per 
quintal fixed for 1967-68 were : rice Rs. 72.80 — 95.25; wheat Rs. .65 — 95% 
jowar Rs. 47 — 56; (In Maharashtra, the price of common inferior quality 
has been fixed at Rs. 43); bajra Rs. 47 — 55; and maize Rs. 48^ — 58. 

The procurement prices of wheat for 1968-69 season have also been 
aimotmced at a uniform level for all the States. They are, for common 
(white) Mexican — ^Rs. 76 and for superior — ^Rs. 81 per quintal. 

Import of Foodgrcnns 

The total quantity of cereals imported during 1967 was 86.72 lakh 
tonnes valued at Rs. 532.17 crores as against 103.6 lakh tonnes, valued at 
Rs. 523.81 crores in 1966. 

Wheat and milo were Imported from the U.S.A., mainly under PL 480- 
agreements, some quantity of wheat having been imported on commercial 
basis also. From Australia, wheat was imported on commercial basis and 
also as gift From Canada, wheat and whea,t flour were imported under 
Canadian Food Aid Programme and also on commercial basis. Imports of 
rice on commercial ba^is were made from Burma, Cambodia, Nepal, Thailand 
and U.A.R. 

The following table shows the import of cereals into India in 1956 and 
1961 to 1967. 


TABLE 113 
IMPORT OF CEREALS 


{in thousand tonnes) 


Cereals 

1956 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1 1967 

Rice 

Wheat and 
wheat flour.. 
Other cereals 

3,30 

11,13 

3,84 

30,92 

19 

3,90 

32,50 

4,83 

40,73 

6,45 

56,21 

I 7,83 

^ 65,83 

- 96 

7,87 

78,33 
i 17,38 

. 4,53 

64,00 

18,19 

Total 

14,43 

34,95 

36,40 

45,56 

62,66 



i 86,72 


Rationing 


The statutory rationing of foodgrains continued throughout 1967 in 
Greater Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, Coimbatore, Hyderabad, Secimderabad, 
Visakhapatnam, Kanpur, Greater Bombay, Poona, Sholapur, Nagpur, Asan- 
sol, Durgapur complex and Siliguri. In the case of Delhi, Siliguri and 
Kanpur it was_ withdrawn in 1968. ITie entire State of Kerala and the 
Umon Territories of Goa, Daman and Diu and Pondicherry continued to 
be uimer the statutory' distribution system. In Hyderabad and Secundera- 
bad rice was derationed from 1st April, 1968. In other States foodgrains 
cqnmu^ to be distributed through fair price shops on the basis of identity 

shops and ration shops in the country 
1967 as against 1-39 lakhs at the end 
r,f population covered under statutorj' rationing at the end 

crores " about 3.1 crores and that under informal rationing 24.5 


Price Policy 

PricS’ *5 Government of India appointed the Agricultural 

? a oontinuing b^is on price iolicy for 

cram and" othpr P^l^'^^^^’ly.Paddy, rice, wheat, jowar, bajra, maize, 

•ft r pulses, sugarcane, oilseeds, cotton and jute, vdth a view to 
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evolving a balanced and integrated price structure in the perspective of the 
overall needs of the economy and rvith due regard to the interests oi tnc 

producer and the consumer. .. r 

On the recommendation of Uie Conimtssion, the Government of inoia 
announced for 1967-68 season tire minimum support prices for paddy— 
Rs. 42 to Rs. 44 per quintal for different States— wheat, jowar, bajra, maize 
and gram among the food^ains and for cotton, jute and sugarcane among 
the cash crops, 'fiicse prices were generally higher ilian those applicable to 
the crops of the preceding season in order to provide incentive to the pro- 
ducers. The statutory ceilings on the prices of raw cotton were removed 
from the 1967-68 season. 

Food Corporation of India 

The Food Corporation of India, came into being on January 1, 1P65. 
Its main functions arc, to undcrtalrc purchase, storage, movement, transport, 
distribution and sale of food^ains and other foodstuffs, to promote ilic 
production of foodgrains and to set up or assist in the setting up of xice mills, 
flour mUls and other such undertakings for processing foodgrains and other 
foodstuffs. , .... 

The Corporation is the biggest wholesale trader in foodgrains and main- 
tains a strategic position in the foodgrains trade of tlie country. It continued 
to feepand substantially its activities during 1967 both in respect of areas of 
its operation and flie commodities handled. With tlie opening of a regional 
olBce in Shillong in January 1967, its operation covered, in varying degrees, 
15 States Alnion Territories. Its operations v/ere also diversified to cover 
purchase, storage and sale of foodgrains, groundnut and groundnut oil and 
manufacture of processed foods and tlicir distribution. A number of dis- 
trict offices of the Corporation arc functioning at important purchase and 
distribution centres in different States 

The Corporation purchased 20 lakh tonnes of foodgrains and about 44 
thousand tonnes of groundnut oil during the kharif (November 1966 — 
October 1967) and rabi (April 1967 — ^March 1968) marketing spasons, 
of v/hich 12.91 lakh tonnes were rice and 4.32* lakh tonnes were wheat. 
The total purchases during flic crop year 1967-68 ending 31st October, 
1968 are expected to rise up to 23 lakh tonnes of Idiarif cereals and 10 lakh 
tonnes of , rabi cereals. 

The Corporation continued to be responsible for the supply of imported 
wheat to roller flour mills and for the distribution of wheat products in 
Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Kerala, Rajasthan, Orissa and Delhi. 
Wheat products valued at about Rs. 40.64 crores were marketed by the 
Corporation during 1967. The corresponding figure for 1967-68 is esti- 
mated at Rs. 43.36 crores. 

Storage Capacity 

The Food Corporation of India had under its control over 15 lakli 
tonnes of storage capacity by the end of 1967, It had taken over a capa- 
city of 11.92 lakh tonnes from the Government of India. With its own 
funds it is constructing new godowns with 85,500 tonnes capacity in Kerala. 
Mysore and Pondicherry of which 39,000 tonnes capacity was commission- 
ed during the year bringing the total capacity commissioned so far to 49,000 
tonnes. In addition, the Central Warehousing Corporation undertook tlie 
cons^ction of 2.87 lakh tonnes of storage capacity' in Andhra Pradesh, of 
which I,08 lakh tonnes capacity was commissioned during the year, bring- 
mg the total capacity commissioned so far to 2-72 lakh tonnes. 

- The Gove rnment of India had a total storage capacity of 20.25 lakh 

“Up to February, 1968. ^ 
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tonnes at the end of 1967, as compared to 20.06 lakli tonnes in the pre- 
ceding year, of which 11.92 lakh tonnes capacity is with the Food Corpora- 
tion of India. The hired storage capacity with the Department of Food 
came dotm to 4.51 lakh tonnes at the end of 1967 as compared to 5.89 lakh 
tonnes in January, 1967. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

After twx) years of failure of crops agricultural production in 1967-68 
showed bright prospects. Under the ‘New Strategy for Agricultural Deve- 
lopment’ the important programmes undertaken during the year included 
development of minor irrigation, cultivation of high yielding varieties of 
foodgrains, double/multiple cropping in irrigated areas, increased use of 
ferti&ers and manures, supply of improved seeds, plant protection and soil 
conserva,tion meastnes and extention of credit facilities. Central assistance 
for State Plan schemes for agricultural programmes amounted to Rs. 136 
crores. Besides the State Governments are given short-term loans for the 
purchase and distribution of fertilisers, pesticides and seeds at 50 per cent 
of the value. In the case of fertilisers, short-term loans a^ro also advanced 
for taccavi on the basis of one-sixth of the cost of fertilisers distributed to 
farmers. During the year, relaxations in the quantum of loan were allowed 
to States affected by drought and sca;rcity conations. As against a short- 
term loan of about Rs. 61 crores sanctioned in 1966-67, a sum of Rs. 105 
crores was prowded in the budget for the year 1967-68. The following 
paragraphs give the targets and achievements in respect of principal agricul- 
tural development programmes. 

Minor Irrigation 

The Third Plan target of benefiting 51.80 lakh hectares of area through 
minor irrigation was fully achieved. The expansion of irrigation by tube- 
wells was continued. Against a total area of 9.95 lakh hectares irrigated 
in 1960-61, the area irrigated during the year 1965-66 was 14.25 lakh hec- 
tares. The number of tubewells a,ctually working in the States at the end 
of 1965-66 had increased to 11,194 from 9,188 at the end of the Second 
Plan. 

The drought of 1965-66 and 1966-67 underlined the importance of 
minor irrigation, particularly wells, tubewells and pumpsets wWch provide 
quick and assured irrigation. Accordingly stress was laid during 1967 on 
the development of min or irrigation. The resources of non-Govemment 
agencies like land mortgage, commercial and co-operative banks. Agricul- 
tural Refinance Corporation and Agro-Industries Corporations were also 
harnessed. The total expenditure on minor irrigation schemes both from 
Government and non-Govemment agencies during 1967-68 is estimated at 
Rs. 156 crores. About 2 lakh masonry wells, 42,000 private tubewells and 
filter points, 1,000 State tubewells and over 2 lakh pumpsets are expected 
to have been installed during the year benefiting 13.7 lakh hectare. 

As part of the raral electrification prograpime to provide cheap electric 
power for lift irrigation, nearly 2.5 lakh electric pumpsets were energised 
during 1965-66 and 1966-67. Efforts were made to mobilise financial 
resources from non-Govemment agencies also for the implementation of the 
programme in 1967-68. 

The Exploratory Tubewell Organisa,tion, whose main function is to carry 
out groimd water exploration in various' parts of the country, assisted the 
drought-stricken States of Uttar Pradedi and Bihar in the construction of 
production mbewell^ The Organisation also continued, in association •■with 
ne umted Nations Development Programmes (Special Fund), the extensive 
groundwater surveys in western Rajasthan and western 
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Soil Conservation, Dry Farming and Land Reclamation 

An outlay of about Rs. 72 crores was provided in the Third Plan for 
die execution of various soil conservation programmes as against Rs. 1.6 
crores in the First Plan and Rs. 18 crores in the Second Plan. 

' During the Third Plan, about 44 lakh hectares were protected with 
various soil and water conservation measures. Of the total, 37.2 lakli hec- 
tares .comprised agricultural land and about 3.2 lakh hectares were in the 
water-sheds of river valley projects where these measures helped in reducing 
the hazard of siltation. The remaining area consisted of ravines, saline, 
alkali and water-logged lands, denuded forests and desert areas. Dry farm- 
ing measures were adopted on about 70 lakh hectares. During 1967-68, 
soil conservation schemes benefited about , 13. 37 lakh hectares as compared 
to 15.12 lakh hectares during the preceding year. 

Soil conservation measures continued in the catchment areas of 13 river 
valley projects in 14 States under Centrally sponsored schemes. An area 
of a,bout 0.85 lakh hectares is expected to be covered by these measures. 

Under the All India Soil and Land Use Survey Scheme, an area of 6.07 
lakh hectares was to be surveyed during 1967-68. Twenty-sk survey reports 
covering 5.57 lakh hectares %yere drawn up and forwarded to the concerned 
States for planning soil conservation and other agricultural development 
programmes. 

All soil conservation research, demonstration and training centres in the 
country have been transferred to the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
since October 1967. 

The outlay for land reclamation under the Plans of States and Union 
Territories was Rs. 3.6 crores to cover an area of 2.38 lakh hectares. Anti- 
cipated achievement for 1967-68 was 1.54 lakh hectares. Reclamation of 
land in the ^ areas of assured rainfall and command of major and medium 
irrigation projects received special attention. Schemes in the command 
areas are being taken up with the assistance of Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation. So far, schemes to reclaim 6.42 lakh hectares at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 33 crores have been sanctioned; 1.04 lakh hectares have al- 
ready been reclaimed. As a result of tho survey of wastelands in smaller 
blocks, 18 lakh hectares have so far been located suitable for cultivation. 

Under the Centrally sponsored scheme of reclamation of waste lands and 
resettlement of landless agricultural labourers taken up during the Third 
Plan, 1.07 lakh families had been resettled on 1.89.1akli hectares of land 
up to the end of January, 1968. 


Manures and Fertilisers 

Despite increasing supplies, the demand for chemical fertilisers continues 
to outstrip supplies. The consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers increased 
to 8.4 lakh tonnes during 1966-67 as compared to 5.5 lakh tonnes in 1965- 
66. For 1967-68 its likely consumption is 11.5 lakh tonnes and the target 
for 1968-69 is fixed at 17 lakh tonnes. The internal production of nitro- 
genous fertilisers. which was 2.3 lakh tonnes in 1965-66 and 3.1 lakh ton- 
nes in 1966-67, was estimated to go up to 3.6 lakh tonnes in 1967-68. 
The balance of requirements is being met throuah imports. Durina 1967- 
68, 9 lakh tonnes of nitrogenous fertilisers were “likely to be imported 
• Consumption of phosphatic fertilisers increased from 1.32 lakh tonnes 

tonnes in 1966-67; the likely consumption for 
1967-68 being 4 lakh tonnes and the taraet for 1,968-69 h 6.50 lakh 
■°°i fertilisexs had also risen from 78,000 tonnes 

lOfiT tonnes in 1966-67; the 1-kelv consumotion for 

1967-68 being 2 lakh tonnes and the target for 1968-69 is 4.5 lakh tonnes. 

7DPD/68 — " 
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For development and utilisation of local resources of organic manure, 
three schemes arc in operation as State Plan schemes, namely, rural com- 
post scheme, green manuring and urban compost and sullage utilisation. 

Rural compost production during 1966-67 was estimated at 12.2 crore 
tonnes; likely production in 1967-68 at 13.9 crore tonnes and tlic target 
for 1968-69 is 14.8 crore tonnes. 

Hie coverage under green manuring during 1966-67 was estimated at 85 
lakh hectares while the anticipated coverage in 1967-68 is 89 lalch hectares 
and tlie target for 1968-69 is 1.03 crore hectares . 

Under the urban compost scheme, 37 lakli tonnes of town compost was 
distributed during 1966-67; tlie 1967-68 figure is estimated at 39 laUi tonnes 
while 46 lakh tonnes would be distributed during 1968-69. 

Promotional measures to encourage the use of fertilisers arc also being 
undertaken. Control on the fertilisers produced by the indigenous factories 
was liberalised from October, 1966, which resulted in the release, for direct 
sale of 30 per cent of the indigenous production. This quota was further 
increased to 50 per cent in October, 1967. The Government of India pro- 
vides to the State Governments short-term loans repayable in sbr' months to 
the extent of 50 per cent of the cost of pool fertilisers. 

Improved Seeds 

During 1966-67, arrangements were made for the supply of large quan- 
tities of paddy and wheat seeds to several drought affected States, notably 
Bihar. The State Governments, organised production and multiplication of 
seeds of high-yielding varieties on a large scale. In some Slates, Seeds 
Corporations were set up to procure and market the seed grown by the 
farmers. ill 

The National Seeds Corporation, set up in 1963, supplied the foundation 
seeds for the multiplication of seeds of hybrids for the high-yielding varieties, 
and also certified the swd crops of these varieties. The Corporation orga- 
nised production and distribution of improved varieties of ground-nut, jute, 
vegetable crops, fodder seeds, etc., and is proposing to take up the produc- 
tion and distribution of cotton seeds. A number of new seed processing 
plants- have been set up. A seed production project is proposed to be orga- 
nised in the Terai area of U.P. with the help of a loan from the World 
Bank. The project is estimated to cost Rs. 20 crores and on completion 
will yield 56,000 tonnes of seeds per annum. In adciition, Central seeds 
farms of the size of 2,000 to 4,000 hectares are also being set up to cope 
with the increasing requirements. 

Plant Protection and Locust Control 

The Directorate of Plant Protection, Quarantine and Storage assists tlie 
States and Union Territories with technical advice, equipment, pesticides 
and piersonncl in controlling crop pests and diseases through, its 14 regular 
Central plant protection stations. 

Dumg 1967-68, the 14 Central stations and two stations specially estab- 
lished in the drou^t affected areas assisted the States in control operations 
against various pests and diseases by giving on loan 10,000 plant protec- 
tion machines and supplying 92,220 kg. and 3,586 litres of pesticides. They 
also imparted training in plant protection methods and techniques to 13,303 
persons. At the Plant Protection Training Institute, Hyderabad, advanced 
traming was_ imparted to 80 trainees from various States and Union Terrfto- 
nw. Spra)nng operations against ^sts and diseases were conducted over 
81,817 hectares. The locust recession continued for the fifth year in suc- 
cession. 
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During the year, the Government of India provided short-term loans of 
Rs. 3.51 crores to various State Governments for the purchase of pesticides, 
liberal foreign exchange allocations were also made for the import of pesti- 
cides, raw materials, equipment, etc., for the manufacture of pesticides. 

- The agricultural area benefited by plant protection measures incrKtscd 
from 1.66 crore hectares in 1965-66 to 2,43 crorc hectares in 1966-67, 
The achievement for 1967-68 is estimated at 3.64 crore hectares, while die 
•target for 1968-69 is about 5,5 crore hectares. 

Intensive Agricultural District Programme (lADF) 

To exploit fully the production potentialities of some favourable areas 
witli maximum irrigation facilities and minimum natural hazards,' a scheme 
entitled ‘Intensive Agricultural District Programme’ (Package Programme) 
was sponsored during 1961-62 with financial assistance from the Ford 
Foundation. The programme has the two-fold objective of (a) increasing 
food production in order to meet the existing shortage as \vell as to provide 
a base for more rapid economic development and, (b) demonstrating the 
most effective ways of increasing food production through concentration of 
resources, both human and material, and setting a pattern of extending such 
intensified agricultural programmes to other favourable areas liaving irriga- 
tion or assured wa,tcr supply. The object is to promote the adoption of a 
combination of improved practices by the farmers by making av'ailable tlic 
needed wherewithal of production like credit, seeds, feritliscrs, pesticides, 
implements, etc. Each farmer is assisted to develop a crop production plan 
for his holding. 

The programme is currently in operation in 17 districts in the country. 

The Ford Foundation arc rendering technical support to five lADP dis- 
tricts VIZ., Ludhiana, Thanjavur, West Godavari, Raipur and Sambalpur 
known as Innovative Districts, in planning, implementing, evaluating and 
reporting on the programmes. The Indo-Gcrman Agricultural Project, 
Mandi, wliich was initially to have been implemented for five years has teen 
extended up to March 31, 1971. TIic Mandi-type project has also been ex- 
tended to Kangra district from January, 1967. For this project, the Govern- 
ment of tfic Federal Republic of Germany have supplied agricultural 
machinery, implements, fertilisers, etc., worth about Rs. 17.36 lakhs. A 
similar intensive agricultural project was undertaken in Nilgiris ^strict of 
Madras from January, 1967. Besides services of a number of experts and 
technicians, the West German . Government have provided agricultural 
machinery, implements, fertilisers, etc., worth about Rs. 12.14 lakhs for this 
project. 

The suMess of the programme in the modernising of agricultnre in tho 
lADP districts is reflected not only in the generation of considerable demand 
for inputs like improved seeds and fertilisers and for plant- protection mea- 
sures, etc. but also in the rising trend of productivity despite unfavourable 
weather conditions and occurence of pests and diseases in endemic form. 
Among the important programmes introduced under the new strategy' arc 
the high yielding varieties programme, multiple cropping programme and 
the ayacut programme. 

High Yielding Varieties Programme 

This programme was introduced in selected areas with assured irrigation 
or rainfall. The high yielding varieties include Taichung Native I, Taichung 
64, Tainan 3' and IR-8 varieties of paddy and certain Mexican varieties of 
wheat and hybrid varieties of jowar, bajra and maize. Trials with these 
varieties during the last few years have revealed that they absorb high doses 
of fertilisers and are capable of ^ving two to four times the yields as com- 
pared to indigenous varieties currently grown in tho country. 
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In 1967-68, the target was to cover about 60.7 lakh hectares under the 
programme comprising 31.8 lakh hectares during the kh^il and 28.9 l^kh 
hectares during tlic rabi seasons. The target for 1968-69 is to cover 85 lakh 
hectares comprising 34 lalch hectares under paddy, 20 lakli hectares tm^r 
wheat and 31 lakh hectares under hybrid maize, jowar and bajra. By 
1970-71, 1.32 crore hectares are proposed to be brought under high yield- 
ing varieties programme.' 

The implementation of the programme in 1967-68 was more systematic 
and better organised than previously. The areas, fields and farmers were 
identified in advance. Supplies of fertilisers, pesticides and improved seeds 
for the high yielding varieties were coordinated practically in all the States 
before the start of the agricultural season. 

The highest yields per hectare reported by some States in respect of 
difierent varieties were ; 

Paddy — TN-1 — 5,568 kgs. (kharif) and 11,565 kgs. {rabi)', Tainan-3- 
6,455 kgs. {kharif) and 8,407 kgs. irabi); ADT-27'-^,282 kgs. (aver- 
age) and Taichung-65 — 9,637 kgs. (in Mysore State). 

^^fileat-Mexican — 9,191 kgs. (in Rajasthan) and K-68 — 3,699 kgs. 
(Uttar Pradesh). 

Multiple Cropping 

The object of the Multiple Cropping Programme is to grow two or three 
crops per year through the introduction of short duration varieties with 
sufiicient fertilisers and manures in the single cropped irrigated area. 

The target for 1967-68 was to cover -30 lakh hectares under multiple 
cropping. Preliminary steps were taken during the year and the progr^me 
was expected to be implemented by the' States mostly during the rabi and 
summer seasons. 

Ayacut Development 

The Ayacut Development Programme aims at bringing about an inte- 
grated development of large tracts of areas likely to receive new irrigation 
from major and medium projects, involving large-scale land levelling and 
shaping, construction of field channels and field drains, etc., and better 
water utilisation with a view to maximising agricultural production. The 
general ayacut development programme is being executed in the State sec- 
tor mainly in Andhra Pradesh under the Nagarjunasagar Project ayacut, 
in Mysore under the Tungabhadra Project ayacut, in Maharashtra under a 
number of medium irrigation projects, in Madras under Parambikulam 
Aliyar Project ayacut and in Rajasthan rmder the Rajasthan Canal Project 
ayacut. 

It is proposed to concentrate on Centrally sponsored pilot projects to 
be implemented in compact blocks, each covering about 4,000 hectares to be 
located mainly in ayacuts where the percentage of unutihsed potential is 
very' high. Ten such pilot projects in different States have been finalised 
which are expected to come into full swing in 1968-69. 

Central State Farms 

The existing Central State Farms at Suratearh (established in 1956) and 
■at Jetsar. in the Rajasthan Caiial area (established in 1964-65) have been 
reorganised into a combined set-up for more efficient working of the two. 
An area of l,/98 hectares during the kharif and 7.961 hectares durina the 
seasons of 1967-68 was sown at Suratgarh as compared to 2,094' and 
75614 hectares respectively during the preceding year. An area of 1,986 
hectares during the kharif and 240 hectares durins the rabi seasons of 1967- 
68 was sown at Jetsar Farm as compared to 1,900 and 444 hectares res- 
pectiveiy during the previous year. 
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Under an agreement signed in November 1966, the USSR Government 
was to supply machinery worth Rs. 1.5 crores free oi charge for setUng up 
five States Farms. One of these has started working in the periphery ar^ 
of Hirakud reservoir in Orissa, Tire otlier four will be set up in Punjab, 
Haryana, Mysore a^id Bihar. 

A gro~Iiidiistries Corporations 

In order to accelerate development of efficient agriculture by ensuring 
prompt and adeguale supply of inputs like farm machinery, improved 
implements, etc., processing and storage of agricultural produce and to pro- 
mote such other activities, Agro-Industries Corporations have been set up 
under the Companies Act 1956 in ten States viz. Andhra Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, Haryana, Mysore, Madras, Maharashtra, Orissa 
and Assam, Tlie Central Government and the State Governments concern- 
ed have participated in their equity capital. So far the Government of India 
have contributed Rs. 4.84 crores towards the share capital of these Corpo- 
rations. 

The Bihar Corporation has already launched a massive programme for 
'the supply of tractors, pumpsets, power threshers and other agricultural 
machinery to cultivators on hire-purchase terms. The Maliarashtra Corpo- 
ration has taken steps to set tip a superphosphate plant, an N.P.K. granular 
fertilizer plant, cattle and poultry feed compounding factories and maize 
milling plant. The Corporation of Uttar Pradesh has undertaken the produc- 
tion of different types of acricultural implements and assembly of 21etor-201l 
tractors. 

Agricultural Refinance Corporation . 

The Agricultural Refinance Corporation was set up under the Agricul- 
tural Refinance Corporation Act 1963, for granting ihcdium-tcrm and long- 
term credit by way of refinance or otherwise, for the development of agn- 
culture, animal husbandry, dairy^ farming, pisiculture and poultry farming. 

The Corporation’s authorised capital is Rs. 25 crores divided into 
25,009 shares of Rs. 10.000 each. The issued and subscribed capit.al is 
Rs. 5 crores consisting of 5,000 shares of Rs. 10,000 each, fully paid-up 
and held by (i) Reserve Bank of India, (ii) Central land mortgage banks 
and State co-operative banks, (iii) scheduled banks. Life Insurance Cor- 
poration of India, insurance and investment companies and co-operative in- 
surance societies, TIic shares of the Corpor.ation are guaranteed by the 
Central Government as to the repayment of the pr’ncipal and payment 
of a minimum annual dividend. The dividend has been fixed at 4}- per 
cent in the case of the first issue. Tlic shares of the Corporation axe 
deemed as trustee securities and approved securities for the mirposc of the 
Insurance Act, 1938, and the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. 

Soon after the establishment, the Government of India had gh-en the 
Corporation an interest-free loan of Rs. 5 crores. the repayment commencing 
after 15 years. The Corporation has since drawn anotlier loan of Rs 3 
crores from the Government of India on which interest is payable. It is 
also authorised to accept deposits for periods exceeding 12 months and to 
issue bonds and debentures. Tlie maximum borrowing power of the Cor- 
poration ic limited to 20 timet: its paid up capita] and revenue fund. 

The management of the Corporation vests in a nine-member Board 
of Directors including the Managing Director with the Deputy Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India in charge of Agriculutral Credit as Chair- 
man. Other directors include three representatives of the Government of 
India, a representative 'Of the Reserve Bank, one representative each from 
(i) Central land mortgage banks, (ii) Stgte co-operative banks, and (iii) 
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scheduled commercial banks, Life Insurance Corporation and insurance and 
investment companies. 

Assistance from the Corporation is available for financing (i) the re- 
clamation and preparation of land so that facilities for irrigation in parti- 
cular, are fully utilised, (ii) the development of special crops such as 
arecanut, coconut, cashevv-nut, cardamom, coffee, tea, rubber, etc., (iii) 
the development of mechanised farming, use of electricity throu^ tube 
wells, pump sets, etc., and (iv) the development of animal husbandry, 
dairy farming, pisciculture (including co-operative fisheries) and poultry 
farming. 

Central co-operative land mortgage banks, state co-operative banks and 
scheduled 'banks which are shareholders of the Corporation are eligible for 
refinance facilities from the Corporation. 

Refinance facilities are available for both medium-term and long-term 
loans. Medium-term financial assistance is available for periods of toee 
to five years. Long-term assistance, i.e. refinance or loans for periods 
exceeding five years are restricted to a maximum period of 15 years and 
in exceptional cases up to 20 years on merits. 

Under Section 22(4) of the Act, the repayment of principal and pay- 
ment of interest on the loans granted by the Corporation are fully ^d 
unconditionally guaranteed by the Government. However, the Corporation 
may waive the requirements of Government guarantee in cases in which 
‘other security’ to the satisfaction of the Board is provided. 

During the four years since its inception in 1963-64, the Corporation 
has sanctioned 95 development schemes involving a total financial outlay 
of Rs. 75.83 crores, the Corporation’s commitment being Rs. 62.20 crores. 
Of these, 66 schemes are to be financed through Central land 
mortgage banks, 22 through sheduled commercial banks and 7 through 
State co-operative banks. Of the 95 schemes, 25 arc concerned with 
land reclamation and soil conservation, 28 with minor irrigation, 32 
with development of plantations, tea, coffee, rubber and special crops, 4 
with development of fisheries, 4 with development of poultry farming and 
2 with provision of agricultural implements. 

The total disbursements made by the Corporation since its inception 
amount to Rs. 10.40 crores. During 1967-68 it disbursed Rs. 3.87 crores 
including Rs. 3.38 crores to 7 central land mortgage banks, Rs. 20 lakh 
to a state co-operative bank and Rs. 29 lakhs to scheduled banks. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

The Directorate of Marketing and Inspection carries out various' schemes 
for (a) grading and standardisation of agricultural commodities, (b) regu- 
lation of markets and market practices, (c) marketing research and surveys, 
(d) training of personnel in agricultural marketing, (c) market extension, 
and (/) administration of Fruit Products Order, 1955 and of Cold Storage 
Order, 1964.. 

Grading and Standardisation 


The grading of agricultural and livestock produce both for internal and 
export trade is carried out under the provisions of the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marketing) Act, 1937. The commodities for export com- 
pi^sonly graded under Sea Customs Act, 1962 are unmanufactured 
tobacco, sannhemp, wool, bristles, goat hair, lemonerass oil, palmrosa oil, 
sandalwood oil, myrobalans,^ walnuts, chillies, cardamom, black pepper, 
garlic, tendu leaves, table potatoes, animal casings, 

” respect of cora- 

fortbee ^ internal trade is being carried out on a voluntary basis 

,, , g table oils, butter, cotton, eggs, wheat flour, rice, potatoes, gur. 
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bura, arecanut, fruits and honey, etc. During 1967, voluntary grading for 
internal consumption was extended to pulses, chillies and ground spices 
like turmeric, coriander and curry powders. 

To provide adequate labora,tory facilities for fixing grade standards for 
new commodities and for revising old grade standards, where necessary, a 
Central Agraark laboratory at Nagpur and eight regional Agmark labo- 
ratories at Guntur, Madras, Cochin, Kanpur, Rajkot, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Sahibabad (Ghaziabad) have been established. Two regional laboratories 
are expected to bei set up during 1968 at Patna and Bangalore. 

With a view to ensuring adequate return to the producer-seller for the 
quality of his produce, 377 grading units for grading at the producer level 
have been set up in the regulated markets, selected marketing Co-operatives 
and in warehouses in various States. 

Regulation o/ Markets 

Regulation of markets and market practices in India is done under the 
AgricuUural Produce Markets Act, except in a few States. During 1967-68, 
110 additional markets and market-yards were brou^t imder regulation in 
different States, raising the total number of such markets in the country to 
1,810. 

Marketing Investigations and Surveys 

The Market Research and Survey Wing carries out countrywide market- 
ing surveys for important agriculture, horticulture and livestock commodi- 
ties. During 1967, marketing survey reports in respect of walnuts, pineapple, 
omon, colecrops, tomato, grapes and banana, were pubfished. 

The Market Extension Cell of the Directorate in collaboration with State 
Marketing Departments, organises effective services for the dissemination of 
information regarding marketing services, regulatory measures, handling 
and storage of 'agricultural produce, etc. among the producers, traders and 
consumers. The Cell has been conducting publicity through different 
media for popularising Agmark products. 

Training of Personnel in AgricuUural Marketing 

There are three courses for training of personnel in agricultural mar- 
keting, viz., (i) eleven-month course at Nagpur for training superior person- 
nel of the State Marketing Departments, (ii) five-month course organised at 
Sangli, Lucknow and Hyderabad for the training of marketing secretaries 
and marketing snpciintendents of regulated markets and, (iii) three-month 
course for training graders, grading supervisors and assessors a,t Nagpur and 
Madras. Daring 1967, 28 persons were trained under the eleven-month 
course and 82 and 184 candidates in the other two courses. 

Administration of Fruit Products and Cold Storage Orders 

Under the Fruit Products Order, 1955, enforcement of quality control 
and rendering advisory guidance for the promotion of the industry on sound 
scientific lines were carried out as before and during' 1967, licences 
were granted to 1052 firms for the manufacture and sale of fruit and vege-^ 
table products. The Inspectorate staff carried out 3,373 inspections of pro- 
cessing units, detected 49 unauthorised manufacturers, suspended 28 
licenses and detained 23,231 kcs., seized 1,852 kgs. and destroyed 2 750 
kgs. of suWandard products. The Cold Storage Order, 1964 issued under 
the Essential Commodities Act 1955, came into force from January, 1965. 
The Order makes it obligatory for all cold storages with a capacity of 8-5 
cubic metres or more storing food articles, to take out. licenses from the 
Agricultural Marketing Adyisor to the Government of India. During 1967, 
783 cold storage licences were issued and permission was granted for expan- 
sion of 99 existing and for the construction of 223 new cold borages. 
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FORESTRY 


India’s forests cover 7.33 laldi sq. km., that is about 23 per cent of 
the total geographical area of the country. The per capita forest area 
works out aronly 0.2 hectares in India. Not only is the forest area pro- 
portionately smaller, but it is also unevenly distributed and the productivity 
per acre' per annum is substantially below the average yield of forests in 
other countries. In view of these facts, the National Forest Policy Resolu- 
tion of 1952 'proposed that the area under forests be steadily raised to 33.3 
per cent of the total land area, the proportion to be aimed at being 60 per 
cent in hilly regions and 20 per cent in the plains. The table given below 
shows the area under forests in 1950-51, 1955-56, 1960-61, 1963-64 and 
1964-65. 


TABLE 114 

AREA UNDER FORESTS 


(sq. kilometres) 


Description 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1963-64* 

1964-65* 

1. From out-turn 
point of ivcif 

(a) Merchantable . . 

(b) Inaccessible . . 

5,84.599 

1,33,431 



5,94.447 

1,52,854 

5,90,064 

1,62,918 

Total 

7,18,030 

7,03,661 

6,89,559 

7,47,301 

7,52,982 

2. By legal status 

(a) Reserved 

(b) Protected 

(c) Unclassed 

3,44,405 

1,17,928 

2.55,697 

3,59,468 

1,68,523 

1,70,241 

3,16,094 

2,40.544 

1,32,921** 

3,27,176 

2,16,979 

1.82,067 

3,27.181 

2,26,027 

1,79,412 

Total 

7,18,030 

7,03,6611 

6,89,559 

7,47,301 1 

7,52,982tt 

3. By composition 
(c) Coniferous 
(b) Broad leaved . . 

(OSal 

(ii) Teak 

(lit) Miscl 

36,304 

1,05,535 

43,470 

5,32,721 

25,216 

1,08,389 
' 58,132 
5,06,495 

44,351 

■ 

1,13,509 

87,503 

4,44,196 

45,074 

95,247 

89,906 

5,17,074 

46,144 

97,818 

91,222 

5,17,798 

Total 

7,18,030 

7,03,661 1 

6,89,559 

7,47,301 

7,52,982 


Production 


Table 115 shows the quantity and value of timber and firewood pro- 
duced during 1950-51, 1955-56, 1960-61, 1963-64 and 1964-65. 


TABLE 115 


PRODUCTION OF TIMBER ANT) nREWOOD 


Quantity (thousand cubic meires) 


Year 

Timber 

Round 

wood 

Pulp 

and 

match- 

wood 

Fire- 

wood 

Charcoa 

woo 

Total 

Tota 

value 

(thousand 

rupees) 

1950-51 . . 

1955-56 . . 

1960-61 . . 

1963- 64* .. 

1964- 65* .. 

29 92 
33’94 
45,94 
65,43 
59,26 

8,37 

7,20 

7.54 

5,96 

5,13 

13' 

42 

SO 

14 

12 

1,11,66 

92.33 

1,13,51 

1,22,59 

1.25,74 

7,81 

15,76 

2,93 

2,27 

1,86 

1,57,89 

1.49,65 

l,70,96tt 

1,96,39 

1,92,11 

19.08.07 
27,68,82 

49.74.08 
59,45,02 
58,56,30 


•Provisional. 


proVi^el^aXnclSscdSfno? 

tlncjudes 5.429 sq. km. for which details are not av'^ilable 
prote"Jtednndi^fiLed"is^^^ot1^^^ Kashmir for which 'break-up into reserved. 

protot""SoSccl'hnot°Sw^.™^^'^^ break-up into reserved, 

ttlncludes 24.03J cubic metres for which details are not available. 
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TABLE 117 (canM.) 

Description 

1^50 

census 

census 

2. Buffaloes 

(а) Males over 3 years 

(б) Females over 3 years 
(c) Youngstock . . 

, 1 

(crores) 

0- 7 
2-2 

1- 6 

(crores) 

0-8 

2-5 

1-8 


Total Buftaloes . . 

4-5 

5-1 

3. Sheep 

4. Goats - . . . , . 

5. Horses and ponies . . 

6. Other livestock* 



3-9 

5-5 

0-1 

0-7 

4-0 

6-1 

0-1 

0-7 


Total Livestock .. .. j 

30-6 

33-6 

B—Foiillry 

i 

9-5 

11-4 

C—AsricuUwal machinery 

1. Ploughs .. 

(а) Wooden 

(б) Iron 

2. Carts 

3. Sugarcane crushers 

(fl) worked by power 

(6) worked by bullocks .. 

4. Oil-<ingincs (with pumps for irrigation purposes) 

5. Electric pumps (for irrigation purposes) * 

6. Tractoi s (used for agncultural purposes only) . . 

7. Ghanies 

(a) five seers and more 

(i>) less than five seers 

(.thousands) 

3,61,42 

13,76 

1,09,68 

23 

5,45 

1,23 

47 

21 

96 

2,12 

(thousands) 

3.83.72 
22,98 

1.20.72 

33 

5,90 

2,30 

1,60 

31 

78 

1.72 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

The dcvelopmeat programmes of animal husband^, have a three-fold 
objective^ namely, to increase the supply of protective foods, to provide 
drau^t power for farm operations and to improve the output of certain 
products of commercial importance, such as, wool and hides. They meet 
the need for improving nutritional standard and generally enriching the 
rural economy. Efficient animal husbandry has. however, to be pursued 
as an integral part of a sound system of agriculture. The combinatioii of 
crop production with livestock raising enables fuller utilisation of farm 
by-products, increase in income, conservation of soil fertility and fuller 
employment. 

Cattle Development 

Recognising the need for organising cattle development programmes- 
on the lines of the intensive package programme of crops and Iml^g cattle 
development with dairy schemes, the caffie breeding policy has been re- 
vised. Its salient features are; _ selective breeding in recognised breeding 
tracts, increase in milk production among the draught breeds, upgrading 
of non-descript with recognised dai^ breeds and cross breeding y/ith exotic 
breeds in hiHy and other area^ having facilities for rearing and maintaining 
high yielding milch animals. It was proposed to take up 30 intensive cattle 
development projects. Each project covers one lakh cows/she-buffaloes of 
bre^abje age and is linked up with a major dairy scheme. Increase in milk 
production to the extent of 30 per cent in five years has been laid down 

•Comprises mules, donkeys, camels and pigs. 
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as the minimum target for each project. By 1966-67, 22 such intensive 
cattle development projects had been set up in different States. During 
1967-68, five more projects were to 'be set up. Three centrally^ sponsored 
projects have also been sanctioned. It is also proposed to establish 27 bull 
rearing farms, expand 60 existing live-stock farms and to develop 390 
gaushaias into breeding-cum-milk production centres. Three (out of the six 
proposed) Central breeding farms at Chiplima (Orissa), Suratgarh (Rajas- 
than) and Ankleshwar (Gujarat) have been sanctioned. 

It is proposed to undertake intensive fodder development in cattle 
development projects and key rillage blocks. Five regional stations for 
conducting demonstration on forage production with the assistance of 
United Nations Development Programme are also proposed to be esta- 
blished. Sites for three such stations have been selected. 

Poultry Development 

An intensive programme for poultry development by the production of 
genetically superior stock has been launched. Tlie regional poultry farms 
at Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore, Bhubaneswar and Kamlahi have taken up a 
co-ordinated poultry breeding programme. These farms were expected to 
produce 23 lakhs eggs and 7 laWi chicks and distribute 6 lakh breeding 
stock to the States tmd private individuals by die end of 1967-68 as against 
22.27 lakh eggs produced, 6.26 lakh chicks hatched and 5.62 lakh breeding 
stock distributed during 1966-67. 

Under the Applied Nutrition Pjrogramme, 367 blocks were set up by 

1966- 67 and another 200 such blocks were expected to be set up during 

1967- 68. 

Other measures so far taken for the development of poultry arc, setting 
up of 86 egg and poultry production-cum-marketing centres; a poultry dress- 
ing plant at Cliandigarh which is expected to start functioning shortly; 
and assistance of World Food Programme for the supply of 20,000 tonnes of 
maize for poultary feed. Besides a new project has been accepted by the 
World Food Programme under which 25 intensive poultry development 
blocks will receive 50,000 tonnes of maize over a period of 5 years. 

Piggery Development 

Under a co-ordinated pigge^f development scheme, 7 bacon factories, 27 
pig breeding farms and 105 piggery development blocks have so far been 
set up in various States. The bacon factories are expected to be commis- 
sioned during 1968. 

Sheep and Wool Development 

Sheep development has the main objective of increasing the .supply of 
wool and improving the quality of clip. The policy is to cross local breeds 
with rams of exotic fine woolled types in the Western Himalayan regions 
and in selected areas of Deccan Plateau. Arrangements are made for im- 
porting exoti efine woolled sheep from other countries. In north Indian 
plains, the emphasis is on selective breeding among indigenous types. 

A programme of sheep shearing, wool grading and marketing is under 
implementation in Rajasthan with UNDP (Special Fund) assistance. A wool 
grading and marketing centre has started functioning at Bikaner, be- 
sides the centres at. Jaipur and Jodhpur. During 1968-69, this programme 
is proposed to be extended to other important~wmol producing States. A 
proposal for tlic establishment of a large sheep breeding farm with Australian 
assistance under the Colombo Plan is- under consideration by the Govern- 
'raent of Australia. Selection sites for establishment of four large scale sheep 
farms as a Central scheme is also being finalised. 
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Dairy and Milk Supply 

The various dairj' projects included under the Five Year Plans have a 
two-fold objective of providing rumuncrativc market for- the producer and 
assured supply of milk to the consumer ^t reasonable priM. 

The total number of dairj' plants in operation during 1967-68 increased 
to 84, comprising 43 liquid" milk plants, 34 pilot milk schemes, 4 milk 
powder factories and 3 creameries. Tliis included a liquid milk plant with 
10,000-litrc installed capacity commissioned at Ernakulam. In addition, 
43 ’otlicr milk schemes and 6 milk-products plants were in different stages 
of implementation. 

During 1967-68, the average daily through-put of milk of all plants tvas 
about 16 lakh litres as against 15.50 lakh litres in the preceding year. 
Manufacture of dairy equipment has developed satisfaetprily and about 80 
per cent of the equipment is now being manufactured indigenously. 

Tlic four milk powder factories at Anand, Amritsar, Mehsana and 
Rajkot produced on an average 17 tonnes milk powder and infant milk 
food daily. The three creameries at Aligarh, Barauni and -Junagadh, to- 
gether with the plants at Anand, Calcutta, Delhi, Amritsar, Mehsana and 
Rajkot manufactured on an average 15 tonnes of table buffer and ghee 
per day. The construction of a milk products plant at Miraj and a milk 
powder factory at Vijayawada is complete and that of an infant milk food 
plant in co-operative sector at Moradabad (U.P.) is progressing satisfac- 
torily. Three more milk powder plants, two in Punjab and one in Haiyana, 
arc proposed to be set up under Yugoslav Credit Programme. 

Tlie UNICEF Executive Board has approved an additional assistance of 
$1,40,000 and $1,75,000 or Calcutta milk scheme, and Vijayawada milk 
powder factory respectively. The Government of New Zealand, under 
Colombo Plan Programme, have agreed to extend assistance up to 
£• 1,00,000 for the establishment of a multi-purpose dairy' at Siliguri. Under 
a Swedish Credit Programme, dairy equipment valued at Rs. 154.93 lakh is 
to be procured for 13 dairy projects and under a Danish Credit Programme, 
dairy equipment worth Rs. 38.02 lakh for 7 dairy projects has been 
received. 

The six centres at Kamal, Bangalore, Aarcy, Allahabad, Anand, and 
Haringhata impart training to dairy "personnel. 

FISHERIES 

The production pf fish during 1966 was 13.67 lakli tonnes as against 
13.32 lakh tonnes in' 1965. The estimated production for 1967 is 14.2 
lakh tonnes. The following fable shows the production and disposal of fish 
frem 1964 to 1966. 


TABLE 118 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF FKH 


(in thousand tonnes) 


Year 

Total 

catch 

and 

landings 

Disposal 1 

Reduction 

Fresh 

marketing 

Cured 

Sun-dried 

Salted 

1964 .. 

1965 .. 

1966 . . 

1.320 

1,332 

1,367 

924 

909 

963 

ISG 

126 

158 

131 

216 

141 

78 

55 

53 


DnrSf “ffiorts Of fish ^d fish products was 13.13 mores in 1966. 

Re of o^orts was Rs. 16.9C 

crores as agamst Rs. 11.50 crores for the corresponding period in 1966. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

Fisheries development programmes fall into two parts, marine fisheries 
and inland fisheries. Schemes for the former consist of mechanisation of 
fishing craft, exploratory and experimental fishing to locate new grounds, 
improvement of fishing metliods, increasing the supply of fishery requisUes 
and provision of facilities for landing, preservation, transport and marketmg 
of fish. Schemes relating to the development of inland fisheries aim at in- 
creasing production through surveys, introduction of fish culture techniques, 
investigation of fish seed resources and development of reservoir fisheries. 

Mechanisation of fishing craft and the development of suitable designs 
of mechanised craft for different coastal regions were undertaken during the 
first two Plans. At present there are a,bout 6,S00 mechanised fishing boats 
operating in the country. ■ With a view to augmenting exploratory fishing and 
fishing in distant waters it is proposed to' acquire 2 large vessels of 106 ft. 
length and to construct 40 shrimp trawlers of 57 ft. length. Besides, three 
large fishing vessels have been received from Norway under the Indo- 
Norwegian Project. 

The construction of fishing harbours at Bhatkal and Beypore taken up 
during 1966,-67 has been completed while that at Porbander, Umbergaon, 
Karwar, Cannanore, Baliapatnam, Vidiinjam, Tuticorin and Cuddalore 
(II stage) is in progress. A project for pre-investment survey of fishing 
harbours has also been started under the auspices of United Nations De- 
velopment programme (Special Fund). 

Fisheries Extension ond Training 

The .Fisheries Extension Units conduct short-term training courses on 
various fishery subjects, in wliich persons drawn from State fisheries depart- 
ments, community development blocks, fish farmers and fishermen receive 
training. The Extension Units conduct surveys for the location of fish seed 
collection centres on rivers and render technical assistance on various 
specific problems and demonstrate improved techniques of fish breeding, 
live fish transport, deweeding, etc. They also conduct exhibitions, film 
shows and distribute publicity pamphlets. 

Training of fisheries administrative personnel is carried out at the Central 
Institute of Fisheries Education, Bombay -and at the training school attach- 
ed to the Central Inland Fisheries Research Institute, Barrackpore, Addi- 
tional training courses have been instituted at the Central Institute of Fishe- 
ries Operatives. 

Fish Marketing and Co-operatives 

The Central Fisheries Corporation set up by the Central Government in 
1965 has organised a network of collection and distribution centres mainly 
with a view to supplying fisi} to Calcutta market. It procured 1,000 tonnes 
of fish during 1966-67 and the target for 1967-68 is 2,200 tonnes. The 
Corporation has taken over on lease the fisheries of Daraodar Valley Corpo- 
ration. 

The six broad guage refrigerated vans are running successfully and the 
constnictfon of 3 more vans has been completed whuh are being released 
to traffic. Out of 50 ice-plants, 50 cold storage, S freezing plants and 11 
frozen storages which arc under construction, 4 ice-plans and 11 cold stor- 
nges have been completed. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

Tlic first Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted in 1950-51, in 800 
villages, covering a sample of 11,000 agricultural labour families. The re- 
ports of the enquir)^ were published in 1954-55. The second Agricultural 
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Lnbour Enquiry was conducted in 1956-57 in 3,600 villages and data on 
employment, unemployment, wages and earnings, income, expenditure and 
indebtedness were collected from about 28,560 sample agricultural labour 
households. One of the main objects of the enquiry was broadly to a^ssess 
the impact of developmental schemes undertaken during the First Plan on 
the condition of agricultural labourers. 

The all-India report of the second enquiry was published in 1960. A 
summary of the main results of the second enquiry along with a comparison 
with the corresponding data of the first enquiry has been published in the 
earlier editions of this Reference Annual (IMDIA 1961 — 1965). 

Rural Labour Enquiry 

The National Sample Survey have been collecting data on consumption, 
expenditure and income of rural labour households (including agricultural 
labour household), employment, unemployment, earnings and indebtedness, 
among other items. 

Minimum -Wage Fixation in Agriculture 

One of the protective measures to improve the income of agricultural 
labourers is the implementation of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 which 
inter aUa appUes to employment in agriculture. Under this legislation, 
minimum wages for agricultural workers have been fixed in all the States and 
Union Territories except Madras and Maharashtra where such wages have 
so far been fixed in some specified areas. The Central Government has also 
fixed minimum wages for workers in certain agricultural institutions, mili- 
tary farms and archaeological gardens. 

Revision of Minimum Wages 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 also provides for review of minimum 
wages taMng into consideration tlie increase in the cost of h'ving since its 
last fixation at suitable intennls, within a period not exceeding five years 
and for revision of the rates wherever considered necessary'. In 10 States 
^d 2 Union Territories, the wages initially fixed have been revised. The 
Centr^ Government has also revised minimum rates of wages in respect 
of various farms/instilutes. 
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LAND REFORM 

Under the Constitution, the main responsibility for land legislation and 
its implementation is that of the State Governments. Tlic land policy laid 
down in the Plans is a broad common approach to be adapted in the States 
in accordance with the local conditions, needs and requirements of each. 

The First Five Year Plan recognised tliat the pattern of land ownership 
and cultivation was a fundamental issue Jn national development, and set 
out a broad outline of tlie policy to be followed in the States*"-. The policy 
was restated in die Second Plan and the objectives aimed at lyere, first, to 
remove such impediments in the way of agricultural production as arose 
from the chara,cter of the agrarian structure and to create conditions for 
evolving as speedily as possible an agrarian economy with higli levels^ of 
efficiency and productivity and, secondly, to establish an egalitarian society 
and eliminate social inequalities. 

The Third Plan' envisaged as the main task during this period the comple- 
tion of the implementation of policies evolved during the Second Plan and 
embodied in legislation of the various aspects of land reform undertaken 
by the States in pursuance of the accepted policies. 

_ Considerable progress has been made in the implementation of the legis- 
lation in various States. Tlic progress was reviewed by the National Deve- 
lopment Council in November 1963. The Council called upon all State 
Govenments to complete implementation of land reform before the end of 
the Tlurd Plan and set up a committee to suggest measures for strengthen- 
ing and improving the implementation. 

A Conference of Chief Ministers was held in July 1967 where it was 
emphasised that measures should be taken for expeditious and effective 
implementation of land reforms particularly regarding security of tenure, 
regulation of rente, etc., so that the cultivating tenant could effectively 
p^icipate in agricultural production programmes. It also" recommended 
that jjmd reform measures, to be really effective, should be supported by 
provision of a m'mimum mfr^tructure of irrigation facilities and supply of 
high yielding varieties, credit, etc., to cultivating tenants and small 
holders. The recommendations arc being taken into account in the formula- 
tion of the proposals for the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

Jffie measures so far taken regarding land reform relate to (1) abolition 
of intermediary tenures, (2) tenancy reforms including regulation of rents, 
security of tenure and giving opportunities to the tenants to become owners, 
ceiling on land holdings, and (4) consolidation of holdinas and pre- 
vention of fra^entation. The progress and problems relatinc to these 
aspects are outlmed below. 


ABOLITION OF INTERMEDIARIES 

abom V m zamindaris, jagirs and inams w'ere prevalent ir 

teniirpc the Country. The abolition of such intermeffiarj 

come into Htrepi ^ completed. As a result, over 2 crorc farmers have 
owners hecn enabled to become 

mediaries In« Lppn cultivable waste-lands belonging to inter- 

ested in the State and distributed to landless aeticvi 

'AT'. _ « • M ~ ■' ■■ — 
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turisis. The main problem now cnganinti the attention of the State 
Governments is the building up of the revenue agency and preparation of 
land records. In a number o! States this has been completed. Action is • 
still pending in Stales like Bihar and Orissa. This has re.suUcd in delay 
in the assessment of the payment of compensation to e.x-intermcdiariw. In' 
the country as a whole, about- Rs. 320 crorcs has so far been paid as'- 
compensation, out of an estimated total of Rs. 570 crores including rehabi-- 
litation grants and intcrc.st. 


TENANCY REFORM 

The principal objectives of tenancy reforms recommended in the Plans ' 
arc (i) security of tenure, (ii) reduction of rent, and (iii) owncr.ship for 
tenants, TIic progress made in these directions in different Stales is oulimed ■ 
below. 

Andhra Pradesh 

In the former Andhra area, the existing provisions for security of tenure ■ 
arc of a temporary nature and ejoctmeiu of all tenants has^ been stayed. 
The rcni is not to exceed 50 per cent of the gross produce for irrigated lands 
(28-1/3 per cent for lands irricated by baling) and 45 per cent of produce' 
for dry lands. In the Tclangana area, the Hyderabad Tenancy' and Agricultu- 
ral Lands Act applies. The Act conferred protected tenancy rights on tenants 
who were in continuous possession of l.and on specified datCvS. Tlte rent is 
not to e.xcocd one-fourth of the gross produce for irrigated lands and one- 
fifth in other eases, or 3 to 5 time's the land revenue according to the class of 
soil, whichever is less. 

Tlic optional right of purchase under the Hyderabad Act was exercised 
by 14,284 tenants in the Tclangana region in respect of 1.05 lakh acres. 
The provision of compulsory' transfer of ownership to tenants has b«n en- 
forced in Khammam District and in Mulug Taluq of Wnrangal District, and 
18,700 tenants have been made owners of about 1 lakli acres. Recently 
orders have been issued for conferring compulsory' o^vncrship on protected 
tenants in the remaining districts of Tclangana with effect from Augiist 15, 
1968. 

V 

Assam 

Undcr-rn/yo/s and share croppers {odhiars) have been given fixity of 
tenure subject to landlord’s right to resume land for personal cultivation. 
Each undcr-ra/yn/ or adhiar is, however, to be left with 3-1/3 acres until 
he is allotted alternative land of equivalent value in the locality. 

The rights of resumption expired on Fcbruaiy 18, 1963 and under" 
raiyats and adhiars now enjoy complete security of tenure, Tlic crop .share 
payable by the adhiar is not to exceed one-fourth of the produce where 
the cost of cultivation is met by the landlord and one-fifth wlicrc tlic cost 
is met by the adhiar. 

Bihar 

TThc tenant acquires occupancy rights on 12 years’ possession. The 
tenant holding land on a written lease is liable to ejectment on the expiry 
of the term of the lease. Tenants holding land on oral lease cannot be 
evicted except for misuse of land or non-payment of rent. Most of the 
tenants (ftotfl/V/flr.v) hold land on oral lease and, therefore, have security of' 
tenure, in law. In practice, they arc tenants at will. An xmdcT-raiyai of a ' 
landlord possessing more than the ceiling limit (20 to 60 acres depending 
upon tlie class of land) has been given fixity of tenure, subject to landlord’s 
right to resume land for personal cultivation. A minimum area is, how- 
ever, to be left witli the tenant, Tire rent is not to exceed one-fourth of the 
gross produce. 
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■Gujarat 

Tenants have been given security of tenure subject to landlord’s right to 
resume' land on the condition that every tenant generally retains half the 
area leased. The period within which right of resumption could be exercised 
has expired. The rent is not to exceed 2 to 5 rimes the assessment, or one- 
sixth of the gross, produce, whichever is less. 

In the former Bombay area, 9.20 lakh tenants arc eligible for acquisition 
of ownership of an area of 30.6 lakh acres. The actual ownership is trans- 
ferred on payment of purchase price. So far work relating to price fixation 
has been completed in 4.6_lakh cases covering about 14 lakh acres. During 
the course of implementation, it came to the notice of Gujarat Government 
that in 65,000 cases, tenants would lose ownership due to inability to pay 
the purchase price. There were also reports that many tenants could not 
a^uue ownership due to absence from court or unwillingness to purchase 
the land. The Act was amended to give another opportunity to the tenants 
io_ exercise the right of purchase. Tenants who were in arrears were per- 
mitted to pay the purchase price within three years- The Gujarat Govern- 
ment also framed rules to advance Taccavi loans to the needy tenants. 

Rs. 75 lakhs has been advanced to the tenants for acquiring owncr- 

Jammii and Kashmir 


have fixity of tenme, subject to the landlord’s right to resume 
^ whose holding exceeds 12i acres is entitled to 

one-fourth of the produce for wet land and one-third of the 
Se i rcnt*^ landholders can receive up to half the pro- 

the SfoS-rSiS amended, tenants in possession have 

SLI S ienanrt^/-m framed lules to grant Taccavi 

ans to tenants to enable them to acquire ownership of the la^. 

Kerala 


.Refonns Act provided for fixity of tenure for tenants, 
Sf Thl personal cultivation in specified 

inaximiim ofresumptron has since been suspended. The rate of 

crops. For paddy lands the 
?ent. St of ^ For fixafen of f^ir 

Provision has alsn’tippn^^ applications filed, 93,156 have been disposed of. 
of non-resumablp for transfer of ownership to tenants in respect 

April 1 1964 Pmvktn?^ opUonal right of purchase came into force on 
■riS in’ resSt compulsory vesting of landlord’s 

a president’l^ct wac ‘o enforced. In 1966 

Land Reforms Act ^c provisions of the Kerala 

ment to land ovtmprc +r-, • ^ voluntary surrenders, and provide for putush- 

provisions of the Act^*”lV° 1967 °^]e^M “ contravention of the 

•eviction of tenants and was enacted to stay • 

arrears of rent for rf>stnrat;r,^^f proceedings for recovery of 

prorisions rela’tinp to rpnt ° possession of tenants and for extending the 

lie Kerala 

the working of the Land Refo™ ^ A^t “ powered committee to review 
Madlrya PradesT " modifications. 

area of 5 to 25 ac^ tenure in respect of a minimum 

lease. The period in whic^a landlo'd^'^ 

m excess of this area has exoired ^ fcsume land held by a tenant 

® expired. The rent is not to exceed 2 to 4 times 
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the land revenue. Provision has been made for transfer of ownemhip to 
tenants in respect of non-resumable glands*, 4.2 lakh tenants have been con- 
ferred ownership of 9.40 laldi acres. 


Madras 

An interim measure for protecting tenants from eviction was enacted in 
1955 riving tenants security, subject to the landlord’s right to resume lano 
under specified conditions. Rent is not to exceed 40 per cent of the produce 
for irrigated land (35 per cent where irrigation is supplemented by. lift irri- 
gation) and 33-1/3 per cent in other cases. 


Maharashtra , , 

Tenants have been given fixity of tenure. The la^^owners were permitted 
to resume a limited are^ for personal cultivation. The ^nod which 

right of resumption could be exercised has alt^dy e^^d. The rent is not 
to exceed 2 to 5 times the assessment or one-sixth of the produce, whichever 

IS less 

Provision has also been made for transfer of ownership to tenants. In 
the former Bombay area ownership in respect of 16.5 lakh tenants would 
transferred. Out of these about 14 lakh enquiries have been completed 
and nearly 6.8 lakh tenants have acquired ownership of 14.4 lakh acres ot 
land. The law has been amended to give another opportumty to such tenants 
to acquire oxmership as haye failed to make pa3nnent for purchase so far. 
In the Vidarbha area, about 18,100 tenants have acquired ownership ot , 
about 1.70 la^ acres. In die Marathwada^ area even ordinary tenants in 
possession of non-resumable land were to be conferred compulso^ onmer- 
ship, on issue of a notification, on specified conditions. The provisions have 
been enforced and about 4,000 ordinary tenants have acquired ownership 

of 33,000 a,cres. •- , , • 

In Maharashtra ownership has been conferred on 7.40 lakli tenants m 
respect of 21.4 lakh acres. 


Mysore 

A comprehensive legislation applicable ito the entire reorganised State 
of Mysore was enacted in 1961, providing for fixity of tenure, subject to the 
landlord’s right to' resume up to half the leased area. The fair rent is not 
to exceed one-fourth to one-fifth of the gross produce, depending on the 
class of land. The Act has since been amended to remove certain defects, 
and enforced from October 1965. 


Orissa 

A comprehensive legislation was enacted and later amended in 1965, 
which provides for fixity of tenure, subject to the landlord’s fo resume 
land not exceeding half the leakd area; fair rent is not to exceed one-fourth 
of the produce. Tena.nts in non-resumable area are to be provided with own- 
ership rights. Provisions relating to regulation of rent came into force in 
October and resumption for personal cultivation in December 1965.' 


Punjab^' 

Tenants have been given security of tenure, subject to landlord’s right, 
of resumption. The tenant is to be left with at least -5 standard acres unless 
he is allotted alternative land by the State. The maximum rent is riot to 
exceed one-third of tire ;koss produce. Tenants have been given optional 
right to purchase in specified cases. Nearly 22,000 tenants have acquired 
ownership of 1.47 lakh acres. , ^ 

*Ths information relates to the composite State before its linguistic' reorganisation. 
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Rajasthan 

Tenants have been given complete security of tenure for a minimum 
area varying from 15.6 to 125 acres in ditierent parts oi the Stale. The land 
■owner was permitted, up to October 193‘3, to resume land held by a ten^t 
in excess of this .area. Provisron has been made for transfer of ownership 
for non-resumable area. The rent is not to exceed one-sixth of the produce. 


Uttar Pradesh 

All tenants and sub-tenants have been brought into direct relationship 
with the State and given complete security. 


West Bengal 

All rent-receiving interests have been acquired by the State and the 
■under-rniyflte and tenants have been brought into direct relationship with 
it. Crop" sharers {bargadars) do not get tenanty status but have fixity of 
tenure subject to owner’s right to resume two-thirds of the area leased'. In 
case a person owns less than acres, he can resume the entire area from 
the bargadars. Crop share is not to exceed 50 per cent of the produce if 
the landlord contributes the cost of cultivation and 40 per cent if he does 
■not. The land reforms organisation has been reinforced and sub-divisional 
land reforms committees were set up at various places to facilitate imple- 
mentation of the Land Reforms Act, particularly relating to protection to 
bargadars, and imposition of ceiling on holdings. Legislation has also been 
•enacted for protecting the right of bargadars in the crops they cultivate. 


Union Territories 

In Delhi, tenants have been brought into direct contact with the State. 
In special cases, where tenancies continue, rent is not to exceed one-fifth of 
the gross produce or four times the land revenue. 

In Himachal Pradesh, tenants of owners paying more than Rs. 125 as 
dand revenue have been brought into direct contact with the State. The 
landlord can resume for personal cultivation one-fourth of his Tenancy, 
subject to a maximum limit of 5 acres. In the non-resumable area, tenants 
have a right to acquire ownership; 43,000 tenants have already done so in 
respect of 44,000 acres. The rent is not to exceed one-fourth of the gross 
produce. In the areas transferred from Punjab, measures have been imder- 
taken for the protection of tenants. 

In Manipur and Tripura, comprehensive legislation has been enacted 
providing for fixity of tenure to tenants, subject to landlord’s right to re-- 
same, and conferring ownershio rights in non-resumable areas. Rent is not 
to exceed one-fifth to one-fourth of the produce or four times the land 
revenue. 

In Goa and Pondicherty, interiih protection has been given to tenants, 
pending comprehensive legislation. In Mahe. comprehensive legislation has 
been enacted on the lines of the Kerala Act Rent has been fixed at one- 
■ sixth of the produce. Tenants have been conferred security of tenure. 


CEILING ON HOLDINGS 

,... aspects, namely (i) ceiling on future acquisition, and 

existing holdings. Laws imposing ceiling have been enacted 
an States except in the former Punjab area where Government has the 
pow^ to se tie tenants on land m excess of the permissible limit ’ 

'’eVr • different States, in different reaions of the 

-c^cd in f°C^'fferent classes of land. Cenines im- 

■ yOseJ in di„,,rent States and Union Territories are as fol’ows. 
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State 

Future Acquisition 

Existing Holdings 

Andhra Pradesh . . 



18 to 216 acres 

27 to 324 acres 

Assam 



50 acres 

50 acres 

Bihar 



20 to 60 acres 

20 to 60 acres 

Gujarat 



19 to 132 acres 

19 to 132 acres ' 

HarVana , . 



30 standard ajcres 

39 standard acres 

Jammu & Kashmir 



22-3/4 acres 

22-3/4 acres. 

Kerala 



15 to 36 acres 

15 to 36 acres 

Madhya Pradesh 



25 to 75 acres 

25 to 75 acres 

Madras „ . * . . 



24 to 120 acres 

24 to 120 acres 

Maharashtra 



18 to 126 acics 

18 to 126 acres 

Mysore 



IS to 144 acres 

27 to 216 acres 

• Orissa 

, * 


20 to 80 acres ■ 

20 to 80 acres 

Punjab 



30 standard acres 

30 standard acres 

Rajasthan . . 



22 to 336 acres 

22 to 336 acres 

Uttar Pradesh 



12-1/2 acres 

40 to 80 acres 

West Bengal . . . 



25 acres 

25 acres 

Delhi 



24 to 60 acres 

24 to 60 acres 

Himachal Pradesh 



30 acres in Chamba dis- 

30 acres in Chambaj 




trict and land assessed 

district and land 




at 125 in other 

assessed at Rs. 125 




areas. 

in other areas. 

Manipur ... _ 


••• 

25 acres 

25 acres 

Tripura 



25 to 75 acres 

25 to 75 acres. 

Mahc - 

• * 


15 to 36 acres 

15 to 36 acres. 


Implementation of legislation has been taken up in several States. In 
Jammu and Kashmir, where implementation has been completed, 4.5 la|khi 
acres were acquired and distributed. In Maharashtra, 2.46 lakh acres have 
been, declared surplus apd about 1.50 lakh acres have been distributed. In 
West Bengal, about 7.9 lakh acres have been declared surplus, out of which 
the Government has taken possession of 4.35 lakh acres of agricultural land 
which is being leased out temporarily to sha,re-croppers and landless persons 
pending final disposal. In Uttar Pradesh, over 2.3 lakh acres have been de- 
clared, surplus, of which about l.fO lakh acres have been distributed. In 
Assam about 45,000 acres, in Gujarat about 41,000 acres, in Madhya 
Pradesh about 75,000 acres and in Madras about 24,000 acres have been 
either declared surplus or taken possession of by the State Government con- 
cerned. Taking all the States together, about 250 lakh acres have been 
declared surplus and taken possession of by the States. In Kerala, provisions 
relating- to ceiling on land holdinss will be enforced after non-resumable 
areas have been determined and fair rents fixed. However, prowsions for 
disregarding transfers for purposes of determining surplus areas have 
been enforced. In Mysore, it will take some more time to determine the 
smpilus area that might vest in ^Government. . In Manipur, surplus land will 
be taken over and distributed after the record of ri^ts has been completed. 
In Andhra Pradesh. Bihar and Rajastlian steps have been taken to determine 
surplus lands. In Orissa, provisions relating to ceiling have been held up 
due to legal difficulties. In other States and Union Territories they have 
either yet to be enforced or preliminary steps have been taken to implement 
them'. - , 


CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 

Progress has been made in consolidation of holdings in Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Punja,b, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Up to the end of the 
Third plan, 5.93 crore acres had been consolidated. During 1966-67 and 

1967- 68, anodrer 84 lakh acres were likely to be consolidated. During 

1968- 69, it is proposed to consolidate an area of 50 lakh acres. The work 
of consolidation of holdings has been completed in Punjab and Haryana. 
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SUB-DmSiON AND FRAGMENTATION 

The operation of the laws of inheritance and unregulated trpsfers a,nd 
leases haw resulted in sub-division and fragmentation of holdings to the 
detriment of agricultural production. The policy is to restrain this tendency 
by regulating transfers, partitions and leases. _ tti. /- • 

Leeislation has been enacted for this purpose in Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Manipur, Tripura, the former Hyderabad areas of Andhra 
Pradesh apd Mysore. It has, however, not yet come into force in Orissa, 
Punjab and West Bengal. 

CO-OPERATIVE FARARNG 

The role of co-operative farming in the reconstruction of Indian rural 
economy was emphasised in the First and Second Plans. The goal indicated 
in the Second Plan was that such essential steps were to be taken as would 
provide sound foundations for the development of co-operative farming, 
so that over a period of ten years or so, a substantial projwrtion of agricul- 
tural lands was cultivated on co-opera,tive lines. 

During the Third Five Year Plan, 318 pilot projects, each comprising 
10 co-operative farming societies, were to be organised in selected com- 
munity development blocks in the country. Their purpose was to demons- 
trate to, farmers that by pooling their land, manpower and other resources, 
they could increase agricultural production, develop agro-indusrtrics, im- 
prove employment opportunities and raise their standard of living. Societies 
formed outside the phot areas were also to be encouraged and assisted. 

As against the programme of 3,180 pilot co-operative farming societies 
to be cruised during the Third Plan period, 2,749 were organised" up to the 
end of March 1966, with a member^ip of 57,364 and covering an area 
of 2,77,482 acres. In addition, 2,752 societies were organised outside pilot 
projects areas v/ith a membership of 61,471 and covering an area of 3,06,286 
acres. 

During 1966-67, another 521 farming societies were organised. Includ- 
ing the societies formed before the Third Plan, there were at the end of June 
1967, a total of 8.254. co-operative farming societies functioning in the 
country, having 2.08,154 members and covering about 11 lakh acres of 
land. " 

A Committee of Direction, constituted to assess the performance of pilot 
projects, had suggested that, fOr the Fourth Plan, an intensive approach 
should be adopted in relation to both the established successful areas and 
the potentially successful areas. It has also emphasised the need for wider 
efforts in other areas to help disseminate the ideology. The programme of 
co-operative farming has been review'ed by the Plaiming Commission in the 
light of these recommendations. 

The Third Plan laid down that preference should be given to co-operative 
farming societies in the ^ant of lands reclaimed by Government and cul- 
tivable waste lands under the management of Government or village pan- 
chayats and in the settlement of lands acquired in consequence of the appli- 
cation of ceilings. The Dandakaranya Development Authority took a deci- 
sron to organise co-operative farming societies for the benefit of the dis- 
placed persons. A special scheme has been formulated for lands located 
m the Tunaabhadra irrigation project area in Mvsore State. - The Andhra 
Fradesh Government have formulated a Master Plan under which 135 co- 
operative farming societies have been established in Konaseema (E. Goda- 
vari^ district) and 73 of the targeted 400 societies have been formed in 
lai^ds^^^^™^* district) mostly on erstwhile waste or river-island 
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The Na,tional Co-operative Fanning Advisory Board plans and promotes- 
the programme of co-operative farming. In January 1968, the Bomd re- 
commended that (i) State Governments should give priority to revitalisation 
— ^new societies should be organised only in areas having favourable circum- 
stances for growth of the programme, (ii) every society should have a defi- 
nite programme of total poqlmg of lands, (iii) joint cultivation must be 
practised in respect of all lands of the society, and (iv) financial assistance 
should be given only if a society adheres to the principles laid down for the 
programme.' Emphasis is now on qualitative growth. The State Govern- 
ments have been requested to implement the recommendations. 

Fifteen States have also set up advisory "boards. Co-operative farming 
wings have been set up in selected extension training centres to train secre- 
taries and managers of co-operativcs. These centres also organise orientation 
courses for extension staff and assist in the organisation of village camps for 
present and prospective members of co-operative farming societies. 

BHOODAN 

The Bhoodan or voluntary land gift movement owes its inspiration to- 
Acharya "Vinoba Bhave. Describing the aims of the movement, Acharya 
Bhave has said ; “ In a just and equitable order of society, land must be- 
long to all. Tlrat is why we do not beg for gifts but demand a share to 
which the poor are rightly entitled. The main objective is to propagate the 
right thought by which social and economic maladjustment can be corrected 
without serious conflicte.” 

In its practical application, Bhoodan talces the shape of asking for volun- 
tary donations of one-sixth of the land from owners for redistribution among 
the landless. In the non-agricultural sector, the movement assumes various 
forms, such as Sampattidan (donations of money or other resomrces), Bud- 
dhidan and Jivandan (dedication of one’s mental abilities and life to the 
achievement of the Bhoodan ideals), Sadhandan and Grihadan. 

The movement which began on a modest scale on April 18, 1951, now 
covers the length and breadth of India. The target is to obtain 5 crore 
acres of land so that it may be possible to provide some land for cultivation 
to every ^al family. The movement has now widened out into Gramdan, 
i.e. donation of village, the ideal being that all land should belong to the 
village community as a whole. 

About 42.7 lakh acres were donated under Bhoodan up to March 1967. 
Twelve lakh acres of this donation have been distributed. Nearly 39,672 
villages have joined the Gramdan movement till August 1967. 

Several States have promoted legislation for facilitating transfers of land 
offered in Bhoodan and Gramdan and for the management of lands thus 
transferred. Bye-laws, have been framed in some States for the management 
of Gramdan lauds under the Co-operative Societies Act. 



OlAPTER XVII 

CORIMIINTTY DEVELOPMENT 

The Community Development Programme, which aims at the individual 
;and collective welfare of India’s vast rural population, was launched on 
^October 2, 1952, in 55 selected projects, each project covering an area of 
about 1,300 sq. kms. with about 300 villages and a population of about 2 
lakhs. It is a programme of aided self-help to be planned and implemented 
.by tlie villagers themselves, the Government offering only technical guidance 
and financial assistance. Its objectives are to develop self-reliance and ini- 
tiative in the village community, whose efforts are encouraged tlirough 
people’s institutions like panchayats, co-operative societies, yikas mandals 
and others. 

Agriculture, the mainstay of about 70 per cent of the rural population, 
receives the highest priority in the programme. Other activities include 
improvement of communications, health, sanitation, housing, education, 
.women’s and children’s welfare, cottage and small-scale industries, etc. 

The programme is implemented in units of blocks, each comprising gene- 
, rally 100 villages with an area of 390-520 sq. kms. and a population of 
-sixty to seventy thousand. Before April 1958, the programme was being 
.carried out in three different phases. Under the revised pattern, on com- 
pletion of the first stage of intensive development for five years the block 
.enters the second stage during which development is continued witli a rela- 
tively reduced budget provision under the Community Development Pro- 
^amme for another five years but with increased provision from the respec- 
'tive subject-matter departments. By the time a block completes stage II, it 
becomes the permanent unit of planning and development and an established 
..channel for developmental expenditure. Where this is not achieved to any 
substantial extent, the State Government provide post-stage blocks with a 
minimum outlay of Rs. ’ 1 lakh a year. Before entering on the first stage, 
every block has to undergo a “pre-extension phase” of one year with the 
-programme exclusively confined to agricultural development. 

Coverage 

Of the 5,265-1/3 community development blocks into which the entire 
rural India stood delimited as on January 1, 1968, 1,717-1- blocks were in 
Stage I, 2,207-1/3 in Stage II, and 1,336J in the post-Stage II phase, while 
-four blocks were in the pre-extension phase. 

Besides the 43- special Multipurpose Tribal Blocks started during the 
•Second Plan and the 415 Tribal Development Blocks in the Third Plan, 31 
blocks were set up in different States during 1966-67. No new Tribal 
Development Blocks were allotted during 1967-68. 

Table 119 gives details of the coverage and State-wise distribution of 
community development blocks as at the beginning of 1968. 

New Policy Approach 

Early in 1966 the various aspects of Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj were closely examined to consider measures, for - improve- 
ments and to bring the Block programmes in tune with the pace of develop- 
ment and shifts in current priorities. The suggestions arising from the.review 
Were discussed with expert and other groups, considered by the Annual Con- 
State Development Commissioners and subsequently by tlie State 
Ministers for Community Development and Panchayati Raj in their 
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conference held in October, 1966. The main elements in tlic suggested ]^licy 
approaches which are under consideration of Chief Ministers are: continued 
maintenance of an integrated approach to rural development, combined with 
flexibility at the operational level; emphasis on nation-wide priority pro- 
grammes like agriculture and family planning, other programmes of local 
relevance determined in accordance with the local ne^s and resources; 
intensification of special programmes like those for utilisation of Rural Man- 
power, Applied Nutrition, Wells Construction, etc.; and strengthening of the 
Panchayati Raj structure, especially at the district level with commensurate 
functions and resources to enable them to play a positive role in the develop- 
ment of local areas, , . 

FINANCE 

Resources 

Resources for the programme are drawn both from the people and the 
Government. For each block area, development schemes are conditioned 
by a qualifying scale of voluntary contribution from people in cash, kind 
or labour. When State assistance is offered for execution of such projects, 
expenses are shared by the Central and State Governments equally in respect 
of recurring items and in the proportion of 3 ; 1 in the case of non-recurring 
items. For productive works like irrigation, reclamation of land, etc., neces- 
sary funds are advanced by the Centre to the States in the shape of loans. 
The Central Government also bears half of the expenditure on personnel 
employed by the States in the blocks. 

People’s Contribution 

People’s contribution till March 31, 1966, amounted to Rs. 151,30 
crores, (excluding tliat in U.P. during tlte Third Plan), forming about 32 per 
cent of the total Government expenditure which was Rs, 502.22 crores. 

Expenditure Under the Plans 

Expenditure incurred during the First and Second Plans amounted to 
Rs. 233.1 crores. The outlay for the Third Plan was Rs. 321.9 crores, 
of which Rs. 287.7 crores were earmarked for the C.D. programmes, 
Rs. 28.2 crores for the panchayats and Rs. 6 crores for Central schemes. 
The total expenditure incurred during the Third Plan on C.D, programme 
was Rs. 269,1 crores. 

The sub-heads under which this expenditure was incurred arc indicated 
below : 


TABLE 120 

EXPENDITURE UNDER THE PLANS 

{Rs. lakhs) 


Exptnditurc Head 

First 

Plan 

■Qlll 


Block headquarters (including transport, ofBcc building, equip- 
ment, etc.) 

Agriculture and animal husbandry 

Irrigation and reclamation 

Village industries 

Health and rural sanitation 

Education 

Social education 

Communications 

Housing . . . . 

Unclassified (including imported equipment, suspense charge 

10,51 

3.55 

10,83 

2,18 

3.79 
3,44 
2,00 
5,16 
1,73 

2.79 

1 

54,76 

11,00 

1 48,59 
7,01 
16,87 
12,06 
10,19 
12,61 
10,90 

3,13 

81,69 

31,06 

58,61 

13,73 

23.11 

14.11 
13,78 
18,40 
11,67 

2,96 

Totai, 

45,98 1 

187,12 i 

269,12 


•Provisional. 
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ORGANISATION - 

The Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan had indicated an outlay of Rs. 190 
crores for the progrrunme. Due to the stringent resources position only 52 
per cent of the requirements of outlay was approved in 1966-67 and 42 per 
cent in 1967-68. For 1968-69, die outlay approved by the Planning Com- 
mission amounts to Rs. 20.51 crores against the schematie requirements of 
Rs. 40.11 crores and an outlay of Rs. 26.44 crores proposed by the States. 
Outlays approved for different schemes for 1968-69 arc: panchayats Rs. 1.24 
crores; training and publicity (Central provision only) Rs. 50.28 lakhs, rural 
manpower programme Rs. 4.68 crores; u'cll construction programme 
Rs. 3.32 crores. applied nutrition programme (Central provision only) 
Rs, 60 laldis, development of Gramdan areas Rs. 12 lakhs and lok karya 
kshetra (rural) Rs. 12.40 laklis. 

Provisions for the different programmes arc generally on the level of 
1967-68 except for rural manpower programme where the funds provided 
are less than in the preceding year, due to stringent resources. 

Ai the Centre 

The Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Co- 
operation is in overall charge of the programme. Matters of basic policy 
go before a high powered Central Committee. Co-ordination with the allied 
Ministries is secured through special committees. 

In the State 

The execution of the programme is the responsibility of the State Govern- 
ments which act through the State Development Committees consisting of 
the Chief Minister (Chairman), the Ministers of development departments 
and tlie Development Commissioner as Secretary. Tire executive head of 
the programme is tlie Development Commissioner who co-ordinates the 
activities of all development departments. 

As recommended by a working group, in 1963, integrated Departments 
of Agriculture and Rural Development comprising agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, fisheries, community development and panchayati raj, co-operation 
and allied departments, have been set up in Assam, Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, U.P. and West Bengal. The Secretary of the integrated 
department functions as Commissioner for Agricultural Production and 
Rural Development. 

In the District 

Tiic statutory Ziia Parishads arc responsible for tlic implementation of 
the programme in the districts. The Parishads consist of elected representa- 
tives of the people, including the Presidents of the Block Panchayat Saraitis 

and MPs and MLAs of tlie district. 

\ 

In the Block 

At the block level, the Block Panchayat Samiti is in charge of the prOr 
gramme. The membership of the Samiti includes elected Sarpanchas (Presi- 
dents of the vhlagc panchayats) and a few co-opted persons^ representing 
women and depressed and scheduled classes. The administrative personnel 
consisting of a Block Development Officer and eight Extension Officers, who 
are experts in agriculture, co-operation, animal husbandry, etc., work under 
the direction of the Samiti. Voluntary associate organisations, like the youth 
club, farmers’ forum, mahila inandal, etc,, supplement the ■ work of the 
panchayat in their respective functional spheres. At the village level, while 
the panchayat is in overall control of tlie programme helped by associate 
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organisations, the Gram Sevak acts as a mahipurpose extension agent hav- 
ing ten villages in his charge. 

Extension Organisation 

The role of the Extension Organisation at the block and village levels is- 
two-fold. It carries proved knowledge or research of practical utility to the 
villages. It' transmits the problems of the villagers back to research org^isa- 
tions''for special study and solution. It is also charged with the task of pro- 
moting useful corporate life through co-operatives, better farming societies, 
mahila mandals, etc. 

Biock Development Committees 

The Block Development Committees, composed of representatives of the 
panchayats, co-operative societies, a few progressive farmers, social workers, 
women, MPs and MLAs representing the area, function in States where 
decentralisation has not yet been brought about. By convention the com- 
mittees enjoy and exercise necessary powers and are responsible for planning, 
initiation, sanction and execution of the development schemes in the areas 
concerned. 

SPECI.A.L programmes 
Rural Manpower Programme 

The programme seeks to provide additional employment to agricultural 
workers, especially landless, during the slack seasons through a works pro- 
gramme based on community action to create community assets. At pre- 
sent it covers 998 Community Development Blocks. During the Third 
Plan Rs. 19.33 crores were spent on the programme which generated 
employment of 8.25 lakh raandays in constructive programmes, such as 
creation of minor irrigation facilities, soil conservation and afforestation 
measures, flood protection, anti-waterlogging and land reclamation measures 
and inter-village road construction. 

Owing to limitations of resources it has not been possible to cover addi- 
tional areas, during the last few years. Presently, emphasis is on consolida- 
tion of the programme in the existing blocks. Tlie desirability of taking up 
commimity irrigation works as also lift irrigation schemes, on a loan-ciwi- 
grant basis tiirough panchayats with proper integration of the allied depart- 
mental schemes, has been commended to the States. 

Expenditure incurred and employment -generated , under the programme 
in 1966-67 is estimated at Rs. 67.82 crorcs and 25.53 crore mahdays, res- 
pectively. Evaluation studies made by several States have revealed that, 
even on its present modest scale, the programme has provided some relief tO' 
the unemployed and underemployed while the cost of providing employment 
per manday has been less than under the normal departmental arrangements. 

Weil Construction Programme 

This programme seeks to provide simple sources of drinking water in the- 
deficient villages. Hitherto a centrally sponsored programme, known as 
the Local Development Works Programme, it now forms part of the State- 
Plans and is based on local initiative and resources. The cost of the schemes 
is shared 50-50 by the Central Government and public contributions or 
State Governments concerned. Preference is accorded to scarcity-affected,, 
bac^-ard or predominantly tribal areas. During the Third Plan 1,61,506 
wells/hand-pumps were dug with the help of a Central crant of Rs. 20.75' 
crores and public contribution of Rs. 12.76 crorcs. Durinc 1967-68, Cent- 
rai grants aggregating Rs. 33.17 crores were released to the different States- 
undcr the programme 
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.Applied Nutrition Programme 

The prograoime of Applied Nutrition, implemented in collaboration with 
UNICEF, FAO and WHO, -seeks to educate the rural people in improved 
nutrition by promoting production and consumption of protective foods like 
'fruits, vegetables, fish and poultry. Progress has been achieved particularly 
in the horticulture, poultry and pisciculture components of the programme 
in different States. 

(The programme covered 221 blocks by the end of the Third Plan. An- 
'Other 1,000 blocks would be covered during the five years 1966 to 1971. 
■Of these 141 were allotted in- 1966-67 and 181 in 1967-68 most of which 
have by now been selected. Besides 31 special blocks were allotted in the 
•scarcity affected areas of Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Orissa and Mysore. Voluntary agencies abroad offered assistance tlirough 
UNICEF for setting up such special blocks, a special feature of which lis 
\ptovision of drinking ryater supply.) 

OTHER PROGRAMMES 

The workmg of the community development programme in the States, 
is regularly assessed by the Central Government through a system of perio- 
‘dic reports. The appraisal of progress in 1966-67 shows that there was an 
upward trend in the activities relating to distribution of improved seeds 
and chemical fertilisers, cohipost making, land improvement, minor irriga- 
tion, land reclamation, supply of improved birds, artificial insemination of 
animals, adult literacy, organisation' of Gram Sahayak Camps, construc- 
tion of pucca drains, renovation of drinking water wells, improvement of 
existing and construction of new kucha roads. Programmes relating to 
agricultural production receive high priority; within the resources available, 
^amenities programmes also received attention. 

■Agriculture 

Planning for agricultural production is a specific function assigned statu- 
torily to Panchayati Raj bodies in all the States where Panchayati Raj legis- 
lation has been enacted. Their functions include inter alia the development 
of agriculture and horticultmre, popularisation of improved agricultural 
techniques and improved implements, encouragement of fruit and vegetables 
cultivation, propagating and assisting plant protection measures, laying out 
•demonstration farms and working out better methods of farm management, 
'holding of agricultural shows and promotion of co-operative marketing. The 
mew strategy based chiefly on intensification of efforts in selected areas having 
dfae maximum potential and concentration of the needed inputs, credit and 
•organisational support in those areas. The field agency for implementation 
whether in the intensive or non-intensive areas, is the Block, organisation; 
■popular support is to be mobilised through the Panchayati Raj institutions. 
Preparation of the village plans and their implementation is the responsibility 
of the Village, Panchayat and, for' plans at the block and district levels, of 
the Panchayat Samiti and the Zila Parishad respectively. With 29,27,000 
'farm families in the 15 lADP districts, the number of farm production plans 
has moved up progressively from 55.287. in 1960-61 to 14,90,153 in 1966-67. 

‘Minor Irrigation 

Programmes for minor irrigation works receive high priority. Such 
■works carried out in the blocks provided additional irrigation potential of 
13.4 lakli hectares during the year ending June 1967 as against 11.6 lakh 
hectares durina the year ending 1966. The average area per block pro- 
"vided with additional irrigation worked out to 244 and 286 hectares in 
1965-66 and 1966-67 respectively. 
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Village and Small Scale Industries 

In pursuance of the programme for village industries sponsored -by the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission, the target of a minimum of four 
cottage industries per block has been reached in almost all States; attempt 
is now being made to set up eight industries per block. 

Health and Family Planning 

By the end of 1966-67, primary health centres had covered 4,920 of the 
5,200 odd blocks in the countrj'. Shortage of medical and para-medical 
staff, hou'cver, continues. 

Family Planning has been accorded hi^ priority m block programmes. 
There are about 29,075 rural family welfare planning centres, of which 
4,683 are main centres 16,198 sub-centres and 8,194 other medical centres, 
which distribute contraceptives. 

Area Plannmg 

Under a Third Plan scheme for evolving suitable techniques for local 
planning, 28 districts in 12 States had been selected as pilot areas for study- 
ing the processes ioTOlv^ in, and evolving appropriate techniques for for- 
mulation of integrated area plans. The work is proposed to be t^ep up in 
50 selected districts including those where it has been already initiated in 
the pre\ious plan period. 

Tribal Development 

During the Third Plan period. Tribal Development Blocks were consti- 
tuted in areas with concentration of two-thirds or more of tribal population; 
areas with 50 per cent tribal concentration are now to be covered by such 
blocks. 


TRAINING 

A proper understanding of the basic concepts and objectives underlying 
the commimity development and panchayati raj programmes with their 
changing emphasis in field programmes requires training of both officials and 
non-officials connected with these programmes. 

The National Institute of Comniunity Development made autonomous 
two years ago, pursue the realisation of its four-fold objectives, namely to: 
(i) function as an apex institute, for providing orientation and training in 
the philosophy and aims of community development and Panchayati Raj to 
senior officials as well as non-officials, working at policy-making levels; (ii) 
promote a prograinme of study and research in applied social sciences, with 
P^icular emphasis on planned .change through community development: 
(iii) provide academic guidance to the training centres in different parts of 
the country and impart necessary training to the instructors of these training 
centres in_ teaching techniques and methods; and (iv) function as a clearing 
house of information on community development and Panchayati Raj- 

During ffie year, the Instiffite conducted five orientation courses for 153 
senior officials^ and non-officials; the participants included 28 foreigners. 
Research activities of the Institute were conducted through its own staff and 
also umversities and training centres. The Institute has in hand the publi- 
cation of a series of studies based on the field data compiled. 

The National Institute has been awarding research fellowships tenable 
at universities for studies in the field of Co mmuni ty Development and 
rancnayati Raj. It has also rendered financial assistance to universities for 
"research studies on subjects relating to these programmes. Semi- 
nars bearing on subjects relating to community development and Panchayati 
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Raj were organised by a number of universities with assistance from the 
special fund of Rs. 10 lakhs, set up under the University Grants Commis- 
sion, with equal contributions from the Ministry and the Commission. 

The existing middle level training institutions have been reorganised to 
-provide emphasis on area-based special programmes and secure closer 
association of State Governments. Composite Training Centres, roughly 
one in cadi State, run by the State Governments concerned, have been estab- 
lished from April, 196’7; Assam, Kerala and Punjab have, however, yet to 
set up such centres. Training programmes, hitherto conducted at the Orien- 
tation and Study Centres/Tribal Orientation and Study Centres, Social Edu- 
cation Organisers Training Centres and Mukhya Sevikas Training Centres, 
are being carried out at the Composite Training Centres, v/ith flexible enough 
training schedules to meet local requirements. The Central Government 
continues to provide necessary financial assistance. By the end of 1967, 
an estimated 2,044 persons of different categories had received training at 
these Centres. Extension officers. Gram Sahayaks and youth and women 
received training in their respective fields during 1967. A total of about 
53,000 officials and non-officials involved in applied nutrition programme 
have 50 far been trained. 

ACfflEVEMENTS 

Achievements in selected items of activity under the Community Develop- 
ment Programme are given in Table 121. 


TABLE 121 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME— PROGRESS UNDER 
SELECTED ITEMS OF ACTIVITY 


Particulars 

Total achievement during 
year ending June 

Average achieve- 
ment per Block 
during year 
ending June 


1965-66 

1966-67 

1965- 

1966 

1966- 

1967 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Agriculture 

1. Improved seeds distributed (quintats) 

57,70,000 

59,12,000 


1.265 

2. Orcmtcal fertiliser distributed (quin- 
tals) 

2,69,37,000 

275,78,600 

5,609 

5,903 

3. Chemical pesticides distributed (quin- 
i tals) . . . • . . ... • . . 

2,93,204 

282,981 

78 

61 

4. Improved implements distributed 
(Nos.) 

.7,92,297 

7.44,507 

164 

159 

5.- Agricultural demonstrations held ^ 
(Nos.) 

10,88,000 


226 

180 

6, Compost pits dug (Nos.) 

54,54,000 

74,14,200 

1,134 

1,587 

//. Land Improvement 

1. Net additional area likely to be 
irrigated (Hcct.) 

11,55,506 

13.38,731 

244 i 

286 

2. Land reclaimed (Hect.) ,, 

4,93,666 
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3. Area bunded & terraced (Hcct.) . . 

■ 18,45,007 

18,93,429 

’ 384 

405 

ill. Animal Husbandry 

1. Improved animals supplied (Nos.) 

39,340 

30,972 

■■ 

’8-1 

2. Improved birds supplied (Nos.) 

15,30,969 

16,12,390 

318 

345 

3. Animals castrated (Nos.) . . . . 

34,78,000 

i 34,36,600 

723 

736 

4. Animals artificially inseminated 
(Nos.) 

■11,52,647 

12,36,253 

240 

265 

IV. Health and Rural Sanitation 

1 . Rural latrines constructed (Nos.) . . 

81,330 

68,759 

17 

-’15' 

2. Pucca drains constructed (Nos.) , . 

19.44,000 

19,80,827 

406 

424 

3. Village lanes paved (sq. metres) . . 

12,65.000 

14,72,623 

306 

385 

4. Soakage piu constructed (Nos.) . . 

2.08,180 

1,74,591 

50 

37 
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TABLE 121 (conc/d.) 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. Drinking water wells constructed 
(Nos.) 

41,064 

34,731 

8-5 

7-4 

6. Drinking water wells renovated 
(Nos.) 

50,631 

■ 52,438 

10-5 

11-2 

y. Social Education 

1. Adult literacy centres started 
(Nos.) 

56,718 

45,556 

12-6 

10-5 

2. Adults made literate (Nos.) 

10,32,002 


215 

222- 

3. Functional Gram Sahayak camps 
organised (Nos.) 

14,325 

21,254 

3-6 

4-5 

4. Lwders trained (Nos.) 

4,64,186 

4,27,654 

97 

92- 

VI. Communications 

1. New kucha roads constructed (kms) 

30,839 

35,449 

6-4 

7-6. 

2. Existing kucha roads improA-ed (kms) 

49,846 

52,614 

10-4 

11-3 

3. Culverts constructed (Nos.). . 

24,785 


5-2 

4-4 

VII. Village & Small Industries 

1. Value of improved tools & appli- 
ances distributed: 

(u) BlacksmiPny (Rs.) 

6,49,399 

6,45,471 

149 

138- 

(b) Carpentry (Rs.) 

9,02,212 
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PANCHAYAli RAJ 


The Study Team on Communi^' Development and National Extension' 
Service, of the Committee on Plan Projects, with Balwantrai Mehta as. 
Chairman, had_ recommended that“there should be a devolution of power and' 
a decentralisation of machinery, and that such power be exercised and such 
machinery controlled and directed by popular representatives of the local 
area”. ' • ‘ 

On January 12, 1958, the National Development Council endorsed the 
r^mmendations on democratic decentralisation and laid down broad prin- 
ciples for the establishment of Panchayati Raj, a three-tier structure of local' 
seU-governing bodies, at the village, block and district levels. Specific powers 
and functions in the field of development and I'ocal administration have, 
been assigned to the Panchayati Raj institutions. 


Coverage 

panchayats have since been established in all States and almost all' 
Union Territories. ^ The higlier tier bodies viz., Panchayat Samities at .the 
1 r ? i^''ol and Zila Parishads at the district level, have also been esta- 
of the States, except Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Nagaland,. 
Madhya Pradesh and parts of Bihar. 

P^^^hayat, the co-operative and the school are the basic institutions, 
at the village level for carrying out the programme. The elected panchayat 
has charge of all development programmes in the area. The co-operatiTe 
fimctions m the economic sphere, and the village school, which is also a 
‘'®P^re, looks after educational, cultural, recreational and allied' 
organisations, such as women and youth organisations, 
srvtiPrJf ?rtisans -associations, etc., funetbning in their respective- 
pheres, are linked up with the panchayat in its development activities and’ 

panchayat in their own work. 

on Country covered by Panchayati Raj, the emphasis now is. 

rnip °n ^ ^ institutions and bringing into sharper focus their 

Si R J '' of the working 5f the Pancha- 

uroce^s fo’’ ^‘‘■^"Sthening them at various levels is a continuous 

ladve reviewed from time to time their own legis- 

dures -with n an-angements and administrative proce- 

uures with a view to improving them, as necessary. 
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Taxation 

The Panchayati Raj institutions have their own powers of taxation under 
the respective legislations. The table given below shows the tax collections 
realised by Panchayati Raj institutions dn the reporting States in tlie Third 
Plan period. 


TABLE 122 

TAX COLLECTIONS BY PANCHAYATI RA.T INSTITUTIONS 

{Bs. lakhi) 


Year . 

- 1 
1 

Zila I 

’arishads 

1 

Panchaya 

t Samities 

Panchayats 

Total tax 
collected 

i 

No. of 
States 
covered 
by the 
data 

Tax 

collected 

No, of 
States- 
covered 
by the ; 
data 

Tax 

collected 

No. of 
States 
covered 
by the 
data 

Tax'^ 

collected 

1961-62 . . 

1 

23 -56 

■jn 

1,13-50 

9 

9,03 -46 

10,40-52 

1962-63 . . 

2 ' 

1,80-21 I 


1 1,70-28 

8 

9,72-78 

13,23 -27 

1963-64 . . 

3 

3,62-08 


3,13 -27 

10 

11,39 -37 

18,14-72 

1964-65 . . 

3 

4,05 -35 


4,84-45 

9 

13,81 -29 

22,71 -09 

1 

1965-66 . . 

N.A. 

N.A. 


5,71 -75 


14,76-73 

20,48 -48 

Total . . 


9,71 -20 

Hi 

16,53 -25 

HI 

58,73-63 

84,98-08 


Nyaya Panchayats 

Nyaya (judicial) Panchayatg are functioning in Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Jammu and Kashmir, parts of Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, U.P., Mysore, West Bengal and entire rural area 
in Manipur. In Assam, Nyaya Panchayats are proposed to be constituted 
after the expiry of the current term of the Panchayats in 1968. Legislation 
for this purpose is to be enacted in Madras. 

Training 

An Evaluation Committee set up tmder the Chairmanship of Shri G. 
Ramachandram, M.P., has recommended strengthening the existing Pancha- 
yati Raj Training Centres after readjusting their numbers to ensiire optimum 
utilisation. 

The Central Institute of Panchayati Raj which was responsible for 
training instructors from Panchayati Raj Training Centres was closed in 
April 1967. Tlie training of the few remaining instructors has now been 
entrusted to the National Institute of Community Development. 

^Information includes non-tax revenue of Panchayats in respect of one State. 
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Chapter XVIII 

CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


An integrated programme of co-operative development was first drawn 
up for the Second Plan period. Earlier^ virtually restricted to the provision 
of credit, the movement was eventually extended to encompass other spheres 
of economic activity such as marketing, processing, warehousing, storage, etc. 
In November' 1958, the National Development Council resolved^ that co- 
operatives should be organised on the basis of the village community as the 
primary unit and that responsibility and initiative for social and economic 
development at the village level should be placed fully on the village co- 
operative and the village panchayat. The targets suggested for the Fourth 
Plan as against the achievements at the end of the Second and Third Plans 
are a,s follows : 


TABLE 123 

PLAN TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


Particulars 

/ 

Achieve- 

ments 

under 

Second 

Plan 

(1960-61) 

Achieve- 
ments {. 
under 
Third 
Plan 
(1965-66) 

Targets 

for 

Fourth 

Plan** 

Number of primary credit societies (in lakhs) 

2-1 

1-97 

1-28 

Membership (crorcs) 

1-7 

2-70 

4-5 

Coverage of villages (per cent) 

- ' r Coverage of agricultural population (per cent) .. 

75 

' 90 

103 

30t 

45 

75 

. • Loans through co-operatives ; 

Short-term and medium-term (Rs. in crores) . . 

203 , 

. 346t 

650 

Long-term (outstanding) (Rs. in crores) . . . . 

38 

165 

300 


The more important developments in the field of co-operation during 
1966 and 1967 are indicated below. 

As part of the programme for creation of viable primary credit societies, 
schemes involving liquidation of dormant societies and amalgamation of 
weak societies were launched in the States. The programme aims at reducing 
the number of primary credit societies from about 2.08 lakhs to about 1.30 
lakhs at the end of &e Fourth Plan. 

, The role of co-operative credit in special schemes for improved agricul- 
tural production was stressed at the annual conference' of State Minis- 
ters of Co-operation held in New Delhi in October 1966. The conference 
recommended inter alia that the introduction of crop loan system should 
be completed throughout the country by 1967-68. 

The crop loan system has been accepted as a, basic feature of the pro- 
^mme of co-operative development. Provision of short-term credit under 
me system is related to the cost of cultivation of each crop including the 
^ue of mputs ^ch as_ fertilisers, etc., subject to the repaying capacity of 
he borrower, which is judged in relation to the expected value of produce 
rather than the security which he can offer. 


growth of the co-operative movement till 1956 
information on co-operative farming, see 

tRevised. 

**As originally fixed, subject to revision. 
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The Banking Laws (App]ica.tion to Co-operative Societies) Act, 1965, 
which came into force from March 1966 brought co-operative banks within 
the purview of the general banking legislation of the country. Some of 
the provisions of the Banldng Regulation Act, 1949, relating to licensing 
of banks, maintenance of cash reserves and liquid a,ssets, regulation of 
advances, issue of directions, etc., also became applicable to co-operative 
.banks. The voluntary inspection of co-operative banks by the Reserve 
Bank has been replaced by statutory inspection under the Banking Regu- 
lation Act. 

The AH India Rural Credit Review Committee set up by the Reserve 
Bank in July. 1966. for reviewing the supply of rural credit issued question- 
naires to State Gpvemihents, State co-operative banks and lea,ding co-opera- 
tors in the country. It held discussions with representatives of State Gov- 
ernments, State Bapk of India, commercial banks. Food Corporation of 
India, etc. It is expected to submit its report in 1968. 

As recommended by the Reserve Bank’s Standing Advisory Committee 
on Rural and Co-operative Credit, a Working Group on Industrial Financing 
by Co-operative Banks was set up in June 1967 to study the problem of 
ensuring ap adequate flow of funds for industrial finance through co-operative 
banks. The Working Group' is to examine the existing position regarding 
the resources available to co-operative processing industries and co-opera- 
tive cottage and small-scale industries from the co-operative banking struc- 
ture, suggest measures to ensure flow of a^dequate funds to them, study the 
role of urbap co-operative banks in industrial financing, and also examine 
the question of bringing a closer inter-relationship tetween co-operative 
banks and the higjier -financing agencies for the purpose. 

A bill, providing for the establishment of agricultural credit corporations 
as a transitional arrangement, in the Eastern States, Rajasthan and the Union 
Territories of Manipur and Tripura where co-operative credit has made 
comparatively little headway, is being introduced in Parliament. 

A proposal to set up A^icultural Development Corporations in selected 
areas of some States was discussed in a meeting convened by the Govern- 
ment of India with the authorities concerned. It was, decided initially 
to set up the corporations in selected a^eas of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Mysore. The initial capital for the corporations is to come from State 
Governments, Central Government, private investment. World Bank, 
USMD, etc. The Corporations would be empowered to engage in any 
activity vital to advancement of agricultural practice or performance, and 
would concentrate in whatever -activities demanded priority attention for a 
balanced development of agriculture. 

A bill called the Deposit Insurance Corporation (Amendment) Bill, 
1967 was intoduced in Parliament on July 17, 1967. Some States have 
agreed in principle to amend their respective Co-operative Societies Acts 
to enable the Deposit Insurance Corporation to extend the benefit of insur- 
ance of deposits to co-operative banks. The other States/Union Territories 
are also likely to amend their respective legislation for the purpose. 

In order to provide adequate financial assistance to the co-opera,tives to 
take up the distribution of fertilisers on ah increased scale, the Reserve Bapk 
indicated its willingness to sanction short-term credit limits to State , co- 
operative banks a,t Bank rate against Government guarantee under section 
17(4)(c) of the Reserve Bank of India Act for ’financing, stocking and 
distribution of chemical fertilisers. ' 

Certain relaxations were introduced by the Reserve Bank in the sphere 
of medium-term loans also. Thus the facility of medium^erm loans for 
purcha,se of share by cultivators was extended to three additional tjTtes of 
processing societies besides co-operative sugar factories, viz., cotton ginning 
and pressing units, groundnut oil mills and rice mills. Poultry farming 
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activities were also included as an approved purpose for utilisation of ihe 
Reserve Bank’s medium-term credit limits. i 

Commercial banks showed increasing desire to enter the field oE agricul- 
tural credit in a bin way. Tliey enlarged their contribution to the deben- 
tures of central Ian'S mortgage banks very considerably. The definite role 
of the commercial banks in financing agriculture has yet to take concrete 
form. Two meetings of the representatives of commercial banks, Reserve 
Bank o;f India and Government of India were held during the year at the 
instance of the Indian Banks’ Association to discuss the aspects of the role 
of commercial banks in the provision of agricultural credit.^ Emphasis was 
placed upon commercial banks adopting an area approach in ^the sphere of 
agricultural financing. Certain State Governments also held initial discussions 
Avith the representatives of commercial banks operating in the States to for- 
mulate the future course of action. 

The Fifth Indian Co-operative Congress was held in New Delhi in De- 
cember 1967. The Congress suggested that in the Fourth Five Year Plan, 
co-operation ought to be assigned a greater role in socio-economic develop- 
ment and in raising the standards as o whole. 

The salient features of the movement and the main operations of tlie 
societies in 1951-52, 1961-62 and 1965-66 arc indicated in the table below: 

TABLE 124 


NUMBEK, MEMBERSHIP AND WORKING CAPITAL OF 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Particulars 

1951-52 



Number of societies 

Membership of primary societies (in 

1,85,630 

3.41,841 

3.42,292 

■ . . 

thousands) 

1.37,92 

3,78,36 

5,00,92 

Working capital ••(m hkhs of rupees) . . 

3.06.34 

15,34,78 

27,93,96 

(a) Share capital 

49,80 

2,59,69 

4.50,42 

' (b) Reserve and other funds . . 

(c) Loans from ; 

43,51 

1,09,10 

1,90,57 

(0 Central financing agencies 

49,77 

4,76,78 

10,00,70 

(//) Government 

14,12 

69,06 

1,49,63 

(Hi) Other sources 
(d) Deposits from : 

9,73 

1,07,40 

2,00,17 

(i) Central societies .. 

4,76 

38,06 1 

6,23,24 

(<■/) Primary societies . . 

15,86 

67,37 

(Hi) Individuals and other sources 
(c) Deposits held by marketing socic- 

96,44 

2,23,87 J 

9,67 

ties . 

(/) Debentures of land mortgage 

— 

3,99 

banli 

7,91 

47,74 

1,78,38 


Takmg the average size of an Indian family as five, it may be estimated 
.that by the end of June 1966, roughly 25.06 crores of the population was 
served by the co-operative movement. 


CREDIT SOCIETIES 

"^e earliest co-operative societies formed in India were credit societies, 
which even today constitute the most important class of societies, both in 
number mq membership. The credit societies have a three-tier structure con- 
sisting of the ^ate_ co-operative banks at the Staite level, central co-operative 
district level and primary agricultural credit societies at the 
ill l 2 vel. In some States, grain banks give loans, in kind to agricul- 
n IS. L ong-term credit for agricultural purposes is provided by central 

^•Provisional. 

Excludes figures relating to general insurance societies. 
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and primary lapd mortgage banks while the banking and credit needs of 
urban people are inet by urba,n banks and employees’ credit societies. 

State Co-operative Banks 

The number of State. co-operative banks, their membership and financial 
transactions during 1951-52, 1961-62 and 1965-66 are given below: 


TABLE 125 

STATE CO-OPERATTVE BANKS 


Particulars 

1951-52 

1961-62 

1965-66 

Number 

16 

21 

22 

Membership 

23,272 


21,010 

{in lakhs of rupees) 


21,26 

[ 28,83 

Share capital 

1,90 

Reserve and other funds 

2,36 

7,59 

16,13 

Deposits 

21,18 

81,44 

146,51 

Other borrowings ' 

. 11,27 

1,45,79 

198,52 

Working capital 

36,72 

2,56,09 

389,98 

Cash in hand and with banks . . 

2,81- 

20,05 

25,93 

Investments; 

Government and other trustee sccuri- 



42,17 

ties 

10,52 

26,18 

Others 

' 78 

17,53 

2,07 

Loans advanced , . ' . . 

55,27 

2,56, 29 

4.74,22 

Loans outstanding 

20,01 

1,96,51 

3,07,93 

Loans overdue 

3,22 

8,10 

9,34 


Central Co-operative Banks 

The principal function of central co-operative banks is to act at the 
balancing centre of their afllliated societies and to provide finance to the 
primary societies. Table below gives details relating to central co-operative 
banks. 


TABLE 126 

CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


Particulars, 

1951-52 

. 1961-62 , 

r9'65-66 

Number . . 

Membership .. .. 

Loans advanced (Rs. lakhs) . 
Working capital (Rs. lakhs) .. 


509 

2,31,319 

1,05,64 

60,11 

387 

3,95,600 

3,84,40 

3,52,65 

346 

3,62,156 

7,71,66 

1 5,83,52 


The composition of their working capital is shown below. 


TABLE 127 

COMPOSITION OF WORKING CAPITAL OF CENTRAL- 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


{ Particulars 

Amount i 

(Rs. crores) | 

Percentage of working capital 

1951-52 j 

1965-66 

1951-52 

1965-66 

Owned funds 

9-80 

101 -94 

16-3 


Deposits 

38-23 

, 236 -59, 

63-6 


Other borrowings 

12-08 

244 -99 

20-1 



Loans outstanding at the end of June 1965 against individuals and against 
banks and societies totalled Rs. 3.36 crores and Rs. 434.36 crores respec- 
tively. Total overdues amounted to Rs, 87.05 crores, constituting 19.8 
per cent of the outstandings. 


V 
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Asricultural Credit Societies 

During 1965-66 there were 1,91,904 agricultural credit societies with a 
membership of 2,61,35,000. The working capital of these societies stood 
at Rs- 546.56 crores; loans. advanced amounted to Rs. 341.75 crores; loans 
outstanding amounted to Rs. 426.90 crores and the overdues stood at 
Rs. 125.36 crores. An analysis of the working capital reveals that the ratio 
of deposits to working capita,! was only 6.3 per cent. The following table 
shows the average membership, share capital, deposits and working capital 
of agricultural credit societies. 


TABLE 128 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


Particulars 

1951-52 

1961-62 

1965-66 

Mitnbjrship per society 

44 

91 

136 

1 (in rupees) 

Share capital per society 

827 


6,009 

Share capital per member 

19 


44 

Deposits per society 



1,797 

Deposits per member 

9 

9 

13 

Working capital per society 

4,190 

15,126 

28,481 


Grain Banks 

At the end of June 1966, there were 7,571 grain banks with a member- 
sWp of 11.31 lakhs and a working capital of fc. 6.84 crores. In Orissa, 
particularly, thp banks play a significant role in providing credit. The 
number of grain banks in the Sta,te was 1,701 with a working capital of 
Rs. 4.35 crores and a membership of 5.84 lakhs. iJoaps advanced by 
all grain banks in the country during 1965-66 amounted to Rs. 2.66 crores. 

Central Land' Mortgage, Banks 

The central land mortgage banks which are the pivot of the structure 
of long-term finapce to agriculturists through the primary land mortgage 
banks, raise their funds mainly by the issue of debentures. The debentures 
are guaranteed by the State Governments in respect of the repayment of 
pracipal and the payment of interest. Of the 18 banks functioning in 
1965-66, 13 banks floated debentures of the value of Rs, 54.35 crores. The 
Reserve Bank of India, contributed Rs. 5.23 crores to the debentures issued 
dunng the year. Table 129 indicates the progress made by central land 
mortgage banks between 1951-52 and 1965-66. 


TABLE 129 

CENTRAL LAND MORTGAGE B.ANKS 


Particulars 

1951-52 

1961-62 

1965-66 

Number 

Membershio 

""(in lakhs of rupees) 

Share capital 

Reserr’efund . 

Other funds f 

Debentures » . . 

Borrowings 

Working capital .. ” 

Sinking fund investments; . ... • 

Inv^tmenls including cash and bank 
. ■ balances 

Loans advanced ’ . . 

I-oans recovered . . . . ” 

Loans due .. .. ” 

6 

34,579 

44 

25- . 

12 

7.83 

1,53 

10,17 

-1,27 

77 

2.51 

44 

8 05 

17 

2,99,383 

5,73 

74 

56 

47.74 

5,46 

61,70 
, . 10,92 

3,62 

14.75 ' 

3,93 

47.90 

18 

4.02,934 

15,39 

1,57 

1,08 

1,78,37 

7,26 

2,06,59 

38,07 

9,06 

56,41 

11,00 

1,63,26 
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Primary Land Mortgage Banks 

Of the 673 primary land mortgage banks in the country at the end of 
June 1966, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh and Madras continued to account for the 
bulk of the itotal. The membership stood at 10.48 lakhs and working capi- 
tal at Rs. 137 crores. The outstanding loans of these banks amounted to 
Rs. 124.33 crores at the end of June 1966 as against Rs. 93 crores at the 
end of 1965. The table below indicates the progress made by primary land 
mortgage bapks between 1951-52 and 1965-66. 

TABLE 130 

PRL\URY LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 


(in laklts of rupees) 


Particulars 

1951-52 


1965-66 

Share capital 


58 

2,83 

11,18 

Reserve fund 


13 

39 

.88 

Other funds 


5 

23 

67 

Debentures and other borrowings 


6.84 

34,87 

1,19,84 

Working capital 


7.60 

38,31 

1,36,93 

Loans ’advanced .. ,. 


1,30 

12,59 

41,23 

Loans repaid 


48 

2,19 

9,99 

Loans due | 


6.96 

35,28 

1,24,33 


Non-agiicidtural Credit Societies 

The non-agricullural credit societies include, among others, urban banks 
and emplo^cts* credit societies. At the end of June 1966, there were 
13,449 societies with a membership of 64,84 lakhs. Deposits stood at 
Rs. 176.88 crores at the end of June 1966. Table below indicates the 
progress made by the societies between 1951-52 and 1965-66. 

TABLE 131 

OPERATIONS OF NON-AGRICOLTURAL CREDIT SOaCTlES 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


Particulars 

1951-52 

1961-62 

1965-66 

Share capital 

13,36 

36,98 

57,98 

Reserve fund 

3,78 

8,47 

12,94 

Cash in hand and with banks . . 
Investments in : 

5,65 

12,08' 

19,74 

Land and buildings 

73 

1,95 

2,97 

Trustee securities 

6.67 . 

14,28 

21,37 

Others . . 

4.68 

13,75 

27,54 

Loans advanced ' 

50,67 

' 1,61,63 

2,70,31 

Loans recovered 

47,01 

1,48,73 

2,45,25 

Loans due 

44,36 

1.29,89 

2,13,50 - 

Loans overdue 

4,16 

8,16 

11,19 


, NON-CREDIT SOCDETIES , . , . 

pie n^ber, membership and working capital of different types of non- 
credit societies as at the end of June 1966 are given in the following table. 
Comparative data for 1951-52 are not available as the detailed clftssification 
of the societies was adopted for the first time in 1957-58. 
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TABLE 132 


NUMBER, MEMBERSHU’ .VNI) WORKING CAPITAL OF NON- 
CREDIT SOCIETll-S (JUNE 1966') 


Type of .society 

Number 

Mcnib.Tship 

Woiking 
C.ipital 
(Rs. in l.akhs) 

Marketing societies 

National 

Slate 

Central 

Primary 

Siijarcene suppiy soeiclies 

State . . 

Central 

Primary 

Milk Unions 

Milk Supply societies 

Farming societies 

Irrigation societies 

Sugar factories 

Cotton ginning & pressing societies 

Other processing societies 

IFcaiw’ societies: 

State 

Central j ” 

Primary 

Spinning mills ] 

Other industrial societies . . ’ , 

Consiimeis' societies 

Wholesale 

Primary \\ 

Housing societies 

State 

Primarv 

Fishermen’s societies 

Insurance societies .. .. 

Other non-credit societies . . . i 

1 

20 

IM 

3,196 

7 

72 

8,071 

136 

8,057 

7,295 

1,558 

78 

155 

1.663 

20 

109 

12,917 

65 

32,749 

280 

13,100 

13 

11,765 

3,338 

7 

21,871 

22 

6,282 

69,453 

21,80,363 

146 

7,913 

27,22,270 

25,016 

6.17,208 

1.87,870 

72.108 

2.95.965 

1,06,456 

1,88,826 

9.292 

5,650 

10,29,196 

93,774 

13,81,893 

5,21,226 

29,39,277 

5,387 

7,56,80.8 

3,47,865 

12,264 

17,43,084 

31 

40.(17 

17,31 

63,70 

40 

1.17 

I6,C5 

8,12 

5,68 

11.14 

3,82 

1.23,08 

7.14 

6,09 

9,65 . 
1,51 
32,10 
26.67 
30,89 

33,13 

18,18 

' 27,40 

1,13,33 

4,26 

1,42 

93,61 


OTHER SOCreXIES** 

Supervising Unions 

supervising unions with 48,651 affiliated 

hniicincr’ f-?'' Credit socicties and special types o£ societies like 

housing, farming, purchase, sale. etc. 

Co-opetrative Unions and Institutes 

instiMe 5 \nd^ 9 n 7 ^H°f co-operative unions and 
affiliated to them institutes. Hie number of societies 

institutes immrteH respeclivcij'. Tlicsc unions and 
hearers and^'^ memhers, 3,92,296 honorary office- 

SSia unlom co-operative socicties. Tire total income 

^ lO^S Rs.- 35.75 lakhs of which 

ixi. iu .^16 laKns constituted government grants. 

Societies under Liquidation 

liquidatffim'^^TTte value of the^aw?s^d^v ‘^°'°P'^''ative societies were under 
1965-66 amounted to Rs 93 liabilities paid off during 

meg i o_Ks ^.lS lakhs and Rs. 93.07 lakhs respectively. 

**The data are provisional. 
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Chapter XDC 

IRRIGATION AND POWER 


IRRIGATION 


The total water potential of India by way of mean annual river-flows 
is estimated at 1,67,500 crore cu. metres. Of this, the utilisable resource 
is esdmated at 55,500 crore cu. metres. By 1951, only about 9,300 crore 
cu. metres had been utilised by the irrigation projects of the pre-Plan period 
representing 17’ per cent of the estimate utilisable resource or 5.6 per cent 
of the total annual flow. By the end of the Third Plan, the major, medium 
and minor projects enabled the utilisation of nearly 19,300 crore cu. metres 
of water, i.e. 36 per cent of the utilisable resources. 

The possibilities of diverting the normal flow of rivers into irrigation 
canals have been almost exhausted. The plans for the future development 
of irrigation, fterefore, increasingly aim at impounding by dams the surplus 
river-flow during the monsoon for use in dry weather. In areas unsuitable 
for flow-irrigation, the construction of minor irrigation works, such as tanks 
and wells, and the installation of water-lifting devices have been planned. ' 

Central Organisations 


The Central Bo^d of Irrigation and Power constituted in 1927, is 
responsible for the initiation of fundamental research in the coimtry in the 
field of irrigation and power and the co-ordination of the work of 21 research 
stations established in different parts of the country. ’ 

The Centeal Water and Power Commission (CW & PC) is charged with 
the responsibility of initiating, co-ordinating and furthering, in consultation 
with the State Governments concerned schemes for the control, conserva- 
tion and utihsation of water resources throughout the country for the purpose 
of flood conhol, irrigation, navigation and hydro-power generation. It is 
also responsible for schemes of thermal power development and of tfansmis- 
sion a^ utihsatiim of electrical energy throu^out the country. 

Committee constituted by th^e Planning Commission, on 
which CW&PC is represented, is charged with the assessment of water 
resources and their utilisation. The CW&PC has undertaken the assessment 
t OTrface water resources and their utilisation for major and medium river 
co-ordination of the data collected by the Ministries 
od and Agriculture, Health and Transport pertaining to minor irriga- 

d?L^u?l npisational purposes. The ultimate aim is to • 

count^^ balance sheet of water to be utilised for additional benefits in the 


IRRIGATION AND MULH-PURPOSE PROJECTS* 

to thfen?n?^S imgation works in the country completed up 

are given at the principal irrigation schemes continuing 

hriSn ™ Tables 141 and 142. The major 

paragraphs. -purpose projects are described briefly- in the following 

Nagarjuftasagar Project {Andhra Pradesh) 

ot a 1,450 

^ y m wiin j metre-lone earthen flanks on the 

Description of only selected projects is giveii; 
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Krishna river near Nandikonda village, about 144 km. from Hyderabad and 
two canals, one on each side of the river. The right bank canal, 203 km. 
long and the left bank canal, 179 km. long, will together irrigate 8.3 lakh 
hectares including stabilisation of irrigation in Krishna delta. The reser- 
voir will have a storage capacity of 808 crore cubic metres and its water- 
spread wUl be 22,650 hectares. The dam is nearing completion and an 
irrigation potential of 2.33 lakh hectares has already been created. The 
dam will be provided with eight pen-stocks of 4.88 metre diameter for 
the generation of power in the final, stage of the project. 

The revised estimated cost of the project is Rs. 164.5 crores. 

Timgabhadra Project (Andhra Pradesh and Mysore) 

This joint undertaking of the Governments of Andhra Pradesh and 
Mysore comprises a 2,444 metre-long and 49.39 metre-high dam on the 
Tungabhadra river at Mallpuram about 4.8 km. from Hospet town, a 227 
km-long canal (called the left bank canal) with a power house on the left 
side; a 349 km-long canaj (called the low level canal) with two power 
houses, and a 196 km-long canal (called the high level canal) on the right 
side. ' ' ' 

The dam was completed in July 1956. The reservoir has a water- 
spread of 37,800 hectares. The left bank canal and the low level canal 
(on the right side) will together irrigate nearly 3.32 lakh hectares in Andhra 
Pradesh and Mysore. The high level canal (on the right side) will, on 
completion, irrigate 1.85 lakh hectares. There are two power stations on 
the right side, one below the dam and the other at the tail-end of the 22.5 
km-long hydel channel at Hampi. Four generating units of 9,000 kw each in 
the dam pow;er house and four units of the same capacity in the canal power 
house have been commissioned. A power station has also been constructed 
below the dam on the left side where three genera,t6rs of 9,000 kw each 
have been installed. The low level canal, including the hydel channel and 
its major distributaries and the distribution system and the left bank canal 
up to 220.5 km. and the distribution system have been completed. Bulk of 
the work on the construction of the high level canal, stage I, has also been 
completed and work on Stage II has commenced. The total irrigation poten- 
tial created so far is 3.65 lakh hectares and the total installed capacity for 
power generation is 99 mw. 

Gandak Project (Bihar and V.P.) 

An agreement on the Gandak irrigation and power project was signed 
between the Government of Nepal and the Government of India on Decem- 
ber 4, 1959. Bihar and Uttar Pradesh are the participating States and Nepal 
would also derive irrigation and power benefits from it. 

The project comprises the following components: 

(i) A '743-metre long barrage with road-bridge across the river 
Gandak at Valmikinagar in Bihar. 

(ii) Main western canal to irrigate 4.88 lakh hectares in the Saran 

' district of Bihar, ^d about 2.88 lakh hectares in the Gorakhpur 

‘ and Deoria districts of Uttar Pradesh. A separate canal will 

also take off from &e western bank to irrigate 13,154 hectares 
in the Bhiarwa district of western Nepal. 

(iii) Main eastern canal to irrigate 6.90 lakh hectares in the Cham- 
paran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts of Bihar, and 0.37 
lakh hectares in Parasa, Bara and Rautuhat districts of Nepal. 

(iv) A power house with an installed capacity of 15 mw at the 14th 
km. of the main western canal in NepM territory, which will be 
subsec^uently handed over to Nepal as a gift when the connected 
load in Nepal has developed to a firm potential ;of 10 mw. 
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CoiTJtruclion of the barrni'c and cxcawlion of canals is m }>ro;>/cs5. 

Tlie proicci which is estimated to cost Rs. 141 .71 crorcs will improve 
communications and provide additional employment opportunities and better 
trade facilities to tlic people of Nepal and India. 


Kosi Project {Biha’ ) 

The three-unit Kosi scheme, ectimaied to co-t R^. fiK.B croics, consists 
of : 

Unit I — A barrage near H.mum.inn:igar in Nepal and appurtenant 
works; 

Unit II — ^.About 270 km-long Hood embankments and other protective 
works; and 

Unit III — 71ic eastern Kosi canal ^.y,^tcm. 

The barrage and hcadivorks including the road bridge were completed 
and inaugurated by H.M. the King of Nepal on April 24, 1965- 

About 242 km. flo-od cmbankincnls on ilte ca‘-tcrn and ss'csicm banfo 
of Kosi were completed in 1959. Tlic flood embankments have freed an 
area of about 20,720 sq. km. in Bihar and Nepal from the ravages of the 
Kosi and alTordcd direct protection to nhouf 0.61 lakh hectares of cuhi* 
vsiblc land in Nepal and 2,02 lakh hectares in Bihar from recurring submer- 
gence. The eastern Kosi canal system taking o.'T from the left bank of the 
barrage will irrigate 5-79 lakh hecfaies in the districts of Purnca and Saluirva 
in North Bihar. 

In addition to tiic above components, the following sc)teme.s liave been 
sanctioned as stage 11 of the project : 

(/) Kosi Power llousc-. A power station with an installed capacity 
of 20 mw on the ca.stcrn Kosj canal -aking with connected trans- 
mission hues at an c-siimated cost of Rs, 6.17 crores is under 
construction. Half of the power generated at the power house 
will b-e supplied to Nepal and the other half will be available 
for use in Bihar. Tlic desirn of the power liousc has b-ecn 
finalised by the CW&PC. 

(/O iVcstcni Kosi Conol : Ibis scheme, estimated to cost R.s. 19.69 
crorcs comprises die construction of a main canal, 112 km long 
taking off from the right flank of the Kosi barrnec to irrigate 
3.12 lakh hectares in Darbhanga district of Bihar, and 12.120 
hectares in Saptari district of Nepal 
(lit) Kxicitsioii oj Eastern Kosi Comtl: Tliis scheme, estimated to 
cost R.S. 6.S2 crorcs, comprises the construction of a canal sys- 
tem taking off from the eastern Kosi main canal to irrigate 1 .60 
lakh hectares in Saharsa and Munghyr districts. 

Kakrapara Project (Gujarat) 


, he regarded as the first phase of the development of 

the Tapi valley. The weir, 621 metre.s long and 9.45 metres high, above 

upstream of Surat, was con'iplcted in 
enmnwl' m ° carth sswk of canals and on distributaries has been 

completed. Tlic project will irrigate 2.27 lakJt hectares in Surat district. 


Ukai Project (Gujarat) 


envSpcs^thc estimated to cost R.s. 96.33 cror 

Tapi near the vilhce nw nA" ‘^tirth-cimi-mnsonry dam across the ris 
hoL l VP^^tream of Surat towm. river-bed pou 

4 928 Srefaid ^ 0*^1 length of tlie dam 

, iiiv project wui iirm up irrigation planned unr 
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the Kakrapara project. A total installed capacity of 300 mw has been 
proposed under this project. 

Periyar Valley Scheme {Kerala) 

This scheme, estimated to cost Rs. 6.4 crorcs, envisages the cons- 
miction of a nia.sonry barrage 210.92 metres long across the river Periyar 
■near Alwayc, in Emakulam district. The 29 km. long main canal will irri- 
gate 41,000 hectares. Tire construction of the head works, main ctmal and 
major length of the branch channels has been completed and the scheme 
lias been partially commissioned. 

Tawa Project (Madhya Pradesh) 

The Tawa project, estimated to cost R.s. 34,14 crorcs, envisages the 
construction of a reservoir across the Tawa river (a tribulaiy of the Nar- 
mada river) less than a kilometre downstream of its confluence with its 
tributary Denwa in Hoshangabad district of Madhya Pradesh. 

The 2,092 metre long dam will be carlh-cmn-masonry type. Two 
canals, together 224 km. in length, will take olT from the right and left flanks 
and will provide irrigation facilities to a total area of 3.036 lakh hectares 
annually. Tlie installed generating capacity under the project would be 42 mw. 

Chainbal Project (Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan) 

The first phase of the project which is being jointly executed by the 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan Governments, consists of the Gandhi Sagar 
dam, Gandhi Sagar power station, transmission lines, Kotali barrage and 
canals on either side of the barrage. Hie reservoir to be formed by tlic 
•Gandhi Sagar dam will have a gross storage capacity of 77,460 lakh cubic 
metres of "water. The canal system will irrigate 4.46 lakh hectares in 
Rajasthan and Madliya Pradesh. Besides. 80,000 kw of power at 60 per 
cent load factor will be generated from the five generating sets at the Gandhi 
Sagar power station. The Gandhi Sagar dam and power .station with five 
units have, been completed and powcr"gcncration was started from Novem- 
ber 19, 1960. Tlic Kotah barrage has also been completed and water for 
irrigation was released on November 20, 1960. Work is nearing completion 
on the second stage of the project estimated to cost Rs, 34.13 crorcs and 
envisages the construcion of the Rana Pratap Sagar dam and a power house 
below it. Wlicn completed, it will provide irrigation facilities to 1.21 laldi 
hectares and generate 90,000 kw of power at 60 per cent load factor. 
Work has also"hecn undertaken on the third .stage of tlie project estimated to 
cost about Rs, 16.00 crorcs, which comprises the construction of the Jawa- 
har Sagar (Kotah) dam and a power station at its toe, which will have three 
units of 33,000 kw each with provision for the installation of a fourth one. 
On completion, it will produce 60,000 kw' of power at 60 per cent load 
‘factor. 

On completion of all the three stapes, the project will provide irrigation 
to 5.66 lakh hectares of land and will liavc an installed generating capa- 
city of 386 mw of power. 

Parambikulam AUyat Project (Madras and Kerala) 

This project, estimated to cost Rs. 50.94 crorcs is a joint venture of 
Madras and Kerala Slate. It envisages the integration of cigiit rivers, six 
on the Anamalai Hills viz- Nirar, Sholayar, Parambikulam, Tuncadasm. 
Pcruvaripallam, and Tekkadi and two on the plains viz- Aliyar and Palar, by 
constructing reservoirs across these and intcr-connccting them through tun- 
nels. Tlicse tunnels will divert the waters thus impounded to the reservoirs, 
to the plains of the Coimbatore district in the Madras State and 'Chittur 
•area of the Kerala State. The project will bring under irrigation 97,128 
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hectares of land through a series of canals and will produce firm power of 
185 mw. 

Girm (Maharashir'a) 

Estimated to cost Rs. 12.75 crores, this project envisages the construc- 
tion of a dam near village Panzan and two weirs near Jamda and'Dahigaon 
across the river Gima in district Nasik. The 905 metre-long and 55 metre- 
high dam will be of composite type. Canals 144 km. in length will irrigate an 
area of 57,208 hectares. The project is expected to be completed during 
the Fourth Plan period. 


Puma ^Maharashtra) 

This multi-purpose project envisages the construction of two earthen 
dams across the river Puma, one 4,786 metres long and 51.36 metres high, 
at village Yeldari and the other 6306.4 metres long and 38.25 metres high 
at Siddeshwar village^ of Parbhani district. Estimated to cost Rs. 15.34 
crores, the project is intended to provide irrigation to 61,514 hectares. The 
installed generating capacity under this project will be 22.5 mw. The pro- 
ject IS likely to be completed during the Fourth Plan period. 

Dhadra Reservoir Project (Mysore) 

_ piis multipurpose project,^ estimated to cost Rs. 31.93 crores (irriga- 
river Bhadra in Mysore State, will irrigate 99,015 hectares 
of land m Snimoga, Chikmagalur, Chitradurga and Bellary districts. It has 
two power stations with a total installed capacity of 33 mw. 

Upper Krishna Project (Mysore) 

The Upper Krishna project consists of Narayanpur dam across the 
foishna river and two canals to benefit 2.43 lakh hectares. Provision is 

foundation of the Alamati dam. The estimated cost of the 
project IS Rs. 58.2 crores. 


Malaprabha Project (Mysore) 

envisages the construction of a 134.5 metre 
hnifr,. ^oross the Malaprabha river, a tri- 

.Pefgaum district of Mysore State. The right bank 
project wiU irrigate 1.2 lakh hectares in Dharwar, Belgaum and 
Bijapur districts. The project is estimated to cost Rs. 19.92 crores. 

Hirakud Dam Project (Orissa) 

FlaSS M Hirakud dam is the world’s' longest dam. 

metres of Mahatni w.^ impounds 810 crore cubic 

of the Droiect hac Pjoject is divided into two stages. Stage I 

crorS rn aU respects at a cost of Rs. 67.82 

trictfof SaSonr frigation to 2.43 lakh hectares in the two dis- 

the power house at HhSci dTl 23%\w'^^P installed capaci^ of 
various industrial nnH mot 11 kw. Power is being supplied to 

kela Joda ff^rakud, Rajgangpur, Rour- 

including Puri, SambalpurHirSnid^l'^^ besides several towns, 

The Mahanadi Delm irViaaN^^ Bargarh and Cuttack, 

ment of Orissa as an adiiinct is being executed by the Govera- 

estimated cost of Rs. 34 34 crores^^^Tf p Hirakud dam project at an 

nadi to pick up the regulated °f ® diversion weir at Maha- 

existing canal system l^d weirs on remodelling of the 

completion, it will irrigate fi s IoVn Mimdali and Birupa rivers. On 
The divers on weir m Mimdai: ^ “ Cuttack and Puri districts. 

n weir at Mundali and the canals have been completed and 
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an irrigation potential of 2.92 lakh hectares was created fay the end of 
1966-67. . ■ 

Stage II of the project, estimated to cost Rs. 14.95 crores, has also been 
virtually completed with the installation and commissioning of three generat- 
ing units of 24 mw each at the Chiplima power house and two generating 
units of 37.5 mw each at the Hirakud power house bringing the installed 
capacity of the former to 72 mw, the latter to 198 mw and the overall total 
of the Hirakud Project to 270 mw. 

Bhakra Nangal Project (^Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan) 

A joint venture of Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan, the Bhakra Nangal 
project is India’s biggest multi-purpose river valley scheme and is estimated 
to cost Rs. 175.14 crores. It consists of a 226-metre high dam across the 
Sutlej at Bhakra; 29-metre high Nangal dam; 64-km. long Nangal hydel 
channel; one power house on the left bank of Bhakra dam; two power 
houses on the hydel chapnel at Ganguwal and Kotla and about 1,104 bn. 
of-canals and over 3,360 km. of distributariek Started in 1948, the project 
has been practically completed. The project was dedicated to the nation by 
the late Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru on October 22, 1963. 

The Bhakra canal system commands a gross area of about 27.4 lakh 
hectares, of which the cultivable commanded area is 23.7 lakh hectares. On 
full development an area of 14.60 lakh hectares is expected to be irrigated 
annually. Actual irrigation achieved during 1967-68 was 14.45 lakh hec- 
tares. In addition, about 14.60 lakh hectares will get increased water 
supply. ■ : • I \ 

The three power houses at Bhakra left bank, Ganguwal and Kotla have 
a combined installed capacity of 604 mw. 

A power house on the right bank of Bhakra is under construction as a 
separate project at an estimated cost of Rs. 59.7 crores. Four units of 
120 mw ea^ch have since been commissioned and the fifth unit of 120 mw 
is likely to be commissioned shortly. 

The Bhakra Management Board was set up with effect from the 1st 
October, 1967, under the provisions of the Punjab Re-ofganisation Act, 
1966, and is charged with the administration, maintenance and operation of 
the works enumerated under sub-section (i) of Section 79 of the said Act. 
The Board has also been entrusted with the construction of such of the 
remaining works connected with the Bhakra right bank power project as 
the Central Govermnent may specify. 

Beas Project (Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan) 

This project, which is a joint venture of the Governments of Punjab, 
Haryana and Rajasthan, consists of two units, viz-, (i) Beas-Sutlej link, and 
(ii) Beas dam at Pong. The former prowdes for a diversion dam at Pandoh, 
a 24-miIe water conductor system comprising two 8 mile-long tunnels and 
an open hydel channel, and a powfer plant with an installed capacity of 660 
mw. It will ajso provide irrigation to a culturable commanded area of 5.3 
lakh hectares in Punjab and Haryana. The scheme is estimated to cost 
Rs. 110.5 crores and is likely to be completed during Fifth Plan. 

The , dam at Pong is mainly an irrigation scheme. It consists of a 
dam 116-metre high intended primarily to provide winter supplies to the 
Rajasthan canal. It will ensure extension of perennial irrigation to about 
21 lakh hectares in Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan. It also provides for a 
power plant of 240 mw capacity. The scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 130 
crores. The total installed capacity of the Beas complex will be 1,010 mw, 
including one unit of 120 mw at the Bhakra right bank power house. 
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The Beas Construction Board was set up with effect from the 1st October^ 
1967 under the provisions of Punjab Re-organisation Act, 1966, to adme 
the Central Government in the discharge of its functions for the construction 
of Beas Project. 

Rajasthan Canal Project {Rajasthan) 

The Rajasthan canal project, estimated to cost Rs. 184 crores, is 
intended to provide irrigation by flow supplies to about 11.6 lakh hectares 
in the districts of Bikaner, Ganganagar and Jaisalmer in Rajasthan. It 
envisages the construction of a canal taking off from the Harike barrage 
across the river Sutlej and has been divided into two parts; 

(a) Rajasthan feeder : 215.74 km. long, of which the first 179.6 km. 
lie in Punjab and Haryana. 

(b) Rajasthan canal : 469.8 km. long lying entirely in Rajasthan. 

To begin with, tlie Rajasthan canal will be fed By flow supplies from 

the Ravi and the Beas rivers. Later, the flow supplies will be supplemented 
by stored waters from dams to be constructed on these two rivers. 

The project is now proposed to be executed in two stages. The first 
stage, comprising the Rajasthan feeder and the first 196.42 km. of the 
Rajasthan canal, including take-off channels, is expected to be completed 
during the Fourth Plan period. The second stage envisages the comple- 
tion of the remaining length together with the distribution system below 
Naushera branch. The Rajasth^ feeder is complete. Of the Rajasthan 
main canal the first 85 km. arc complete and the construction of distri- 
butaries and branches is in progress. 

Tlie entire length of the canal and tire feeder will be lined to save water 
losses through seepage. The intensity of irrigation is proposed, to be in- 
creased from the present .78 to 110 per cent. 

Ramganga Project {Uttar Pradesh) 

The river Ramganga, one of-the major tributaries of the Ganga, is being 
harnessed by constructing a 125.6 metre liigh earth- and rock fill dam, 
3.2 km. upstream of Kalagarh in district Garhwal and 72.24 metre hi^ 
saddle dam. . Power will be generated at the saddle dam. Tire project will 
irrigate an area of 7.45 lakh hectares and generate 198 mw of power. R 
will also reduce the intensity of floods in central Uttar Pradesh. ' 

The scheme likely to be completed in the Fifth Plan is estimated to cost 
Rs. 95.64 crores. 


Mayitrakshi Project (ITest Bengal) 

This project estimated to cost Rs. 20.46 crores is mainly an irrigation 
scheme though it also provides for the installation of 4,000 kw hydro-electric 
plant. Power from the project will be supplied to Birhhum and Murshida- 
bad disricts in West Bengal and Santhai Parganas in Bihar. The first stage 
of the project was completed in 1951 with the construction of a diversion 
barrage at Tilpara near Suri, 3.2 km. below the dam in West Bengal. 
The 47.24 metre high and 640 metre long Massanjore dam, now named 
Canada dam, was completed in June, 1955. The canals will irrigate 2.28 
lakh hectares annually. The Canada dam with a capacity of 6,160 lakh 
rabic metres of water will provide rabi irrigation for nearly 20,235 hectares, 
m first 2,000 kw generating set was commissioned in December, 1956 and 
the second in February, 1957. 


Project jor the Preservation of the Port oj Calcutta {West Bengal) 

The alarining deterioration of- Are HoogMy and the consequent threat 
surcs^ 'Extinction of the port of Calcutta, requires immediate remedial. mea-r 
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The problem of the Calcutta port has been engaging the attention of 
experts for over a century. The only technical solution of the problem is 
to restore the upland supply by the construction of a barrage on the Ganga. 
The Ganga barrage project envisages the following principal components : 

(i) a barrage across the Ganga at Farakka; 

(ii) a barrage across the Bhagiratlii at Jangipur above the outfall of 
the canal; and 

(iii) a feeder canal, 42.6 km. long, taking off upstream of the Ganga 
barrage on the. right bank and outf ailing into the Bhagirathi, 
downstream of the Jangipur barrage. 

By a judicious operation of these components, it will be possible not 
only to prolong the upland supplies into the Hooghly but also to even out 
the sharply fluctuating hydrographs in the fiver thus counter-acting the de- 
teriorating effects of the preponderance of the tidal flow. 

Wliile the principal objective of the project is the preservation of the 
Bhagirathi-Hooghly and the port of Calcutta, a number of incidental bene- 
fits will also accrue, namely, improvement of the city water supply and the 
drainage of the region and improvements in communications, inland naviga- 
tion, clc. Work on the Farakka barrage, taken up on both banks of the 
river, is proceeding according to schedule. Tlie project is expected to be 
substantially completed by 1970-71, 

' 1 

Darnodar Valley Corporation (West Bengal and Bihar) 

The project comprises four storage dams at Tilaiya, Konar, Maitlion 
and Panchet Hill with hydel, power houses of a total designed capacity of 
140, mw attached to all the dams except Konar, three thermal power 
stations at Bokaro, Durgapur and Chandrapura with a total capacity of 935 
mw, an extensive power transmission grid and an irrigation barrage at 
Durgapur with canals and distributaries. 

fte Tilaiya dam on the river Barakar, with earthen extensions on either 
side, was completed in 1953. The Konar dam was completed in October 
1955. The Maithon dam on the river Barakar stores 13,570 lakli cubic 
metres of water, and the underground hydro-electric station near the dam 
has a capacity of 60,000 kw. The dam was completed in 1958. 

Designed primarily for flood control, the Panchet Hill dam bn river 
Damodar, completed in December 1959, stores 14,970 lakh cubic metres 
of water. A 40,000 kw hydro-electric station buUt near the dam was com- 
missioned in September 1959. 

■ The 692 metre long and 11.58 metre higli barrage on river Damodar at 
Durgapur in West Bengal was opened in August 1955. The operation and 
maintenance of the barrage and irrigation system was transferred to the 
Government of West Bengal from April 1, 1964. Nearly 137 km. of the 
main left bank canal have been made navigable. 

The Bokaro thermal power station with an installed capacity of 150 mw 
\vas commissioned in March, 1954. An additional unit of 75 mw has 
since been added to this station. At Durgapur two units of 75 mw each 
and one unit of 140 mw have been commissioned. One of the two units 
of 140 mw each at Chandrapura was put into commercial operation on 
December 1, 1964, while the second was commissioned in May 1965. One 
more unit of 140 mw at Chandrapura is due to be commissioned in July 
1968. 

The National Projects Construction Corporation Ltd. . ' . 

Tire National Projects Construction Coiporatibn Ltd. was incorporated 
Mder the Companies Act in January 1957', with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 2 crores, fully contributed by the Central Government and the State 
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Governments of Madhp Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, Kerala, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Punjab (composite), Assam, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore and 

West Bengal. . , , , 

The Corporation has in hand execution of works costing over Rs. 11 
crores; the major works are at Farakka ba,rrage, Gandak barrage, Chandan 
dam; Gumti project, Hidkal project and Mulla dam project. 

INDUS WATERS TREATY, 1960 

A treaty fixing and delimiting the rights and obligations of India and 
Pakistan with regard to the use of the waters of the Indus system of rivers 
was signed by the Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
on September 19, 1960, in Karachi. Upon tlic exchange of the Instru- 
ments of Ratification between the two Governments on January 12, 1961, 
in New Delhi, the Indus Waters Treaty came into force with retrospective 
effect from April 1, I960. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Treaty, tlie Governments of 
India and Pakistan each created a permament post of Commissioner fo: 
Indus Waters. The two Commissioners appointed by the respective Gov- 
ernments together form the Permanent Indus Commission whose function 
is to establish co-operative arrangements for the implementation of the 
Treaty. 

The Commission has so far submitted to the Governments of India 
and Pakistan annual reports for eight years, the last one relating to the 
year ending March 1968. 

As required under Article V of the Treaty, eight out of the ten annual 
instalments of £62,06,000 each, of the fixed Indian contribution towards 
the cost of replacement works in Pakistan, have been paid to the World 
Bank for credit to the Indus Basin Development Fund. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGR.\MME 

By the end of March, 1968, India completed three Five Year Plans 
and two Annual Plans. During the three Five Year Plans and the subse- 
quent Annual Pirns more than 500 major and medium irrigation projects were 
taken up of which 73 were major projects. By the end of March 1968, 
more than 250 schemes have been completed and the ultimate irrigation 
potential expected from them created. 

When India started planned development in 1951, the irrigated area 
from major and medium irrigation schemes was 97 lakh hectares and from 
minor schemes 129 lakh hectares, totalling 226 lakh hectares. The fol- 
lowing table shows the growth of irrigation and the corresponding utilisation 
from major and medium schemes since the advent of planning : 


TABLE 133 

GROWTH OF IRRIGATION (MAJOR AND MEDIUM SCHEMES) 


r-» 

Pre-Plan 

During 
First Plan 

At the end of 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

1966-67 

Potential . . 

97 

26 ' 

47 

71 

76 

Utilisation . . 

97 

13 

34 

55 

62 


1967 bv maior pnH nee 1951 up to the end of March 

Sated ^ iragabon schemes, was 76 lakh hectares as 

Ye^rPIan ^ ^ ^ beginning of the First Five 
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The outlay o£ Rs. 300 crores in the First Five Year Flan steadily in- 
creased in the subsequent Flans. The First Flan mainly included the schemes 
which were taken up in the post-independence period prior to the planning. 
TJie following table shows the outlays on major and medium irrigation 
schemes during the various Flaps, 

TABLE 134 


OUTLAYS FOR IRRIGATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 

(ils. crores) 


Particulars 

First 

Plan 

Second 1 

Plan ! 

1 

Third 

Plan 

1966-67 

Total outlay 

1,960 

4,600 

7,500 

2,221** 

Outlay for irrigation 

380‘ 

3S0 

580 i 

1 

130 

Outlay for flood control . . . . ] 

14 

49 . 

86-4 ! 

14-70 


The additional area irrigated by minor irrigation schemes since 1951 
to the end of March, 1967, was 48 lakh hectares (after allowing for de- 
preciation) raising the pre-Plan figure of 129 lakh to 177 lakh hectares. 
The expenditure incurred on minor irrigation schemes during the three Five 
Year Plans and Annual Plan 1966-67 was Rs. 778.70 crores. 

It has been estimated that the ultimate area that can be irrigated from 
major and medium schemes is of the order of 4.53 crore hectares and that 
from minor irrigation is about 3.64 crore hectares. The irrigation poten- 
tial of the major and medium projects so far undertaken has been estimated 
at 1.73 crore hectares, of which a potential of 76 lakh hectares was 
created to the end of March, 1967, leaving a balance of 97 lakh hectares 
for development through the continuing schemes. There is also scope for 
irrigating 1.83 crore hectares through new major and medium irrigation 
schemes. 


INLAND NAVIGATION 

Some of the multi-purpose schemes completed or under construction in- 
clude inland navigation as one of the objectives. The 137 km. long left 
bank canal of the Damodat Valley project, from Durgapur to Tribeni, 
has been designed as irrigation-cuni-navigation canal. It links the lower 
Raniganj coalfields witli Calcutta via the Hooghly. Its utilisation for trans- 
port of coal and other commodities is being considered with the construc- 
tion of Hirakud Dam project and remodelling of the Mahanadi delta canal 
system. The navigation on the Mahanadi and its canal system has consider- 
ably improved as a result of regulated discharges from the Hirakud Dam, 
Preliminar>' hydrographic surveys of the river carried out during 1960-61 
had revealed that introduction of navigation by shallow draft craft from Cut- 
tack to Dholpur (a distance of about 170 km.) might be possible with 
proper river conservancy works. Incidentally, with the completion of the 
Farakka barrage project, being constructed for the preservation of Calcutta 
Port, inland navigation betiveen the Ganga and the Hoogly via the 
Bhagirathl will also develop. 

PORTR 

The progress of power production was very slow up to Uie mid-twenties; 
the aggregate installed capacity in 1925 was only 1,62,341 kw; by 1945, it 
had increased more tiian five-fold to 9,00,402 kw. The installed capacity 
of power plants in the public utilitic.s in March 1966 was 90,27,019 kw. 
an increase of nearly 392 per cent since 1951. During the same period, 
the generation of electricity increased from 585,84 lalch kwh to 3,29,901 
lakh kwh showing an increase of about 463 per cent. The growth in steam, 

•Includes Rs. 80 crores of prc-PIan expenditure. 

••Approximately. 
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diesel, and hydro plant capacity dnrin" llic period was 302, 199 and 617 
per cent respectively. The total installed capacity in 1950 was 23 lakh kw 
and at the end of the Tliird Plan it was 101.7 lakh kw, Tlic progress of 
electricity supply in India during 1939 to 1966 in actual figures and in 
terms of index numbers during, March 1961 to March 1966 is shown in 
Tables 135 and 136. 

TAKLE 135 


TROGRESS or EIXCTRtCm' .SUD’EY 


Year 

1 

Installed c.ipacity ot lAggrc- 

generating plants 'gate of 

(utilities) (inw) j inav. 

i dc- 

_ 

r- ll- 

1-ncr- ( E'tcr- 
D' ' m; 
gene- sold 
rated i(crorc 
(crore kssh.) 
kv.lt.) 1 

1 

Ave-i 
rage 1 
lead 
factorj 
(per ! 
cent)’ 1 
j 

'< 

1 

•Steana 

Dic=cl 

1 Ivdro 

Total 

in il^c 
>c:jr 

(mu) 

1939 

541 

87 

442 

1070 

576 

244 j 203 

48 -4 

1947 

757 

9.8 

503 

1363 

883 

407 1 336 

52-7 

1951 

1097 

163 

575 

1835 

1205 

586 ! 479 

55 -5 

1956 

159S 

22S 

1061 

2886 

1990 

966 ; 796 

55 -4 

1960-61 

2436 

300 

1917 

4653 

3516 

1,694 1,395 

54 '5 

1961-62 

2471 

329 

2419 

5219 

3971 

1.967 1,645 

56-5 

1962-63 

2538 

327 

2926 

5801 

4635 

2.236 ! 1,868 

55-1 

1963-64 

30QS 

4011 

3167 

6576 

5549 

2,682 [ 2.179 

55-2 

1964-65 

3605 

403ttl 3389 

7397 

6257 

2,956 12.422 

53-9 

1965-66 

4417 

' 

486t 

4124 

9027 

7306 

3,299 '2,673 

51 -4 


Ave- 

rage 

plant 

uti- 

lisa- 

tion 

(per- 


53 -S 
f>4-3 
65-7 
CS-9 
76-2 
76-3 

79- 9 
84-4 
84 -6 

80- 9 


TABLE 136 

INDEX NU.MBER.S OF ELF.CTRlCm' SUPPLY (1951=100) 


Major Head ■ 

March t March 
1961 j 1962 

March 

1963 

March 

1964 

Mnrcli 

3965 

March 

1966 

JnuaVed acncrating capacity 

Steam plant 

Oil plant 

Hydro plant 

222-0 
184-5 
333 -2 

225-1 
202-1 
420 -3 

231 -2 
201 -1 
510-6 

274-0 

246-7 

550-6 

328 -4 
241 -0 
578 -6 

402-4 
298 -8 
716-9 

Index of total generating 
capacity . . 

253 -5 

284-3 

316-1 

358 -3 

403-0 

491 -8 

Generation of electricity 

Steam plant . . 

Oil plant 

Hydro plant . . 

314-2 
167-5 
274 -0 

341 -0 
172-9 
343-2 

366-2 
174 -6 
412 -8 

450-0 
161 -5 
4SS-0 

517-8 

170-4 

517-5 

625-1 

178-6 

532-4 

Indc.x of total generation 

289-1 

335 -5 

381 -8 

457 -8 

504-6 

563-1 

Coal consumption . . 

Fuel oil consumption 

Sale of electricity 

Domestic or residential 
Commercial, light & small 

power 

Industrial . . . . ! . 

Traction 

Irrigation . . . . ! ! 

Public lighting 

Waterworks' 

270-3 

153-1 

251 -2 

256-9 
317-0 
137-3 
410-2 
285 -8 
207-6 

292 0 
161 -6 

285 -S 

283-0 
377-4 
177-4 
488 -1 
318 -8 
228-1 

322-6 
163 -3 

322-8 

317-7 
42S -6 
219-6 
543 -5 
362-2 
252-5 

323-4 

154-6 

347-2 

357 -5 
517-9 
229-6 
567-9 
361 -6 
265 -0 

38S-9 

170-9 

37S-1 

432 -5 
568 -1 
272 -6 
687 -9 
400-6 
286-1 

452-1 

233.1 

396-4 

500-0 

617-1 

324-4 

931-7 • 

413-6 

297-5 

Index of total sale 

2SS-9 

r 345-3 

389 -6 

454-7 

505-3 

557 -8 


*B.ascd on Cols. 6 and 7. 

“Based on Cols. 5 and 6. 

[Includes 30,000 kw gas turbines 
tTlncludcs 52.500 kw gas turbines! 
Jincludes 1,34,000 kw gas turbines. 
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The Boards arc advisorj- and arc cntnisicd with the following func- 
tions ; 

(i) reviewing the progress of power development sciiemes in tlie 
region; 

(ii) planning and ensuring integrated operation of the system in the 
region in such a manner that at any time the total amount of 
electricity generated and transmitted shall give the maximum 
possible benefits to the region as a whole; 

(iii) preparation of a co-ordinated overhaul and maintenance pro- 
gramme for the generating plants in the region; 

(iv) determining the operation schedules to be followed by the consti- 
tuent systems; 

(v) determining the quanta of power available for exchange from 
time to time between the States, over and above the require- 
ments of each State; and 

(vi) suggesting a suitable tariff structure to govern exchange of power 
within the region. 

Electric Power Sttn-cys 

Under tlic auspices of the Electric Power Survey Committee set up by 
the Government of India in December 1962, the first annual electric power 
survey was carried out and finalised in July 1963. The report embodying 
the results of the survey also presents a broad picture of the country’s 
power requirements during the next few years. The project was assisted by 
USAID which arranged for the participation of a number of foreign c.xpcrts 
in the sur\'cy. 

The second, third and fourth annual power surveys were finalised and 
published in May 1964, May 1965 and June 1967 respectively. The fifth 
survey is under way at present. 

Ownership 

Until 1925, the development of electric power was confined mainly to 
private companies tliat took out licences under the Indian Electricity Act, 
1910. It was only in the late twenties tliat schemes for the development 
of power were launched by some of the States. In March 1966, private 
companies owned about 19.9 per cent of the total installed capacity as 
shown in Table 137. 


TABLE 137 

OWTSERSinP OF PUBLIC UTILITY INSTALLATIONS 
(March 1966) 


. Owner 

.... 1 

Number of 
under- 
takings 
(reckoned 
on the 
basis of 
ownership) 

Instal- 
led gene- . 
rating 
capacity 
(in mw.) 

State Govemmenls'or State electricity boards 

23 

6,352 

Power corporations 

1 

804 

Municipalities .... 


1 

132 

Privatetompanics 


1,739 

Total 

251 

9,027 
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Consumption 

The table below shows the demand for electricity from different classes 
of consumers during 1964-65 and 1965-66. 


TABLE 138 


CLASSES OF CONSUMERS 
(1964-6S ana 1965-66) 



C!nnsumprs 

Connected 

load 


Energy sales 


Nature of 
use 



1964-65 

1965-66 










Number 

Pcrcen-- 

Total 

Percent- 

Crore 

Percent- 

Crore 

Percen- 


in 

1965-66 

tage of 
total 

(thou- 

sand 

kw.) 

age of 
total 

kwh. 

age of 
total 

kwh. 

tage of 
total 

1. Domestic 

2. Conuner- 

63,79,240 

73-5 

3,639 

27-1 

224-6 

9-3 

235-5 

S., 

cial 

14,08,858 

16*2 

1,023 

7*5 

142-7 

5-9 

165 -0 

6-2 

3. Industrial 







power 1 

3,24,652 

3-8 

6,383 

46-9 

1,737-9 

1 

71-7 

1887 6 

70-6 

4. Public i 

1 

1 




lighting 

51,181 

0-5 

105 

0-8 

27-1! 

M 

28-0 

1-0 

5. Traction 

270 



189 

1*4 

89-8 

3-7 

105-7 

3-9 

6. Irrigation 

7. Public 

5,08,572 

5-9 

2,037 

15-0 

139-7 

5-8 

189-2 

7-1 

water 









works 


' 







and se- 
wage 









pump- 

ing 

5,878 

0-1 

177 

1-3 

60-1 

2-5 

62-5 

2-3 

Total 

86,78,651 

■ 


100-00 

2,421-9 

100-00 




Rural Electrification 

From a meagre 3,619 villages electrified prior to the commencement of 
the First Plan, the total number of villages -electrified by the end of_ the 
Third Plan was about 47,705. The tempo of rural electrification gained 
momentum during the First and Second Plan periods and during the Third 
Plan about 22,000 villages were electrified against the target of 20,000 
additional villages. The all-India percentage of villages electrified thus 
stood at 8.43 per cent at the end of the Third Plan. Many of the States, 
however, have gone beyond this average figure except Bihar, West Bengal, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Orissa, • Nagaland Md 
Assam. Although till the end of the Third Plan, . the rural electrification 
programme was mainly for- domestic lifting,- a little over 5 lakh pump 
sets were also energised. In the Annual Plans the main emphasis of rural 
electrification has been, shifted so as to subserve the needs of aigriculture, in 
the context of the scarcity of food , and need to rapidly build up irrigation 
facilities. ' . - 

The following table gives the distribution of towns and villages in terms 
of population range, number electrified during different Plan periods, and 
those electrified by the end of March, 1967. 
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TARLE J39 

TOWNS AND A'lIXAGES EI-ECTRlHED 


Popiil.ilion ranpe j 

; Total 1 

! niintlKr 1 
1 (19G1 1 

1 ccnsi!-;) 

Number clecirilicd by M-arch 31 

j 1951* : 1956* 

1 1961* j 

1966** j 1967** 

Over 1,00.000 .. ; 

50.000 lo 1.00,000 

10.000 lo 50,000 . . 

Hclou 10.000 .. I 

Toi.m. j 

1 

1 107 

1 139 

:.ii4 
5.67,317 ! 

t 

- 49 j 73 

i SH 1 111 

500 ! 7ifi 1 

i 3,677 ; 10.345 j 

73 

111 j 
1,099 ! 
36.S7R i 

107 ! 107 

139 139 

49.993 1 57,563 

5,60,577 

4,314 j 11,145 

28,161 

1 50,338 1 .57,808 


UEVIXOI’MENT PROGRAMME 

The total installed generating capaciU' in the country", at the beginning 
•of the First Pjan stood at 23 lakh k\v. During tlic First Plan, the aggre- 
gate installed generating capacity increased by 1 1.2 lakh k\v or by about 49 
per cent. During the Second Plan there was an incrca.se of '64 per cent 
in the generating capacity which rose from 34.2 lakh kw to 56 lakh kw. 
By the end of the Third Plan, the aggregate cap.acity rose to 1.017 crorc 
kav. With the completion of this programme, per capita generation of 
electricity has risen from 18 kwh in 1951 to 28 krvh in 1956 and from 
47 kw'h in 1961 to about 85 kwh in 1966. 

The following table .shows the growth of installed c.apncity and energy 
generated at the'bcginning and end of the First. Second and Third Plans. 


TABLE 140 

POttT.R C,ENEIb\TION UNDER THE PLANS 


1 

1 

1950-51 ; 

19.55-56 j 

1960-61 

1965-66 

Installed rapacity {in takk l.w) | 

public utility undcrlakinps : 

(a) State-owned 

i ^ 

i 

! 

15 

! 

32 

72-9 

( h) Company-owned . . . . | 

! II 

12 

14 

17-4 

Self-pcncraling industrial e.sl.ablishmcnts j 

! C 

7 

10 

11-4 

Total i 

1 

23 1 

34 

56 

101-7 

Energy generated (/ii crore K wli) j 

Public utility undertakings : , ' 

(o) Slutc-owned .. ., .. j 

1 ; 
1 

! 210 

457 1 

1,102 i 

2.607 

(h) Comp.iny-owned 

300 

402 

592 j 

692 

Selr-gcneraling industrial establishments 

147 

219 

319 1 

3S4 

Total 

657 

■ 1,078 

2,013 

3,683 


The outlay on power development in the public sector in the Tlrird 
Plan was Rs. 1,311 crorcs. Investment in the private sector w’as of the 
OTder of Rs. 72 crorcs. The approximate break-up of the programme in 
the puWic sector is Rs. 950 crorcs for hydro and thermal generating schc- 
crorcs for transmission and distribution schemes and 
• crorcs for rural electrification. Tlie expenditure on power schemes 

in 1966-67 and 1967-68 arc Rs. 395 crorcs and Rs. 410 crorcs resfiec- 


*Aspcr 1951 Census. 

•♦As per 1961 Census. 
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Nuclear Power 

Having regard to the available energy resources, nuclear power is ex- 
pected to play a progressively increasing part in meeting energy demands 
in future years. A nuclear power station is under construction at Tarapur, 
near Bombay and is expected to be commissioned in 1968-69. It will consists 
of two reactors, each producing 190 mw of power. A nuclear power 
station of the capacity of 200 nnv is also under construction at Rana Pratap 
Sagar in Rajasthan and is expected to be commissioned in 1970-71. 
Extension of die Rana Pratap Sagar nuclear station by 200 mw and the 
establishment of the third nuclear station of 400 mw capacity at Kalpak- 
kam in Madras State have been sanctioned under the Fourth Plan. 

MAJOR POWER PROJECTS 

: The principal power generation schemes for the period 1966-67 to 
1970-71 are given in Table 143 at the end of this chapter. Some of 
the major power projects existing or those upder way are briefly described 
below. 

Machkund Project (^Andhra Pradesh') 

A joint venture of the Governments of Andiira Pradesh and Orissa, this 
hydro-electric project harnesses tlic river Maclikund which forms tire boun- 
dary between the two States. A dam 53.5 metres high above foundations 
and 410 metres long, has been constructed at Jalaput across the Machkund 
river to store water. Three generating units of 17,000 kw each and three 
units of 21,250 kw each have been commissioned. The total installed capa- 
city of the power station is now 1,14,750 kw. 

Srisailavi Hydro-electric Project (Andhra Pradesh) 

The Srisailam project (estimated cost Rs. 38.48 crores) envisages the 
construction of a 117.5 metres higli and 512 metres long stone masonry dam 
across the Krishna river, about 105.4 km. upstream- of Nagarjimasagcp: dam 
site. Tlie releases from the rescr\'oir are proposed to be utilised for power 
generation at the toe of tlie dam, with an initial installation of four units 
of 110 mw and witli provision for adding three such units at .a later stage. 
The project is in the early stages of constniction and its benefits are expected 
to be realised in the early Fifth Plan, period. 

Kothagudem Thermal Power Station (Andhra Pradesh) 

. The Kothagudem thermal power station, stage I, involved installation of 
two generating units of 60 mw each. The cooling water required for this 
project is supplied from Kinnersani dam. Tlie two generating units were 
commissioned in 1966-67. Tlie revised estimated cost of die power station 
including Kinnersani dam is Rs. 28.96 crores. Stage 11 extension of the 
power station by two more generating units of 60 mw each, at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 13.17 crores was completed in 1967. 

It is proposed to instal two more generating sets of 100 niw capacity 
each under stage m at an estimated cost of Rs.;44 crores imder the Fourth 
Plan. - ; 

Lower Sileru Hydro-electric Scheme (Andhra Pradesh) 

Tills scheme envisages the construction of a 61-mctre high dam across 
Sileru river at Donkarayi village to form a reservoir rvith a storage capacity 
of 34.26 crore cubic metres. The water will be utilised at a head of 
202 metres to generate 122 mw of power at 100 per cent load factor. 
Initially four generating sets of 100 mw each will be installed with provision 
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to add two more similar sets at a later stage. The scheme is estimated to 
cost Rs. 40 crores in the I Stage of development. 

Naharkatiya Thermal Project {Assam) 

Stage I of the project which, involves installation of three gas-turbo 
generating units of 23 mw each mainly for supplying power to the Namrup 
fertiliser factory has been completed. This project is estimated to cost 
Rs. 8.86 crores. The power station utilises natural gas available from the 
Naharkatiya oil fields as fuel. It is proposed to extend this power station 
with the addition of one gas-turbo set of 27 mw, and one steam turbo- 
set of 30 mw under the Fourth Plan. 

Barami Thermal Power Station (Bihar) 

In order to meet the growing demand for power in north Bihar, in- 
stallation of a steam power station of 30 mw capacity (2 units of 15 mw 
each) was sanctioned under the Second Plan and completed in 1963-64. 
Following the installation of the oil refinery at Barauni it was decided to 
instal a third set of 15 mw and two units of 50 mw each. This scheme 
is estimated to cost Rs. 15.17 crores. The 15 mw set was commissioned 
in 1965-66 and work on the tw;o 50 mw sets is in progress. The first 
and the 2nd units of the project are likely to be commissioned in Decem- 
ber 1968 and May/June 1969 respectively. 

Pathratu Thermal Power Station (Bihar) 

The Pathratu thermal power station (cost Rs. 52.17 crores for stage D 
is located 5.4 km. from Pathratu railway station and about 40 km. from 
Ramgarh in Hazariba^ district. In the first stage, this power station 
will have an installed capacity of 400 mw comprising four units of 50 mw 
each and two tmits of 100 mw each. Three 50 mw units have been com- 
missioned and the remaining works will be completed by 1970. The 
second stage extension approved for implementation during Fomth Plan 
involves providing facilities for installation of four xmits of 100 mw each 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 35 crores, of which two sets will be commiss- 
ioned initially. 

Dhuvaran (Cambay) Thermal Power Station (Gujarat) 

In order to meet the growing demands in the Saura^htra and Gujarat 
areas, a thermal power station (cost Rs. 32.8 crores) was installed at 
Dhuvaran, a village situated near fte Gulf of Cambay. The power station 
has four generating units with an installed capa,city of 62.5 mw each. 
The extension of the power station by installation of two units of 125/140 
mw has been sanctioned for the Fourth Plan and is estimated to cost 
Rs. 36.58 crores. 

Iddiki Hydro-electric Scheme (Kerala) 

The project (estimated cost Rs. 68 crores) located in the high ranges of 
Periyar about 160 km. south-east of Emakulam envisages, (i) a common 
storage reservoir formed by two main dams, one 171 metre high across 
Periyar a,t Iddpti gorge and the other 136 metre high across Cheruthoni, a 
tnbutary of the Periyar, pi) a power house with three units of 130 mw 
each imtiaUy and three similar units at a later date. The first generating 
unit IS scheduled to be commissioned in 1971-72. This project is being 
executed with Canadian assistance. 

Satpura Thermal Penver Station (Madhya Pradesh) 

Pe ol ^ of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh (estimated cost 

. 5 crores) and is being executed to meet the anticipated load 
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demand in the areas of western Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan served by 
the Chambal grid system. This is' a thermal station in the Patherkheda 
coalfields in Betul district where five, generating units each of 62,5 mw are 
under installation. The cost and benefits of the project are to be shared 
between Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan in the ratio of 3 : 2. Two units 
were commissioned in 1967 and the project is expected to be completed by 
1968-69. 

Ennorfi Thermal Power Station (Madras) 

The scheme envisages the installation of 340 mw thermal generating 
capacity at Ennore near Madras comprising 2 X 110 mw imported generat- 
ing units and 2 X 60 mw generating units procured from Bharat Heavy 
Electricals, Hyderabad. Estimated to cost Rs. 56 crores, the scheme is 
expected to be completed within the Fourth Plan period. 

Metiur Tunnel Hydro-electric Scheme (Madras) 

The scheme (estimated cost Rs. 11.82 crores) provides for the utilisa- 
tion of the discharge of 20,000 cusecs from the Mettur Reservoir during 
the irriga,tion period for power generation by installing four units of 50 mw 
each. All the four units have been commissioned, 

Koyna Project (Maharashtra) 

The first stage of the project inaugurated in January 1954, envisaged the 
constniction of a 63,5 metre high dam across the river Koyna and a tunnel 
for diverting the waters of the river to ensure a drop of about 478 metres. 
The underground power house has four units of 60 mw each, all of which 
have been commissioned. 

The second stage of the project envisages the raising olthe gross storage 
capacity of the reservoir to 277.5 crores cubic metres and the addition of 
■four more generating units of 75 mw each and has been completed. The 
project supplies power to Bombay-Poona area and the adjoinihg districts. 
The two stages are estimated to cost Rs. 56.44. _ The third stage, sanctioned 
for Rs. 31.89 crores, envisages fte construction of a gravity dam, an 
underground power house with four units of 80 mw each, 11.2 km. long 
220 kv transmission line and three tunnels. The first two generating units 
are scheduled to be commissioned in 1970-71 and the remaining two units 
in 1971-72. 

As a result of an earthquake of severe intensity. on 11th December, 
1967, .all the generating units at the underground power house at Poph^i 
went out of operation. These units were put back into operation within 
a few days. 

The Government of India appointed an expert committee of engineers, 
seismologists, geologists and geop%sicists to study the behaviour of the 
earthquake and assess its effect on the Koyna Dam. A team of foreign 
experts was also associated with this committee which has submitted its 
report. 

Nagpur (Koradi) Thermal Station (Maharashtra) 

The scheme provides for the setting up of a thermal power station with 
four 120 mw generating sets at a site close to village Koradi, about 10 km. 
north of Nagpur. The requirements of coal will be met from the Kamptee- 
Silewara coS belt. The scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 67.83 crores. The 
station will be commissioned in the Fourth Plan period. 

Sharavathy Hydro-electric Project (Mysore) 

The Sharavathy valley prdject is proposed to be developed in three 
stages. The first stage consists of the construction of a 55.2 metre high 
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dam near Linganamakki village with a reservoir, necessary water conductor 
system and installation of two generating units of 89.1 mw each. The 
first stage works have been completed. The second stage envisages com- 
truction of other civil works and installation of six more generating units 
of 89.1 mw each. Three units under stage n have been commissioned and 
the works are likely to he completed in 1969-70. The third stage_ which 
envisages installation of the 9th and 10th 89.1 mw generating units has 
been approved for implementation during the Fourth Plan. The three 
stages are estimated to cost Rs. 52.80 crores, Rs. 40.98 crores and 
Rs. 8.77 crores ^espectivelJ^ 

Tcdcher Thermal Station {Orissa) 

The scheme (cost Rs. 29.67 crores) envisages the construction of a 
thermal power station comprising four generating units of 62.5 mw each at 
Talcher, where abundant reserves of low grade coal are_ available. Two 
sets are already commissioned and remaining two units will be com- 
irussioncd in 1968-69. 

Balimela Dam and Hydro-electric Project {Orissa) 

The Balimela dam scheme is a joint project of the Governments of 
Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, the cost and benefits to be shared equally by 
the two States. The dam,, estimated to cost Rs. 24 crores, will provide a 
regulated discharge of 4,200 cusecs for power generation. Under the Bali- 
raela hydro-electric project of Orissa Government, the State’s share of 2,100 
cusecs will be conveyed through a water conductor system to a power 
station with an installation of six generating sets of 60 mw each. The 
hydro-electric works are estimated to cost Rs. 26.24 crores and are expect- 
ed to be completed in the Fourth Plan. As regards 2,100 cusecs for 
Amdhra Pradesh, the water will be utilised for power generation at Upper 
Silent and Lower Sileru hydro-electric schemes. 

Yamuna Hydel Scheme {Uttar Pradesh) 

■ The scheme is to harness the river Yamuna and its tributarj' Tons in 
two stages. Under stage I, two power houses on the power chaimel, one 
at Dha&ani and the other at Dhalipur witli an installed . capacity of 33.75 
mw and 51 mw respectively are under construction. Two generating units 
at each of die power stations have already been commissioned. The pro- 
ject will be completed in 1968-69. 

Stage II envisages the construction of a diversion dam near, village 
Ichari on river Tons, situated 28.8 km. upstream of its confluence with 
Yamuna. Two power houses arc under construction, one vuth four units 
of 60 niw each and the other with four units of 30 mw each. The first 
stage is estimated to cost' Rs. 16.83 crores and the second Rs. 54.52 
crores. 

Rihand Dam Project {Uttar Pradesh) 

The Rihand project, estimated 'to cost Rs. 37.5 crores, includes the 
construction of a concrete gra\'ity dam across the river Rihand near the 
village Pipri in Mirzapur district of Uttar Pradesh, about 46.4 km. 
south of the confluence of the Rihand and the Sone rivers. Tlte power 
house at the foot of the dam has six generating units of 50 mw each. A 
net-work of 132 lev and 66 kv transmission lines with the necessary sub- 
^ations_ covers the entire eastern and south-eastern parts of Uttar Pradesh. 
Powiy is^ bping supplied^ for use by cottage, medium and major industries 

and for irrigation pumping. All the six generating units have been com- 
missioned. CO 
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Ohra Thermal Power Station (Uttar Pradesh) 

The first stage of this project involves installation of five generating units 
of 50 mw each at an estimated cost of Rs. 38.37 crores. The power station 
is located near Singrauli coal fields -and is designed to use low arade coals. 
Two generating units have already been commissioned. Tire first stage is 
expected to be completed in 1969. Stage II envisages extension of the 
power station by three units of 100 mw each and is to be executed under 
the Fourth Plan at an estimated cost of Rs. 42 crores. 

Bamlel Thermal Power Station (West Bengal) 

This power station (cost Rs. 33.63 crores) is located about 46 km. 
north of Calcutta close to the river Hooghly, by the side of Bandel-Baharwa 
railway line and at the centre of a rapidly growing industrial area. Tlie 
project envisages installation of four generating units of 82.5 mw each, 
all of which have been commissioned. 

SaulaMih Thermal Station (West Bengal) 

This scheme provides for the installation of four 1 20 mw generating units 
and other auxiliary equipments at Santaldih in Purulia district utilising the 
middlings and rejects available from the adjoining coal washeries. Tire 
scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 75-56 crores and is expected to be comp- 
leted during the Fourdi Plan period. 

Badarpur Thermal Power Station (Delhi) 

thermal (steam) power station with three generating units of 
luO mw each has been approved for installation at Badarpur near Delhi, 
estimated to cost about Rs. 40 crores, the project is intended to supply bulk 
power to the northern region, viz., Punjab, Harj'ana, Uttar Pradesh, Rajas- 
man, Jammu & Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi and will be completed 
during the Fourth Plan period. 


FLOOD CONTROL 

th disastrous floods in different parts of the country during 

inc 1954 nwnsoon season, the Government of India formulated a compre- 
• programme of flood control in September, 1954. Divided 

m ^ phases, the programme was devoted during the first two years 
mamly to intensive investigations, collection of data, and execution of some 
'vorks, while the second phase, covering the next four or five years, 
rougmy corresponding to the Second Plan period, envisaged flood control 
asures such as embankments, channel improvements, raising of the level 
consfmeS^ phase envisages long-term measures, like the 

wliprp « ^ ™od-nioderating reservoirs and additional embankments, 
flood basis of comprehensive and integrated plans for 

and -int! J ^uch river basin. ’ Special attention is being paid to drainage 

. Boards assisted in technical matters by Technical Adrison,- 
Centre States with a Central Flood Control Board at the 

Control ,^9mmissions (Floods) also assist the Central Flood 

more tlian Pc matters. Eight major schemes, each costing 

or less rccciv''d 1,369 minor schemes each costing Rs. 1 crorc 

since 1954 ,*;c .‘*'°^'‘.me various States, have been approved by the Centre 
r^^spcciivelv ' o^^ay of Rs. 24.77 crores and Rs. 70.28 crores 

‘posting Rs' '05 lot-i Stale Governments have approved 331 schemes 

About 7*360 l-m oach involving an outlay of Rs. 10.67 crorc.s. 

Jtgo channels wTrf ^jobankments and excavation of 8,300 km. of drain- 

^^cre completed in various States. These works and other 
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flood control works have benefited an area of about 52 lakh hectares. In 
addition 150 towns have been afforded protection against floods and/or 
erosion and the level of 4,500 villages has been raised above flood-level. 

Flood control, drainage and anti-water-logging are closely related to irri- 
gation and have to be viewed together in formulating comprehensive deve- 
lopment programmes. Owing to the dearth of data^ the flood control pro- 
gramme was taken up on an ad hoc emergency basis during the .Second 
Plan period. In the Third Plan, flood control, drainage, and anti- 
water-logging schemes were incorporated in the irrigation plans of the 
States. 

Anti-sea erosion measures were taken up in Kerala to protect stretches 
of the coast-line seriously exposed to erosion by the seaj. The total outlay 
on these flood-control, drainage, anti-water-logging and anti-sea-erosion mea- 
sures upto the end of Third Plan was about Rs. 148 crores. The expend!- ■ 
ture during 1966-67 was Rs. 14.70 crores and anticipated during 1967-68 
is Rs. 14.80 crores. 


TABLE 141 

PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS COMPLETED UP TO THE 
END OF THE THIRD PLAN*» 


State/Project 


(0 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
pre-plan Projects 

Godavari delta system (1890)* 
Nizam Sagar (1931)* 

Plan projects 

K.C. Canal 

Musi I ” 

Rallapad 

Ramperu drainage . . 

Upper canal ' 

Tungabhadra low level canal 
BIHAR 

Pre-Plan projects - 
Sone Canal (1891)* 

Plan projects 
Bidua 

Kanchi . . . | " 

Lower Kiul Valley '. ! 

Mayurakshi lower bank canai 

Roro . . 

Sone barrage 
Tribeni canal extension 
GUJARAT 
Plan projects 
Brahmani 

Karad tank . . '/ 

Machu I 

• • . . ! 

Patadungri . . / / 

Sasoi . . . . 

Shetrungi . . ] [ ” 

JAMMU & KASHMIR ’ 

■^att projects 
__ Kathua canal 


Estimated 
total cost 
(irrigation) 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Area irr/ga 
ted 

COOO hec- 
tares) 

(2) 

(3) 

295-5 

449-64 

391-8 

111-29 

757-70 

122-22 

334-15 

16-92 

105-81 

4-45 

126-60 

4-17 

158-48 

3-93 

1281-28 

- 60-18 

268-2 

347-23 

628-00 

42-49 

152-10 

18-21 

88-56 

25-90 

81-10 

10-12 

98-81 

10-92 

1639-30 

124-24 

112-90 

25-13 

90-85 

10-93 

99-88 

4-53 

158-34 

6-76 

96-45 

4-81 

85-28 

3-08 

86-83 

3-06 

- 696-00 

34-80 

. 75-94 

9-05 


**^^ completion. 

above so contains selected works whose estimated cost is 

been achiev^'^^ lakhs. These are completed, in the sense that full potential has 
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TABLE 141 (comd.) 


0 ) 


KERALA 
Plan projects 

Chalakudi stape I 

Malampu7lia .. 

Mangalam 

Pccchi 

Vivzhani (SVadakancheri) ; . 

Walayar 

MADHYA PRADESH 
Pre-Plan projects 
Mahanadi canals (1927)* 

Tuncliila canals (1931)* 

Plan projects 

Saroda tank 

MADRAS 
Pre-Plan Projects 
Perijar System (1 897)* 

Kaveri Mellur (1934)* 

Plan projects 

. Amrovathy . . 

Araniar 

Gomukhinadi 

Krishnagiri 

Lower Bhavani 

Manimulhar 

Mettur canal 

New Kaltali high level canal 

Nc>-yar stage 11 

Pullambadi canal 

Satlianur 

Viduf 

Vaigai 

MAHARASHTRA 
Pre-Plan projects 
Nira left bank canals (1906)* 

Nim right bank canal (1938)* 

Pravara river works (1938)*.. 

Plan projects 

Bndhial tank 

Gangapiir reservoir stage 1 ., 

Ghod 

Radhanagari H. E. scheme . . 

Vir 

ND-SORE 
Pre-PIar> projects 

Krishnaraja Sigar dam & canal (1930)* 
Plan projects 
Ghalaprabha (stage I) 

Nugu . . 

Tunga Anicut 

Dharma 

ORISSA 
Pre-Plan projects 

Rush! Kulya canal ss-stem (1901)* . . 7 
Plan projects 

Htrafcod 

PUNIAB 


(2) 

(3) 

153-25 

22-99 

580-00 

38-53 

106-00 

6-4S 

235-00 

28-08 

107-57 

, 7-13 

131-66 

6-4S 

159-00 

' 84-46 

120-10 

66-76 

166-73 

7-35 

108-4 

57-7 

662-9 

134-00 

329-76 

21-65 

105.89 

2-46 

121-06 

2-02 

202-43 

3-64 

1034-00 

78-92 

505-00 

41-69 

192-91 

18-21 

224 -58 

8-34 

90-30 

3-84 

205 -38 

8-95 

258-00 

8-50 

88-94 

1 -30 

330 -00 

9-24 

105 -80 

33 -46 

602 -00 

32-85 

152-50 

33-86 

90 -50 

4-04 

404 -57 

16-80 

579 -70 

24 -61 

210-32 

9-31 

541 -00 

26-71 

450 -00 

40-47 

576 -00 

19-43 

311 -14 

8-09 

296-86 

8-70 

137 -63 

5-34 

i- 

56-25 

45-00 

6781 -00 

242-82 


Pre-Plan projects 

Upper Bari Doab canal (I S7S-79)* 

Western Yamuna canal (1 6S6)* 

Strhiad canal (18S6)* 

Eastern canal c-xiension (1933)* 

Western Yamuna canal extension (1944-45)* 


226-60 
158-40 
268 -70 
336-80 
15S-00 


335-71 

4S-94 

600-17 

97-13 

48-97 


Ycarorcomplcticn. 
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TABLE 141 (coiicld.) 


1 

2 

3 

Plan projects 

10317 -70 

1460 -OC 

Bhakra Nangal (incliiilcs Haryana and Raja.sthaji sliarcb) 

Harikc Project 

912 -90 

13-80 

Madhopur Bcas link 

337 '06 

No direct 
benefits 

Raising and strengthening of banks 

114-90 

7-28 

Sirhind feeder . . . . 

670 -00 

No direct 
benefits 

RAJASTHAN 



Plan projects 

249 -00 


Jawai 

7 -69 

Mcja . . 

97 -00 

9-71 

Parbati 

135 -00 

12-14 

UTTAR PRADESH 



Pre-Plan projects 


465 -93 

Lower Ganga canal (1878)* 

458 -90 

Upper Ganga canal (1884)* 

465-12 

696 -00 

Bclwa canal (1886)* 

140-20 

83 -30 

Ghagar canal ( 1 9 1 7) * 

218-70 

22-20 

Sarda canal (1926)* .. .. 

1507-20 

795 -OO 

Plan Pi ejects 


41 -08 

Belan and Ton canal 

279 -24 

Dorighat Ptmiped canal 

192 -95 

58 -08 

Matatilld 

1246 -00 

165-76 

Nanak Sagar 

420 -38 

53-71 

Remodelling of Narora Weir 

396 -27 

No direct 
benefits 

Sarda Sagar stage 1 

472-56 

67-75 

Sarda Sagar stage II 

732 -30 

74 -93 

Tumaria reservoir 

216-30 

16-19 

WEST BENGAL ' 

Pre-Plan Projects 


80-94 

Damodar eanal (1935)* 

124-10 


~9> 

t4l 


TABLE 142 

PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION AND MULTIPURPOSE PROJECTS CONTINUING 

AFTER THIRD PLAN 


1 

Statc/Project - ! 

Estimated I 
total 

Expenditure 
up to end 
of 1966-67 
(Rs. lakhs) 

1 Ultimate benefits 
(’000 hectares) 

(Irrigation) 
(Rs. lakhs) 

on com- 
pletion 

By end of 
1966-67 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

Kadam 

Nagarjunasagar 

Tungabhadra high 
level canal stage 1 . . 
Tungabhadra high . . 

level canal stage 11 
Pochampad 

Vamsadhara 

“ 1 

838-00 

16450-00 

1778-00 

1165-00 
4-710- 00 
1359- 50 

788-36 

12068-00 

1742-96 

61-70 

643-48 

11-62 

34-40 

833-68 

48-16 

55-40 

230-68 

1112-93 

31-80 

233-00 

46-40 


‘Year of completion. 
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TABLE 142 (coiud.) 


(1) 

(2) 


(4) 

(5) 

ASSAM 





Jajnuna irrigation 

396- 00 

117‘C6 



scheme . . 

34-06 

— 

BIHAR 

Ajoy 

564-60 


40-47 


Chandan reservoir . . 

'952-58 

332-40 

71-63 

1-62 

Gandak 

8902-00 

2808-00 

1151-37 

— 

Kosi 

4497-00 

4098-00 

569-00 

267-00 

Kosi western canal] . . 

1969-00 

41-00 

324-97 

— 

Rajpur canal 

648-00 

337-00 

160-67 

— 

Sone high level canal . . 

591-00 

— 

172-00 

— 

GUJARAT 




24-00 

Banas 

1087-94 

1175-55 

44-52 

Halhmati 

544-58 

501-44 

37-60 

16-30 

Kakrapar 

1857-00 

1688-98 

227-54 

121-00 

Mahi stage I 

2456-80 

1637-95 

186-16 

•76-50 

Mahi stage 11 

1626-00 

91-30 

16-55 

— 

Narmada (scope of project 
is under revision) 

4140-00 

540-83 

403-69 

__ 

Ukai . 

9633-00 

1823-16 

155-00 

— 

- 

(including 

power) 

- b. v 

1 '».> 

449-49 



HARYANA 

Gurgaon canal 

(inter State with Rajasthan) 

879*50 

101-58 


W. J. C. (remodelling) 

952-55 

356-61 

247-96 

143-00 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 

Ujh 

5200*00 

— 

30-89 

— 

KERALA 

Kallada 

1328-00 

• 

26-22 

105-22 


Kuttiyadi 

496-04 

89-69 

31-16 

— 

Pamba 

640-00 

174-79 

33-99 


Pariyar Valley 

640-00 

450-70 

41-00 

10-75 

MADHYA PRADESH 

Bama 

700-00 

73-79 

66-44 


Chambal stage I 

3695-00 

- 3468 -'79 

222-59 

185-00 

Chaiabal stage II 

650-00 

433-40 

60-71 

Included 

Hasdeo stage-I 

971-00 

846-96 

■ _ 

under stage 
Water 

Tawa 

3414-00 

468-38 

303-53 

supply 

schemes. 

MADRAS 

Chittar Pattanamkal . . 

733-00 

304-95 

19-02 


Parambikulam Aliyar 

3787-00 

3339-84 

97-13 

27-80 

maharAshtra 

Bagh 

584-28 

151-51 

33-67 


Bhima .. 

4258-00 

190-32 

189-70 


Gima . . 

1275-00 

, 1221-64 

57-21 

34-80 

Itiadoh 

734-00 

171-68 

46-14 

— 

Jayakwadi stage-I 

3846-00 

344-64 

141-65 

— 

Khadakwasla stage-I 

1607-24 

1365-28 

22-30 

5-46 

Krishna Irrigation . . 

2765-60 

8-15 

106-29 


Mula 

1616-00 

885-44 

65-56 

— 

Puma 

1534-00 

1563-62 

61-51 

24-10 

Upper Tapi 

1184-51 


55-25 


Upper Godavari 

1420-16 


44-30 

— 

Wama . . 

3164-00 

51-48 

99-06 

— 


L7DPD/68— 10 
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TABLE 142 (coneU.) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

MYSORE 

Bhadra 

3427-00 

2716-17 

99-01 

68-50 

Ghataprabha stagc-ll 

4200-00 

696-70 

101-18 

17-60 

Harangi 

1100-00 

3-85 

30-35 

— 

Hemavathi 

1630-00 

5-48 

40-47 

— 

Kabini 

1704-00 

262-54 

51-87 

— 

Malaprabha 

Tungabhadra high level 

2000-00 

282-83 

121-41 


canal stage-1 

440-00 

276-76 

40-47 

11 -40 

Tungabhadra high level 

300-00 


37-64 


canal stage-11 

— 


Upper Krishna 

5900-00 

175-25 

242-82 


ORISSA 



650-76 

292-00 

Mahaimdi delta 

3433-88 

2359-69 

Salandi 

PUNJAB 

1307-68 

902-19 

67-38 


Beas nnit-l (Inter-state pro- 





ject with Hao’ana, Punjab 



Benefit unde 

r Rajasthan 
canal 

& Rajasthan) 

Bees ■unit-ll (Inter-state pro- 
ject with Hio’^tna, Punjab 

11050-00 

1949-14 

& Rajasthan 

13000-00 

3956-11 


do— 

RAJASTHAN 

Chambal stage-I 

2436-00 

1697-00 

222-59 

182-00 

Chambal stage-II 

2322-00 

552-00 

60-70 

110-5 

Rajasthan canal 

18409-00 

4750-00 

(St.l) 

1163-00 

UTTAR PRADESH 


3034-50 

690-45 

89-00 

Ramganga 

6800-00 

Western Gandak 

4679-00 

986-00 

288-05 


WEST BENGAL 



356-14 

330-00 

D.V.C. project 

900-00 

464-87 

Kangsabati 

, 3184-00 

1715-00 

384-47 

48*80 

Majairakshi 

2046-00 

1614-48 

246-87 

221-00 


TABLE 143 

PRINCIPAL POWER GENERATION SCHEMES FOR THE PERIOD 1966-67 
TO 1970-71 WITH BENEFIT POTENTIAL 


Projcct/Slatc 


Total ins- 
talled capa- 
city (in 
thousand 
ktv) 


Continuing schemes : 

Upper Sileru H.E. Project (Andhra Pradesh) 

Ramagundam thermal station extension (Andhra Pradesh) 

- Kothagudem thermal station (Andhra Pradesh) . . 

Srisailam hydro-electric project (Andhra Pradesh) 

Gauhati thermal station (Assam) 

Umiam hydro-electric project — stagcll (Assam) 

Tura thermal station (Assam) 

Barauni thermal station extension (Bihar) . . ' 

Pathtatu thermal station (Bihar) ’ " 

Extensions to Chandrapura & Durgapur thermal station (DVC) 

Gandak hydro-electric project (Bihar) 

Kosi hydro-electric project (Bihar) ! . . ! 

^ndla thermal station (Gujarat) 

Chenani hydro-electric project (Jananu and Kashmir) ! ! 


120 

62-5 

120 

440 

30 

21 

5 

115 

400 

280 

15 

20 

10 

24 
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TABLE 143 {coittd.) 


Project/State 


Lower Jhclum hydro-clcctric project (J & K) . . . . j . 

Kalakote thermal station (Jammu & Kashmir) 

Shola^r hydro-electric project (Kerala) 

Sabarigiri(Pamha) h>[dro-electric project (Kerala).. .. , 

Kuttiadi hydro-electric Project (Kerala) . . . . ... 

Idikki hydro-clcctric scheme ^crala) , 

Korba thermal station extension (Madhya Pradesh) 

Satpura thermal station (M.P. & Rajasthan) .. ... .. 

Gandhi Sagar-V unit (M.P. and Rajasthan) 

Tawa hydro-clcctric project (Madhya Pradesh) .. ' .. 

Mettur tunnel hydro-electric project (Madras) 

Neyveli Lignite power station extension (Madras) .. 

Parambikulam hydro-electric project (Madras) 

Koyna hydro-electric project— stage II (Maharashtra) 

Puma hydro-electric project (Maharashtra) 

Paras thermal station extension (Maharashtra) 

Bhusawal thermal station (Maharashtra) .'. 

Nuclear power station (Maharashtra) 

Vaitama hydro-electric project (Maharashtra) 

Sharavathy hydro-electric project stage II (Mysore) '. 

Talcher thermal station (Orissa) 

Balimela hydro-electric scheme (Orissa & Andhra Pradesh) 

Bhakra right bank power house (Punjab, Haryana & Rajasthan) 

Uhl river hydro-electric power project -stage II (Himachal Pradesh) 

Upper Bari-Doab canal project (Punjab) 

Beas Pro^'ect— unit I (Punjab, Haryana & Rajasthan) 

Beas Project— unit II hydro (Punjab, Haryana & Rajasthan) 

Rana Pratap Sagar hydro-electric project (Rajasthan & Madhya Pradesh) 
Kotah hydro-electric project (Rajasthan & Madhya Pradesh) 

Rana Pratap Sagar Nuclear (Rajashtan) 

Singrauli thermal station (Uttar Pradesh) 

Obra hydro-electric project (Uttar Pradesh) 

Kanpur thermal station (Uttar Pradesh) 

Yamuna hydro-electric project (Uttar Pradesh) 

Hindustan Aluminium self-generation (Uttar Pradesh) 

Ramganga (Uttar Pradesh) 

Bandel thermal station (West Bengal) 

Durgapur coke-oven plant station extension (West Bengal) 

Jaldhaka (West Bengal) 

15 mw thermal station (Delhi) 

Delhi thermal station extension (Dellii & Punjab) 

New schemes : 

Kothagudem — stage II (Andhra Pradesh) 

Kothagudem— stage III (Andhra Pradesh) 

' Lower Siieru hydel (Andhra Pradesh) 

Naharkatiya thermal extension (Assam) 

Pathratu extension (Bihar) 

Subamarekha hydro (Bihar) 

Chandrapura extension (D.V.C.) 

Dhuvaran extension (Gujarat) 

Ukai hydro (Gujarat) 

Gujarat gas turbines (Gujarat) 

Diesel sets (Jammu and Kashmir) 

Upper Sindh hydro (Jammu and Kashmir) 

Cochin Thermal (Kerala) . ." : 

Ennore thermal (Madras) ■ 

Kundah IV (Madras) 

Basin Bridge extension (Madras) . . 

Kodayar hydro (Madras) 

Kalpakkam nuclear (Madras) 

NeyveU extension (Madras) . . . 

Narik thermal (Maharashtra) . '. 


112 

22-5 

54 

300 

75 

390 

200 

312 

23 

42 

200 

150 

185 

300 

22-5 

62-5 

62-5 

380 

60 

535 

250 

360 

600 

45 

45 

660 

240 

172 

100 

200 

250 

100 

64 

445 

125 

198 

330 

75 

.27 

15 

188 


120 

220 

400 

30 

220 

120 

120 

280 

300 

94 

5 

22 

55 

440- 

110 

30 

100 

400 

200 

280 
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table 143 {concU.) 


Project/Statc 


Total 
installed 
capacity (in 
thousand 
k\v) 


Putli thermal (Maharashtra) 

Koyna— stage III (Maharashtra) 

Bhatgar and Vir (Maharashtra) . . . . 

Nagpur thermal (Maharashtra) . . ’ . • 

Sharavathi 9th and 10th unit (Mysore) 

Faridahad thermal station (Haryana) ^ .. 

Rana Pratap Sagar nuclear extension (Rajasthan) 
Harduaganj extension (Uttar Pradesh) 

Dhukwan hydro (Uttar Pradesh) 

Obra extension (Uttar Pradesh) 

Eastern Yamuna (Uttar Pradesh) 

Santaldih thermal (West Bengal) 

Durgapur VI unit extension (West Bengal) 

‘C Station 4th Unit extendon (Delhi) 

Badarpur thermal (Delhi) 

Gumti hy dro (T liimra) 

Giribata hydro (Himachal Pradesh) . . 


60 

320 

23 

490 

178 

55 

200 

210 

22-5 

300 

2 

480 

150 

55 

300 

10 

60 



ffi !fi 


And the genie did the rest! 


Today electric power is the genie at our back and call. 
Power illumines our cities and villages, spurs industrial 
activity, promotes agricultural growth. Potver has given a 
facelift to the economy of the country. 


■m 

m 


£jR 

yi 


BHE makes the equipment for generating power 1 It is 
a man-sized job involving up-to-date techniques and sophi- 
sticated skills. 


BHE at Hyderabad is engaged in the manufacture of 

, t Steam tnrbincss & turbo-alternators (12 MW 60 MW & 
110 MW capacity) ®Condensing & regenerative equipment, 
"^Thermal power station auxiliaries inclading a range of pomps 
for a variety of uses, "■•Torbo-bloTrers and Turbo-compressors 
for steel plants, ^’'Back pressure turbo-sets of 1500-2500 KW 
for surgar factories. 


BHE has the expertise and the facilities to design, manu- 
facture and supervise erection and commissioning of thermal 
power stations. • , 


BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS LTD 

Unit: Heavy Power Equipment Plant 
Ramachandrapuram Hyderabad— 


m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 
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■' 1500TEO. as It t$ in the hoary past of ; 
our ancient land, the Textile Industry In India .’ 
today U the biggest Hational Industry. 

SWADESHI, the biggest Cotton Mill of 
Horthern India has the rare honour of being 
one of the biggest Textile Units of Asia 



SWADESHI symbolises the spirit of 
Swadeshi and carries with it the richest 
traditions itt Indian Textiles. 



SWADESHI fabrics are equally popular 
In India and abroad, because of their radiant 
finish, glowing range of colours, incomparable, 







quality and lasting stuff. 

SWADESHI fabrics ate priced lower Vian 
their counterparts in the market and ar* 
suited to all tastes and pockets. _ 


SWADISffI 

COTTON MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 

KANPUR 

eRAN'CHES; 

• SV/AMSHI COTTON MILLS COMPANY LIMITED. 

• COTTON MILLS COMPANY LIN1ITED?NA1N*|'^# 

V. • - • 'JOAIPURCOTTON mills UQAlPUn • 

- SUBSIDIARIES; 

• *CHRCe *'IANONaGAR ICORAKHPUR' • 

• jaipiJria kmalilaoao (oasti • 

• Coi.L?enfr°«:‘-^L'^^ UIMITEO ONOAL^« 

<W.1LA COLLILRICS ltd.. PANOAVESHWAB • 


KAMANIS’ 

standards 

are 



Top-notch expertise and technical supervision at Kamanis ensure consistently high 
standards of manufacture, quality and durability. That’s one of the many reasons 
why Kamanis’ products give outstanding performance, year after year. 
Transmission line towers, sub-station structures, aerial masts and ropeways, over- 
head equipment for railway electrification, erection of power plants, including civil 
engineering works, and Tractamount road rollers from KAMANl ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION □ Brass, copper and phosphor-bronze sheets, strips, and coils for 
a variety of industrial components from KAMANl METALS & ALLOYS □ Arsenical 
copper rods, cadmium copper rods, copper rolled rods, hard-drawn copper wires 
and strips, cadmium copper wires, copper and cadmium stranded conductors, 
bright enamelled copper wires, tinned copper wires, polyester-base synthetic 
enamelled copper wires and strips, double-paper- covered copper strips, 
cotton-covered copper wires, silk-covered copper wires, aac and acsr, and 
house-service electricity meters from JAIPUR METALS & ELECTRICALS □ Zinc 
oxide, red lead and lithar^ for paints, chemicals, rayon, rubber, cosmetics, 
ceramics, glass and other allied products from KAMANl METALLIC OXIDES □ 
Extruded and drawn brass and copper rods, tubes and sections for diverse 
industrial applications from KAMANl TUBES □ Reclaimed rubber for automobile 
and bicycle tyres, battery containers, hose pipes and a wide range of other products 
from INDIAN RUBBER REGENERATING COMPANY. 

Kamanis’ products conform to the most exacting 1st and customers’ specifications 
. . . have won the confidence of users both in India and abroad. C 


KAMANl GROUP OF INDUSTRIES 

Kamani Chambers, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay I BR 
Telephone : 26 1 744 Telex : 0 1 1 -673 “ " — 



SYMBOL OP INDUSTRIAL VITALITY 
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moulding 
the nuUon^s 


From Hindustan Steel’s three plants at Rourkela, 
Bhilai and Durfiapureomes over 4.5 million tonnes or 
steel every year— steel In various shapes and forms. 
Billets for rerollers. ..rails, sleepers and wheel sets 

/ . for the railways... plates, bars and Stfucturals for 
' , bridges and dams and wagons and ships,.. hot and 
cold rolled sheets for general engineering Industries 
1 ' I ...ERW pipes for oil and gas transportation and 

^ Irrigation. ..Alloy end Special steels how vitally 

needed for defence. 

N||. ' Hindustan Steel also supplies to the hungry 

• foundries over 800,000 tonnes of pig iron every year 

! representing some 80% of the country’s available 

supply, 

Hindustan Steal makes chemicals and fertilizers too... 
, Its comprehensive range of by-products Includes 

Bcnzene,Toluenc,.Rbad Tar, Pitch, Naphthalene and 
ll othercoal-based groups of chemicals which areessen* 

M'/ifla tial for the manufacture of plastics, paints, drugs, 

dyes. Insecticides, explosives and synthetic rubber. 
I Vet another vital by-product is fertilizer wliich is so 

.asAi . urgently needed to achieve self-sufficiency' in food. 
Hindustan steel goes abroad frequently... < 

To date over Rs. 307 million in foreign exch.nnge has 
clBRi been earned through the export of iron and steel 
•' by-products. Items exported include pig Iron. 

tIBwI billets, bars and structurals, rails, HR sheets in coils 
end pipes. 

Hindustan Steel’s capacity isnearing6milliontonnes 
f’’v ' end plans are under way for further expansion to 

7 million tonnes. The Bhilai sleet plant is now in the 
third phase of exparision Which wiil bring its capacity 
to 3.2milliontonncs. Hindustan Steel is gro'.sing fast 
— faster than any...for, to play its part in moulding 
j the nation’s prosperity, it should now strive to keep 

^ 1 5 1 pace with the rapid industrialisation of the country. 
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Backbone of Industry 
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Chapter XX 
INDUSTRY 

The Annual Survey o£ Industries in India, undertaken from 1959, 
covers the entire factory sector excluding those under tire control of the 
Ministry of Defence, oil storage depots and technical training institutes. 
For the purpose of the Survey, a factory means any premises whereon 10 
or more w'orkers are working on any day of the preceding 12 months apd 
where ithe manufacturing process is, carried on with the aid of power, or 
20 or more workers are working without tlie aid of power. While factories 
working with 50 or . more workers with the aid of power and 100 or more 
workers without tlic aid of power are completely enumerated, tlie remaining 
af^e covered on the basis of probability sample. 

According to the provisional results of the Survey for 1965, there were 
13,459 (12,223)* registered factories, employing 50 or more workers with 
the ajid of power and 100 or more workers without the aid of power, show- 
ing an increase of 10.11 per cent over the corresponding data for 1964. 
Of these, the factories which reported data numbered 12,963 (11,948) 

representing an increase of 8.5 per cent over the preceding year. The 
reporting factories had a productive capital of Rs. 6,300 (5,275) crores 
showing an increase of 19.43 per cent over 1964. The total craplojTtnent 
in these factories was 39.53 (37.98) lakhs, 4.01 per cent more than in 
1964. The total salaries, wages and benefits at Rs. 941 (829) crores, was 
13.51 per cent above the 1964 level. The cx-fa,ctory value of output 
amounted to Rs. 6,420 (5,626) crores or 14,11 per cent more than in 1964. 
The value of input including depreciation totalled Rs, 4,733 (4,123) crores, 
representing an increase of 14.79 per cent. Tire value added by manufac- 
ture, therefore, worked out to Rs. 1,687 (1,503) crores, or 12.24 per cent 
more than in the preceding year. 

The more important industry groups in respect of ‘value added by manu- 
facture* which is a measure of the contribution of manufacturing industries 
to the national income were, (i) spinning, w'^ea,ving and finishing of textiles, 
(ii) iron and steel basic industries, (iii) electric H^t and power, (iv) gas 
raanufa,cturc and distribution, (v) machinery except electrical, (vi) miscella- 
neous chemical products, (vii) electrical machinery, and (viii) basic indus- 
trial chemicals including fertilisers. More or less the same position obtain- 
ed in 1964. 

Th(Ke industry groups together with eight other groups, namely, (i) grain 
mills, (ii) sugar -and gut, (iii) miscellaneous food preparations, (iv) tobacco 
manufactures, (v) rubber products, (vi) metal products except machine^? 
and tra^nsport equipment, (vil) rail road equipment, and (viii) motor 
vehicles manufacture, accounted for 80 per cent of the total employment, 
82 per cent of the value of output and 81 per cent of the value added by 
manufacture. - 

According to the Survey, tlic most industrialised States in the countrj'^ 
are Maharashtra, West Bengal, Madras, Gujarat, Bihar apd Uttar Pradesh, 
together accounting for 64 per cent of the census factories reporting data,’ 
66.per cent of the productive capital employed. 72 per cent of the employ- 
ment, 76 per cent of the value of output, and 77 , per cent of the value added 
by manufacture. (The position in 1964 was almost similar in tlieso States) . 
The remaining States and terri tories accounted for the- balance of 36 per 

^Figures in brackets arc for 1964 and arc presented for comparison. • 
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cent of the reporting units, 34 per cent of the productive capital employed, 
28 per cent of the total employment, 24 per cent of the value of output, 
and 23 per cent of the value added by manufacture. 

INDUSTTUAL POLICY 

Independent India’s industrial policy, envisaging a, mixed economy, was 
first announced in 1948'’. A fresh statement of the industrial policy, necessi- 
tated by the acceptance of a socialist pattern of socie^ as the national ob- 
jective, was announcxd on April 30, 1956. Under this, industries specified 
in Schedule A will be the exclusive responsibility of the State, while Sche- 
dule B industries will be progressively State-owned, but private enterprise 
will be expected to supplement the efforts of the State in tliese fields. (The 
twx) Schedules are enumerated below.) Future development of industries 
falling outside these Schedules will, in general, be left to private enterprise. 
Notwithstanding this demarcation, it wilt alwaj's bo open to the State to 
undertake any type of industrial production. 


Schedule A Industries 

Arms and ammunition and allied items of defence equipment; atotoic 
energy; iron and steel; heavy castings and forgings of iron and steel; heavy 
plant and machinery required for iron and steel production, for mining, for 
machine tool manufacture and for such other basic industries as may be 
specified by the Central Government; heavy electrical plant including large 
hydraulic and steam turbines; coal and lignite; mineral oils; mining of iipn 
ore, manganese ore, chrome ore, gypsum, sidphur, gold and diamonds; min- 
ing and processing of copper, lead, zinc, tin, malybdenum and wolfram; 
minerals specified in the schedule to the Atomic Energy (Control of Pro- 
duction and Use) Order, 1953; aircraft; air transport; railway transport; 
shipbuilding; telephones and telephone cables; telegraph Md wireless appa- 
ratus (excluding radio receiving sets); generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity. 

Schedule B Industries 

All other minerals except "minor minerals” as defined in Seefion 3 of 
the Minerals Concession Rules, 1949; aluminium and other non-ferrous 
metals not included in Schedule A; machine tools; fcrr(>anoys and tool 
steels; basic and intermediate products required by chemical mdustries such 
as the mapufacture of drugs, dyestuffs and plastics; antibiotics and other 
essential drugs; fertilisers; synthetic rubber, carbonisation of coal; chemical 
pulp; road transport and sea transport. 


REGULATION OF INDUSTRY 

Consistent with the policy first aimounccd in 1948, the Constitution was 
amended and the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, was 
enacted. Under the Act, the industries listed in the first Schedule to the 
Act are required to be licensed by the Government. The Act authorises 
Govranment to examine the working of any such industrial undertaking and 
to issue such directions as they consider necessary. If the undertaking 
continues to be mismanaged, the Government ape empowered to take over 
its management or control. The Act sJso empowers Government to secure 
equitable distribution and fair prices of any article produced by the scheduled 
industries. By exCTcising these powers, the Government aim at securing a 
proper utilisation of the country’s resources, a balanced development of toge 
and smdl mdustnes^ and p proper regional distribution of the industries, 
tr*. provisKins of the Act, a Central Advisory Council of Indus- 

es has been constitu ted to advise Government on development and regula- 
*See India 1937’, p. 2S9. ” ~ — 
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tion of the scheduled industries. Development councils have also been 
set up for various industries. At present, 12 councils are functioning, cover- 
ing the following industries: 0) paper, pulp a,nd allied industries, (ii) drags 
and pharmaceuticals, (iii) inorganic chemicals, (iv) sugar, (v) a,utomobiles, 
automobile ancillary, transport vehicle and tractor and earth moving equip- 
ment and internal combustion engine industries, (vi) heavy electrical 
industry, (vii) leather and leather goods, (viii) textile machinery, (ix) man- 
made textiles, (x) non-fetrous metals and alloys, (xi) food processing, and 
(xii) oil, detergent apd paints. Development councils for wool including 
woollen yarn, organic chemicals and machine tool industries arc 
being reconstituted. The councils, consisting of representatives of industrial 
undertakings, labour, consumers and specialists, provide a forum for discus- 
sion on problems of the industries concerned. Their functions are primarily 
to increase efficiency and productivity and improve the services of tlie related 
industries. A number of panels and expert committees have been appointed 
from time to time to study various industries. Following recommendations 
of the Industries Development Procedure Committee, procedures to obtain 
Government approval for industrial schemes w'crc considerably simplified. 

To facilitate creation of additional capacity to meet the rising interna.! 
demand and increase export potential, some industries e.g., iron and steel 
castings and forgings, pulp, power alcohol, cement, plywood, tea machinery 
and paper for packaging, were exempted from the licensing provisions of the 
Act during 1966 and wheeled agricultural tractors and power tillers in 
February 1968. Regulations about diversification of production and 
increase up to 25 pgr cent have also been relaxed. During 1967, 291 licences 
and 247 letters of intent were issued under tire Act. In July 1967, 
Government set up the Industrial Licensing Policy Enquiry Committee to 
inquire into the working of the licensing system during the last ten years, 
particularly whether the larger industrial houses had secured undue advan- 
tages. 

For the development of important industries for which sufficient capital 
has not been forthcoming in the private sector, the Government give finan- 
cial assistance either by granting loans on speciaf terras or by participating 
in equity capital. The Directorate-General of Supplies and Disposals, the 
central purchase organisation of the Government of India, lia,ve been en- 
couraging indigenous industry throu^ tlicir stores purchase policy. The 
purchases during the Third Plan totalling Rs. 2,166 crores contained 18 per 
cent imported stores against an average of 41 and 24 per cent during the 
First and Second Plaps, respectively. The value of indigenous stores pur- 
chased during 1966-67 amounted to Rs. 369 crores (total purchases Rs. 442 
crores) compared to Rs. 75.87 crores in 1955-56 and Rs. 180.47 crores in 
1960-61. 


PRODUCIWITY 

To spread productivity consciousness in the country and apply the latest 
techniques of increasing productivity in industry, a National Productivity 
Council (hpC) ‘was set up in February 1958 as an autonomous body with 
representatives of Government, employers, labour, professional organisations 
and others. The NPC has so far promoted 47 local productivity councils, in 
industrial pentres and set up six regional- productivity directorates, manned 
by specialists, at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Kanpur, Bangalore and 
Ludhiana. The CouncU provides publicity, research, tra,ining and consul- 
tancy services. Its training and consultancy services cover a wide range, from 
materials, personnel and marketing management to programme evaluation, 
quality control, development of small-scale industries, industrial safety. 
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among other subjects. India, is a founder member of tlie Asian Productivity 
Organisation, an inter-Govemmental organisation, set up in May 1961, to 
promote mutual co-operation in this field. 

IN\'ENTIONS niOMOTlON AND IMPORT SUBSTITUTION 

An Inventions Promotion Board was establislicd in 1960 to grant finan- 
cial and technical assistance for development of inventions and to award 
prizes to the deserving. Up to the end of February 196S, the Board had 
sanctioned Rs. 4.63 laklis as financial assistance for development of 276 
inventions and awarded about Rs. 1.76 lakhs as prizes for 187 inventions. 

To provide incentives and public recognition to individuals and institu- 
tions offering practical ideas and schemes for import substitution, a, board 
was set up in 1966 to confer awards. Up to the end of Februa^ 1968, 
the Board was sanctioned Rs, 60,000 as grant-in-aid for its activities. 

ST.\NDARDISATION 

The Indian Standards Institution, functioning under tlic Union Minis- 
try of Industrial Development and Company Affairs, lays dowu national 
standards for commodities, materials, practices, processes, etc., and promotes 
standardisation, quality control and simplification in industry and commerce. 
It also operates the ISI Ccrtificauon Marks Scheme and issues licences to 
manufacturers for applying the ISI Mark of Ccrtificatioa ’ as third party 
guarantee a,bout the quality of products. Till tire end of February 1968, 
a total of 4,534 Indian Standards were published and 1,645 licences cover- 
ing 334 Indian Standards were issued. The Institution collaborates with 
several international standards organisations. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 

The Industrial Finance Corporation of India, established rmder an Act 
of Parliament in July 1948, has been giving assistance in the form of ad- 
vances apd long-term loans to privutc sector industrial concerns. The Act 
was amended in 1957* and again in December 1960 to enlarge and diversify 
the assistance provided by the Corporation. The 1960 amendment, among 
other things, empowered the Corporation directly to subscribe to the shares 
of industrial concerns. Since its inception, up to the end of June 1967, the 
financial assistance sanctioned by the Corporation amounted to 
Rs._ 292.49 crores. Disbursements amounted to Rs. 239,34 crores. The 
assistance comprises rupee apd foreign currency loans, underwritings, direct 
subOTiptions, guarantees for deferred payments and for foreign loans. 

The State Financial Corporations** wluch now total 18, assist medium 
and small-scale industries which do not fall within the scope of the all-India 
corporation. The total amount of effective loans sanctioned by them as at 
the end of November 24, 1967 was Rs. 129.59 crores. Disbursements 
tcitaUed Rs. 108.07 crores and outstapdings Rs. 76.32 crores. ' 

During the calendar year 1966, the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Coloration of India, set up in January 1955 to assist industrial Enterprises 
o- sector, sanctioned gross assistance (loans and guarantees) of 

Rs. 20-0 crores (Rs.‘25.1 crores in 1965). Disbursements (including foreign 
currencies) aiMunted to Rs. 19.85 crores (Rs. 21.68 crores in 1965) mak- 
ing a total of Rs. 141.35 ctOT« (net) sanctioned and Rs; 97.07 crores dis- 
bnrsed since mceptiqn. Inc luding other types of assistance viz,, underwriting 
*See also ‘India 1961 ’. p. 302 . 
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and direct subscription, the net sanctioned amount totalled Rs. 178 crores 
and disbursements Rs. 117.7 crores. ' ’ 

. The National Industrial' Development Corporation was set up in 1954, 
to act, among otlier things, as an agency of the Government for the grant 
of special loans for the rehabilitation and modernisation of cotton textile 
and jute industries and for the expansion of machine tools units. Loans 
amounting to Rs. 28.02 crores have been sanctioned by the NIDC to these 
industries, out of which Rs. 18.27 crores were disbursed till the end of March 
1968. recommendation by the Estimates Committee, the Oorpora,tion 
has not been entertaining fresh applications for loans since Febru^ _l963. 
The Corporation has supplied machinery to the cotton and jute textile indus- 
tries on hire-purchase basis. 

The Refinance Co:^ration for Industry was set up in June 1958 to 
provide re-Iendhig facilities against loans given by banks to industrial con- 
cerns for die purpose of increased production primarily in industries in- 
cluded in the Plans. Its business wa,s taken over by the Industrial 
Development Bank from September 1964. ’ 

The Industrial Development Bank of India (IDBlj was set up in July 
1964, as an apex institution to co-ordinato the operations of other institu- 
tions providing term finance to industry as well as an agency to provide 
direct financial assistance to industrial units. It has also been <mnceived 
as a developmental agency to loca,te and fill gaps in the industrial struc- 
ture, and it can undertake promotional activities like marketing, investment 
research surveys, techno-ccohomic studies, and give technical and adminis- 
trative assistance to any industrial enterprise for promotion, mapagement or 
expansion. 

The IDBI, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Reserve Bank of India, has 
an authorised capital of Rs. 50 crores, -which may be raised to Rs. 100 
crores, and an issued capital of .Rs. 10 crores, which may also be increased. 
This has been supplemented by a 30-year interest-free loan of Rs. 10 crores 
from the Central. Government. To augment its resources, the Bank can 
sell bonds, obtain deposits from the public, and borrow from the Reserve 
Bank or other sources under conditions prescribed. Up to the end of June 
1967, the Baitk had sanctioned a total assistance of Rs. 184.8 crores and 
disbursed Rs. 134.3 crores. 

In its refinance wing, the total refinance made available since the incep- 
tion of the Refinance Corporation in 1958 up to the end of June 1967 
amounted to Rs. 126.7 crores in respect of 849 applications. Disburse- 
ments amounted to Rs. 101.5 crores of which Rs. 28.7 crores was repaid apd 
Rs. 72,8 crores was outstanding. 

The Him Finance Corporation has been dealt with in the Chapter on 
“Mass Communication”. 

The Unit Trust of India Act, 1963, came into force from February 
1964. The Trust has an initial fund of Rs. 5 crores contributed by the 
Reserve Bank, the State Bank, the LIC and financial institutions giving 
loans to industry. Managed by a board of trustees comprising nominees 
or representatives of these bodies, the Trust aims at encouraging sa,vings by 
providing facilities to various classes of investors for investment in units of 
the face value of Rs. 10 in shares and other securities. The units were 
put on sale from July 1, 1964, sold at face -value till August 14, and tliere- 
after at prices fixed daily by the Trust. From November 16, 1964, the 
Trust has also been repurchasing the units at prices determined from day 
to day. The Trust sold units worth over Rs. 19.1 crores during the year 
endmg June 1965; repurchases at Rs, 41 lakhs accounted for 2.1 per cent 
t distribution for the year was 6.1 per cent to 

umt-nolders and 3 per cent to subscribers of initial capital. During 1965-66 
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(July-June) the Trust sold units worth Rs. 2.15 crores, repurchased units 
worth Rs. 1-1 crores (5.2 per cent of aggregate subscriptions by unit- 
holders) and distributed income at 7 per cent per annum. During 1966-67, 
its sale aggregated Rs. 9.24 crores; repurchases amounted to Rs. 1.99 crores 
(6.9 per cent of the aggregate subscriptions) and distribution of income was 
at 7 per cent per annum. Income up to Rs. 1,000 is free of income-tax irres- 
pective of other income of a unit-holder. Investments of the Trust at the end 
of May 1967 aggregated Rs. 33.6 crores. 

Besides the above, the Life Insurance Corporation and the State Indus- 
trial Development Corporations provide direct or indirect assistance to 
industry. 

The Government assist the private sector by facilitating the import of 
essential raw materials and basic intermediates, offering tax concessions and 
protecting new industries in the first few years. The statute^ Tariff 
Commission, established in January 1952 in place of the previous non- 
statutory Tariff Board, has been reviewing die progress of protected indus- 
tries and examining new cases for protection. 

Efforts have been made to secure technical help from the industrially 
advanced countries either under the international technical assistance 
schemes or through direct negotiations. (Sec also Chapter XXVII ‘India 
and the World’). 


Foreign Capital 

To supplement the capital resources and know-how for rapid industrial 
development, the Government have .invited foreign assistance^ in desirable 
cases. The policy in regard to foreign capital was enunciated in the Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution of April 1948, and in _ the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment in the Constituent Assembly in 1949, which laid down Aat : 

(i) the participation of foreign capital and enterprise should be 

carefully regulated in the national interest by ensuring that 
major interest in ownership and effective control slrould, save 
in exceptional cases, always be in Indian hands and that the 
training of suitable Indian personnel for the purpose of even- 
tually replacing foreign experts will be insisted upon in all 
such cases; _ - 

(ii) there will be no discrimination between foreign and India,n 
undertakings in the application of the general industrial policy; 

(iii) reasonable facilities will be given for the remittance of profits 
and repatriation of capital consistent with the foreign excha,nge 
position of the country; 

(iv) in the event of nationalisation, fair and equitable compensation 
will be paid. 

According to a Reserve Bank study*, the aggrega.te book value of 
foreign investments in the private sector at the end of March 1965 amount- 
ed to Rs. 935.8 crojes comprising Rs. 613.3 crores of direct and Rs. 322.5 
crores of portfolio investment. Over the preceding two years, the increase 
m portfolio investment was more pronounced than in direct investment— 
the end of March 1963 the portfolio investment was Rs. 238.6 crores and 
direct mvestment Rs. 548.3 crores. As a result, their relative share in the 
total underwent some changes. Tie tempo of expansion of direct invest- 
ments was held down to some extent by the repatriation of funds by 
br^ches m the petroleum industry. The comparatively faster growth in 
portfolio investment was due to a larger flow of net creditor capital in the 
manuta,cturing mdustry. ' 

The gross inflow of foreign business investments in the private sector 
' See Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, January, 1967. 
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ia 1963-64 and 1964-65 was Rs. 101.5 crores and Rs.- 116.3 crores. Of 
this, fresh inflow was Rs. 94.1 crores and Rs. 95.2 crores, the balance 
being Retained Earnings. The outflow in tlie two years was Rs. 33.6 
crores and Rs. 38.6 crores, respectively. The net inflow thus wa.s Rs. 67.9 
crores in 1963-64 and Rs. 77.7 crores ini 1964-65. Country-wise, the USA 
accounted for the largest share in the net inflow in both years — Rs. 41.4 
crores and Rs. 39.3 crores in 1963-64 and 1964-65; followed by the U.K. 
— Rs. 13.7 crores and Rs. 25.7 crores, respectively. The balance came 
from other sources including international institutions. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIES 


Early Stages 

The history of organised industry in India can be traced to 1854 when 
the teal begiimings of the cotton mill industry were made in Bombay with 
predominantly Indian capitaj and enterprise. The foundations of jute in- 
dustry were laid near Calcutta in 1855, mostly with foreign capital and 
enterprise. CoaJ-mining also progressed around this time. These were 
the only major industries which had developed substantially before the first 
world war. During and after World Wars I and 11, new conditions were 
created a,nd somewhat more liberal policies adopted by the authorities, such 
as the discriminating protection policy introduced in 1922, which gave 
impetus to industrial development. Several industries rapidly expanded and 
a number of new industries came up, such as steel, sugar, cement, some 
engineering, glass, industrial chemicals, soap, vanaspa,ti, and so on. But 
their production was neither a,dequate in quantity for meeting even the low 
level of internal demand nor diversified in character. 

Progress during First and Second Plans 

During the period of the First and Second Plans (1951-52 to 1960-61), 
the growth and diversification of industry were remarkable and particularly 
so in the five years of the Second Plan. Three new steel works, each of 10 
lakh tons capacity, were set up in the public sector and two existing steel 
works in the private sector doubled so as to bring their ingot capacity to 20 
lakh and 10 lakh tons respectively. Foundations were laid of heavy electri- 
cal and heavy machine tools industries, heavy machine building and other 
branches of heayy engineering, and the production of machinery for the 
cement and paper industries started for the first time. In chemical indus- 
tries the advance was on a wide front, leading not only to large units and 
greatly increased output of basic chemicals such as nitrogenous fertilizers, 
caustic soda, soda ash and sulphuric acid, but also to the manufacture of 
a number of new products ; urea,, ammonium phosphate, penicillin, synthe- 
tic fibres, industrial explosives, polyethylene, newsprint, dyestuffs and so 
on. The output of many other industries increased substantially : bicycles, 
sewing machines, telephones, electrical goods, textile and sugar machinery. 
New skills were learnt by the wbrkefs and a^ large and growing class of in- 
dustrial managers came into being. Organised industrial production practi- 
cally doubled in these iten years; the index of industrial production rose 
from 100 in 1950-51 to 194 in 1960-61. New industrial townships and 
various factories sprapg in the environs of the main cities of the country. 

At the same time there were some large shortfalls. The combined out- 
put of the new steel works was only 6 laMi tons in 1960-61 as against the 
target of 20 lakh tons. The Tata Iron and Steel Works’ production also 
fell short of the target set for the Second Plan period. The expansion of the 
Government _ Sindri Fertilizer Factory and the private sector ammonium 
chloride project at Varanasi were not completed till 12 to 18 months after 
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the scheduled dates. The three fcrtaizer plants in the public sector at 
Nangal, Neyvcli and Rourkela, planned to be more or less in full produc- 
tion in 1960-61, were all delayed. The delay in their case, as also in that 
of the Heavy Electrical Project at Bhopal, was mainly due to foreign ex- 
change difficulties. The heavy machinery, the mining machinery and the 
foundry forge projects, which should have been far advanced only began 
to yield some output at the end of the Tiiird Plan, The project for the 
manufacture of organic intermediates was delayed due to dilScuIties in 
concluding negotiations with overseas collaborators. The experience of the 
Second Plan showed that the gestation period of a project, especially in the 
case of heavy engineering industries, is generally longer than presumed. 
This highlights the importance of advance planning. 

Targets of capacity and production in most cases were, however, appro- 
ximately Mfilled, and in some cases, for example, power-driven pumps, 
diesel engines, electric motors, ACSR cables, electric fans, radio receivers 
and sugar, the targets were exceeded. 

Tlie actual cost of many projects was more than what was envisaged 
when the Second Plan was drawn up, often owing to lack of experience 
in project engineering. The importance of more accurate estimates was 
emphasised in the Third Plan. Consultant organisations which could cor- 
rectly advise in this respect have been springing up in this country and will 
be an advantage in future. 

Dispersal of industry was effected by giving preference in the location 
of public sector projects to relatively backw’a.rd areas whenever possible. 
Similarly, in the licensing of private sector projects the claims of under- 
developed rc^ons were generally kept in view to the extent possible. The 
ovCTall fixed investment in public sector projects during the, Second Plan 
(1956 — 61) came to about Rs. 770 crores as against the original estimate 
ot Rs. 560 crores. For the private sector, the corresponding investment 
ngures were Rs. 850 crores and Rs. 685 crores, respectively. 

In spite of this large investment of Rs, 1,620 crores (over 30 per cent 
the Plan estimate of about Rs. 1,244 crores), the ph 3 'sical targets set 
Second Plan arc broadly estimated to have been achieved to the 
e^nt of only about 85 to 90 per cent. The wide gap between the rather 
ir ^ originally set for the cement industry and the capacity actually 

c ev^ accounts for a high proportion of the overall shortfall in the physi- 
cal performance. ^ t' 


Development Programme under Third Plan 

ranul'f Third Plan was on the establishment of basic 

buPdino- industries — ^with special emphasis on tnachine 

know lifiOT acquisition of the related skills, technical 

mZh ^ the following Plan periods the 

self-sustaining and increasingly 

independent of outside aid. The priorities laid down were as follows:, 

onimplemented or deferred Second Plan pro- 

diversification of capacity of the heavy engi- 

forgings, 

J t special steels, iron and steel and ferro-alloys 

and step-up of output of fertilizers and petroleum products; 

materials and pro- 
mineral oils, dissolving pulp, basic 

orodiTefc nf chemicals and intermediates inclusive of 

products of petro-chemical origin; and 


(iii) 
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(iv) increased production from domestic industries of commodities 
required to meet essential needs like^ essential ^ drugs, paper, 
cloth, sugar, vegetable oils and housing materials _ 

The development programmes for industries apd mmerals cnvis^ra 
under the Third Plan entailed an outlay of about Rs. 2,993 crorcs, Ihe 
foreign exchange component was placed at about Rs. 1,338 crones, with the 
following break-up : 


TABLE 144 

OUTLAY ON INDUSTRIES (TIIERD PLAN) 

(Rs. croics) 


Major Head 

Public sector j 

Private sector' | 

1 Both sectors 

Total 

Foreign 

exchange 

Total 

1 Foreign 

1 exchange 

Total 

Foreign 

1 exchange 

New Investment 

1 


i 

i 



Mineral devc- 




28 

538 

228 

loptnent 

47S 


60 

Industrial deve- ' 

1 



450 

2,«5 

1,110 

lopment 

1,330 


1,125 

Total 

1,808 

860 

1,185 

478 

2,993 ’ 

1,338 

Replacement 

— 

— 

150 

50 

150 

50 


The fixed investment of Rs. 1,808 crorcs for. industries and minerals in 
the public sector shown in the tabic above does not include (i) i^sistancc 
to plantation industries, which do not strictly fall within the scope of manu- 
facturing industries; (ii) the cost of the construction subsidy^ given to 
Hindustan Shipyard; (iii) programmes of the National Productivity Cora- 
cil and the Ihdiaa Standards Institution and ci^endilme on the tension 
of the metric system of weights and measures; (iv) assistance to the private 
sector through the National Industrial Development Corporation (NIDC); 
and (v) direct loans and State participation in private undertakings. 

Including the above, the overall cost v*"orkcd out to about Rs. 1,882 
crores, whereas the provision that it was possible to make for them was 
only ]fe. 1,520 crores (Rs. 1,450 crores at the Centre and Rs. 70 crores in 
the States). With more detailed information available on the basis of pro- 
ject reports, a general increase in construction costs and enlargement of 
the scope of some projects, the costs as estimated in the ‘Third Plan — Mid- 
term Appraisal’ would a,mount to Rs. 1,630 crores for industrial and 
Rs. 662 CTores for mineral development (total Rs. 2,292 crores compared 
to the original estimate of Rs. 1,808 crores). Public sector investment 
was expected to reach the level of Rs. 1,225 crorPs under industries and 
Rs. 529 crores under mmerals (total of Rs. 1,754 crores compared to the 
original allocation of Rs. 1,520 crorcs). On this basis, there would be 
spillover of Rs. 405 crores in the industries und Rs. 133 crores in the 
mmerals sector. Private sector programmes also changed in content and 
priority, but the increases over the original estimates are difficult of assess- 
ment. 

proposals for industrial projects apd mineral schemes 
of the Central Government, together with their location, cost and investment 
during the Fourth Plan as envisaged in the Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan, 
wer^iven in Table 155 apd 156 on pp. 315 to 318 of Tndia 1967’. 

_ Tne production of principal industries and the progress of major pro- 
jects are detailed in the following sections ; 

and in Tables 148 and 162 {pp.29I 
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INDUSIBIAL PRODUCnON 

Production in selected industries in different years since 1950-51 is given 
in Table 145. The index numbers of industrial production (base 1956=100) 
for 1951, 1955, 1960, 1965, 1966 and Januaiy-NovembUr 1967 are given 
in Table 146. Industrial production received a set back in 1966 due partly to 
the severe drou^t which affected agriculture-based industries such as 
cotton and jute textiles and vanaspati and partly due to shortage - of 
foreign exchange' which necessitated heavy cuts in imports including those of 
raw materials, components and spares. Following devaluation in June 1966, 
imports for priority industries were liberalised. The general index for 
industrial production for January-November 1967 at 194.8 was 1.6 per cent 
above the index figure of 191.8 for January-November 1966. 


TABLE 145 

PRODUCTION IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Industry 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 j 

t 

1966-67 

I. Mining ; 






1.- Coal (lakh tonnes) 

3,28 

3,90 

5,55 

7,03 

. 7,09 

2. Iron ore (lakh tonnes)* 

30 

43 

1,10 

1,8 

,i 1,93 

If. Metailurgicttl Inditstrie- .. 






3. Pig iron (lakh tonnes) . . 

16-9 

19-5 

43 -I 

70-9 

70-1 

4. Steel ingots (lakh tonnes) 

5. Finished steel (lakh ton- 

14-7 

17-3 

34-2 

65-3 

66-1 

nes) 

6. Steel castings (’000 

10-4 

13 

23-9 

45-1 

44-3 

tonnes) 


15 

34 

57 

S 53 

7. (Uutninium (virgin metal) 




( 000 tonnes) . . 

8. Copper (virgin mctall 

4 0 

7-4 

18-3 

62-1 

72-9 

(’000 tonnes) . . 

7-1 

7-6 

8-5 

■ 9-4 

9-1 

in. Medianical Engiueering 
Inausirits : 






9. Machine tools (lakh 






rupees) 

30 

80 

7-00 

■ 29,43 

35-49 

lO. Railway wagons (’000 


nos.)** 

11. Automobiles (total) (’066 ! 

2-9 

15 -St 

8-2 

23 -5 

15-0 

nos.) 

(0 Commercial vehicles 

16-5 j 

25-3 

55 -0 

70-7 

.75-2 

('000 nos.) . . 

(ii) Passenger cars. etc. 

8-6 

9*9 

58-4 

35-3 

35-6 

( 000 nos.) . . 

12, Motor cycles and scoo- 

7-9 

15 -4 

26-6 

35-4 

39 -6 

ters (’000 nos.) .. 

13. Power-driven pumns 

(’000 nos.) .. ; 

14. Diesel engines (sta- 

35 

0.9t 

37 

19-4 

1,09 

40-7 

2,44 

47.8 

3,11 

: tionary) (’000 nos.) 

15. Bicycles (’000 nos.) 

16. Sewing machines POOO 

5-5 

99 

10-4 

5,13 

44-7 

10,71 

93 -1 
15,74 

1,12-2 

17,19 

nos.) 

33 

1,11 

3,03 

4,30 

41,00 

IV. Elecircial Engineering In- 
dustries : 






17. Power transformers (lakh 






lc.v.a«) , . . , ^ ^ 

IS. Electric motors (’000 h.p; 

"Excludes outnut in Ona 

1-8 

) 99 

6-2 

2,72 

14-1 

7,28 

44-6 

17,53 

49 -5 
20,95 


in railway workshops. 
tRelatcs to calendar year. 
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Industry 


1950-51 


1955-56 


19. Electric fans (lakh nos.) 

20. Electric lamps Oakli nos.) 

21 . Radio receivers (’000 nos.) 

22. Electric cables and wires 

, (/) Aluminium conduc- 
tors (’000 tonnes) .. 
07) Bare copper conduc- 
tors (’000 tonnes) .. 

V. Chemical and Allied Indus- 
tries : 

23. Mitrogenous fertilisers 

(’000 tonnes of 1S0_ . • - 

24. Phosphatic fertilisers 

(’000 tonnes of P2 O5) 

25. Sulphuric acid (’OOO 
tonnes) , 

26. Soda ash (’000 tonnes) . . 

27. Caustic soda (’000 ton- 
nes) 

28. Paper and paper board 

(’000 tonnes) . . 

29. Rubber tyres : 

(0 Automobile tyres 
• (lakh nos.) < 

(ii) Bicycle tyres (lakh 
nos.) 

30. Cement (lakh tonnes) 

31. Refractories (’000 tonnes) 

32. Petroleum products (re- 
fined, lakh tonnes) 


VI. Textile Industries : 

33. Jute textiles (’000 tonnes) 

34. Cotton yarn (crorc kg.) 

35. Cotton cloth (total) 

(crorc metres) 

(0 Mill sector (crore 
metres) 

(/;) Decentralised sector 
(crorc metres) 

36. Rayon* yarn (’000 tonnes) 

37. Art silk fabrics (crorc 

metres) 

38. Woollen manufactures; 

(i) Woollen and worsted 

yarn (lakh kg.) 

07) Woollen and worsted 
fabrics (lakh metres) 

VII. Food Industries: 

39. Sugar (Nov.-Oct.) Oakh 

tonnes) 

40. Tea (crore kg.) ’ 

41. Coffee (’000 tonnes) ., 

42. Vanaspati (’000 tonnes) 


VIII. Electricity 
(billion k\vh)t 


(generated) 


19-9 

1,40 

54 


1 -7 
5-0 


9 

9 

1,01 

45 

12 

1,16 

n.a. 

n.a. 

27-3 

2,37 


8,37 
53 -4 

421 -5 

340-1 

81 -4 

28 -T**! 

61** 


11-3 

27-7 

21-0 

1,70 


5-3 


1960-61 


2-9 

2,50 

1,02 


9.4 

8-7 


80 

12 

1,67 

82 

36 

1,90 

9 0 

58-0 

46-7 

2,93 

34 


10,71 

74-4 

626-0 

466-5 

159 -5 
13-5 

,/• i t' 

33-1** 

98 

68 ** 


18-9 

29-9 

29-0 

2,80 


8-8 


1965-66 


10-6 

4,35 

2,82 


23 -6 
10-1 


1,01 

I 

53 

3,68 

1,52 

1,01 

3,50 

14 -4 

l,ll.-5 

79*7 

5,67 

58 

10.97 , 
80-1 1 

673 -8 

464-9 

208 -9 
43-8 

54-4** 

1,30 

84 


30-3 

32-0 

54-1 

3,40 


17-0 


1966-67 


) 


13-6 

7,21 

6,06 


40-6 

3-1 


2,32 

• 1,22 

6,62 

3,31 

2,18 

5,58 

23*1 

1,84-6 
1,08 -2 
6,95 

94 

13,02 

90-7 

744 -0 

440-1 

- 303-9 
75-6 

87 -8 

1,70 

92 


35-1** 
37 -3 
62-1 
4,01 


32-0 


•Includes viscose yam, staple fibre and acetate yam. 
••Relates to calendar year. 
tRelates to public utilities only. 


13-6 

8,33 

7,61 


52-9 
1 -7 

i 

2,93 

I, 44 

7,02 

3,48 

2,33 

5,80 

24-3 

2,03 -4 
1,10-7 
7,30 

1.10 

II, 17 
90-2 

7,30 -4 

4,20-2 

3,10-2 

80-8 

86-2 

1,69 

95 


21 -5** 
36-9 
71 -0 
3,66 

35 -O' 
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TABLE 146 

INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCnON 


(Base : 1956=1C0) 


Groups 

1951 

1955 

1960 

IB 















■i 




General Index 

73-4 

91-9 

130-2 

187-7 

192-6 

194-8 

+1 -6 

Mining . and quarry- 








ing 

87-0 

97-1 

137 -2 

184 -3 

190-4 

191 -0 

-kO-S 

Food manufacturing 

79 -0 

93-5 

117-1 

142-7 

147-8 

126-6 

—14-4 

Cigarettes . . 

81-6 

86-8 

140-6 

205 -8 

222-5 

206 -4 

—6-9 

Cotton textiles 

80-1 

95-4 

103 -0 

123-3 

119-9 

119-1 

- 0-6 

Woollen textiles 

70 -7 

82-1 

, 100-1 

136-9 

128-8 

I2I -4 

—5-2 

Synthetic fibres 

64-8 

77-2 

135-1 

217-9 

215-3 

214-2 

+0-4 

Jute manufactures . . 

78 -8 

98-5 

1 102-0 

125-7 

105-3 

1 109-5 

+5-3 

Footwear (leather) 
Wood and cork 

91-5 

86-3 

1 144-0 

246-1 

265-8 

i 273-0- 

+5-8 

except furniture . . 

55-3 

87-7 

147-8 

236-1 

226-7 

247-5 

+8-3 

Paper and paper 
products 

Leather and fur pro- 

66-5 

95-9 

173 -4 

255 -4 

281-7 

295-1 

+5-2 

ducts . , . . ! 

109-5 ' 

93-1 

115-3 

140 -2 

136-3 

132-9 

—1-3 

Rubber products 
Chemicals and che- 

75-4 

92-0 

141 -3 

218-0 

218-0 

227-3 

+7-0 

mical products . . . 

72-8 

96-2 

149-9 

253-1 

262-3 

282-0 

1 + 9.1 

Petroleum products 
Non-matallfc mineral 

6-4 

77-7 

147 -7 

231 -0 

285-9 

346-0 

+23-4 

products 

64-4 

87-5 

168-1 

232-5 

230-1 

233-4 

+ 2-0 

Basic metals ' . . 
Metal products 
Machinery, except 

83 -1 

96-1 

182 -5 

300-9 

318-0 

315-2 

- 0-1 

54-4 

96-5 

105-9 

239-8 

221 -5 

208-6 

-5-7 

electrical machiner) 
Electrical Machinery, 

' 45-2 

83 -3 

236-7 

489 -7 

530-1 

492-9 

-6-3 

apparatus, appli- 








ances and supplies 
Transport equipment 
Electricity . . 

43-6 

46-1 

63-9 

71-9 

80-9 

88-1 

174-9 

119-4 

171-0 

313-2 

206-6 

326-5 

340-6 
187 -5 
355-3' 

381 -9 
174-4 
392-8 

+14-7 

—5-7 

+11-7 


Cotton Textiles 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


is pre-independence 


TABLE 147 


Year 


1879-80 

1889-90 

1900 

1911 

1921 

mi 

1941 

1947 


Number 

Number 
of looms 
(thousand) 

Mill Production 

of spindles 
(thousand) 

• Yam 
(m. kg.) 

Piccegoods 
(m. metres) 

14,87 

29.35 

48,41 

61,95 

72.78 

9.),78 

1.90.26 

1 , 03,54 

13-3 

22-1 

40-5 

85-8 

1,33-5 

1,75-2 

2,00-0 

2,03-0 

260 

283 

3i2 

421 

603' 

597 

54t 

121 

1,315 

2,456 

3,445 

3,509 


tMillion kg. 
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The production of cotton yarn and cloth since 1950 is shown in Table 
145 above. , ' 

In 1963, nearly Rs. 364.45 crores was employed as productive capital 
(Rs. 234.77 crores fixed capital) by 566 register^ factories (covering 97 
per cent of the total registered factories) in the cotton textile industry, giving 
employment to 7.74 lakh people including nearly 7.29 lakh workers. At 
present the industry comprises 635 mills (346 spinning and 289 com- 
posite) with a total installed capacity of 170.8 la^ spindles and 2.08 lakh 
looms. The total Third Plan expansion was 26.05 lakh spindles and 
10,422 looms. About 20 to 30 new mills come up every year. However, at 
the end of February 1968, 21 composite mills remained closed, involving 
8.85 lakh spindles and 10,543 looms. The co-operative sector in the tex^ 
tile mill indushy is gradually taking shape. At present, 28 co-^operative 
mills are working with an installed capa,city of 4.32 lakh spindles which are 
a source of uninterrupted supply of yam to the handloom sector. 

Mill cloth output in 1967 is estimated at 409.8 crores metres (423.9 
crore metres in 1966). Yam output was 89.6 crore kg. (compared to 90,1 
crore kg. in 1966) . TIte mill production of ya^n and cloth was affected in 
1967 by the need to conserve the available .supply of cotton. Handloom 
and powerloom production during 1966 and 1967 amounted to 309.7 crore 
metres and 317.9 crore metres respectively. 

During the Third Plan. Rs. 105 crores were spent on the rehabilitation 
and modernisation] of the textile industry. Tlie Foui^ Plan requirement was. 
assessed' at Rs. 132.5 crores, and for expansion another Rs. 133.9 crores. 
Indigenous textile machinery production in 1965 and 1966 was valued at 
Rs. 24 crores and Rs. 18 croius respectively. 

Jute 

Tlie early development of the jute industry is shown in Table 148. 

TABLE 148 

GROVtTTH OF JUTE INDUSTRY (1879-1947) 


Year 

Number 
of mills 

Authorised 
capital 
(Rs. crores) 

Number 
of looms 
(thousand) 

Number 
of spindles 
(thousand) 

1879-80 to 1883-84 (average) . . 

21 

2-71 

5-5 

88 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 (average) 

36 

6-80 

16-2 

3,35 

1909-10 toI913-I4 (average) 

60 

12-09 

33-5 

6,92 

1925-26 

90 

21-35 

50-5 

- 10,64 

1930-31 .. .. .. 

100 

23-61 

61 -8 

12,25 

1937-38 

105 

24-89 

52-4 

- -11,08 

1946-47 

106 

— 

66-0 

• 12,95 


According to the Annual Survey of Industries, 1964, there were 94 
jute mills in India, out of which 90 submitted returns. These employed 
total productive capital of .Rs. 92.31 crores (Rs. 51.95, crores of fixed 
capital). The number of persons employed was 2.56 lakhs including nearly 
2.39 lakh workers. The following table shows the production of jute goods, 
since 1947 : ■ . 

TABLE 149 ’ , 

PRODUCTION OF JUTE MANUFACIURES 

' Oakh /Dimes) 


Ycat‘ 

1947 

1950 

■Qgll 


1 1962 1 

j' 1963 j 

1964 j 

1965-66 ; 

1966-67 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion“ 

10-52 

j 

S-36 1 

1 

1 

10 -27 ! 

Ib -09 i 



1 

1 

13 -24 ' 

13-99 

12-0 


•■Figures relate to the period July-Junc which is the jute year. 
‘•■•Figures for 1961 onwards are in metric tonnes. 
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The iute industry and trade had set a record in 1964 by exceeding the 
Third Plan targets of both production and exports. In 1965, it set a new 
record again both in production and exports (Rs. 1^83.7 crores). But m 
1966 the industry’s output could not maintain the 1965 level due to shortage 
jof raw jute. Exports, however, totalled Rs. 216.6 crores, though d^ing 
June-December 1966 (following devaluation) they were lower than in June- 
December 1965. Production in 1966-67 declined by nearly 2 laJch tonnes 
compared to 1965-66, almost entirely due to shortage of raw jute in the 
xountry. Exports also fell to 7.34 lalch tonnes from 8.96 lal* tonnes in 
1965-66 or by Rs. 4.97 crores, chiefly because of hi^er prices in sympathy 
with raw jute, growing competition from Pakistan and synthetics. The 
export duties were reduced on a review in May 1967, to make jute goods 
more competitive in world markets. 


Modernisation of the jute mills has made substantial progress. Of the 
.total of 5.32 lakh fine spindles installed, nearly 4.30 lakh ha,ve been moder- 
nised. For coarse spindles, the corresponding figures arc 6.17 lakh and 
4.86 lakh. During 1965-66, jute mill machinery and spares produced in 
•the country were of the value of Rs. 3.21 crores. In 1966-67, the value 
.amounted to Rs. 2.52 crores; the decline is attributed to the programme of 
diversification undertaken by the manufacturers. A lute Textile Consulta- 
tive Board was inaugurated in September 1964 to advise Government on 
all important matters concerning the industry. Another committee advises 
nhe Government on matters of export promotion of jute goods and acts as 
-jn channel between Government, industry and trade. The Indian lute Mills 
Association’s Research Institute has recently been reconstituted as an affiliate 
.of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research under the name Indian 
Jute Industries Research Association which is planning to set up a product 
-development cell among others. 


Sugar 

The rapid development of the sugip: industry, under protection in the 
.early thirties and thereafter, is shown below. 


TABLE 150 

GROttTH OFSUG.4R INDUSTRY 


Year (Nov. — Oct.) I 

1931-38 1 

1938-39 

1945-46 1 

1950-51 I 

1 1955-56 

1 

No. of mills 

32 

132 

138 

138 i 

143 

Production ('000 tons) ’ 

' 1,60 1 

1 6,42 

9,23 

11,01 



The total installed capacity at the end of 1966-67 was about 33.8 lakh 
■tonnes which was expected to go up to 34.7 lakh tonnes by 1967-68 end. 
production in 1966-67 was 21.47 lakh tonnes against 35.08 lakh tonnes in 
the preceding year. To arrest the declining trend, Government have offered 
incentives to sugarcane powers and sugar mills. Sugarcane prices have 
been increased and sugar distribution partially decontrolled to allow the mills 
to sell 40 per cent of their production at free market rates. Several spe- 
cialised bodies conduct research and training for snsgreane and sugar 
•development. 

Cement 

M^ufacture of Portland cement started in Madras in 1904. The real 
beginning on a large scale took place with the formation of three compa- 
nies in 1912-13. At the end of 1961, the annual installed capacity was 
■95.7 lakh tonnes which had risen to an estimated 125 lakh tonnes at the 
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end of 1966 and 134 lakh tonnes by the end of 1967. The demand has exceed-; 
ed the supply, which was further accentuated by the national emergency; 
The Cement (Quality Control) Order was issued in 1962 to prevent possible 
aduItera,tion of cement. Control on cement price and distribution was 
lifted from the beginning of 1966 and a self-regulating informal control by 
the industry itself obtained for two years. The arrangement was found 
unsatisfactory and the distribution was entrusted to the Cement Corporation 
of India from 1968, under the Cement Control order, 1967. The Cement 
Corporation of India, a Government-owned company, was set up with the 
objectives of surveying, prospecting and proving of limestone deposits in 
the country, establishing cement manufacturing capacity and promoting 
ancillary and supporting activity for building up the industry. The growth 
of the industry is traced below. 


TABLE 151 

GROWTH OF OEMENT INDUSTRY 

{!akb tomies) 


. Year 





1965-66 

1966-67 

1966 ] 

1967 

Production 

1 5 -77 ju -70 j 

i 27 

•47 

1 79 

1.08 -20 ' 

1 110-77 

110-50 

112'99 


The installed capacity of asbestos cement is 5.37 lakh tonnes. Produc- 
tion in 1967 was about 2.50 la,kh tonnes (2.95 lakh tonnes in 1966). After 
having made steady progress for some years, the industry has been facing a 
recession lately and 55 per cent of the capacity is lying idle. 

Paper and Paper-Board 

The production of machine-made paper in India dates back to 1870, 
when the Bally Mills were established near Calcutta. During World War IT, 
the number of mills increased to 15 apd production reach^ 1,03,884 tons 
(1944). Rapid progress has been made since 1950, The installed capacity 
has risen to 7.11 lakh tonnes as a result of new installation, expansion of 
existing xmits and better utilization of equipment. 

Paper and paper-board production in 1950 was 1.09 lakh tonnes. By 
1956, it had gone up to 1.97 lakh tonnes, by 1961 to 3.64 lakh tonnes, 
by 1966 to 5.85 lakh tonnes and in 1967 to 6.01 lakh tonnes. Supply 
position has been satisfactory for common grades of paper. In 1967, 
25,000 tonnes of white printing paper was diverted for use by newspapers. 

The first newsprint mill in India, the NationaJ Newsprint and Paper Mills. 
Limited, Nepanagar (Madhya Pradesh), started as a private venture in- 
1947 and the responsibility for its management was taken over by the 
Madhya Pradesh Government in 1948. After its reorganisation in 1958, 
the Government of India and the Government of Madhya Pradesh now hold 
shares of Rs. 2.55 crores and Rs. 1.70 crores respectively. Total authoris- 
ed and issued capital is Rs. 5 crores. The mill went into production in 
January 1955. It has an installed capacity of 30,000 tonnes which is being 
increased to 75,000 tonnes. Output during 1955-56 was 3,455 tonnes and- 
in 1960-61 and 1961-62 it had risen to 23,398 and 25,279 tonnes, respec- 
tively. The 1962-63 production amoxmted to 26,515 tonnes. The 1966- 
and 1967 output amounted to 29,000- and 30,000 tonnes respectively. 

Photo Films 

The Hindustan Photo Films Manufacturing Co. Ltd., set up in Novem- 
ber 1960 (authorised capital Rs, 5.5 crores) by the Government in colla- 
boration with a French firm, will mamrfacture cine. X-ray, roH and graphic- 
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art films and photo paper, etc. Estimated to cost Rs. 11.64 crores, the 
project located, at Ootacamund, has been licensed for a capacity of 8.71 
million sp. m. per year and has an install^ capacity of 6.15 million sq. m. 
Production of positive cine film and bromide paper has commenced. X-ray 
film is also being converted from imported jumbo rolls. 

Iron and Steel 

The earliest attempt at the manufacture of iron and steel by modem 
methods, made inT830 in South Arcot, failed. In 1874, the Barakm Iron 
Works started work on die Jharia coalfields; the works were acquired by 
the Bengal Iron and Steel Company in 1889. Production amounted to 
35,560 tonnes in 1900. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, established by 
the late Jamshetji Tata in 1907 at Sakchi, Bihar, first produced pig iron 
in 1911 and steel in 1913. The two other important manufacturers were 
tht Indian Iron and Steel Company (formed in 1908 at Hirapur near 
Asansol, Bengal) and the Mysore State Iron Works (now Mysore Iron and 
Steel Ltd.), st^ed at Bhadravati in 1923. By 1939, the production of 
steel and pig iron was over 8 lakh and 18 lakh tonnes, respectively. World 
War n gave an impetus to the industry. By 1950, production had risen 
to 15 lakh tonnes of pig iron and over 10 laldi tonnes of steel. 

Tlie table below shows the progress of the industry since 1956. 

TABLE 152 


PRODUenO.N OF IRON AND STEEL 

{thousand tonnes) 


Year 

1956 

1 1961 

1 1962 j 

1 .1963 1 

1964 I 

1 ’565 j 

J966 1 

1 

1 1967 

Pig iron . . 

18,07 j 

49,80 

57,96 

1 66,03 j 

65,93 j 

1 69,52 1 

70,41 

70,10* 

Finished steel! 

13,38 1 

28,10 I 

i 37,08 ! 

1 42,57 > 

43,43 

1 45,29 ' 

44,91 ' 

1 41,35 


During the Second Plan, the existing steel plants — ^the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. (TISCO) and the Indian Iron and Steel Co, (HSCO) — ^were ear- 
marked for expansion. TISCO were to increase their production to 20 lakh 
tonnes of steel ingots (15 lakh tonnes of finished steel) and Indian Iron to 
10 lakh tonnes of steel ingots (8 lakh tonnes of finish^ steel) . The expan- 
sion programmes of both have been completed. TIS(70 manufa.ctnres 
about 15 lakh tonnes of saleable steel a year. The Company is engaged in 
adding certain balancing equipment and other facilities to sustain output at 
this level. The nSCO scheme of increasing production from 10 lakh to 13 
lakh tonnes of ingots has -also been approved and the Compan 3 ' has nego- 
tiated a World Bank loan to cover the foreign exchange cost of the scheme. 
The expansion programme of the Mysore Works, to increase its production 
of mild steel to one lakh tonnes has also been completed. The plant also 
produces some quantities of special steel. The programme to produce 
77,000 tonnes of alloy and special steels at the works is progressing. Pig 
TOn production capacity is also to increase to 2 lakh tonnes a year. A 
Mysore Government company called Mysore Iron and Steel Ltd., was re^s- 
teed in June 1961 which took over the manaeement of the Mv'sore Works 
from April 1962. 7 ' , - 

Three integrated iron and steel plants in the public sector with initial 
capacity of 10 lakh tonnes wch were set up at Ronrkela, Bhilai and Durga- 
imr m the Second Plan period. The management of all the three vests in 
the State-owned Hindustan Steel Ltd. (authorised capital Rs. 600 crores). 

♦Relates to 1966-67. 
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•At Rourkela, tliB constructioa of the ten lakh-tonne stage is complete. 
Production in 1966-67 included 9.34 lakh tonnes of iron and 9.43 lakh 
tonnes of steel ingots. (The fertiliser plant put up as an adjunct to the steel 
plant was commissioned in November 1962, and produced 1.89 lakh toimes 
of calcium ammonium nitrate during 1967-6?'.) The annual capacity of the 
Rourkela plant is being expanded to 18 lakh tonnes of ingots, which will 
be rolled into 12 lakh tonnes of jBnished steel. The expansion is expected 
to be achieved by mid-1968. Its further expansion to 35 lakh tonnes has 
been under consideration. 

- Bhilai exceeded the rated capacity in She production of pig iron, steel 
ingots and finished steel in 1964. During 1966-67 the production of iron 
and steel ingots was 20.5 lakh and 18-5 lakh, tonnes, respectively. Under 
a contract signed between the Hindustan Steel Ltd., and the Russian Organi- 
sation ‘Tiazhprom-export’ in February 1962, the expansion of the capacity 
of the Bhilai plant to 25 lakh tonnes of steel ingots per annum has except 
for a few minor items bfeen completed. The plant is to be expanded further 
to 32 lakh tonnes. Preparation of the project report has been taken up. 

■ The Durgapur plant was completed in 1962 and almost aU its units have 
achieved the rated capacity of production. During 1966-67, the plant 
produced 8.97 lakh tonnes of iron and 7.54 lakh tonnes of steel ingots. The 
Third Plan programme was to expand the plant to 16 lakh ingot tonnes 
capacity to yield 12 lakh tonnes of saleable finished steel and .semis in addi- 
tion to 3 lakh toimes of pig iron for sale. The expansion work has been 
completed. All units were ready for commissioning by the end of 1967. 

Another steel plant is being set up at Bokaro with technical and financial 
collabora,tion of the USSR under an agreement concluded in January 1965. 
Earlier a new company namely Bokaro Steel Ltd. was formed with an initial 
share capital of Rs. 100 crores, to own and operate the projects The detail- 
ed project report on the new steel works was received from the USSR in 
December 1965. It envisages construction, in two stages, of a 40-Iakh ingot 
tonne capacity plant which would be capable of expansion to 55 lakh tonnes 
or more; in the first stage, tire capacity would be 17 lakh tonnes. The 
USSR Government has . extended a credit of 20 crore roubles, equivalent 
to Rs. 166.6 crores, towards tlic foreign exchange cost of the plapt. 

About 92 per cent of the structural steel works, 64 per cent of the plant 
and equipment and 96 per cent of the refractories required for the plant will 
be produced within the country. 

Under the construction schedule, the first blast furnace is to be commis- 
sioned by the end of Septeiribcr 1970 while Stage I is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1971. 

■Little ahoy and special steel was produced in the country even in the 
■Second Plan period. The Tlurd-Plan devoted greater attention to it. The Alloy 
Steel Project of the Hindustan Steel Ltd. (capacity 1 lakh ingot tonnes to 
be rolled into 60,000 tonnes of finished steel, which is proposed to be ex-, 
panded to 3 lakh ingot tonnes) is the first large unit which has already gone 
into production under a phased programme of completion. Full production 
is expected to be achieved by 1969-70. In the private sector, 50,000 tonnes 
■capacity ha,s been installed. ■ 

Ferro-alloys ate important raw material. for alloy steel production and 
steps have been taken to create indigenous capacity for their production. 
India is already self-sufficient in and even exports some quantities of ferro- 
manganese and ferro-silicon. ■ , , ■ , 

For the supply of washed coal to -the steel plants in the public sector, 
Hindustan Steel Ltd. have theif own coal washeries at Durgapur, Dugda, 
Patherdih' and Bhojudih. A second unit at Dugda is nearing comple- 
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tion. Washed coal is also obtained from the Kargali washery of the National 
Coal Development Corporation. , , . 

In 1966-67, India exported 2.53 lakh tonnes of steel apd 1.71 lakh tonnes 
of pig iron; including ingots, scrap, ferro-alloys and castings and forgings, 
the exports amounted to about 9.81 lakh tormes. 

Engineering 

Since 1947, the Government have been trying to foster the growth of the 
engineering industry, and India has become self-sufficient in a variety of 
articles. The development of the engineering industry during the First and 
Second Plan periods has already been outlinSl in an earlier section. 

A number of projects designed to build up and fabricate a wido variety 
of machines and equipment have been taken up in the public sector, pie 
country is currently producing capital goods including industrial, electrical 
and construction machinery, machine tools and transport and agricultural 
equipment worth about Rs. 40 crores a year, and a large number of other 
items (see Table 145). 

During 1967, the value of production of machinery for sugar mills was 
Rs. 9.7 crores, cotton textile machinery Rs. 15.5 crores, jute machinery 
Rs. 2.5 crores, cement machine^ Rs. 6.5 crores, paper and pulp machinery 
Rs. 2.5 crores and dairy machinery Rs. 1 crore. Among others items of 
production were building and construction and metallurgical machiner}^ 
chemical and pharmaceutical machin^, drilling ^uipment and reduction 
gears, steel files, hand tools and cutting tools, agricultural tractors, pow'er 
tillers and earth-moving equipment. 

Many electrical and mechanical industries also showed increases in out- 
put as compared to previous yeajs. In several items, however, production 
was either maintained around the prec^ng year’s level or declined. New 
ranges of manufacture have been established. 

The Nahan Foundry, Himachal Prqdesh, originally established in 1872 
as a private organisation, was taken over by the Government of India in, 
1952 from the erstwhile Sirmur State and formed into a G»vemment com- 
pany (a,uthorised capital Rs. 1 crore). The foundry manufactures main- 
ly agricultural implements such as cane-crushers. It also produces sleepers 
for the Railways and cast iron saddles, anchors, etc., for the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. Following modernisation apd diversification of 
production, the Foundry also started producing electric motors of different 
sizes. Its administrative control was tranferred to the Himachal Pradesh 
Government in September 1964. 

The first batch of predominantly Indian lathes was produced in May 
1956 in the machine tool factory at Jalahalli near Bangalore, now a Gov- 
ernment of India undertaking, the Hindustan Machine Tools Limited. ' The 
Second Plan target for 1960-61 (400 inachines) was exceeded in 1957-58. 
In collaboration with European machine tool manufacturers, diversification 
of production has been effected and a project for the construction of a 
second machine tool production unit at Bangalore, so as to raise produc- 
tion capacity to 2,000 machines per annum, was comjfieted in May 1961. 
During 1966-67, the two units produced 1,668 machines (value Rs. 7.13 
crores) and 658 machines in April-December 1967 (value Rs. 3-16 crores). 
The company’s second factory, srt up at Pinjore in Punjab without any 
foreign assistance, was commissioned in October 1963 and produced 246 
machines of the value of Rs. 1.62 crores during 1966-67. Designed to 
produce all-electric tnilling machines, its capacity as of the other four units 
of HMT is 1,000 machines of the value of Rs. 5 crores per year. The 
ferto^ is capable of expansion to a production of 2,000 machines a year. 
The Kalamessery factory went mto production in October 1964 and pro- 
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duced 673 machines worth Rs. 2.69 crores in 1966-67. The Hyderabad 
factory, the fifth unit of HMT, went into trial production in December 1965, 
and produced 37 machines valued at Rs. 89 lakhs in 1966-67. Like the 
Pinjorc factory, the Kalamessery -and the Hyderaba,d factories are also built 
from the resources of the HMT. 

Demand for machine tools has recently been falling. The company’s 
resultant idle capacity is being utilised by diversification of its already wide 
range .of production, with foreign collaboration. Among the new sophis- 
ticated items of oianufa,cture are single -and multi-spindle bar and chucking 
automats, copying lathes, multi-tool la,thes, surface grinders and horizontal 
boring machines. 

The HMT wa,tch factory was completed in November 1962 (capital cost 
Rs. 2.5 crores, capacity 2.4 lakh watches a year). The indigenous content 
is being constantly increased. To encourage small-scale entrepreneurs and 
enable the HMT to farm out manufacture of simple components, an indus- 
trial estate has been established at JalahaUi. 

An important development is the setting up of the Central Machine Tools 
Institute at Bangalore at an estimated cost of Rs. 1.22 crores, part of which 
is provided by the Czech Government. Registered as a society, the Institute 
started functioning in July 1965. Its main activities comprise development 
of - designing, training, standardisation, prototype manufacture, research and 
documentation, etc. It has already designed and developed several machine 
tools. 

Under an agreement of May 1964 between India and Czechoslovakia, two 
machine tool factories were to be set up with Czech collaboration namely 
a grinding machine tool plant at Ajmer and a medium heavy machine tool 
plapt at Bhavnagar. The project reports for both have been received. The 
report on Ajmer project has been accepted. The second project has been 
deferred due to current fall in demand for machine tools. A Government 
company. Machine Corporation of India, was incorporated in January 1967 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 4 crores. Preliminary work has com- 
menced and production is expected by 1970. 

The Praga Tools Ltd., Secunderabad, of which majority shares are held 
by the Union and Andhra Pradesh Governments, also produced Rs. 1.53 
crores worth of tools during 1965-66. From December 1963, the company 
wa,s put under the administrative control of the Department of Defence 
Production to facilita^te production of defence equipment and stores. 

To meet the requirements of the Posts and Telegraphs Department of 
telephone cables, the Hindustan Cables Factory, established at Rupnarain- 
pur. West Bengal, began production in 1954. It exceeded its planned annual 
capacity of 470 miles of cables in 1956-57. In 1967-68, it produced 3,487 
km of dry core cables and 1,059 km of coaxial cables worth Rs. 8.85 crores. . 
The factory’s programme of expansion, includes manufapture of aluminium 
sheathed cables, local exchange cables and a new type of coaxial cables. 
It is also setting up a second factory in Hyderabad to produce telecommuni- 
cation cables. 

The history of the National Instruments Factory, Calcutta, dates from 
1830. During World War II, it was converted into a full-fledged instru- 
ments factory. In June 1957, it was converted into a Government company 
called the National Instruments Ltd, It produces various kinds of scientific 
3nd pr^ision instruments, including surveying and meteorological instru- 
.ments, industrial and soil thermometers, pathoiogioal rnicroscopes, etc., and 
undertakes their repa,ir.. The factory now concentrates on the production 
important instruments requiring specialised skill. During 1967, 
tile factory produced Rs. 62.63 lakhs worth of instruments; in 1966 the 
production amounted to Rs. 91.32 lakhs. The decline in production was 
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a result of the general slump in engineering industries and the reduced de- 
mand for such goods during 1967. , 

The opthahnic glass project, being set up at Durgaput' (cstoated cost 
over Rs. 4 crores; production 300 tonnes of ophthalmic glass blanks), wim 
technical and financial collaboration of the USSR, has been transferred from 
the Heavy Engineering Corpora,tion to the National Instruments Ltd. Work 
on the project is in progress. Trial production has commenced. 

The Instrumentation Ltd., registered in March 1964, is setting up a. preci- 
sion instruments plant at Kota, and a mechanical instruments plant at Pal- 
^at (Kerala), with financial and technical collaboration of the USSR Gov- 
ernment. The Kota plant will manufacture magnetic, electromagnetic and 
electrical instruments. Construction of the plant has made substantial pro- 
gress. When in full production, its output would be worth Rs. 11.5 crores 
a year. The Kerala plant will manufacture mechanical, hydraulic and 
pneumatic instruments; the detailed project report for the plant, received from 
the USSR, has been accepted and preliminary work taken in hand. 

For the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment, a wholly Govern- 
ment company, the Heavy Electricals (India) Ltd. (authorised capital Rs- 30 
crores), was formed in August 1956. The plant has been erected at Bhopal 
w'ith technical collaboration of a British firm. Certain sections of, the plant 
such as transformers, switchgears, etc., started production from July 1960. 
Output during 1965-66 was worth Rs. 10.19 crores and in 1967-68 (up to 
January 1968) about Rs. 10.61 crores. The plant is now fairly stabilised 
in the manufacture of, power transformers, switchgears, controlgears, power 
capacitors, railway traction equipment and industrial motors. In 1963, 
steam turbine and turbo alternator manufa,cture was taken up as part of the 
factory’s expansion programme. -New schemes since approved relate to 
the manufacture of transformers for 25 kv, frei^t locomotives, capacitors 
using non- inflamm able liquid di-electric, doubling transformer output, increas- 
ing telephone facilities and expansion of the manufacture of railway tracdon 
equipment. The Bharat Heavy Electricajs Ltd. is engaged in establishing 
the Heavy Electric ^uipment Plant, Ranipur (Hardwar); High Pressure 
Boiler Plant, Tiruchirapalli; Heavy Power Equipment Plant, Ramachandra- 
puram; the Switchgear Unit, Ramachandrapuram (Hyderabad) .and the 
Central Foundry Forge, Hardwar. The Ranipur (Hardwar) project is being 
set up with Soviet assistance. The detailed project report was accepted in 
October, 1963. Designed to produce 27 la^ kw of steam and water tur- 
bines and generators and 5.15 lakh kw of industrial electric motors, 
the project is estimated to cost Rs. 86.15 crores, including Rs. 7.59 crores 
for township. Preliminary production started in December 1965, and the 
plant was formally inaugurated in January 1967. The heavy power equip- 
ment project, Ramachandrapuram, and the high pressure boiler project 
Tiruchirapalli, are being set up with Czech assistance and collaboration. 
The Ramachandrapuram plant (total cost Rs. 32"crores) will manufacture 
800 MW of steam turbine and turbo alternators per annum while the Tiru- 
chirapalli plant (total cost Rs. 23 crores) will produce 12 high pressure 
boilers of a total 750 MW capacity, boiler fittings and packane boiler units 
per year. Both plants have ^ne into partial production. Ihe switchgear 
unit is being set up with Swedish collaboration and the -foundry forge pro- 
ject with French collaboration. The former (estimated outlay Rs'. 2.75 
crores) will, manufacture air blast and minimum oil circuit breakers. Produc- 
tion commenced in October 1966 and totalled Rs. 34 lakhs in 1966-67. The 
latter is designed for 15,000 tonnes each of steel castings and formas. Tlie 
capital outlay is estimated at Rs. 28.36 crores. “ , 

The production of heavy industrial machinery is being specially fostered 
by the National Industrial Development Corporation (set up in October 
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1954 as a Govenmi'ent'<j^ed company). An agreement was readied. in 
1957 with the Government of the USSR for assistance in establishing a heavy 
machine-building plant at Hatia near Ranchi in Bihar (capacity 80,000 
tonnes per .-annum) and a coal mining machinery plant (capacity 45,000 
tonnes) at Durgapur in West Bengal. Adjacent to the heavy machine-build- 
ing plant is coming up a foundry plant, nith Czech assistance, to serve as 
its metallur^cal base. ' A body called the Heavy Engineering Corporation , 
(authorised capital 1^, 50 crores) was formed in December 1958, to adim- 
nister these projects as also the heavy machine tools project (capacity 
10,000 tonnes) and the foundry forge plant (total _ capacity , 1.47 lakh 
toimes per year) being set up with credit and technical co-operation from 
the Government of Czechoslovakia. The coal mining machinery project 
has been taken over by the Mining and Allied Machinery Corporation form- 
ed in April 1965. Substantial progress has been made in setting up the 
projects and all of them have gone into partial production. 

The Bharat Heayy Plate and Vessels Ltd. was formed in June 1966, to 
implement a project for the manufacture of plate and vessel equipment with 
Czech assistance. Another sirnilar project is to be established with Ruma- 
nian assistance. The capacity of the two projects will be 23,000 and 22,000 
tonnes per year. Production is expected to commence by ithe end of 1969. 

A plant for heavy compressors and pumps, required for setting up fer- 
tiliser, chemical, petroleum, petro-chemical and steel plants, is now being 
established at Naini, Allahabad. The detailed project report, prepared by 
Prommashexport of the USSR has been approved as revised for the capacity 
of 6,000 tonnes at a capital cost of Rs. 10.63 crores (Rs. 2 crores foreign 
exdiange) . 

The Triveni Stmcturals Ltd., was set up at Naini, Allahabad, under an 
agreement of July 1965 between M/S. VOEST of Austria and the Govern- 
ment of India (holding 51 per cent shares), to promote design and manu- 
facture of the more complicated steel structures, viz.-, buildmg structures, 
other structures, crane construction, pla.te work among other items. Capital 
cost is estimated at Rs. 5.8 crores and capacity 25,000 tonnes. Production 
is expected by the middle of 1968. 

Locomotives and Coaches 

As part of a plan to achieve self-sufiSciency in railway rolling stock, the 
Government in the Ministry of Railways established a locomotive factoiy 
at Chittaranjan in West Bengal, the Diesel Locomotive Works at Varanasi 
(U.P.), and the Integral Coach Factory at Perambur (Madras). 

Originally designed to produce 120 locomotives of average size, equiva- 
lent to 96 WG locomotives, and 50 spare boilers a year, the Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Works have been expanded to produce WG, WT, WP and WL 
type locomotives equivalent to over 200 standard-type locomotives. Since 
it commenced production! in 1950 up to the end of March 1967, the Works 
had delivered 2,093 steapi locos and 2,007 boilers. Production of electric 
locomotives was taken up in 1961 and by the end of March 1967, it had 
produced 118 AC and 21 BG DC electric locos. The indigenous content 
of steam locos is 95 per cent and of AC electric locos about 44 per cent. 

A steel foundry of 10,000 tonnes annual capacity, set up at the Works, 
started production in November 1963 and produced 14,881 tonnes up to 
the end o( 1966-67. 

The Diesel Locomotive Works, set up at Varanasi, with a planned capa- 
city of 150 main line B.G. diesel-electric locos per year, started with assemb- 
ling locomotives from imported components. The first loco was 
^nraissioncd in January 1964; up to the end of 1966-67, it had turned out 
116 locos (55 in 1966-67). The indigenous component which was 33 per 
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cent is expected to go up to 65 per cent. The factory is also to manufac- 
ture M.G. diesel electric locos. . 

The Government-assisted Tata Engineering and Locomotive Works manu- 
facture annually 60-70 metre gauge steam locomotives. In xyoo-bl, 
TELCO produced 68 steam locomotives, equalling the 1965-66 output. 

The Integral Coach Faptory at Perambur went into production m Octo- 
ber 1955. Originally designed to produce only broad gauge coach shells, its 
production has been expanded and diversified to turn out furnished ccwches, 
both broad and metre gauge, electric multiple^ unit stock, diesel rail 
and air-conditioned coaches. From its inception to the end of 1966-67, 
it had produced 5,442 passenger coaches (jinfumished shells). The fur- 
nishing unit, which was added in 1957-58, had equipped 3,415 coaches. 
Besides, the Bharat Earth Movers Ltd., (formerly Hindustan Aircraft Ltd.) 
is producing about 300 broad gauge and a private sector company, Jcssops, 
about 200 broad and metre gauge and electric multiple unit stock per year. 

Wagon requirements of Sie railways are largely met by production in 
the private sector where the existing capacity is about 36,000—38,000 units 
per year; also, a production rate of about 7,000 units per year has been 
achieved in railway repair work'shops. 

Shipbuilding 

The Visakhapatnam Shipyard was acquired by the Government from the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company in March 1952. The management was 
entrusted to the Hindustan Shipj'ard Ltd., now wh611y_.owned by the Gov- 
ernment. The first ship built in the yard was la,uDched in March 1948. 
Up to the end of March 1968, it had constructed 46 ships, including four 
small craft totalling 3,74,536 DWT; six more were at various stages of 
construction. The shipyard is now manned entirely by Indian personnel. 

To increase the pace of production proposals for acquiring urgently 
required items of machinery and equipment have been accepted by Govern- 
ment. Other proposals involving Rs. 1.46 crores have been approved in 
part. With their completion, the shipyard can construct four ships a year. 

In July 1967, the Government sanctioned a dry dock project at a revised 
cost of nearly Rs. 4.1 crores (foreign exchange Rs. 60.79 lakhs). Consider- 
able work has been done and the project is expected to be completed by 
March 1970. 

Preliminary steps in regard to the building of a second shipyard at 
Cochm for building ships of 66,000 DWT and repairing ships up to 85,000 
DWT at an estimated outlay of Rs. 36 crores (foreign exchange Rs. 5 
crores) have been taken. In February 1965, an agreement was signed 
with ^Mitsubishi H^vy Industries, Japan, for conducting a basic survey of 
the site and preparing a detailed project report which was received in April 
1966. Modifications in scope and size have since been made and the colla- 
borators (Mitsubishi) have been asked to revise the project report. 

Aircrajt 

The Hindustan Aeronautics Limited has been dealt with in the chapter 
on ‘Defence’. 

Chemi 'als, Drugs and Fhannaceuticcds 

.Mlhough World War I gave considerable stimulus to the chemical indus- 
country was still largely dependent on imports on the eve 
of woild War 11, which ga.ve the industry further impetus. Since Indepen- 
dence, steady progress has been made in the development of the chemical 
industry. The establishment of the Sindri factory in the public sector was 
a significant development in this direction. In the private sector, 60 com- 
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panies dealing with chemical industries came into existence during 1946 — 
1950. The development of the chemicals and drugs industry during the First 
and Second Plan periods has already been outlined in an earlier section. 
During the Third Plan, production rose in the case of sulphuric acid, caustic 
soda, soda ash, calcium ca^rbide, plastic raw materials, ^xilyester, and some 
of (the plastic processed items, among others. Considerable increase has 
been recorded in the production of penicillin, tetracyclines and chloramphe- 
nicol, aspirin and vitamins. A major bottleneck, the dependence on import- 
ed intennediaj;es, would be largely ovsrcome with the completion of the 
projects of the hidian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd., and the Hindustan 
Organic Chemicals Ltd. The Former was incorjwrat^ in 1961 to put up 
with Russian collaboration the following ; ( 1 ) Antibiotics Project, Rishikesii, 
which is nearing completion. Production of potassium, penicillin and strep- 
tomycin has been started. O.ther items to be product in future are 
tetracycline and nistatin. (2)Synthetic Drugs Project. Hyderabad, almost 
completed. Production of phenacetin, sulphanilamide, sulphaguanidine, the 
intermediate for synthesis of Vitamin B 2 , among other items lias commenced. 
It has also started tabletting imported bulk drugs. (3) Surgical Instruments 
Plant, ■ Madras, commissioned in 1965. Its production has been much 
higher than sales. It has also designed its own lUCD and Vasectomy sets 
for which substantial orders have been received. 

A new unit in Bulsar of Citabul Ltd. for sulpha drug intermediates 
wa^ commissioned in 1967. Production of Vitamin D-2 and D-3 has bfeen 
undertaken for (the first time. The Government-owned Hindustan Organic 
Chemicds (P) Ltd, was set up in December 1960 (authorised capital 
Rs. 12 crores) in collaboration with four West German firms. In 1964 tlie 
collaboration was terminated. The revised programme is to produce seven 
groups of organic chemicals and intermediates. The first plant is expected 
to go into operation in 1968 and (he entire project by 1969-70, 

Production of zero dyes, organic pigments, sulphur black, etc., has ajso 
increased, A sulphuric acid plant baswl on pyrites (2,4 l^h tonnes of 
pyrites to be mined at Amihore) is being set up at Sindri, with a capacity of 
400 tonnes a day, under the Pyrites and Chemicals Developramt Co., which 
has now been made independent of the NIDC, The present installed capa- 
city of sulphuric acid is 16 lakh tonnes. 


The Government of India have set up a DDT factory in Delhi with the 
assistance of UNICEF and WHO. The factory, which is managed by the 
Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. (authorised capital Rs. 1.3 crores), commenced 
production, in April 1955. Its capacity was doubled to 1,400 tonnes per 
annum in 1958. A second factory (capital cost Rs. 97 lakhs) set up at 
Alwaye, Keraja, - (capacity 1,400 tonnes of technical DDT) commenced 
regular production in July 1958. Expansion programmes for additional 
production of 1,400 tonnes of technical DDT at Delhi and 3,000 tonnes of 
BHC at Alwaye are underway. 


The Government have set up a penicillin factory a,t Pimpri near Poona 
with the help of UNICEF and UNTAA. Production began in August 1955. 
The management of the factory vests in the Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., a 
Government imder, taking with an authorised capital of Rs. 4 crores. Produc- 
tion at the factory has steadily increased; with the falling demand produc- 
tion was lately curtailed from 69.78 mmu in 1966-67 to 50.37 mmu in 
Apnl 1967-February 1968. 

A streptomycin plant with an initial capacity of 40-45 tonnes per year, 
wxiicn has since been doubled^ to 80-90 tonnes per year, set up at Pimpri 
(cost Rs. 2.75 crores) went into regular production in February 1963 
A pilot plant for the manufacture of 1.5 tonnes of tetracycline per annum 
has been established. Other products, some of which have been approved 
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for expansion, include Vitamin C, neomycin, sulphate, hamycin, a new anti- 
fungal antibiotic, aureofungin, antiamoebin, etc. 

During 1967, the general trend of increased production of csscnUal drugs 
was more or less maintained. Substantial increases were registered in the 
production of antibiotics (streptomycin), anti-T.B. drugs (thiacctazonc), 
antidiabetic drugs, (insulin). Regular production of digoxin, a cardiac, 
glycoside from indigenously cultivated digitalis lanats leaves, has ^cn estab- 
lished. The liberalisation of import policy had enabled large imports pE 
certain drugs like PAS, Vitamin C, chloramphenicol, etc., leading to a set- 
back to indigenous production. To remedy the situation import of some 
items has been banned. 

Production data of some items of chemicals and allied industries arc 
given in Table 145 (p. 310). 

Petrochemicals 

The first menthol plant in India was comnussioned by tlio Fertiliser 
Corporation of India in December 1966. Shortly thereafter, a 60,000-ionnc 
naphtha cracker plant was commissioned at Trombay by Union Carbide India 
Ltd. Designed to produce intermediates for synthetic plastics, solvents and 
various otlier chemicals, its commissioning has increased thc_ manufacture 
of polyethylene and benzene and made available for the first time acetylene 
black and propylene. A third PVC plant based on ethyl alcohol went 
into production at Mettur in 1967. The 225,000 tonne cracker of the 
National Organic Chemical Industries Ltd. fNOCIL), Bombay, along with 
three other plants (two in Bombay and one in Durgapur) went into pro- 
duction in early 1968. This will make available large quantities of PVC, 
polyethylene, benzene, butadiene, solvent, etc. A petrochemical complex in 
two parts, one relating to the manufacture of aromatics and the other to 
tlie establishment of a naphtha cracker, and relevant down-stream units, has 
been planned for implementation at Koyali (.Gujarat) during the Fourtli 
Plan period. 

A number of private units have been approved/liccnsed for the manufac- 
ture of PVC, non-cellulosic synthetic fibres like polyamide, polyester, acrylic 
and PVA, plastic processed goods including articles used for building cons- 
truction and synthetic detergents. Tlie investment in petrochemical industry, 
till the end of the Tliird Plan, is estimated around Rs. 200 crores; the total 
investment by the end of the Fourth Plan would be about Rs. 500 crores. 

Fertilisers 

The Sindri fertiliser factory, built by the State at a cost of about Rs. 28 
crores, is under the management of the Fertiliser Corporation of India Ltd., 
formed in January 1961 (authorised capital Rs. 75 crores), to administer 
the fjublic sector fertiliser companies. The Sindri factory went into produc- 
tion :n October 1951. Initially, it produced only ammonium sulphate. Later, 
it wac expanded to produce urea and double s^t. The expansion was com- 
pleted in 1958-59. During 1967-68, tlie factory produced 2.413 lakli 
tonnec of ammonium sulphate (showing a decline of about 73,000 tonnes 
compared to 1966-67) 61,525 tonnes of double salt and 16,163 tonnes of 
urea. 

A factory has been set up at Nangal (cost about Rs. 30 crores) , which 
IS also under the management of the Fertiliser Corporation of India, for 
production of 3,88,000 tonnes of calcium ammonium nitrate (equivalent to 
80,000 tonnes of nitrogen) and 14 to 15 tonnes of heavy water per annum. 
Tlie fertiliser part of the factory was commissioned in February 1961, and 
produced 3,10,656 tonnes of calcium ammonium nitrate (25 per cent) 
durmg 1967-68. The heavy water plant produced its first quantum in 
August 1962. 
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The Trombay fertiliser factory, commissioned in November 1965, is the 
largest bruit so far in the country, and is to produce 90,000 tonnes of nitro- 
gen and 45,000 tonnes of phosphates (PsOs), in the form of 99,000 toimes’ 
of urea and 3.3 lakh tonnes of hitro-phosphaje per year. During 1967-68 
it produced 58,032 tonnes of urea and 91,879 toimes of nitro-phosphate. 

The Corporation’s factory at Gorakhpur with a capacity of 80,000 tonnes 
of nitrogen in the form of urea was commissioned in February 1968. Its 
other projects under construction are at Namrup, (capacity 45,000 tonnes) 
and Durgapur and Barauni, each with a capacity of 1.52 lakh tonnes of 
nitrogen per annum. The Namrup factory is to be expanded for an addi- 
tional 1.52 lakh tonnes of nitrogen. 

The Rourkela fertiliser factory, an adjunct of the Rourkela, Steel Plant, 
with a rated annual capacity of 5.9 lakh tonnes of calcium ammonium nitrate 
was commissioned on trial basis on December 1, 1962. Another unit, 
set up at Neyveli with a capacity of 70,000 tonnes of nitrogen and integrated 
with the Neyveli Lignite Corpora,tion, started production in March 1966. 
During 1967-68, the former produced about 1.89 lakh tonnes of calcium 
ammonium nitrate and the latter 73,404 tonnes of urea. 

The Fertilisers & Chemicals (Travancore) Ltd. (FACT), an underta^g 
in which Government now holds majority shares, has a' running unit at 
Alwaye and another under construction at Cochin at a cost of Rs. 45,16 
crotes. The Alwaye factory has a capacity of 2 lakh tonnes of ammonium 
sulphate, 1.35 laMi tonnes of ammonium phosphate, 25,000 tonnes of 
ammonium chloride and 44,000 tonnes of superphosphate. During 1967- 
68, the factoty produced 77,698 tonnes of ammonium sulphate, 53,882 
tonnes of ammonium phosphate, 5,602 tonnes of ammonium chloride and 
42,195 tonnes of superphosphate, registering increases, over the 1966-67 
production in all items except ammonium chloride in which case produc- 
tion declined by 8,480 tonnes. 

In December 1966, the Madras Fertilisers Ltd, was formed to imple- 
ment a new fertiliser project in Madras to be established by die Govern- 
ment of India in cohaboration with Amoco India Incorp., USA. The 
factory will produce 3.6 lakh tonnes of complex fertiliser and 2.1 lakh 
tonnes of urea. 

The Fourth Plan target for fertiliser capacity is proposed at 24 lakh 
tonnes with a production of 20 lakh tonnes of nitrogen to be achieved by 
1970-71. As an incentive to set up this capacity. Government decided 
that projects licensed before the end of March 1967 would be free to fix 
prices and organise distribution for seven years except that they would 
have to sell to Government at its option 30 per cent of their produce at 
prices to be mutually settled. 

The capacity already in production is 8.49 lakh tonnes at the public, 
sector factories at Sindri, Nangal, Trombay, Rourkela, Alwaye, Neyveli 
and Goraklipur, and the private sector factories at Ennore, Varanasi, Guja- 
rat and Visakhapatnam and by-products from coke oven plants. Another 
10 factories at Namrup, Durgapur, Cochin. Madras, Alwaye expansion, 
Barauni and Namrup expansion (all in public sector), and Kota, Gujarat 
expansion and Kanpur tin private sector) are under construction, with a 
total capacity of 13.15 lakh tonnes of nitrocen. Six more factories have 
been approved to be set up. These are to be at (i) Kandia, a co-opera- 
tive venture for which Indian Farmers Fertilisers Ltd. has been set up, 
with a rapacity of 2.15 lakh tonnes of N, (ii) Ghaziabad, (1.60 lakh ton- 
nes), (iii) Mirzapur (1.60 lakh tonnes'), (\v) Maharashtra (90.000 tonnes), 
fv) Goa (1.60 lakh tonnes'! and (vB exoansion of Vicakhapatnam factory' 
(l.SSTakh tonnes of N). Tlie last five will be in the private sector. Also, it 
has been decided to exoand the Trombav factory for' an additional capacity 
of 2.29 lakhs tonnes of N and 1,20 lakh tonnes of PaOe. 

TDED/fiS— 11 
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Exploration and Production 

A tentative estimate places the potential oil-bsaring area in India at 
about 10.36 lalA sq. km., spread over Assam, Tripura, Manipur, West 
Bengal, Gujarat, J&K, Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan, Ganga Va^ey, A&N- 
Islands and Madras, Andhra and Kerala coasts. An extensive oil explora- 
tion programme is in progress to determine the reserves. 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission 

Till the beginning of the Second Plan, the country’s only producing oil- 
field was in Assam, around Digboi. The Oil and Natural Gas Commission' 
(ONGC) has since been carrying out oil exploration work in several paits- 
of the country with assistance &om certain countries. On the results of 
this work, drilling is currently going on in Gujarat, Assam, Madras and' 
West Bengal. Oil has been discovered in Ankleshwar, Nawagam, Kalol, 
Kosamba, Sanand, Olpad, Kathana, Dholka, Ahmedabad, Mebsana and Kadi 
structures in Guj^at and Rudrasagar and Lakwa structures in Assam. The 
Ankleshwar crude is supplied to Burmah-Shell apd ESSO refineries at Trom- 
bay and the public sector refinery at Koyali (Gujarat). TTie Nawagam and' 
Kalol fields are at trial production supplying crude to the Rpytdi refiner}’. 
The Rudrasagar field in Assam is also on trial production, its oiitpnt being 
supplied to the Ganhati refinery. 

Natural gas has also been discovered in Gujarat and is supplied to- 
Dhuwaran and Uttaran power stations, Gujarat State Fertiliser Corpora- 
tion and some industries in Baroda. 

The Commission is exploring for oil In the off-shore areas around the- 
Indian coast. Seismic surveys were undertaken in the off-shore areas of 
Coromandal coast and the Gulfs of Cambay and Kutch. TLc Commission- 
is also engaged in exploration for oil in an off-shore area in Iran in- 
equal partnership w'th AGIP of Italy and the Phillips Petroleum Company 
oftheU.S.A. ^ ^ ^ 

oil India Ltd. ' " 

The Oil India Ltd. (OIL), in which the Government of India and 
Burmah Oil Company have equal shares, was incorporated in Assam in 
Februaiy 1959, for exploration and production of petroleum and crude oil 
(including natural gas) in the Naharkatiya, Hugrijan and Moran areas in 
Assam and for the construction of a pipeline to transport crude produced 
in its oilfields to the Nunmati and Barauni refineries. During 1967, OIL 
supplied about 27.5 lakh tonnes of crude oil to the two public sector 
reveries and the Digboi refinery. A pipeline connecting the oilfields with 
the Nunmati and Barauni refineries was completed by OIL at a cost of 
about Rs. 41.36 crores. The pipeline connecting Nunmati and Siliguri, 
orvned by Indian Oil. Corporation was commissioned in October 1964. 
Another pipeline connecting Haldia and Barauni is almost complete. The 
pipeline from Barauni to Kanpur is complete and products are delivered 
from Barauni refinery to Patna, Mughalsarai and Allahabad through this 
pipeline. A network of pipelines has been completed in Gujarat. Tlie 
Petroleum Pipelines Act, 1962, was promulgated to provide for the acqui- 
sition of right of user in land for laying petroleum pipelines. 

Refining 

At the commencement of the First Plan, practically the entire demand 
of the country for petroleum products was met by imports;' the output of 
the Assam Oil Company’s refinery at Digboi was a litQe more than 5 per- 
cent of the total requirements. The establishment of three refineries was 
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accepted as part o£ the First Plan : two were set up at Trombay (near 
Bombay) by the Standard Vacuum Oil Company (now ESSO) of New York 
■in 1954 and the Burmah-Shell Group of London in 1955, and the 
third by the Caltex Company at Visakhapatnam in 1957. In 1966, the 
throughput of all these refineries amounted to about 80 lakh tonnes. 
The puolic sector refinery at Nunmati (near Gauhati), with a refining capa- 
city of 7.5 lakh tonnes, set up by Indian Refineries Ltd. (incorporated 
in 1958) — now a part of Indian Oil Corporation — at a cost of about 
Rs. 17.70 crorcs, with the collaboration of the Rumanian Government, 
went into operation on January 1, 1962. During 1967, it processed 7.93 
lakh tonnes of crude oil. 

The refinery at Barauni was established by the Indian Refineries Ltd., in 
collaboration with the USSR Government, with a refining capacity of 
20 lakh tonnes per annum. The first 10 lakh tonne unit was formally in- 
augurated in January 1965. During 1967, production amounted to about 
16 lakh tonnes. The second unit has also been completed. Tlie refinery 
is being expanded to 30 lakli tonnes capacity by the end of 1968. 

• Another public sector refinery, with a capacity of 20 lakh tonnes per 
annum, has been established at Koyali near Baroda, under the Indian 
Oil Corpora,tion, with financial and technical collaboration from the USSR, 
to process indigenous cnide oil discovered in the Gujarat region. Tlie 
first 10 lakh tonne unit went on stream in October 1965. The second 
unit was completed in October 1966. The crude throughput Jn 1967 was 
17.46 lakh tonnes. Tlie third unit of the refinery, which is also being 
expanded to 30 lakh tonnes capacity, has been completed. 

An agreement was signed in April 1963 among the Government of 
India, holding majority shares, an Indian firm and Phillips Petroleum Co. 
of the USA for setting up another oil refinery, with a capacity of about 
25 lakh tonnes per annum, at Cochin. The refinery completed in Sep- 
tember 1966 started commercial production in May 1967. 

Tlie total cnide throughput of the four public sector refineries in 1966 
amounted to about 64 lakh tonnes. 

Under another agreement signed in November 1965, a refinery is 
being set up in Madras by the Madras Refineries Ltd. as a joint venture 
of the Government of India (owning majority shares), the National Ira- 
nian Oil Co. and Amoco, a subsidiary of the Pan American International 
Oil Co. Expected to he on stream in 1969, tlie refinery will have a 
capacity of 25 lakh tonnes. Under an agreement of Septcmbcr-October 
1967 signed by the Government of India with French and Rumanian firms, 
another refinery of 25 lakh tonne capacity is being set up at Haldia near 
Calcutta, to be owned by the Indian Oil Corporation. The project, esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 46 crores, is likely to be completed during 1970. 

In September 1965, the Government of India and ESSO Standard 
Eastern Inc. of the USA entered into an agreement to establish a lubri- 
cating oil plant at . Trombay, witli equal financial participation. Scheduled 
to go into production in 1969, the plant being set up under Lube India 
Ltd., will have a capacity of 1.45 lakh tonnes. 

Another agreement was signed by the Government and the Lubrizol 
Corporation of the USA in December 1965 under which a chemical addi- 
tive plant is being set up in Bombay. A Company — ^Lubrizol India Ltd. — 
with majority participation by Government has been set up. ^ With an 
initial capacity of 6,000 tonnes of additives per year, the plant is expected 
to commence production in 1968. 

Marketing and Distribution 

The Indian Oil Company Ltd,, a wholly Government-owned company, 
was incorporated in June 1959 for' the marketing and distribution of petro- 
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leura products in the country and for handling deficit petroleum products^ 
such as kerosene, USD oil, aviation turbine fuel, etc., imported against 
rupee payments. 

For better co-ordination between refineries and marketing activiUes in 
the public sector, the Indian Refineries Ltd. and the Indian Oil Co. 
were merged to form a new company, the Indian Oil Corporation, which 
came into being on September 1, 1964. The Corporation has a Refineries 
J^iyision and a Marketing Division. Its authorised share capital is now 
iRs. 8*5 crores. 

The Corporation Imports considerable quantities of _ refined products, 
axle oil, lubricating oils, greases, transformer oil and aviation turmne fuel 
from rupee payment and other sources. It distributes tlie pioducts of the 
public sector refineries and exports the surplus products of the Cochin 
Refinery. Its present market participation is over 40 per cent. The Cor- 
poration has set up substantial storage and distribution facilities. _ The 
two lube oil blending plants at Bombay and Calcutta of the India Oil 
Blending Ltd. — owned by the Indian OU Corporation and the Mobil Petro- 
leum Inc. of USA at 50 : 50 basis — are now working to near-fuU capa- 
city. Another lube blending plant is planned to come up at Madras. 

The Corporation’s pipelines in operation are Gauhafi-Siliguri, Haldia 
Barauni-Kanpur and Koyali-Ahmedabad pipelines. 

Notwithstanding the new oil finds and ; growing domestic output, India 
imports crude oil for being processed in the refineries at Bombay, Cochin 
and Visakhapatnam, and a few refined petroleum products to meet the 
increasing demand in die country. Imports, during 1967, of crude and 
refined products amounted to 96 lakh tonnes worUi almut Rs._ 118 crores, 
India also exports certain petroleum products such as light distillates, diesel 
oil and paraffin wax; export earnings during 1967 totalled about Rs. 14.04 
crores compart to Rs. 8;75 crores in 1966. 

COAL AND LIGNITE 

Coal mining was first started at Raniganj, Bengal, in 1814. The con- 
struction of railways gave the industry a great impetus and a number of 
joint stock companies, mostly European owned and managed, came into 
the field. 

In 1868, coal production amounted to 5 lakh tons and showed rapid 
increase thereafter. In 1880, it was 10, lakh tons, in 1890 about 22 lakli 
tons and in 1900 about 61- lakh tons. For the next three decides it 
increased steadily at an average rate of about 6 lakh tons a year to reach 
2,38 lakh tons in 1930. In 1940 a,nd 1950,. the production was 2,51 
lakh tons and 3,20 lakh tons respectively, and in 1955 it had reached 
3,82 lakh tons. The target for the end of the Second Plan was 6,00 lakh 
tons; of the additional 2,20 lakh tons, 1,00 lakh tons was allotted to the 
private sector and 1,20 lakli tons to the public sector (1,05 lakh tons to, 
the National Coal Development Corporation, a Central Government com- 
pany set up in October 1956, and 15 lakli tons to the Singareni Collieries 
Co. Ltd., in which the Central and Andhra Pradesh Governments are 
collaborating). 

The Third Plan target of coal raising was fixed at 9,70 lakh tons (9,85 
lakh tonnes) per annum by 1965-66 — an additional output of 3,16 lakh 
tonnes. Of this, the private 'sector was allotted 1,73 lalA tonnes and the 
public sector 2,03 lakh tonnes. 

Production of coal in 1965-66 amounted to 7,03 lakh tonnes and in 1966- 
67 to 6,86 lakh tonnes and 24.6 lakh tonnes of lignites. Production in the 
calendar year 1967 amounted to 6,74 lakh tonnes of coal and 28.5 lakh 
tonnes of lignite (total 7,02.5 lakh tonnes compared to 7,05 lakh toimes 
in 1966. 
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For the supply of coking coal to the Bhilai and Rourkcla steel plants, a 
coal washing plant, costing about Rs. 2.36 crorcs and witli an annual capa- 
city of 16 lakh tonnes of washed coal, was set up at Kargali, District 
Hazaribagh (Bihar), in November 1958, which functions under the National 
Coal Development Corporation. Its output capacity has been expanded 
by 3.5 lakh tonnes per annum. Three more washcries at Kathara, Sawang 
and Gidi with input capacities of 30 lakli tonnes, 12.5 lakh tonnes and 
28.4 lakh tonnes and output capacities of 15, 7.5 and 1.8 lakh, tonnes of 
washed coal per annum respectively are under construction. 

The Integrated Ncjwcli Lignite Project originally envisaged the mining 
of 35 lakh tonnes of lignite per annum to be utilised as follows : (i) 15 
lakh tonnes for die production of 2,50,000 kw thermal power (in five 
units of 50,000 lav each), (ii) 5 lakh tonnes for the production of 1,52,000 
tonnes of urea to be utilised as chemical fertiliser, and (iii) 15 lakh tonnes 
for the production of 3,80,000 tonnes of carbonised briquettes for use as 
domestic and industrial fuel. Work has since been started to expand the 
project. Lignite production is to be raised to 63 lakh tonnes and thermal 
power to 4 lakh kw and later to 6 lakh kw utilising 42 lakli tonnes of 
lignite. Work relating to expansion to 6 lakh kw is under way. 

Tlie lignite bed was exposed, after removing about 55 metres of over- 
burden, in August 1961. Up to March 1967, about 81.8 lakli tonnes 
of lignite had been mined. Mixing is at present restricted to the require- 
ments of the 4 lakh kw power station already commissioned and the ferti- 
liser and briquetting and carbonisation plants, which arc in partial produc- 
tion. 

The Ncj^cli thermal power station is one of the industrial enterprises 
being set up ivilh USSR assistance. The first unit of the power station was 
commissioned in June 1962, and the scvcntli in March 1967. The ferti- 
liser plant and the briquetting and carbonisation plant have been under 
production since April 1966 and September 1965 respectively. A clay 
washing plant at Neyveli was commissioned in December 1961, with an 
annual capacity of 6,000 tonnes. 

OTHER MINERALS 

In 1966, on daily average, 4,25,488 persons were engaged in coal 
mining and 2,74,267 in non-coal mining. TIic number of working coal 
mines coming under the Mines Act 1952 was 823 and of other minerals it 
was 2,482. Die more important mining centres arc in Bihar, Orissa, West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh and the 
more extensively worked minerals arc coal (823 collieries), mica (605 
mines), iron ore (300 mines), manganese ore (295 mines), limestone 
(289 mines), china-clay, etc., (122 mines), steatite (94 mines), gypsum 
(93 mines), fireclay (74 inuncs), dolomite (40 mines) and barytqs (42 
mines). 

Tlie National Mineral Development Corporation Ltd. set np in Nov- 
ember 1958, for the exploitation of minerals otlicr than oil and natural gas 
and coal, has developed the Kiriburu mines for the production of 20 lakh 
tonnes of iron ore per annum for export to Japan. Expected to reach 
soon its rated output the mine produced 17.93 lakh tonnes of ore in 
April 1967 — ^February 1968. Its expansion is under consideration. In 
the Bailadila area, the Corporation is developing a mine for tlie produc- 
tion of 40 lakh tonnes of ore per annum also for export to Japan, Hie 
project is nearing completion and may be commissioned in 1968, Preli- 
minary work has also been started to devdop another mine in the same area 
of 20 lakh -tonnes output, 

Tlie Corporation lias undertaken a detailed project report and otlier 
preliminary work for the new Doninialai iron ore project in Mysore, wliich 
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is proposed to produce 25 lakh tonnes of lump run of mine ore and 20 
lakh tonnes of saleable fines. It also proposes to exploit an estimated 60 
crore tonnes of magnetite/quartite iron ore deposits proved in Kundre- 
mukh-Gangamula range in Mysore, with foreign collaboration. 

The Corporation had undertaken to set up a mine and plant for ex- 
ploiting copper ore from Khetri and Kolihan in Rajasthan, for the pro- 
duction of 31,000 tonnes of electrolytic copper per annum. The scheme 
also includes plants for the production of sulphuric acid and fertiliser as 
by-products. Foreign exchange requirements are mostly covered by French 
consortium credit. 

The project has now been taken over by a new Coiporation, the Hin- 
dustan Copper Ltd., set up in the public sector (authorised capital Rs. 50 
crores) in November 1967 to work the Khetri, Daribo (Rajasthan), Rakha 
(Bihar) and Agnigundala (A.P.) copper prospects. 

Substantial deposits of phosphate, a key in^edient of chemical fertiliser, 
have been located in Mussoorie (U.P.) and Jaiselmer and Udaipur (Rajas- 
than). The Geological Survey of India is determining the extent of these 
deposits. Meanwlule the Government of India and USAID have entered 
into an agreement (January 1968) for exploration of rock phosphate in 
the countrj'. 

A zinc smelter was proposed to be set up in Udaipur (Rajasthan) by 
a private firm, the Metal Corporation of India Ltd., Calcutta. The firm 
failed to complete the project, which was eventually taken over by Govern- 
ment in October 1965 and a new Government company, the Hindustan 
Zinc Ltd,, was registered in January 1966 to develop the Zawar lead and 
zinc deposits in Rajasthan and complete the zinc smelter (capadty 18,000 
tonnes). Production of ore has already reached 750 tonnes a day; work 
is in progress to take the daily output up to 2,000 tonnes to meet the 
smelter capacity requirement. Various sections of the smelter have been 
completed and commissioned. During trial runs the rated capacity has 
been achieved and even exceeded. The quality of zinc produced has been 
99.9 per cent against the guaranteed 99.85 i>er cent. 

A new Government company, the Bharat Aluminium Co. (P) Ltd., was 
set up in November 1965 to take up implementation of two new aluminium 
projects — a 50,000 tonnes per annum integrated aluminium project in the 
Koyna area of Maharashtra (to be completed in two stages, the first of 
25,000 tonnes to be ready by 1970) and a one-lakh tonne integrated alu- 
minium project at Korba in Madhya Pradesh, for which negotiations are 
under way with Hungary and the USSR in respect of technical and finan- 
cial assistance. 

The value of mineral production (excluding petroleum, minor minerals 
and atomic minerals) in India (excluding Goa), during 1967, was about 
Rs. 273 crores. The total value of mineral production (including coal) in 
India since 1931 is given in the following table. 


TABLE 153 

VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCnON (1931—1967)* 

(value in lakhs of rupees'! 


Year j 

1931 

1948 

1951 

1956 

Value . . j 

23,90 

64,00 

89,20 

106,90 

Year 

1961 

1966 

1 

I 1967 

— 

Value . . ^ 

181,21 

284;33 1 


— 


‘Excluding the value of petroleum and atomic minerals and of mineral production 
in Goa, and for 1967 the value of minor minerals. Mineral production in Goa was 
ofan estimated value of Rs. 6,09 lakhs in 1966 and Rs. 6,54 lakhs in 1967. 
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The folkwint; table shows the output and value of the principal minerals 
in 1966 and 19(57. 
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QUANTITV AND VALUH OF MINERALS PRODUCED IN INDIA 

( Valnr in ihniifand riipcn) 


^vlincral UnUof | I'JfiS I JSfi 7 /Pfnvisiir>n.t!l 



Quantity 




* 


Quantify 

V.nUic 

Quantity 

i VaUic 

' 

O.mt . . 

'000 tonnes 

fi.79,74 

178,10.75 

6.87.22 

199.40.43 

l.ipnitc 

.NfMallicMlncrots 

» *■ 


5, 6-;, 75 

29.85 

6.55.65 

B.suxUc 


7.50 

SI, 24 

7,89 

80.74 

Chronuie 

Tonnes 

77.770 

53.43 

1,09,535 

71.69 

Copper Ore 

'000 tonnes 

4.,SI 

2.53.7R 

4.59 

2,43.27 

Gold . , 

Kilograms 

Tonnes 

3,73?: 

4,49,7.0 

3.161 

4.66.93 

llmcnitc 

Ironore{cxcIud- 

30, 1 63 

9,12 

41.609 

16,30 

inEGo.'i’) 

'000 tonnes 

2,00,65 

17,. 59, 69 

1.K9.4S 

17,87.55 

Iron ore (Gee) 

Tontrci 

■ 

67.tK 

5,70.09 

67,51 

6,36.63 

Lr.ad Coacenlrates 
MauRrincsc ore 

5.t5I 

35,03 

3,995 

21.13 

(cxcIudifi(tGoa) 

M.mganctcorc 

*000 tonnes 

t6,Ifi 

9.00,48 

15,29 

9,69,33 

(Go.i) 


.SO 

22,82 

45 

14.86 

Rutile . . 

Tonnes 

i.sto 

17.89 

2.536 

24.97 

Silver . . 

Zinc (cancen- 

Kilogranw 

t.220 

4,20 

3/t70 

12.37 

(rale;) 

Nofj-Mcinllfc 

Minerals 

Tonnes 

K.oon 

45,44 

10,029 

40,(1 

Apaiit" 


1 6.275 

6.6S 

n.63i 

6.12 



6, sot 

64 

7,7.32 

79 

n.srjsc*. . . 

China clay <salea> 

I-* 

52,60S 

10.S.5 

51,707 

10.71 

blc crude) .. 
China cinv (pro- 

«« 

2.2S.976 

18,75 

>1,82.075 

16,08 

ces-ved) 


90.B53 

67,91 

98.150 

75,56 

Corundum 


385 

2,19 

306 

1,72 

Di.aniond 

C.ir.ats 

2,II3 

9.59 

7.634 

2.8 7.8 

Dolomite 

'000 tonnes 

10.54 

i. 23.48 

11,54 

1.39,92 

Pireeby 


4,70 

39.49 

4.23 

33.55 

Gepsum 


1I.04 

1.00,71 

10.28 

79,46 

Kyanitc 

Tonnes 

63,820 

1.28,02 

49,953 

1,12,45 

Limestone 

'000 tonrres 

t.os.to 

(4.22,18 

1,95,03 

14,77,74 

Magnesite 



40.56 

2.46 

47.37 

Mica (crude) . . 

Tonnes 

22,752 

2,34,00 

17.017 

1.73.86 

Salt 

'000 tonnes 

45,08 

6.42.60 

44,70 

7,01.17 

Sapphire (raw) 

Kilograms 

1S5 

N.A. 

189 

N.A. 

Sillimanitc 

Tonnes 

10.286 

8,07 

5.797 

4,.54 

Stc.atitc . . 

*000 tonnes 

1,49 

41,51 

1.30 

37.56 


PLANl'A'nON INDUSTRIES 


Tea 

Between 1834 and 1865, tea was cultivated in Government plantations. 
Since 1865, tea plantations have been mainly financed and manaped by 
European business firms. The area under tc;v cultivation in 1SH5 was 
1.26 lakh hectares which had gone up to 3.37 lakh hectares in 1935 with 
a production of 17,89 lakh kg. In 1947, the area and production were 3.1 
lakh hectares and 22,73 lakh kg. In 1950, the corresponding figures were 


‘Excludes tho production in Goa. 
fProvisional. N,A. — not ov.til.iblc. 
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3.16 lakh hectares and 27,20 laklr kg. while in 1955 these were 3.2 lakh hec- 
tares and 30,77 lakh kg. Tlie following table gives data for more recent 
years. 


TABLE 155 

PRODUCTION -AND EXPORT OF TEA (m lakh Kg.) 


Year 

1956 ' 

1960 

1961 

1 

1962 

1963 

1 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

30,87 

32,11 

! 

35,35 

[ 

34,49 

34,59 

37,36 

36,63 

37,48 

37,98 

Ex- 

port 

23,75 

19,51 

20,52 

21.40 

22,30 

21,10 

19,94 

j 

17,92 

20,50 


The 1967 production of tea was the higliest ever recorded. Export earn- 
ings from tea in 1967 totalled Rs. 113.63 crorcs (Rs. 98.84 crores in 
1966, both a,t pre-devaluation rate). The actual value of exports in 1967 
was an estimated Rs. 178.97 crorcs. 

Coffee 

Systematic cultiva,tion of coffee dates from 1830, and the industry reach- 
ed its peak in 1862. Progress was hampered at this stage owing to_^e 
appearance of a destructive beetle and later by competition from Brazilian 
coffee. The area under coffee fluctuated from time to time : 2.28 lakh acres 
in 1896; 1.05 lakli acres in 1903; 2.04 lakli acres in 1913-14 and an 
average of 1.86 lakh acres for the years 1935 to 1939. In 1947, the 
area was 2.15 lakh a,cres and production 349.7 lakh lbs. (cured). The 
1950 and 1955 figures of area under coffee were 2.24 lakh and 2.49 lakh 
acres and of production 543.22 lakh and 757.84 lakh lbs. respectively. In 
1960-61, coffee was planted over 2.95 lakh acres. In 1961-62, produc- 
tion was 46,100 tonnes, in 1962-63 an estimated 56,200 tonnes and in 
1963-64, 69,000 tonnes. The present area under coffee is 1,86,828 acres 
under Arabica and 1,34,392 acres under Robustg. The 1966-67 crop is 
estima,ted at 77,765 tonnes, about 13,900 tonnes more than in 1965-66. The 
1967-68 crop is currently estimated at 73,000 toimes. Of the 1966-67 
crop, 35,000 tonnes was allocated for export and 33,071 tonnes sold till 
the end of 1967. Under the 1962 International Coffee Agreement, India 
was allotted an authorised quota of 24,270 tonnes from the 1967-68 crop. 
The basic quota allotted in 1962 was 21,600 tonnes. India has been press- 
ing for its upward revision. The International Coffee Council is now re- 
port^ to have increased it to 25,380 toimes. The Coffee Board is res- 
ponsible for popularising Indian coffee. 

Rubber 

Plantation of rubber is of comparatively recent origin. The output 
arnoimted to 10,000 tons in 1931 and 12,000 tons in 1940; the area under 
rubber in 1940-41 was 1.38 lakh acres. In 1960, the area amounted to 
1.44 lakh acres and production to 323.67 lakh lbs; the corresponding 
figures for 1955 were 1.75 lakh acres and’ 495.40 lakh lbs. 
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TIic area planted 'vvitli rubber in October 1967 was 443,762 acres 
( 1,79,590 hectares), 'riic production ot natural rubber in 1967 was 62,161 
tonnes and in 1966 it was 53,196 tonnes. The Rubber Board has several 
measures for developing rubber plantation. 

Cardamom 

Cardamom is grown in Kerala (1.16 lakh acres), Mysore (48,200 acres) 
and Madras (16,200 acres). Production is liable to wide fluctuations, de- 
pending on weather conditions, rainfall, pests, etc. Tlic 1966-67 production 
was 2,700 tonnes compared to 2,000 tonnes in 1965-66, 2,200 tonnes in 

1964- 65, 4,130 tonnes in 1963-64 and 3,400 tonnes in 1962-63. Drought 
and a virus disease caused sharp fall of production in 1964-65 and 

1965- 66. 

India, the largest exporter of cardamom, accounts for 90 j^cr cent of 
its world trade. The 1966-67 export earnings reached the alHime record 
of Rs. 8,13 crorcs (Rs. 4.39 crorcs in 1965-66). The Cardamom Board 
was set up in April 1966 to wxirk for increase in production and export 
of cardamom. 

General 

Tea, coffee and rubber plantations together cover .about 0.4 per cent 
of the cropped area and arc concentrated mainly in the north-east and 
along the south-west coast. They provide cmplojuncnt to over 12 lakh 
persons. 

The Plantation Inquiry Commission, appointed in April 1954 to con- 
duct a comprehensive inquiry into the economic condition.s and problems of 
the tea, coffee and rubber industries, submitted tiieir reports in 1956 and 
made various recommendations’*'. Among the several schemes for deve- 
lopment and encouragement of the tea industry' arc the promotional acti- 
vities in India and abroad of the Tea Board, loans granted to w'cakcr 
gardens for repair and renovation of plant and machinery, supply of 
11130111000,' on hire-purchase basis, grant of transport subsidy in certain 
cases, supply of fertiliser to the gardens, and rcscarcli in and sun’cys of the 
lea uidiistiy'. Under the ColTcc Development Plan, for increasing pro- 
duction from small holdings, the long-term and .short-term loans sanctioned 
in January-October 1967 were Rs. 6 lakhs and Rs. 6,6 laklis Tcspcciivcly, 
Besides, items of equipment and machinery (worth Rs. 36 lakhs) were 
provided to planters on hire-purchase system. Studies on fundamental and 
applied aspects of coffee culture and field experiments on cultural, manu- 
rial, plant protection problems and breeding aspects have also been con- 
ducted. The Rubber Board introduced a replanting subsidy scheme in 
1957; _ up to the end of 1967, Rs. 3.38 crorcs had been disbursed for 
replanting 21,209 hectares. Subsidy rules for planting and manure supply 
have been liberalised of late. Loan schemes for planting and upkeep have 
been revised (they arc interest-free for nine years) to make tliem attractive 
for ^all growers with areas below 50 acres. Besides increasing the pro- 
duction of natural nibbcr, it is proposed to produce 15,000 tonnes of rc- 
■claimcd rubber and 50,000 tonnes of syndictic rubber. A factory has been 
set up at Bareilly for producing sj'nthctic rubber. SynUietic rubber produc- 
tion in 1967 was 21,807 tonnes (15.604 tonnes in 1966). Consumption 
of rubber has been increasing. Tlie figures for 1966 and 1967 arc 66,693 
and 72,516 tonnes respectively of natural rubber and 21,947 and 25,247 
tonnes of synthetic rubber. 


’India 195S’, p. 345. 
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SMxUX-SOVLE AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Although there has been considerable development o£ large-scale indus- 
tries, India remams mainly a country of small-scale production. It is esti- 
mated that about 2 crorc persons arc engaged in collage industries. The 
handloom industry alone employs 50 lakli people or nearly as many as are 
employed in all other organised industries, including large-scale industries, 
mines and plantations. 

The work of organising Uicse small industries is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the State Governments. To supplement their eflort, the Central 
GoTCmment have set up the Central Small Industries Organisation which 
is responsible for the development and fostering of small-scale industries, 
the All-India Kiiadi and Village Industries Commission, the All-India 
Handicrafts Board, tlic All-India Handloom Board, the Small-scale Indus- 
tries Board, the Coir Board, and the Central Silk Board. 

Small-scale* industries receive financial assistance from tlie Govern- 
ment, State Financial Corporations and banking institutions including the 
State Bank of India and its subsidiaries. As an incentive to bai^ and 
other credit institutions to lend more liberally to small scale industries, tlie 
Government of India introduced, from July 1960, a pilot scheme, for tlie 
gua^tee of advances granted to small-scale industries by approved credit 
institutions, wliich was extended to the whole country from 1963 on a 
permanent basis. The Reserve Bank of India has been designated as the 
'Guarantee Organisation’ for the purpose. The scheme provides for the 
sharing of losses in respect of guaranteed advances between the lending 
institutions and Government in a prescribed manner. The maximum 
amount recoverable against guarantee in respect of any one advance has 
been increased from Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 2 lakJis. This ceiling is applicable 
separately to each advance and not to each borrower. 

At present, 454 credit institutions, including the State Bank of India 
and its seven subsidiaries, 51 other scheduled banks, 6 non-scbeduled 
banks, 21 state co-operative banks, 350 central co-opcra,tivc banks and 18 
State Financial Cbrpwrations, are approved for the grant of fccilities tmder 
the scheme. The guarantee facility is also available to other credit insti- 
tutions provided an approved institution cither participates in such advance 
or assumes risk of loss up to at least 25 per cent. Since its inception in July 
1960 up to the end of November 1967, the Guarantee Orgrmisation receiv- 
ed 62,806 applications for guarantee for limits aggregating Rs. 268.64 
crores and issued 56,436 guarantees for a total sum*^ of Rs. 227.79 crores. 
A break-up on the basis of types of industrial units shows that the facility 
has been availed of largely for extending credit to modem and sophisti- 
cated industries. The total claims paid amotmted to Rs. 10.85 lakhs. 

Scheduled bank (including the State Bank) finance for small industries 
ag^egated Rs. 153.7 crores at the end of March 1966, the outstandings 
being Rs. 90.8 crores. Of this, the State Bank ha,d sanctioned limits for 
Rs. 71.4 crores to small-scale industrial co-operatives and units in rural 
industries projects. The State Financial Corporations had sanctioned 
Rs. 25.71 crores in 3,239 loans up to the end of September 1967. 

Central loans arc also given to State Governments to establish industrial 
estates, which seek to remove small industrial units from urban areas and 
provide them new sites with factory space and common facilities for efScient 
working. By the end of March 1967, of the 336 industrial estates com- ■ 
pleated, 231 were functioning accommodatins 7,496 factories; 4,348 fac- 
tories were functioning, providing employment to 74,100 people. Credit 

. *Thc4eSnition of ‘small-scale’ industries has been revised so as to include all indus- 
tnal units with a capital investment in plant and machinery of not more than Rs. 7.5 laUis 
Irrespective of the number of persons employed. 


O 
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facilities arc also made available for establishment of the estates by co- 
operative societies and joint stock companies.. Apart from tiiis, a number 
of projects for intensive development of small industries in select!^ rural 
areas have been approved. Funds for the projects will be provided by 
State Governments, all-India boards and from loans and credits from 
linancial and co-operative institutions. 

A programme of technical assistance to small industries, known as the 
Industrial Extension Service and forming the core of the Central Small 
Industries Organisation, has been undertaken directly by the Central Gov- 
ernment Sixteen small industries service institutes, six branch institutes 
and 65 extension/production/training centres have been set up. Tliesc 
offer technical and training facilities and economic information to small 
units. Experts arc also brought in from abroad to help these industries in 
technical matters and Indian'” technicians arc sent for training abroad. 

Government have also been encouraging the growth of co-operatives in 
the small industries sector and the programme has been steadily expanding. 
■At the end of the Second Plan, there were 33,266 industrial co-operative 
societies of which 11,847 were handloom weavers’ co-operatives, 855 
khadi, 11,346 village industries, 1,984 handicrafts, 446 coir, 21 spinning 
mills, and 6,579 co-operatives in small-scale and other industries and 10 
industries co-operative banks. There arc now about 55,900 co-operative 
societies with a membership of 39.6 lakhs and working capital of Rs. 268 
crorcs. The National Federation of Industrial Co-operatives was registered 
in March 1966, to develop the export and wholesale marketing of products 
of indu.drial co-operatives. 

A significant development was the establishment of the National Small 
Industries Corporation in February 1955. Tt has helped establish 7,600 
small-scale units with a potential of Rs. 180 crorcs worth of finished pro- 
ducts per year and providing employment to 1.5 lakhs. Its Contract Dm- 
sion has established liaison with Government purchase departments and has 
evolved a workable arrangement for giving contracts to small units. The 
Corporation has also been guaranteeing, since January 1959, credits to these 
small units offered by the State Bank of India for execution of the orders. 
The Cotporation has introduced a scheme for hire-purchase of machinery 
and equipment needed by small units at liberal terms. Tt has supplied 
indigenous and imported machinery worth Rs. 30 crorcs to the smali-sc,ale 
•units. Decentralisation has been achica-cd throuah four siibsidiarv corpo- 
rations set up in 1957 at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. The acti- 
vities of the Corporation, which also helps in the setting up of small in- 
dustrial units as ancillary to large ones, arc financed by loans and grants 
by the Central Government. The Prototype Production and Training Cen- 
tres set up with the US, W, German and Japanese assistance have already 
trained about 3,500 people from small-scale industries in modem machine 
tools and workshop methods, Tlic centres manufacture prototypes and 
execute job orders. 

The All-India Handicrafts Board was set up in 1962 to improve pro- 
ductipn and markering of handicrafts in India. With its headquarters in 
' Delhi, the Board has five regional offices and four desien centres to provide 
assistance in designing and other activities, Tt has” 6 pilot centres for 
training, research, production and development of various crafts. Tt has also 
set up a Central Handicrafts Development Centre at Bangalore and a Cen- 
tral Crafts Museum at Delhi. Over 190 emporia have been set up all over 
India for cfiectivc marketing of handicrafts. Since 1965-66 the Board has 
been supplying improved tools and equipment to craftsmen, co-opemtives 
and .others on a subsidised basis. 

Publicity abroad through exhibitions and other media is being conducted 
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by the Handicrafts and Handloom Export Corporation (CTCated with the 
merger of the Indian Handicrafts Development Corporation and the Hand- 
loom Exports Organisation). Exports have been rising in recent years. 
In 1966-67, they amounted to Rs. 40.41 crores (Rs, 27.79 crores in 1965- 
66 ). 

According to the 1961 census, about 10.12 lakh persons were engaged 
in 3.72 lakh handicraft establishments, and produced goods worth Rs. 250 
crores during the year. 

The coir industry, essentially export oriented, is mapnly organised on- a 
cottage basis, though some factories employ wooden looms worked by 
-labour. Efforts are being made to mechanise part of the coir 
matting manufacture and to diversify the industry’s products. Of an esti- 
mated annual production of 1.42 lakli tonnes of wir yam, inore than 90 
per cent is produced in Kerala. Almost the entire production of about 
21,000 tonnes of manufactured articles comes from that State. About 80 
per cent of the coir products is marketed abroad. 

The Coir Board is engaged in popularising and promoting coir pro- 
ducts in India and abroad. In 1965, the Coir Industries Act was amend- 
ed to enable the Board to undertake production activities also. The Board 
has set up a factory, the first of its kind in India, for production of coir 
matting by power looms. The Third Plan provided Rs. 3.13 crores C^. 
75 lakhs for Central and Rs. 2.38 crores for State and Union Territories 
schemes). Emphasis in the Plan was on improving the quality of pro- 
ducts, developing new lines of production and on stepping up exports. A 
research institute at Kalavoor, near AUeppey (Kerala), and a re^onal re- 
search station at Uluberia in Howrah district (W. Bengal) have been set 
up. The National Coir Training and Design Centre trains people and 
evolves new and improved designs for coir products. 

Exports during Januaiy — September 1967 were 9,5 per cent less as 
compared to the same period of 1966, mostly in coir yam- 

In 1967, the production of all types of raw silt in India amounted to 
an estimated 21.5 lakh kg against 21.52 lakh kg and 20.46 lakh kg respec- 
tively in 1966 and 1967. Nearly half the quantity is produced in Mysore 
State, followed in order of importance by the States of West Bengal, 
Assam, Jammu & KasWir, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar. 

Imports of raw silk during January — September 1967 amounted to 
26,122 kg valued a.t R^. -34.83 lakhs. Exports in the same period were 
of the value of $3i.46 lakhs ($30.77 lal& in the corresponding period 
of 1966). Exports of waste in the same period fetch^ $7.17 lakhs, 
about $1 lakh less than in January— Septembw 1966, 

The Central Silk' Board, established in 1949, looks after the develop- 
ment of silk and sericulture industry and co-ordmates research. 

Hie Central Sericulture Research Station at Berhampore (W. Bengal) 
and its sub-station at Kalimpong are mn by the Union Government. The 
Board has established the Central Sericulture Research and Training Tnsti- 
lute, Mysore, the Central Tussar Research Station, Ranchi and Basic Seed 
Stations at Srinagar (J&K); Coonoor (Madras) and T akbn (M.P.). The 
Mysore Institute provides practical and theoretical training to personnel for 
the industry. 

, During the First and- Second Plan periods, Rs. 218 crores (Rs. 175 
crores during Second Plan) were spent by the Government for the develop- 
m^ of thejvillage and small industries; Rs. 264 crores were provided in the 
Third Plan for the -purpOM (about Rs. 141 crores for the schemes of the 
.States and Union Territories and the rest for Central Government schemes 
and programmes). The industry-wise allocation is ^ven in Table 156. 
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TABLE 156 

OUTLAY ON VILLAGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES (THIRD PLAN) 


(in ovres of rupees} 



Second 

Plan 

(estimated 

expenditure) 


Tliird Plan 


• 

Industry 

States 
' and 
Union 
Territories 

Centre 

Total 

outlay 

Handloom 

29-7 

31-0 

3-0 

34-0 

Powerlooms in the handloom 
sector 

2*0 


• 4-0 

4-0 

Khadi — traditional "I 

— ambar ..)■ .. 

82-4 

3-4 

37-0 

32-0 

1 92-4 

Village industries J 

Sericulture 

3-1 

5-5 

20-0 

1-5 

^ ,.0 

Coir spinning and weaving 

2-0 

2-4 

0-8 

3-2 

Handicrafts 

4-8 

6-1 

2-5 

8-6 

Small-scale industries 

44-4 

62-6 

22-0 

84-6 

Industrial estates 

11-6 

30-2 

— 

30-2 

Total 

180-0* 

i41-2 

122-8 

264-0 


The Third Plan expenditure has been estimated at Rs. 219.5 crores. 


Kfiadi catd Village Industries 

Khadi and village industries aim at reviving the swadeshi spirit and pro- 
vide full- time and time employment to village artisans. The Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission is responsible for their development 

The Commission gives financial assistance to the khadi industry through 
co-operative societies, restored institutions, State Governments and &e 
statutory boards set up by the State Governments. To encourage the pro- 
duction of khadi, different rates -of rebate were allowed to the consumer. 
From April 6, 1964, the sales rebate was withdrawn and a new scheme 
introduce to provide facilities for free weaving of hand-spun yam. The 
new scheme ensures supply of cloth to spiimers in the vHlages who also 
grow cotton practically without apy charge. Non-grower spiimers as well 
as non-spinners and urban consumers all benefit under the scheme which 
is designed to attract more and more people to spinning as well as expand 
the market for khadi. Several corrective measures were also introduce in 
recent years to remove organisational and operational probleihs. The mea- 
sures have led to significant improvement; for example, the value of pro- 
duction of khadi in 1952-53 was Rs. 1.95 crores and of sale Rs. 1.95 crores. 
In 1959-60, the corresponding figures were Rs. 14.14 crores and Rs. 10.60 
crores. For 1964-65, the production of khadi of all varieties ttmountod to 
806.26 lakh sq. metres. In 1965-66, the production had gone up to 848.54 
lakh metres. The 1966-67 production was 785.59 lakh square metres of 
the value of Rs. 27.84 crores. 

To improve the techniques of production and to ensure a reasonable wage 
to fte yrorkers, the ^mmission has evolved a new model six-spindle charkha, 
which is now being introduced in a few centres. A person can sjun 15 metre 
hanks on it m about 8 hours. 

Among village industries, the value of output of hides and skins ah'! 
other leather goods was Rs. 2.69 crores in 1965-66 and Rs. 3,18 crores in 
1966-67. The cottage match Industry output increased from 1.7 lakh gross 
to nearly 2.33 lakh gross. Gur and khandsari production was 13.19 lakh 


•Actual outlay estimated to be of the order of Rs. 175 crores. 
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Chapter XXI 


TRADE 

EXTERNAL TRADE 


Tlie total value of India’s foreign trade (imports and exports including 
re-exports) during 1966-67 amounted to Rs. 3,205.5 crorcs. The value 
of imports and exports, the total valuo of foreign trade and tlic balance ot 
trade since 1950-51 arc given below. 


TABLE 157 

FOREIGN TRADE OF INDIA 

(Rs. crorcs) 


Year 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

(including 

tc-expotts) 

Total value 
of foreign 
trade 

Balance 

of 

trade 

1950-Sl 

650-44 

600-67 

1,251-11 

-49-77 

1955-56 

774-35 

608-91 

1,383-26 

-165-44 

1960-61 

1,122-48 

642-07 

3,764-55 

-480-41 

1961-62 

1,093-08 

660-58 

1,753-66 

—432-50 

1962-63 

1,137-24 

701-61 

1,838-85 

—435-63 

1963-64 

1,223-75 

793-24 

2,016-99 

-^30-51 

1964-65 

1,349-72 

816-30 

2,166-02 

—533-42 

1965-66 

1,408-89 

805-64 

2,214-53 

—603-25 

1966-67 

2,048-92 

1,156-58 

3,205-50 . 

—892-34 


(Source — Djpartment of Commercial latclligenco and Statistics). 

Notes : (t) The data cover trade by sea, air and land. (2) Figures since 1952-63 arc 
inclusivci)of land-borne trade with Nepal and export of items through parcel 
post. (3) 'The data include the trade of Goa, Daman and Diu from 1 962-®, 
(4) Figures of trade with Sikkim and Bhutan arc not included. (51 Trade of 
Andaman and Nicooar Islands is included from April, 1963. (Q Tranship- 
ment trade and ships’ stores arc excluded. (7) From 1957. direct transit 
tradigCtrade of adjacent countries passing in transit through Indian ports 
or through bills of landing) is excluded, but indirect traiisJt trade (goods 
previously imported but kept in ware-houscs and afterwards re-exported) 
is included first under imports and thereafter under ro-expons. (8) Besides 
merchandise trade, trade in treasure-gold and silver has been included. 
From 1957 silver is covered under merchandise. (9) The import figures 
exclude certain c msignmcnts offoodgrains and Govemement stores awaiting 
adjustments. (10) While exports are valued on f.o.b./f.o.r. basis inclusive 
of export duty and other charges payable at the time of export, imports are 
valued on basis and are exclusive of import duty. (11) The above 
figures differ from those published earlier because of corrections relating to 
u) short-shipments and shut-out shipments in the case of exports, and (i/) 
finaiadjustmentsin the transactions of Government imports. (12) Figures for 
1966-67 are in terras of the devalued rupee. 
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The adverse balance of trade has widened since tlic beginning of the 
Second Five Year Plan, owing to increasingly higlicr imports needed to 
meet the requirements of development and 'mainicnmtcc. The^ upward 
trend was, however, arrested in 1961-62 but has again been increasing 
since 1964-65. 

Balance of Payments 

.Table 158 shows India’s balance of payments position in 1966-67 and 
the first six mon&s of 1967. 


TABLE 158 

INDIA’S 0^’ERALL BALANCE OF FA'i’MENTS 
CURRENT ACCOUNT 

(frt crorcs of rupees) 


Item 

1966-67 

Janu 

ary — ^Junc 1967 

1 y 

Credits 

Debits 

Net 

i 

1 

Credits 

Debits 

Net 

1. Merchandise^ 

i 

i 





(0 Private 

1,07? -3 

739-8 

+ 339-5 

587-3 ! 

469-6 

+ 117-S 

(10 Government 

— 

1,145-8 

-1,145-8 i 

— 

623-6 

-623-6 

2. Non-monctary 
gold movement 

«... 




— . . 


3. Travels 

2'2 

14-7 

—12-5 

1-6 

7-6 

—6-0 

4. Transportation^ i 

•8M 

45-6 

+35-5 

47-6 

25-7 

+ 21-9 

5, Insurance 

11-3 ’ 

5-3 i 

+6-0 

6-6 

2-8 

+ 3-8 

6. Investment 
income'* 

18-3 

203-9 

—185-9 

10-8 

114-5 

-103-7 

7. Government, 
not included 
clsewherc® .. 

101-2 

23-0 i 

+ 78-2 

43-7 

12-S 

+ 30-9 

8. Miscellaneous^ 

48-8 

70-9 1 

—22-1 

29-4 

35-0 

—5-6 

9. Transfer 
payments 


1 


i 



(0 Official? .. 

^ 23-7 

17-2t 

+ 6-5 

46-1 

3-3 

—25-2 

(//) Private® . . 

107-6 

20-2 

+ 87-4 

i 67-7 

10-7 

+ 57-0 

10. Total Current 
Transactions .. 

1,473-5 

2,286-4 

—812-9 

840-8 

1,305-5 

— 464-7 

11. Errors and Omis- 
sions 

— 

~ 

+ 16-0 

_ 


-35-0 


lue unpon ano export ngures in this and the following sections are based on 
^Change contn-l data and are not comparable with those published by the 
uircciorme General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. For factors 

P- 326. Footnotes and table arc 

concluaca on th - next page. 
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' The decline in cereal and raw jute imports was due to better domestic 
crops, while the increase in raw cotton imports was a result of Imger quantity 
and higher price. Higher imports of non-ferrous metals, certain varieties of 
iron and steel, etc., were meant to help export industries and utilisation of 
idle capacities in certain industries. Fertilisers and raw materials required 
for their manufacture were imported in larger quantities to help agricultural 


production. , , c a a 

Imports from Australia and Burma declined; on account of reduced 

cereal imports. -From Canada, they increased by 27 per cent compared to 

1966. 

Of the total imports, 38 per cent came from the U.S.A., 31 per cent 
from the U.K., West Germany, Canada, Japan and tire USSR, and the re- 
maining 31 per cent from all other countries. 


Exports 

India’s exports in the eleven months — January to November 1967 — 
amounted to (U.S.) $ 147.3 crores, about $ 3.6 crores (or 2.5 per cent) 
more than the exports in the corresponding months of the preceding 
year. Coupled with the lower imports to the tune of $ 7.4 crores or (2.9 
per cent) the overall result was a sizable decline of $ 11 crores in the trade 
deficit. The fears that the devaluation of the pound sterling and the lower- 
ing of exchange rates by certain other countries would adversely affect India’s 
exports did not, therefore, come true. 

The improvement in exports was the result of increased exports of tea, 
by $4.87 crores, iron and steel by $3.59 crores, unmanufactured tobacco 
$1.33 crores, handicrafts $1.02 crores, fish $47 lakhs, raw cotton $46 
lakhs and engineering goods by $ 27 lakhs, among others. 

The increased earning in tea was brought about by a higher quantity and 
hi^er unit value of exports, especially during the second half of 1967; 
though for the eleven months as a whole the level of unit value works out 
the same as for the corresponding period of 1966. Other factors responsible 
for this were the fiscal and other measures taken by Government to restrict 
domestic consumption of tea and promote exports. 

Iron and steel exports at S 5.76 crores were more than 2 i times as high . 
as in January-November 1966. After devaluation this has become one of 
India’s important export items. There has been a steady diversification in 
both the composition and destinational patterns of the iron and steel exports. 
Marked increases have been achieved in India’s exports of pig iron to Japan, 
and of other iron and steel items to Thailand, South Korea, Australia, 
Cambodia, Iran, Poland, Saudi Arabia, U.S. A., Yugoslavia and Singapore. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco increased in quantity, particularly 
in the second half of 1967, while the unit value fell by $ 13.3 to $ 807.9 
per tonne from the 1966 level. The increased quantities went mainly to 
the USA, USSR, Japan and the UAR. 

In the case of engineering goods, diversification is being steadily achiev- 
ed both in the composition and direction of their exnorts. India’s customers 
for such goods are Ceylon, the U.K., U.S.A., USSR, UAR, West Germany, 
Belgium, Australia several African countries, South Vietnam and other 
countries spread over the world. 

The increases in exports were accompanied by ’shortfalls in the export 
of jute manufactures by $ 1.88 crore.s, oilcakes, $ 1.08 crores, leather 'manu- 
factures $ 1.41 crores, spices $ 85 lakhs, art silk fabrics $67 lakhs, cotton 
^ lakhs and manganese ore by $ 36 lakhs, among several other 

reason for the lower earnings on iute manufactures was the 
u world prices of these goods. In quantity higher ex- 
P rts nad to be made to earn even the reduced amounts. The decline in 
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1967-68 lias been 10 per cent or more of their production. (This applies 

to non-traditional end-products) . , 

■- Within the priority list itself, the units whose export performmee dur- 
ing 1967-68 has been 10 per cent or more of their production will get pre- 
ferential treatment as compared to other units in the same mdustries, m 
regard to the sourcea of supply of raw materials, etc,, and also in the matter 

of expansion of capacity. ... , 

From the priority list, ten industries havmg relatively better export 
potmtial have been selected. The units engaged in theje industries are ex- 
pected to show export performance to the extent of at least 5 per cent of 
their production. If they fail to do so, although they have been m 
production for more than five years, their import entidemmts will be 
liable to cuts, apart from their being excluded from the facilities of pre- 
ferred sources of supply for raw materials, etc., and for expansion of capa- 
city. The industries concerned are (i) bicycles, (ii) certain parts of 
bicycles, (iii) diesel engines, stationary type, (iv) certain small tools, (y) 
coated and bonded abrasives, (vi) storage aiid dry batteries, (vii) wire 
ropes, Cviit) certain automobile ancillaries, (ix) drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals and (x) paints, varnishes and enamels. 

The industrial units in the small-scale sector, whose export perform- 
ance during 1967-68 has been 10 per cent or more of their production, 
will get the same facilities as are available to the large-scale units with a 
similar performance. Reduction of import entitlements will not, however, 
apply to small-scale units. 

hi the case of priority industries, the basis on which the extent of im- 
port facilities to be granted and their frequency were determined, has been 
modified to establish a firmer link between the extent of import facilities 
and that of the production turned out by the imit. Priority units can now 
claim import licences by way of replenishment of the imported raw mate- 
rials and components consumed by them in their production; The reple- 
nishment will bo granted on a continuous basis on the strength of actual 
consumption in successive periods of not less than three and not more than 
six months. There are no last dates for submission of applications;, and 
import licences are issued as and when asked for on the above basis, pro- 
vided the balance value available against licences in hand does not exceed 
the extent of replenishment claimed on the date of application. In order to 
operate this principle of replenishment on a rational basis, the requirements 
of spare parts have bem separated from those of raw materials and com- 
ponents, and the priority units or those qualifying for priority treatment, 
are given separate licences to meet their annual requirements of spare parts. 
The policy m regard to meeting the requirements of raw materials, com- 
ponents and spares of industries other than priority industries, continues 
unchanged. 

Import substitution continues as a basic tenet of import policy. As a 
result of the progr^sive increase in the capability of indigenous raanufac- 
tares, the items which are allowed to be imported without restriction with- 
in the overall value of the licences have been included in the restricted 
list, and some of the items which were already subject to restrictions have 
now mtered the n®n-permissible list. 

• ^ been introduced to enable indigenous engineer- 

mg mdustries to ^rticipate effectively in, the avoidance of imports of machi- 
nery and equipment required by new or expanding imits. The main feature 
Ox this procedure is that the applicant for the import licence for plant and 
eqnipmmt above the value of Ils. 7.5 laklis will have to make his require- 
mmts to the indigenous industry througli an advertisement in the 

imian Trade Journal. The responses to such advertisements from -the indi- 
genous manufactures will enable the Directorate General of. Technical Deve- 
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lopraent to prevent cfTcctivcly the importation of items which can be localiy 
fabricated. Xhc same procedure is to be applied in regard to imports of 
steel castings and forgings of the s-alue of Rs. 50,000 or more. 

The import policy for registered exporters continues in its basic essen- 
tials but the procedural requirements in regard to nomination have been 
further simplified and streamlined. For convenience of reference, the import 
policy for registered exporters has been given in a separate volume, i.c. 
Volume II of the Red Book, with an e.xhaustivc indc.x indicating the classi- 
fication of numerous items which do not find an individual reference in the 
main policy statement. 

Sales of gem and jewellery items to foreign tourists have now been 
brought within tlte purview of the replenishment scheme. 

Three more commodities namely sulphate of potash, .sulphate of ammo- 
nia and raw films (35 mm, c.xcluding sound negative) have been added to 
the list of items the import' of which“is canalised through the State Trading 
Corporation. Tlie other items arc: (i) art silk yarn and thread, (ii) wool, 
raw, and wool tops including s\x)ol waste, shoddy wool and woollen rags, 
(ill) all synthetic non-ccllulosc fibres including polystcr fibre, (iv) mercury, 
(v) rock phosphate, mineral phosphate, (vi) sodium nitrate, and (vii) 
muriate of potash. 

Import of a few selected coirsumer goods, namely, medicines, text and 
technical books, hearing aids and hearing aid batteries, artists’ brushes and 
rubber contraceptives, continues to be allowed through the National Co- 
operative Consumers' Federation. The co-operative societies arc also 
allowed to pool the requirements in respect ot raw materials and compo- 
nents of their member units and obtain bulk licence for import on their 
behalf. 

Established importers will continue to play tlte limited role assigned to 
them in the total import trade of the country'. Tlte grievance voiced on 
their behalf that the new basic period introduced last year left a gap between 
the earlier basic periods and the ne%v one, has been remedied. 

Export Policy aiul Promotion 

India has been striv'ing consistently for the cxpan.sion and diversification 
of her exports. A scries of measures have been put into operation which 
cover finance for export, assistance and incentives, transport facilities, train- 
ing, market Tcsearch, rationalisation of institutional arrangements, technical 
services including some with the help of (he UN Agencies and friendly 
countries. Other facilities provided include release of foreign exchange for 
specified purposes, import replenishment, priority in allotment of scarce 
raw materials and concessional prices for some raw materials, railway 
freight concessions, dniw-backs of import and excise duties and other gene- 
ral and specific jelief in line with international trading practices. The proce- 
dures for securing •assistance arc being progressively simplified. 

The Working Group on Export Credit and Finance set up by the Board 
of Trade has submitted its report. Its rccom'mendatvons include steps for 
securing cheap and adequate export finance and streamlining the procedures 
r credit. It has also recommended widening of the scope 

of the Export Credit and Guarantee Corporation’s financial guarantees and 
the CTeation of a specialised agency to provide assistance to exporters. 

Exf>ort trade has been recognised as a priority sector. The Government 
and the Reserve Bank have taken measures from time to time to facilitate 
D i! exporters at a reasonable interest. In July 1967, the Reserve 
pMk directed the commercial banks not to charge rnorc than 6 per- cent 
interests on packing credit to exporters of engineering and metallurscal 

^ '■cJ’Pcct of other products. It also announced 

oat refinance wou!d_ be^ available from the Rcsers'c Bank for such advances, 
irrespective of the liquidity ratio of the banks, at the preferential rates of 
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41 per cent and 6 per cent respectively. In January 1968, the rate o[ 8 
per cent was turiher reduced to 7i per cent. The Reserve Bank has also 
decided to charge 41 per cent interest from commercial banks for the pre- 
shipment and post-shipment advances made by tiicm to exporters. 

Tlie import policy for registered cxpoitcrs providing for issue of import 
licences to titc extent of replenishment of import content against exports of 
selected products lias been announced. The export products covered under 
this policy arc engineering goods, ciicmical and allied products including 
paper and plastic products, fish products, leather and leather goods, handi- 
crafts, sports goods, woollen carpets and textiles, cotton textiles, silk fabrics 
and garments, tobacco and its products, coir products, processed fo-ods, cashew 
kernels, gem and jewellery and cinematographic films. 

To help exporters meet Uic competition in foreign markets, develop 
markcung competence and neutralise the disadvantages inherent in die pre- 
sent stage of the development of the economy, a scheme has been put in force 
under which cash assistance is olTcrcd on the exports of selected non-tradi- 
tional industrial products. These include engineering "oods, iron and steel 
— prime and scrap — chemical and allied products including paper and plastic 
products, sports goods, processed goods, etc. 

It has iken recently decided to enhance the scale of assistance in selected 
cas«s with substantial export promise. The enhanced rates will licnccforlh 
be available to an exporter on his entire exports of tltc products concerned 
during 1968-69 provided tlic level of liis exports exceeds tliat of the preceding 
year by at least 10 per cent; otherwise the old rales will prevail. 

Important indigenous raw materials r^uired for export production in the 
engineering, chemical and oilier industries are allotted on priority basis. 
Prime iron and steel, the main raw material for engineering exports, is made 
available at International prices under an inter-industry arrangement. Simi- 
larly, indigenous plastic raw materials arc made available at international 
prices to exporters of plastic goods. 

Tlic Government recognises and approves several specialised organisa- 
tions for export promotion. The more important of these arc the Federation 
of Indian Export Organisations, Export Promotion Councils. Commodity 
Boards,’ Indian Council of Arbitration, Export Inspection Council, .and die 
Indian Institutes of Packaging and of Foreign Trade. 

The Bo.ard of Trade was set up in May 1962 (rc-constitutcd on January 
1, 1968) to make a continuous review of export promotion policies in con- 
sultation with trade and i^dustrJ^ The Board has constituted committees 
and study groups to make reports on questions relating to trade pr.acticcs 
and development and oUicr relevant subjects. Vigorous efforts arc being 
made to popularise Indian products abroad through publicity pamphlets and 
films. Nineteen Export Promotion Councils have been set up for different 
commodities, namely : (i) cotton textiles, (ii) silk and rayon textiles, (iii) 
plastics and linoleum, (iv) cashew, (v) tobacco, (vi) sports goods, (vii) 
chemicals and allied products, (yiii) shellac, (ix) leather, (x) engineering 
goods, (xi) mica, (xii) spices, (xiii) marine products, (xiv) processed foods, 
(xv) basic chemic.als, pharmaceuticals and soaps, (xvi) wool and woollen 
goods, (xvii) finished leather and leather manufactures, (xviii) handloom 
products, and (xix) gems and jewellery. The Councils conduct surveys of 
foreign markets, research in belter and new uses of commodities, etc. To 
co-ordinate the efforts of tlic Councils and to help and guide them in the 
developmental activities, an apex body namely the Federation of Indi.nn 
Export Organisations has been set up. Commodity Boards have also been 
set up for tea, coir, coffee, cardamom, hancHcr.nfts, handlooms and silk 
(also see the chapter on “Industry”), The Handicrafts and Handlooms 
Exprart Corporation, a subsidiary of the State Trading Oarporation, and the 
Indian Motion Pictures Export Corporation, arc engaged in promoting ex- 
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ports in their respective fields- The Ettport (Quality Control and Inspc^ 
tion) Act was passed in 1963 which empowers Government to 
measures of quality control and pre-shipment inspection of ex^rt products. 
An Export Inspection Advisory Council has been wnsUtuted for *awing 
up an operational programme for quality control. Quality control of textue 
goods and machinery is conducted under a separate legislation— -the Textfles 
Committee Act, 1963. A Textfies Committee was set up under the Act in 
August 1964 to create an all-India network for compulsory quality control 
and inspection, of goods intended both for export and the domestic market. 

The Directorate of Exhibitions looks after visual commercial publicity 
for Indian goods and regulates international fairs and national exhibitions 
held in India with foreign countries participating. During 1967-68, India, par- 
ticipated in 27 international trade fairs: the Ministry of Commerce partici- 
pated in 11, the Indian Council of Trade Fairs and Exhibitions in 6 and the 
E^ort Promotion Councils, Indian embassies and otiier agencies organised 
participation in 10. In addition India participated in the Universal and Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1967, Mqntrcd, Canada, (Expo : 67). 

Trade centres and showrooms have been set up at important foreign 
commercial centres whicii have been following a vigorous programme of 
visual publicity of exportable goods. To associate the commercial trade 
actively in export promotion, the Indian Council of Trade Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions has been set up in Bombay. Tlic Council acts as a complemen- 
ts organisation to the Directorate of Exltibitions in arranging participa- 
tion in fairs in selected areas. 


The Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, set up by the Government under 
the Societies Re^stration Act, started functioning in April, 1964. Primarily 
concerned with promoting exports, the Institute’s broad lines of activity 
cover training, general research and marketing research including market/ 
area survej's and commodity studies. Several execufit'cs in Government 
as well as in industry and trade have already received trabing in the entire 
spectrum of international marketing. 

Indian Institute of Packaging, established in May 1966, started 
function^ effectively from the beaming of 1967. It organises training 
omses in packaging materials such as alumininm, corrugated board, poly- 
ethylene, etc., and seminars on related subjects, viz., standardisation and 
cost reductran in packaging. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Trade agresments/arrangeraents and exchange of trade/economic 
peiegations are nnportant instruments in forging closer economic ties and 
including and diversifjung the flow of trade both in pattern and direction. 

During the year, jhidia concluded new trade agreements or arrangements 
be existing ones \wth Afghanistan, Argentina, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
^yjOD, Chechoslovakia, Finland, German Democratic Republic, Greece, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan Morocco, Poland, Sudan, Tunisia and Yugoslavia. Under an 
agreement of August 1967, a loan of Rs. 5 crores was Wanted to the Gov- 
of (^ylon for purchase of capital goods and machinery from 
protocol signed with the Federal Republic of Germany provides 
assistance to promote Indian engineering products 
^ West Germany, 

cratir Poland, Czechoslovakia, German Demo- 

Irao of Korea, Iran, UAR, Kuwait, Jordan, 

technical arrangements or for matters relating to 

cooperation. The Federation of Indian Export 
teams to West Asian countries 

to explore expansion of Indian exports. 
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Trade and related delegations which visited India during the year in- 
cluded those from East European countries, Belgium, British Columbia. 
Rqiublic of Korea, Libya, Denmark, Netherlands, Canada, Nepal, Ceylon 
and Afghanistan, An Industrial Co-operation delegation from Yugoslavia 
also visited India in August 1967. 

TARIFF 

On die recommendation of the Tarid Commission, protection was ex- 
tended by one year up to the end of 1968 to the dycstulTs and automobile 
industries, TIic Commission has been advised to consider grant of protec- 
tion to intermediates used in die manufacture of dyes and removal of larifl 
anomaly in die assessment of duty on certain dyestufls intermediates and 
the raw materials required in their manufacture. It has submitted reports 
on (i) fixation of raw rubber prices, (ii) price stnicture of coal/cokc, 
washed coal and washer)' b)products, (iii) fair selling prices of caustic soda, 
chlorine, hydrochloric acid and bleaching powder, and fixation of price of 
agricultural tractors. 

A committee set up with Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao as Chairman to review 
the worldtig of the Tariff Cornmission and suggest amendments to the exist- 
ing Act submitted its report to the Government on August 31, 1967, wliicli 
is under Gos'cmmcnt’s consideration. 

TariQ Revision Committee 

The Tariff Revision Committee set up under die Ciiairmanship of 
S. Subramanian to conduct a comprehensive enquiry into the structure of 
the Indian customs tariff and allied matters has submitted its final report 
on the customs tariff including a revised schedule, Tlio Committee has 
recommended diat die revised import tariff should adopt die broad stnicturo 
of the Brussels tariff nomenclature widi such modifications as might be neces- 
saiy to suit the requirements of India’s trade pattern, development needs 
and other factors. It has also recommended tliat in opening sub-headings, 
reference should be freely made to die revised Indian trade classification. 
In August j967, it also submitted its report on the Central excise tariff. 
The Committee has recommended that the Customs and Central Excise tariff 
srficdules should be aligned and have a common nomenclature to the extent 
^siblc, to ensure umlormity in their administration and imcrpTctaiion. It 
has also drafted a revised Central excise tariff schedule based on die revised 
customs tariff schedule. 

The Committee has no?/ taken up the revision of the Import Trade 
Control Schedule. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 

Exports 

die USA continue to be India’s principal buyers. During 
, well of these countries took up about 18 per cent of our exports. 

third position as purchaser till 1963-64 yielded its 
plaw to the USSR in 1964-61 

nr, f 4 Pf'°cipal countries to which India exported and the value of ex- 
ports (0 each for the period 1961-62 to 1966-67 arc given in Table 159. 
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TABLE 159 

EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1,59.73 

1,62,24 

1,62,97 

1 ,66,39 

1,44,78 

1,15,05 

1.13,81 

1,29,53 

1,46,42 

i 1,46,98 

32,03 

37,99 

51,95 

77,89 

92.89 

40.45 

33,37 

58,78 

• 60,82 

57,05 

15.85 

18,54 

17,59 

19,94 

17.49 

16,98 

13,36 

19,15 

j 14,38 

12,79 

19,81 

15,17 

1 19,76 

17,57 

17,97 

17,58 

22,19 

: 21,17 

17.44 ! 

20,27 

5,24 

5.01 

1 0.31 

6,29 

3,57 

12,85 

13,01 

12,54 

14,24 

, 27,05 

7,96 

8,50 

1 10,83 

11.87 

11,03 

4,94 

8,08 

10,06 

7.43 

4,15 

10,30 

8,96 

7,85 

6,34 

8,17 

6,78 

6,65 

12,85 

7,04 j 

12,59 

8,25 

9,37 

17,35 

7,87 

— 

7.99 

8,88 

10,43 

9.09 

7,91 

8,05 

11,14 

16,16 

15,92 

15,93 

5,31 

5.45 

5,03 1 

5,29 

4,86 

9,06 

9,48 

11,25 

9,92 1 

8,39 

7,05 

6,15 

3,78 

5,12 

4,00 

5,18 

3,51 

4,01 

1,67 

29 

7,39 

6,25 

7,26 

5,38 

6,57 

9,44 

9,38 

7,17 

9,70 

4,88 

6,80 

4,05 

2,40 

1,80 

82 

6,55,17 

6,78,15 

7,89,28 

8,13,15 

8,01,65 


(,Rs. lakhs) 
[ 1966-67 


. 2 , 01,91 

2,19,15 

1,23,38 

1,07,31 

26,10 

18,49 


Country 


UK . . . • 1 ,59.73 

USA .. .. 1,15,05 

USSR . . . . 32,03 

Japan . . . . 40.45 

Australia .. 15.85 

Ceylon .. .. 16,98 

Germany (Federal 

Republic) .. 19,81 

Ganada . . . . 11.58 

Burma . . - . 5.24 

UAR- .. .. 12,85 

France . . • • 7,96 

Argentina . . 4,94 

Sudan . . . . 10,30 

Malaya* . . 6,78 

Singapore . • 8,25 

Netherlands . . 7.99 

Czechoslovakia . . 8,05 

Kenya . . . . 5,31 

Italy . . . . 9,06 I 

Nigeria . . . . 7,05 | 

Cuba .. .. 5,18 

New Zealand .. 7,39 

Pakistan , . 9,44 

Indonesia.. ., 6,80 

Total (including 1111 

other countries).. 6,55,17 6,78.15 1 7,89,28 8,13,15 8,01,65 I 11,52,92 


A closer study of the countrywise figures reveals an element of diversi- 
fication in the direction of export trade. India’s exports to the East Euro- 
pean countries rose from Rs. 63 crores in 1961-62 to ]^. 226 crores in 
1966-67. 

Imports 

The principal countries from which India imported and the value of 
imports from each for 1961-62 to 1966-67 are shown in Table 160. 

. TABLE 160 

IMPORTS FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(By sea, air and land) 

{Rs. takM 


1966-6 



‘Figures for 1965-66 relate toiMalaysia including Singapore 
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TABLE 160 (concld.) 


Country 

1961-62 



1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Pakistan . 

13,86 

16,65 

9,35 

16,58' 

5,13 

1,36 

Burma . . 

11,24 

9,09 

8,45 


9,72 

41,64 

Netherlands 

13,25 

13,82 

10,74 

13,83 

19,77 

32,55 

Singapore 


• . 8,11 

5,31 

3,84 

— 

15,06 

Sweden . . 

14,34 

8,55 

11,81 

11,23 

10,63 

13,95 

UAR • 


9,77 

15,25 

17,35 

19,96 

22,26 

Kenya ’ . . 

11,68 

5,66 

3,41 

7,43 

4,56 

5,94 

Sudan 

10,56 

17,11 

8,52 

9,00 

5,74 

17,37.’ 

■ Total (including 
other countries) 


1,131,48 

1,222,85 

1,349,03 


■Mi 


It will be seen from the above table that, over the years, the USA has 
emerged as the largest supplier, mainly because of the import of foodgrains 
and other items under aid and grants, followed at a distance by the UK, 
Federal Republic of Germany, USSR and Japan. At the same time there 
has been a striking increase in imports from the USSR in recent years. 

PATTERN OF TRADE 


Merchandise Exports 

India’s merchandise exports have witnessed expansion and increasing 
diversification in recent years. In 1966-67, these totalled Rs. 1,152.92 
crores compared to Rs. 801.65 crores in 1965-66. The increase has been 
weU spread over a number of commodities. Exports of jute manufactures 
during 1966-67 reached an all-time high of Rs. 248.36 crores. Exports of 
cotton manufactures had gone up from Rs. 52,37 crores in 1961-62 to 
Rs. 76.35 crores in 1966-67, of fresh fruits and nuts from Rs. 20.27 crores 
to Rs. 48.04 crores, iron ore and concentrates from Rs. 17.41 crores to 
Rs. 70.20 crores, iron and steel from Rs. 9.68 crores to Rs. 25.40 crores 
and of petroleum products from Rs. 3.48 crores to Rs. 10.22 crores, among 
other items. The following table gives the principal exports of India from 
1961-62 to 1966-67. 


TABLE 161 

EXPORTS OF PRJK.aPAL CCWMCDlllES 


(By sea, air and land) 

{Rs, lakhs ) ' 


Commodity 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Jute manufactures (excluding 







twist & yam) 

142^15 , 

154,59 

152,14 

167,23 

181,62 

248,36 

Tea 

Cotton manufactures (exclud- 

122,26 

128,82 

123,38 

124,65 

114,84 

158,41 

ing twist and yarn) 

Textile fabrics (other than 

52,37 

51,01 

50,36 1 

64,16 

63,29 

i 76,35 

cotton and jute) ..I 

Textile articles (other than 

7,94 : 

6,36 

18,08 i 

j 

8,68 

7,42 

6,51 

cotton and jute mfrs., wool- 







len carpets, carpeting, floor 
rugs and mattings) 

i 

5,83 

3,30 

11,21 

5,42 

4,58 

6,73 

Textile yam and thread 

Ores of non-ferrous base 

13,95 

15,19 

16,68 

14,40 

15,07 

20,46 

metals and concentrates . . 

12,81 

9,83 

9,73 

14,51 

11,54 

16,08 

Leather .. _ ... 

Raw cotton (excluding linters 

25.33 

22,63 

. 26,20 

27,16 

28,21 

61,48 

and waste)'.. ... 

Fresh fruits and nuts (exclud- 

14,32 

12,20 

21,11 

10,58 

10,39 

13,04 

ingoUnuts) .. 

Crude vegetable materials, in- 

, 20,27 

! 

( 21,32 

23,76 

31,05 

29,24 

48,04 

edible* 

15,36 

13,42 

15,99 

17,05 

. 16.78 

22,82 


*N.E.S. : Nowhere else stated in trade classification list. 
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TABLE 161 {concld.) 


Commodities 


Raw wool 

^ugsr(incUiding molasses) . . 
Iron ore and concentrates . . 
Tobacco, unmanufactured _ . . 
Vegetable oils {non-essential) 
•Crude minerals (excluding 
coal, petroleum, fertiliser 
materials and precious 

r stones) 

-Woollen carpets, carpeting, 
floor rugs & mattings 
Iron and steel 

.Coffeo 

jHidcs and sbins, undressed , . 
Petroleum products .. 

.Coal, coke and briquettes . . 

■Total fincluding other items 
but excluding re-exports) . . 


1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

8,66 

6,07 

6,52 

7,65 

6,43 

6,75 

15,33 

17,93 

27,10 

18,21 

11,19 

• 17,75 

17;41 

19,83 

36,40 

37,39 

42,37 

70,20 

14,05 

17,99 

21,09 

24,38 

19,57 

;21.52 

5,82 

13,10 

19,93 

7,05 

4,09 

2,84 

11,96 

13,14 

12,05 

13,03 


18,64 

4.31 

4,33 

5,26 

5,37 

4,48 

7,89 

9,68 

2.24 

3^1 

10,33 

12,38 

25,40 

9,02 

7,61 

8,31 

13,42 

12,94 

15,77 

8,22 

10,71 

9,59 

9,05 

9,55 

16,04 . 

3,48 

3,68 

7,41 

7,89 

6,46 


2,42 

2,80 

2,35 

4,36 

2,86 




789,28 

813,15 

801,65 

1,152,92 


Non-essential vegetable oils and sugar which recorded substantial exports up 
to 1963*64- started declining thereafter because of shortages within tlie 
country. Another characteristic is the substantial increase achieved in the 
exports of non-traditional items, such as petroleum products, iron and steel, 
leather, etc. 

Imports 

Table 162 gives India’s principal imports, with value, for 19SI-62 to 
1966-67. 


TABLE 162 


IMPORTS OF PRlNcn>.\L COMMODITIES 
(By sea, air and land) 


{Rs.lakM 


Commodity 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

nil! 

1965-66 

196M7 

d’litroleum products 

Transport equipment 

Electric machincty and applianc- 
es 

Raw cotton 

AVheat, nnmilled 

Petroleum, crude and partly 

refined 

•Chemical elements and com- 
pounds 

•Manufactures of metals , . • 

Textile yarn and thread , . i 

-Ordnance.. 

Copper 

■Rice _ 

'Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

products 

Fresh fruits and nuts , , 

■Raw wool and hair 

Raper and paper-board 
' Oilseeds, nuts and kernels 
-•Coal-tar, dyestuffs and naluraJ 

indigo 

Aluminium 

-Milk and cream, dried or con- 
densed 

53.29 1 
64,62 

65,91 1 
62,66 , 
93,87 

42,36 ^ 

35,59 

17.95 
13,26 

1,22 

23,45 

18,73 

11.30 
30,15 

32.18 

15.95 
, 9,43 

11.18 
7,93 

8,43 

57,50 

72.05 

64,78 

56,92 

113,09 

30.15 

38,07 
20,94 1 

33.05 1 
2,35 

25,28 

27,01 

9,28 

13,66 

32.15 
13,35 

, 10,01 

; 8,91 

! 10,53 

8,21 

58,22 

71.06 

84,80 

48.84 

334.84 

46,17 1 

32,11 ^ 
15,82 
30,70 
3,01 
26,04 
37,50 

8.64 

15,43 

15,72 

32,25 

9.16 

5.25 

6,46 

8,54 

41,33 

73,47 

91.22 
58,09 

241,92 

27.23 

34.04 
16,99 

9,13 1 

24,^ 

40.17 

8,21 

19,29 

9,64 

12,88 

7.04 

5,19 

7,24 

6,74 

33,35 

70,55 

87,80 

46,21 

264,73 

34,87 

35.86 
18,17 

5,92 

33,37 

41,90 

8,73 

18.86 
5,12 

13,23 
, 8,81 

3,75 

6,29 

6,64 

27,03 

59,76 

102,79 

56.60 

434,29 

36,35 

54,19 

17,10 

7,05 

39,07 

82,53 

17,40 

24,09 

11,78 

21.01 

4,77 

4,44 

15,21 

'16,66 
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TABLE 162 (concld.) 

■'"Commodity j 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 jl966-^ 

Misc. chemicals and products 12,14 10,52 9,52 5,01 6,88 16,36 

Zinc 7,35 . 9,02 9,86 11,15 12,84 10,86 

Raw jute and waste .. .. 6,27 3,35 2,06 7,33 9,16 20,57 

Crude minerals (excluding coal, 
petroleum, fertiliser materials 

and precious stones) 7,86 9,03 10,16 11,80 11,57 19,86- 

Vegetable oilsf .. ..ST.f .. '5,42 3,96 4,20 4,80 7,11 11,30- 

XoTAt. (including other items) , . 1 * ' 


The high imports arc accounted for by the larger requirements of machi- 
nery, components, parts and spares for development and maintenance under 
the Plans. Imports of cereals in recent years have been at a higlicr 
level because of somewhat lower domestic crops. 

TERMS OF TRADE 

The following three tables show tlie index numbers of quantity and 
prices of India’s exports -and imports and the terms of trade for 1965-66 and 
1966-67. ; , 

„ TABLE 163 

rv INDEX NUIVIBERS OF EXPORTS 


Ciuss of Commodities 


Food 

Beverages and tobacco '’ 

Crude materials (inedible, cx- 
<Kpi fuel) 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 
Apijnal and vegetable oils and 
fats 

Chemicals , . 

Manufactured goods 
Machinery and transport 
cguipmcnt 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles 
General . . 


Volume Index 


Oct. 
196 7 

113 

114 

143 

155 

119 

64 

141 

134 

150 

160 

147 

148 

96 

88 

98 

55 

407 

16 

19 

31 

11 

136 

247 

310 

122 

lu8 

125 

139 


1266 

1292 

1926 

187 

182 

154 

217 

124 ' 

119 

136 

147 


{Base ; 1958=100) 


Unit Value Index 


11 167 

12 147 

87 125 

170 

38 217 

52 262 


166 171 

167 181 

125 128 

129 183 

219 878 

154 191 


29 269 2o9 119 


36 193 

31 169 


195 218 

170 171 


TABLE 164 

INDEX NUMBERS OF IMPORTS 


, , I Volume Indc.x i 


(Base ; 1958=100) 


Unit Value Index 


Pood 

ttes-crages and tobacco’ * 

Crude materials (inedible, 
except fuel) 

Mineral fuel, lubricants. etc. 
"'Ihuf vegetable oils and 
Qicmicals '* 

Manufactured goods’ 

transport 

' f rcanufacrured 

Gsrr.tral 


1965 

66 

19 66- 
67 

Oct. 

1966 

Oct. 

19S7 

— 

1965- 

66 

1966- 

67* 

Oct. 

1966 

203 

231 

220 

192 

94 

140 

145 

31 

22 

9 

14 

93 

143 

157 

124 

138 

98 

82 

122 

188 

183 

120 

92 

100 

137 

75 

100 

95 

312 

251 

212 

465 

112 

148 

166 

259 

367 

261 

540 

62 

89 

104 

112 

82 

SO 

70 

103 

163 

170 

146 

103 

93 

57 

135 

216 

230 

90 

S7 

122 

138 

122 

157 

106 

154 

149 

133 

136 

104 

150 

158 


67. The figures for April and May 
: for post-tJcxaiua'.icn peried. 
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TABLE 165 

INDEX NUMBER OF AVERAGE UNIT DECLARED VALUES 
Terms of Trade 


{Base : 1958=100) 


1963-64 j 

, t'i 1964-65 1 

1965-66 

1966-67 


Oct. 1967 

108-2 

108*0 

1 

108 -6 

113 

107-6 

trr- 

125 


STATE TRADING 

State Trading Corporation 

The State Trading Corporation of India Ltd. was registered in May 1956, 
under the Indian Companies Act. Not being a statutory corporation, it has 
to comply with all the obligations and requirements of the Companies Act, 
like any other limited company. 

The central aim of the Corporation is to broaden and enlarge the scope 
of India’s exports and to arrange for essential imports at competitive prices. 
Its activities are directed towards diversification of exports, expanding exist- 
ing markets, development and promotion of exports of certain bulk commodi- 
ties on a long-term basis and handling canalised imports of bulk commodi- 
ty. _ It also often undertakes price support and buffer stock operations in 
certam commodities On Central Government directions. The Corporation 
srorte m close association with the private trade and supplements their 
etfo^ throu^ finMcial and organisational assistance. 

♦ inception of the Corporation, there has been a rapid growth in 

1^56-57 to Rs. .156.4 crores in 
1900-67. to 1956-57, the Corporation’s direct exports amounted to Rs. 5.8 
crores which mcreased gradually to Rs. 32.6 crores in 1962-63. In 1963- 
T was bifurcated to establish the Minerals and 

amounted of the State Trading Corporation 

SiS which rose to Rs. 13.1 crores in 1965-66. 

fSted R- ^^''"^"ation, the Corporation’s exports during 1966-67 
introdiicinv npw 7 Corporation has placed great emphasis on 

tiSal Si T f expansion of exports of tfadi- 

The Srt ^ """ in roduced 108 new items in 41 countries. 

(I) railwav Corporation falls into five main groups : 

manufacturec nf ^'’Smeermg goods including machine tools and 

{41 consmupr industries, (3) chemicals, drugs nad pharmaceuticals, 

nents wins wiftpic being leather footwear and compo- 

hdr prSt set up a factory) and other human 
such^as fish anf .Sif (5) marine products 

peciallv in the Tl'iW producte, fresh fruits including bananas (es- 

S"'“’ 

medkm-sLIftain.,5p?^irr^ Products of the small-scale and 

Industries TFA^T'i ^ Corporation introduced the Export Aid for Small 
assistance if which comprdiensive marketing 

undpf Thp 0 ^ 1 , ^ manufacturers for the export of their products, 
crores consistine of ^^mh 1968 amounted to about Rs. 1-3 

™has alsn ^m?L.?p A f Ported , to 47 countries. The Corpora- 

allied products like mereurlf exports of various chemical and 

gem wSinfuoSef BHC dust, non-soapy deter- 

tha, naphthalerm raw methanol, turpentine, naph- 

up eSrof “’“losses, salt, etc. It had stepped 

1966-67. ootwear and components to about Rs. 5.7 crores by 
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In order to keep in constat\{ touch with t!je changing (rends of trade in 
world markets, the Corporation maintains a nct-tvork of ofiices at Bangkok, 
Beirut, Budapest, Cairo, Ceylon, East Berlin, Ltigos, Montreal, Moscow, 
Nairobi, Prague, Rotterdam and Tchenm, The total value of export business 
handled by Ihcsc ofiices amounted to about R*;. 16 erdres in 1966-67. 

Tlic Corporation has been arranging imports of some capital goods ant! 
industrial raw materials and also of ccriain.s scarce commodities required for 
the country’.s economy and industrial development. Because of its bulk 
buying and handling, it is in a position to effect purchases at (he most coni- 
pctilivc prices. Large quantities of soyabean oik .sunllower seed oil, hops, 
chemicals, raw w-ool, art silk yam, fcrtilj.scrs, alkalies, mercury, sulphur, news- 
print, tractor.s, printing and textile machinery*, copra, palm oil and many 
other items have faccn importcd with substantial savings in foreign c.xchangc. 
This has also helped in establishing internal prices of these commodities. 

The Corporation has been called upon at different timc.s to undertake 
price support and buffer stock operations in respect of raw* jute, sccd-lac, 
lemon-grass oil, tobacco and raw cotton, to ensure fair prices to the growers 
of such agricultural commodities and to sustain foreign demand at a steadily 
rising rate. 

The paid-up capital of lltc Cvarporation was Rs. I crorc in 1956-57 which 
was doubled to Rs. 2 crorcs in 1958-59. During the 11 years up to 1966- 
67, it had contributed to the public cxclicquer Rs. 20.9 crorcs (income tax 
about Rs. 19.1 crore.s and dividend about Rs. 1.85 crorcs) and accumulated 
rcscrt'cs of the order of Rs. 11.3 crorcs, 

Minerah ami Metah Tradinp. Corporation 

The trading activities of the State Tntding Corporation witnessed a rapid 
growth within a few yc.vs of its coming into c.xistcncc. At the same time, 
need tvas felt of giving greater attention to Uic development of exports of 
ores imd allied items. In April 1963. the Government of India, therefore, 
decided to bifurcate the State Tr.tding Corporation to establish a second 
corporation caiied liic Minerals and Metals Trading Corponuion of Indi.i. 
Ltd. The new Corporation started functfaning from October 1963 as a 
company registered under the Companies Act. and all work relating to 
minerals and metals as well as assets and liabilities on this account were 
transferred from tljc State Trading Corporation to ilic Minerals and Metals 
Trading Corporalron, Tlic main objects of tin’s fully Government-owned 
corporation arc: (i) to organise and undertake export of mineral ores and 
concentrates and (it) to organise and undertake imports of mcl.nls including 
iron and steel and their aibys, semi-manufactures, and industrial raw mate- 
rials required in processing tr.an and steel for industrial or domestic use. 

The Corporation is the sole exporter of iron ore except for the part 
made by private mincowners/shippers of Goa; during 1966-67, it exported 
75.9 lakh tonnes of the ores (compared to 52.7 lakh tonnes in 1964-65) 
involving about Rs. 50 crorcs worth of foreign exchange. Other minerals 
being exported Uirough the Corporation include coal, manganese ore. ferro- 
manganese, bauxite, etc. Important items of import comprise copper, mne, 
lead, aluminium and some varieties of iron and steel. Tlic total imports of 
the Corporation amounted to Rs. 25,6 crorcs in 1966-67, compared to 
Rs, 24.1 crorcs in 1964-65. The total trade turnover for 1966-67 was 
worth Rs. 89.1 crorcs (Rs. 67.8 crorcs in 1964-65). 

Metal Scrap Trade Corporation 

Tltc Metal Scrap Trade Corporation was set up in September 1964. 
Its object is to organise and promote exports of ferrous scrap. During the 
first nine months of 1967, its exports totalled overRs. 9.77 crorcs. Almost 
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the entire quantity except Rs, 22.62 lakhs worth of alloy steel scrap was 
exported to Japan. 


Handicrafts and Handlooms Export 

This is a subsidiary of the State Trading Corporation engaged in the 
export of Indian handloom and handicraft products. Dumg January- 
September 1967, its total exports amounted to Rs._ 94.40 lakhs. 

The Corporation renders assistance to the busmess associates uirongh 
loans, supply of raw materials and pre-shipment inspection. Woilong m 
close liaison with Weavers’ Service Centres it has developed many new 
woven and printed designs, for handloom products. A new texture ot 
handloom mixed fabric capable of ' taking anti-crease treataent h^ been 
developed with the help of the South India Textile Research Association 

Other Trading Corporations under the public sector include the Indian 
Motion Pictures Corporation and the Food Corporation of India, details of 
which are given respectively in the Chapters on “Mass Commumcation 
nnd “Agric^tme”. 


INTERNAL trade 

With the vastness of the county, its varied climate and diverse natural 
resources, the internal trade of India is naturally many times larger than its 
external trade. According to an estimate in ttie report of the National 
Planning Committee’s Sub-Committee on Trade, the value of the country’s 
internal trade in 1947 was about Rs. 7,000 crores as compared to about 
Rs. 350 crores for external trade. 

The internal trade of India can be classified under the broad heads of 
(i) rail-borne trade, (ii) river-borne trade, (iii) coasting trade, (iv) trade 
home on other craft — ^by lorry, carts, etc., and (v) trade by air. Complete 
and precise data about total internal trade cannot be had, particularly 
because reliable statistics of trade by air and other craft such as lorry, carts, 
country-craft, are not available. 


RAIL AND RIVER-BORNE TRADE 

Statistics of rail and river-borne trade are based on the invoices of the 
railway and steamer companies and were recorded on ‘import’ basis till 
March 1965. From then on, they are being recorded on ‘export’ basis. For 
the purpose of these statistics, India is divided into a number of trade 
blocks^', roughly representing the States of the Indian Union. *^6 chief 
port towns of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Cochin are constituted as 
separate trade blocks. Similarly, the less important ports in Madras and 
other places are grouped as ‘Otlier Ports’ each of which is treated as a 
separate trade block. 

Table 166 shows tlie movement of selected articles by r^ and river 
between different tradei blocks for the years 1951-52, 1955-56, and 1960- 
61 to 1966-67. The internal trade of each block is excluded. 


COASTING TRADE 

purpose of statistics, the Indian coast has been divided (from April 
1963) mto 12 maritime blocks corresponding to the maritime States of 
Inma, VIC (i) West Bengal, (ii) Orissa, (iii)' Andhra Pradesh, (iv) Madras, 
(v) Kerala, (vi) Mysore, (vii) Maharashtra, (viii) Gujarat, (ix) Andaman 
Md Nicobar Islands, (x) Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, 
(xi) Pondicherry, and (xii) Goa. 


196^ India was divided into 29 trade' blocks; the number was 

Bombay State and 

to 32 from April 1965 with the formation of the State of Nagaland. 
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The coasting trade is recorded under two broad heads, (i) internal trade, 
i.e., trade amongst the ports within the same maritime blocks, and (ii) exter- 
nal trade, i.e., trade between one martime block on the one hand and all. 
other maritime blocks on the other. 

Table 167 shows the value of the coast-wise trade of India in the years 
1955-56, 1960-61 and 1963-64 to 1966-67. 

TABLE 167 


COAST-WISE TRADE 

(,Rs. lakhs) 



1955-56 






Imporis 1 

Indian merchandise 

Foreign merchandise 
Treasure 

164,54 

13,70 

209,89 

6,61 

250,62\ 

4,25/ 

240,71* 

1,17 

252,43 

230,75 

Total Imports 

178,24 

216,50 

254,87 

241,88 

252,43 

230,75 

Exports 

Indian merchandise 

Foreign merchandise 
Treasure 

143,77 

15,90 

6 

215,03 

7,85 

254,02\ 

6,90/ 

240,71 

79 

252,43 

230,75 

l’ 

Total Exports 

159,73 

222,88 

260,92 

241,50 

252,43 

230,76 

Total Trade . . . 

1 337,97 i 439,39 

515,79 

483,38 

504,86 

461,51 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

To establish a uniform system of weights and measures throughout the 
country, the Standards of Weights and Measures Act wgs placed on the 
statute book in December 1956. The Act — ^which was amended in 1964 
mainly to bring the definitions of ‘metre’ and ‘second’ in line with those 
approved by the 11th General Conference of Weights and Measures — 
allowed ten years for the change-over to metric system. During this period, 
reform was introduced gradually in the country through a phased prog- 
ramme^ covering difierent industries, public undertakings and regions. Or- 
ganisations of weights and measures were set up to undertake periodical 
verification of wei^ts, measures, and weighing and measuring instruments 
used in trade, industry, etc. The use of all the units prescribed rmder the 
Act has become compulsory all over the country to the exclusion of all 
other units. 

The system has been progressively adopted in trade and commerce, in 
the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Central Excise and other Government 
departments and teansactions. It has also come into ’use in education, 
general and technical, including engineering and medical courses. Prepara- 
tory work in regard to its adoption in the design of products and equip- 
ment of industry has also been done; the existing undertakings are expected 
to coniplete the process m a few years, while promoters of- new industrial 
enterprises have been advised to have their machinery and products design- 
’ed on the metric system. 

A Model Approval Scheme is being organised imder which models of 
new types of weights and measures and weighing and measuring instru- 
ments will be tested thoroughly before they are approved for regular 
production. ^ 

.Th® y^®ights and measures laws are being expanded to include the verifi- 
cation of water meters, taxi meters, odometers, electric meters, etc. The 

jgg^ distinction between Indian and foreign merchandise was abolished from April 
tThe figures are provisional. 
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weights and measures organisations are being strengthened to enable them 
to undertake these new responsibilities. 

Basic training for inspectors of wei^ts and measures is imparted in a 
special institute set up at Patna. Facilities for impar,ting advanced train- 
ing are available at the National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi. These 
training institutes are also being utilised by some pther countries to get their 
wei^ts and measures officials trained in the enforcement work. 

India is a member of tlie International Organisation for Legal Metrology 
,(OIML) which prepares for international adoption model laws on weights 
and measmes and specifications and methods of test for enforcing them. 
India participates in the work of 40 OIML technical committees and holds 
the Secretariat for Technical Committee A-5 (equipment used in weights 
and ‘measures offices). 
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Chapter XXII 

TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

India’s railway system with a route Idlometrage of 59,100 is the second 
largest single railway network in the world and the biggest nationalised 
undertaking in the country. Witli assets exceeding Rs. 3,460 crores, the 
railways employ 13.6 laldr persons, have a fleet of about 12,000 locomo- 
tives, 33,000 coaching vehicles and 3,75,000 wagons or freight oars, run 
10,000 trains a day, operate over 7,000 stations, carry 60 laldi passengers 
and over 5,5 lakh tonnes of freight every .day and yield an annual revenue 
of over Rs. 775 crores. 

Progress 

The first railway line in India — 32 kilometres — ^was opened on April 16, 
1853. The progress made by the railways since 1950-51 is indicated in 
Tables 168 and 169. 


TABLE 168 

PROGRESS OF ALL INDU RAILWAYS 
(Including non-Governmcnt Railwcys) 


Year 

Route 

kilometres 

Running 
Track (km) 

Passengers 

originating 

(lakhs) 

Goods: Tonnes 
originating 
. (lakhs) 

1950-51 




54,845 

60,567 


9,30 

1955-56 




55,902 

61,738 

1,29,74 

11,71 

1960-61 




56,962 

64,319 

1,61,39 

15,76 

1965-66 




59,061 

69,038 


20,41' 

1966-67 



• • 

59,075 

69,475 

2,21,29 

20,27 


TABLE 169 
ROLLING STOCK 


Year 


1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 


Number of 
locomotives 

Number of 
coaching vehicles 
including 
electric multiple 
stock 

8,615 

20,889 

9,288 

23,789 

10,731 

28,730 

11,856 

33,248 

11,729 

33,505 


Number of 
wagons 


2,11,873 

2,42,135 

3,09,434 

3,71,608 

3,77,064 


Railway Zones 

The 37 railway systems, which existed in India before August 1949, 
have been grouped into nine zones with a view to effecting economy and 
efficiency in administration. Certain essential details regarding the zones 
are given in Table 170. 

Certain narrow-gauge feeder railways (total length 610 km), .owned 
and operated by non-governmental agencies, were not included in the 
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reorganisation schenie, although under the Railway Companies (Emergency 
Provisions) Act, 1951, Government assumed powers to ensure their efficient 
operation in the public interest. 


TABLE 170 
RAILWAY ZONES 


Zone 

Southern 

Central 

Western 

Northern . . 

North-Eastern 


Eastern 

South-Eastern 


North-East . . 
Frontier .! 


South-Central 


Date of 
creation 


Consisting of 
the former 


[Headquartersl 


Track 

width* 


Mean route 
kilometrage 
worked 
(March 31, 
1967) 


April 14, 
1951 


November 5, 
1951 


November 5, 
1951 


April 4, 1952 


April 14, 
1952 


August I, 
1955 

August 1, 
1955 

January IS, 
1958 

October 2, 
1966 


Madras and Sou- 
thern Maharatta, 
South Indian and 
Mysore Railways. 
Great Indian Pen- 
insular, _ Nizam’s 
State, Scindia and 
Dholpur Railways. 
Bombay, Baroda & 
Central India, 
Saurashtra, Kutch, 
Rajasthan and 
Jaipur Railways. 
Eastern Punjab 
Jodhpur, Bikaner 
three upper divi- 
sions of the East 
Indian Railways, 
Oudh and Tirhut 
Railway and Fate- 
hgarh district of 
Bombay, Baroda 
& Central India 
Railways. 

East Indian (minus 
the three upper 
divisions) Railway. 
Bengal Nagpur 
Railway with mi- 
nor adjustments. 
Assam Railway 
with minor ad- 
justments. 

Portions of Sou- 
thern and Central 
Railways. 


Madras 

B.G. 

M. G. 

N. G. 

Bombay 

B.G. 

M. G. 

N. G. 

Bombay 

B.G. 

M. G. 

N. G. 

Delhi 

B.G. 

M. G. 

N. G. 

Gorakhpur 

B.G. 
M.G. , 

Calcutta 

B.G. 

N.G. 

Calcutta 

B.G. 

N.G. 

Maligaon 

(Gauhati) 

Secunder- 

abad 

B.G. 

M. G. 

N. G. 
B.G. 

M. G. 

N. G. 


2,818 

5,757 

157 


5,484 

972 

984 


2,848 

6,221 

1,202 


6,861 

3,298 

260 



4,013 

80 

5,079 

1,381 

639 

2,895 

87 

2,535 

3,183 

370 


Railway Finances 


railw^l^^nSSg trffiel?S?rSuf®^^ 

The quantum of contribution^to the i ^ accordmg to a fixed formula. 
Parliamentary Convention reviewed by 

pe rate of dividend paJ^aSeT hrsenerJ^ 1954,1960 and 1965. 

dunng 1950-61 to 4J- per cent dnrincr f ^ 

1, 1963 to March 31 ^1964 AH P^’^ ■^P’^ 

1964 was receiving dividend at^e rate'^o? si available after April 1, 
- ^ vug at me rate of 5^ per cent up to April 1966. 


‘Track with 


: B.G. 1-678 metres; M.G. 1 metre; N.G. 0-762 and 0-610 metre. 
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According to the recommendations of the Rahway Convention Committee 
1965 approved by Parliament, the rate of dividend of capital invested up to 
March 31, 1964 has been increased to 5.50 per cent and the capital invest- 
ed after that date to 6 per cent. The new rates came into force from 
April 1, 1966 and are applicable up to the end of March 1971. The addi- 
tional one per cent on the capital invested up to March 31 ', 1964 has ab- 
sorbed and replaced the amount payable to the States by the Central Gov- 
ernment in lieu of the tax on passenger fares. A sum of Rs. 16.25 crores 
is payable to the States by the Central Government and the balance left over 
of the additional one per cent utilized to assist the States (in the same pro- 
portion as their shares of the passenger fare tax) to provide their portion of 
the resources required for financing safety works such as manned level cross- 
ings, overbridges and underbridges. 

Table 171 gives an outline of Government railway finances since 
1955-56. 

TABLE 171 ■; 


RAIL WAY FINANCES 

(in crores of rupees) 


' Item 

• 1955-56 
Actuals 

1960-61 

Actuals 

I 

1965-66 

Actuals 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1968-69 

Budget 

Estimates 

Passenger earnings 







Upper 

12"85 

15-18 

27-64 

27-14 

29-14 

31-38 

Third . . 

94-86 

116-41 

191-53 

202-20 

226-11 

246-62 

Other coaching 







earnings 

20-87 

27-21 

39-40 

39-03 

39-80 

43-00 

Goods earnings .. 

180-28 

286-14 

465-49 

481-62 

509-00 

545-00 

Other earnings .. 

6-81 

12-63 

22-25 

24-77 

26-50 

28-50 

Total earnings . . 

315-67 

457-57 

746-31 

774-76 

830-55 

894-50 

Suspense . . 

-fO-62 

—0-77. 

—12-74 

-5-98 

—1-00 

-2-00 

Gross traffic re- 







ceipts . . 

316-29 

456-80 

733-57 

768-78 

829-55 

892-50 

Ordinary working 







expenses 

212-95 

313-15 

485-85 

525-61 

589-74 

614-01 

Appropriation to 







depreciation re- 
serve fund 

45-00 

45-00 

85-00 

1 

100-00 


100-00 

Appropriation to 






Pension fund .. 


— 

12-00 

13-50 

9-93 

9-93 

Payment to work- 






ed lines. . 

0-27 

0-09 

0-19 

0-14 

0-16 

0-17 

Total working 







expenses 

258-22 

358-24 

583-04 

639-25 

694-83 

724-11 

Net miscellaneous 
expenditure . • 

7-73 

10-69 

15-69 

15-41 

16-23 

15-39 

Net railway reve- 







nue 

Dividend to gene- 
ral revenues . . 

50-34 

87-87 

134-84 

114-12 

118-49 

'153-00 

36-12 

55-86 

116-28* 

132-39 

141 -08 

152-00 

Net surplus or 







deficit . . 

14-22 

32-01 

18-56 

-18-27 

-22-59 

1-00 

Operating ratio 





(per cent) 

81-6 

78-4 

79-5 

83-2 

83-8 

81-1 

Capital-at-charge 

968-98 

1,520-87 

2,680-32 

2,841-57 

2,991-57 

3,134-57 


♦This includes Rs. 12-50 crores contributed to the General Revenues inlieu of merger 
of passenger tax with passenger fare. 
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development under the plans 

As the largest transport agency,_ intimately connected with the develop- 
ment of the national economy, the impact .of planning of railways has been 
phenomenal Concurrent with the rehabilitation measures, fte railways 
were required to put through a massive progra^e of copslruction_ designed 
to increase physical resources besides improving operational efficiency for 
augmenting transport capacity and to meet the demands arising out of the 
planned development' of the country. The actual outlay in the first three 
Plan periods, on raUways was 21.6 per cent of the total public sector outlay 
in the First Plan, 22.3 per cent in the Second and 19.5 per cent in the Third 
Plan. The railways’ contribution towards tlie Plan programmes is given in 
the table below. 


TABLE 172 

OUTL.AY ON AND CONTRIBUTION FROM RAILWAYS 


{in crorcs of rupees) 


Major Head | 

1 

First plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

Plan outlay on railways 

Railway’s contribution to the Plan programmes 

Foreign exchange component of the Railway Plan . . 1 

423 -23 
280 -00 

1,043 -69 
465 -00 
319-45 

1,685-8 
541 -1* 
242-0 


The table below gives details of the achievements of the railways during 
the three Plan periods and the year 1966-67. 


TABLE 173 

ACHIEtTEMENTS UNDER THE PLANS 


Particulars 

First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

1966-67 

Nesv lines opened (km) 

1,304 

1,311 

1,801 

52 

Doubling (km) 

Electrification of railway lines (route kilo- 

370 

1,512 

3,228 

476** 

metres) 



361 -5 

1,746 

404 

Manufacture/procurement of rolling stock't 
Locomotives 

1,586 

2,216 

1,864 

'■2,94 

Coaching stock 

4,758 

7,718 

8,019 

1,264 

Wagons (4-wheelers) 

61,254 

97,959 

1, 441789 

21.207 


New Construction and Works 

The progress during the different Plan periods is dealt with in the chapter 
on Industry”. 


Electrification 

Hectric traction, first introduced in 1925, is confined to areas near 

^ route kffometrage of 2,802 was 
electrified up to March 31, 1967. ^ 

Dieselisation 

being adopted progressively on the trunk and impor- 
Se “ operation through trains over 11,400 

1 electnc traction account^ for 55.5 per cent 

compared to 10 per cent in 1960-61. 
Certain mail and express trains by 

commkeirmpH Ev tiiP ^°'^o®ohves Were assembled and 

co mmissioned by the Diesel Locomotive Works at Varanasi during 1966-67. 

^Excludes net accretion to the Railway Fund 
' “Including 18 km of treble lines. 

' flnciuding stock on replacement account. 
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Modernisation of Signalling 

Centralised traffic control has been commissioned on the Goralchpur- 
Chapra section of the North-Eastern Railway and is under installation on 
the Bongaigaon-Changsani route of the North-East Frontier Railway. Auto- 
matic signalling has been provided on the Ghaziabad-Sahibabad, Bonvdi- 
Virar, fhana Kalyan, Tata-Sini-Sitarampur-Mugma and Villivakkam-Avacli- 
secUons. Mechanisation of operations at tlie marshaUing yards is complete 
at Mu'^ialsarai and is progressing at Bhilai,- Bondamunda, Tatanagar, WaF 
tair, Nimpura and Bhusaval. Route relay interlocking Which was provided 
at 29 stations in 1966-67, was commissioned at Howrahi Sealdah, Lilu^ 
and Kalyan in 1967-68. Track circuiting was provided on 287 stations m 
1966-67 and work is now in progress on 200 stations. 

Bridges 

-The Indian Railways had 1,00,361 bridges on March 31, 1967, of which 
8,052 were major bridges each with a waterway of 18.29 metres or more or 
a clear opening of 12.19 lineal metres or more. 

Amenities for Railway Users 

All basic amenities for railway users have been provided at 5,585 stations. 
Of the improvements carried out during recent years to offer better travel 
conditions to passengers, particularly third class passengers, mention may be 
made of the foUoiving : 

(i) safe and relaxed travel in all-steel light-weight coaches; 

(ii) - reservation of coaches for long-distance travel in important 

trains and reservation of accommodation in accordance with 
distances in certain trams; 

(iii) introduction of new trains and extension of the runs of existing 
trains; 

(iv) introduction of two-tier and three-tier sleeper coaches for the 
third class passengers; 

(v) running of all-third class ‘Janata’ trains and vestibuled -air-condi- 
tioned trains; 

(vi) improvement of catering facilities; 

(vu) improvement of drinking water facilities, provision of fans, wait- 
ing halls, new or improved OMsr-bridges and new or improved 
platforms; 

(viii) retiring room camping coach facility at certain stations; and 
(ix) introduction of sleeping accommodation for second class passen- 
gers. 

Staff Welfare 

The following table indicates the staff employed, the per capita cost of 
staff and expenditure on staff welfare measures for the years 1950-51, 
1955-56, 1960-61, 1965-66 and 1966-67. 


TABLE 174 

STAFF WELFARE EXPENDITURE 


Year 

1 

nn 

Cost 

of 

staff 

(Rs. crore) 

t Average 

1 cost per 
employee 
(Rs.) 

Expendi- 
ture on 
staff 
welfare 
(Rs.crore) 

1950-51 


1 

9,13,553 

113-82 i 

1,263 

3-11 

■ 1955-56 



10,24,828 

148 -22 

1,476 

5-03 

1960-61 



11,57,018 

205 -24 

1,799 

.9-68 

.1955-65 



13,52,302 

310-36 : 

■ 2,331 

18-62 

1955-67 


, , 1 

13,61,027 

338-43 ! 

2.528 

20 -11 


A 
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As against an annual average of a little over Rs, 4 crorcs spent on the 
construction of new quarters and staff welfare measures during the First 
PJan period, Rs. 10 crores per annum were spent during the Second Plan 
period. During the Third Plan expenditure on staff welfare averaged about 
Rs. 14 crores per annum. In 1966-67, a sum of about Rs. 20 crores was 
spent on this account. 

While 40,000 staff quarters were constructed during the First Flan period, 
57,000 were built during the Second, about 71,500 in the Third Plan and 
10,186 during 1966-67. 

At the end of 1965-66, tlicrc were 91 hospitals and 553 health units/ 
dispensaries. A number of chest clinics for domiciliary and outdoor treat- 
ment of TB patients have been established in addition to expansion of 
facilities by way of additional beds. Tlic Railways have 22 holiday-homes 
located at hill stations and otlier places of recreation. During 1966-67, 
1.34 lakh pupils received instruction in 745 schools. For tlie benefit of 
children of railway workers studying in places away from their parents, 
13 subsidised hostels have been set up. During 1966-67, 3,253, scholarships 
were awarded from the Staff Benefit Fund for technical education. Mobile 
libraries have been formed for the use of staff posted at wayside stations. 

In December 1957, it was decided to offer the choice of a pension 
scheme to all railway employees. A scheme of large-scale upward rc-distri- 
bution of posts calculated eventually to benefit 1 ,70,000 lailwaymcn in non- 
ga^tted cadres was announced in February 1957. Steps are also taken for 
quicker promotion of class IV staff in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Class IV Staff Committee. 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS 
Passenger Traffic and Earnings 

The salient features of passenger traffic and earnings therefrom on all 
Indian railways during 1955-56, 1960-61, 1965-66 and 1966-67 are shoivn 
in the following table. 


TABLE 175 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 


Description 


1955-56 


1960 - 6 ] 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Number of passenfiers (in Jakhs) 
A.C. • . , . ^ 

First Class . . ” 

Second Class . . i 

Third Class .. ... \\ 


J29,74 

1 

1,90 

1,69 

126,14 


161,39 

2 

3,46 

1.11 

156,80 


210 -48 
2 

6,92 

1,20 

202,34 


221.19 

2 

7,82 

1,23 

212,12 


PasMn|ers km (in lakhs) 

First Class 
Second Class ,. 
Third Class . , 


6 , 298,85 

8,26 

124,54 

200.15 

5 , 965,90 


7 , 806,07 

11,00 

193,30 

179,87 

7 , 421,90 


9 , 675,65 

14,64 

297,82 

198,15 

9 , 165,04 


10 . 256,37 

15,07 

314,07 

179,30 

9 , 747,93 


EMings from passengers (in Rs. 
lakhs) . , 

A.C ;; ;; 

Hist Qass . . . . ' " 

Second Qass .. .". 

Third Class . . 


108.86 

88 

5,88 

6,12 

95.98 


133,60 
■ 1,18 
8,34 
5,74 
118,34 


220.32 
1,99 
16,88 
. 8,79 
192,66 


230,43 

2 , 06 . 

17,23 

7 , 86 . 

203,28 


Average rate charged per passen. 
ger (paise per km) . . 

A.C, , , , ^ 

First Qass .! 

Second Qass .. 

Third Class . . 


10 -6 
4.72 
3-06 
1-61 


10-7 

4-31 

3-19 

1-59 


13-6 

5-67 

4-44 

2-10 


5-49 

4-39 

2 - 09 ' 
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Good Traffic ami Earnings 

Tlie goods trafTic carried and earnings therefrom on all Indian railways 
are shown in die following table. 

TABLE 176 


GOODS TRAlTtC AND EARNINGS 


Description 

195S-56 

1960-61 

1 1965-66 

1965-67 

1 

Goods earned (m laVth tonnes) . . 
Revenue earning tmlTio 
Non-revenue earning traflic , . 

11,71 

9.34 

2,37 

15,76 

12.12 

3,64 

20.41 1 
16.31 ; 
1 4.10 

20,27 

16.53 

3.74 

Nit tonne Lm (in lakhs) 

Revenue carni ng iralfic 
Non-rcs’cnuo earning tratTic 

5.963.76 

5,0-59,69 

914,07 

8,775,85 

7,241,18 

1,534.67 

11,200.00 

9,40-5.27 

1,795.73 

11,667.12 
10,022,98 
: 1.AS4.14 

Average km a tonne of goods 
carried 

Revenue earning traffic 
Non-revenue earning iraJfie 

509-2 
540-4 
385 ‘9 

556-7 

1 597 -5 

j 421 -1 

573-1 
! 607 01 

, 437-8 

575 -6 
606-3 
439-7 

Earnings from goods carried (Rs. 
lakhs) 

1 

177,92 

281,25 

j 453,06 

468,57 

Average rate charged per tonne of 
goods per km (in paisc) 

i 

3-54 

3-88 

4-57 

4-67 


The principal commodities carried by Government railways are shown 
in the following table. 


TABLE 177 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES CARRIED 


{in thousand tonnes) 


Commodities 


1955-56 

19G0-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Coal 


3,58,88 

5,03,96 

6,67,41 

6,57,93 

Cement . . 


40,22 

65.48 

86,49 

88,92 

Iron .ami steel* .. 

Metallic ores (other « 

than 

37,13 

75.88 

1,00.77 

97,76 

manganese ore) 


44,43 

1,11,40 

1,86,23 

1.91,11 

Manganese ore 


14,00 

12,30 

14,97 

13.64 

Foo Jgrains 


91,87 

1,26.59 

1,45,14 

l,6-?.49 

Raw Jute 


5,20 

6,44 

7.63 

7,70 

Tea 

.. 

2.62 

2.50 

2,03 

2,91 

Paper and paper products 


2,60 

4.42 

6,70 

7,34 

Jute manufactures 


2,94 

2.63 

2,75 

2,67 

Raw cotton 


7,51 

.5.36 

4,85 

4,74 

Cotton textiles 


5,57 

3,80 

3,08 

2,66 

Oil seeds . . ~ 


17,94 

15,17 

14,70 

12,93 

Sugarcane 


34,63 

32,37 

27,17 

19,72 

Sugar 


13,57 

14.88 

15.43 

15,75 

Salt 


18,87 

19,81 

25,69 

23,48 


' Includes machinery, etc. 
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Punclualily Ratio 

The punctuality ratio'*' on Government railways is shown below. 

TABLE 178 


PUNCTUALITY HATIO 


Year 

All 

including 
electric 
multiple 
units trains 

Mail 

and 

Express 

trains 

Mixed 

trains 

Suburban 

trains 

Other 

passenger 

trains 

1 

Broad' Gauge 

1955-56 

77-99 

70-84 

85-33 

84-57 

74-66 

1960-61 

85-75 1 

79-56 

87-91 

86-64 

79-63 

1965-66 .. ! 

87-99 

84-36 

89-57 

92-72 

81 -67 

1966-67 

85-31 

79-51 

86-92 

92 -321 
91-01 

79-2 

Metre Gauge 

1955-56 

75-14 

61-96 

75-81 

89-7Ct 

74-71 

71-70 

196U-61 

82-58 

82-94 

84-98 

93-09 

78-31 

iy55-66 

87-60 

87-05 

94-85 

83-62 

83-94 

1966-67 

83-43 

81-14 

93-80 

98-83t 

79-21 

79-21 
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ADMINISTRATION 

the overall control and administration of tlie rail- 

S. TTn7on T? -f ® wlio is cx-officio Principal Secretary 

MemLre c Commissioner and three other 

* ‘if Secretaries to the Union Railway Ministry, 
constant ar^d close consultation between the public and the railway 

<"onsuItative Cnmi^ittw Committees; (ii) Zonal Railway Users’ 

tb« Nafonal rr headquarters of each railway zone; and (in) 

m. National Railway Users’ Consultative Council at the Centre. 


ROADS 

Table 179 shows the progress of road construction from 1947 to 19'6S. 

•T»JI ^ 


table 179 
PROGRESS OF ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Type 


Surfaced Roads . 
Unsurfaced Roadsjj 


Total 


1947 


1,45,855 

2,42,371 


3,88,226 


CKilomelres) 


1951 


1,57,019 

2,42,923 


4,99,942 


1956 


1,83,023 

3,15,321 


4,98,344 


1961 


2,35,790 

4,73,330 


7,09,120 


1967»» 


2,89,500 

6,38,700 


9,28,200 


1968“ 


2,98,50C 

6,66.3(K: 


9,64,801 


trains on all Government raRways?""^ mixed trains not losing time to the total number c 

non-suburban electric trains'bcnvccn°KahSn‘an^‘’^'*^-‘^“^"“"‘^''^‘*®'‘*^"^*’''''’°^’^'"'^'“‘^'® 
of broad gauge and all electric multiple units of ami Kasara incas 

’‘Estimated. ^ "l Southern Railway in case cf metre gauge 

Ilncludes length of kacha roads constructed under C. D. and N.E.S. Blocks. 
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In terms of area and population the total road length in the country works 
out to 29.5 kilometres for every 100 sq. kilometres of area and 186 kilo- 
metres for every I lakh of population. 

In 1947, the Central Government assumed rcsponsibilUy for the ins- 
truction and maintenance of certain roads selected by them as suitable for 
inclusion in the system of national highways. These were statutorily declared 
as national higlnvays under the National Highways Act, 1956. State high- 
ways and district and viikagc roads arc the responsibility of the State Govern- 
ments. 

Nalional Highwciys 

On April 1, 1947, when the Centre took osvt the liability lor the national 
liiglm'ays, approximately 2,575 km of roads and thousands of culverts and 
bridges did not exist. Missing road links which accounted for 2,575 km 
have since increased to about 3,380 km duo to addition of new' roads to 
the nalional highway system. The present national highway system in- 
cludes roads of a total length of 24,149 km including 215 major bridges. 
The progress of national liighways since 1947 is indicated in Table 180. 


TABLE ISO 

PROGRESS OF NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


Period 

Missing 

links 

constriicifil 
(km) ' 

Major 

bridges 

conumeted 

1 

Improve- 
ment of 
existing 
sections 
(km) 

April 1, 1947 to March 31.1956 

1 

1 1,200 

34 

j 9.6S4 

Aprill, 1956 to March 31, 196t 

i 1,030 

1 40 

1 7.S62 

April 1, 1961 to March 31, 1966 

611 

[ 66 

1 5.310 

April 1, 1966 to Fcbru.ary, 1967 

177 


i 772 


The national highway kilomctragc in the States and Territories of the 
Indian Union is as lollows. 


TABLE ISl' 


NATION<M. HIGIUVAYS (.STATE/TERRITORV-WISE)* 


Statc/Unlon Territory 

Kilometres 

StatejUnion Territory 

Kilometres 

Andhra Pradesh 

2,313 

Mvsorc 

1,313 

Assam 

1.366 

Nagaland 

no 

Bihar • . 

1,913 

Orissa 

1,371 

Gujarat . . . . 

1,088 

Punjab 

451 

Haryana 

732 

Rajasthan 

1,258 

Jammu & Kashmir . . 

544 

Uttar Pradesh 

2,341 

Kerala 

418 

West Bengal 

L455 

Madliya Pradesh 

2,686 

Delhi 

72 

Madras 

1,707 

Himachal Pradcsit . . 

400 

Maharashtra 

2,393 

Manipur 

212 


_ ’Sikkim, which is inciudctl in the systeni, has 63 metres of national highw.ay whicli 
IS shown as part of the highways in West Bengal. 
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The roads declared as national highways under the National Highways 
Act, 1956, are shown in Table 182. 

TABLE 182 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 

{Note ; Figures in brackets represent the length of the ^ighn ay in A ilctnetres) 


Serial National 
No. Highway 


Description cf National Highway 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


No. 

1 

lA 

2 

3 

4 


6 

5 

7 

6 

8 

7 

9 

8 

10 

! 8A 

11 

! SB 

12 

\ 9 

13 

10 

13A 

11 

I3B 

12 

13C 

13 

14 

22 

15 

24 

16 

25 

17 

26 

18 

27 

19 

28 

20 

28A 

21 

29 

22 

30 

23 

31 

24 

31 

24A 

31B 


Conneaing Delhi, Amhala, Jullundur and Amritsar and prccteding 
to the border between India and Pakistan (459) 

Connecting Jullundur, Madhopur, Jammu, Banihal, Srinagar, 
Baramula and Uri, (666) 

Connecting Delhi, Mathura, Agra, Kanpur, Allahabad, Varanasi, 
Mohania.Barhi and Calcutta. (1,498) » *, t 

Connecting Agra, Gwalior, Shivpuri, Indore, Dhulia, Nasik, Ttaca 
and Bombay. (1,167) ^ . ... 

Starting from its junction near Thana with the highway spccmtO 
in serial No. 4 and connecting Poona, Bclgaujn, Hubli.Bangakre, 
Ranipet and Madras. (1,242) 

Starting from its junction near Baharagora with the highway speci- 
fied in serial No. 7 and connecting Cuttack, Bhubanesw ar, Visakha- 
painam, Vijayawada and Madras. (1,541) . ' 

Starting from its junction near Dhulia with the highway specified 
in serial No, 4 and connecting Nagpur, Raipur, Sambalpur, 
Baharagora and Calcutta. (1,654) 

Starting from its juncticn near Varanasi with the highway specified 
inserialNo.3andconnectingMangawan,Rtwa,Jabalpur,LEkfcr.!> 

don, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Kurnool, Bangalore, Krishnagiii, 
Salem, Dindigul, Madurai and Kanyakumari, (2,383) 

Connecting Delhi, Jaipur, Ajmer, Udaipur, Ahmedabad, Barcca 
and Bombay (1,435) 

Connecting Ahmedabad, Limbdi, Morvi and Kandla. (3£0) 

Starting from its junction near Bamanbore with the highway speci- 
fied in serial No. 10 and connecting Rajkot and Perbandar. (20S) 
Connecting Poona, Sholapur, Hyderabad and Vijayawada, (795) 
Connecting Delhi and Fazilka and proceeding to the bcidti bet- 
ween India and Pakistan. (406) 

Connecting Agra, Jaipur and Bikaner. (586) 

Connecting Jabalpur, Bhopal and Biaora. (426) 

Connecting Sholapur and Chitradurga. (494) , . . 

Connecting Ambala, Kalka, Simla, Narkanda, Rampur and <:hini 
and proceeding to the border between India and Tibet near Shipki- 
La. (462) 

Connecting Delhi, 'Bareilly and Lucknew. (441) - 
Connecting Lucknow, Kanpur, Jhansi and Shivpuri. (320) 
Connecting Jhansi and Lakhnadon. (399) 

Conneaing Allahabad with the highway specified in serial No. 8 
near Mangawan. (95) 

Starting from its junaion near Barauni with the highway sperified 
. in Serial No. 23 and conneaing Muzaffatpur, Pipra, Gorakhpur - 
and Lucknow (573) 

Starting from its junction near Pipra with the highway specified 
in serial No, 19 and connecting Sagaul and Raxaul and pro- 
ceeding to the border between Indit and Nepal (68) 

Connecting Gorakhpur, Ghazipur and Varanasi. (198) _ . 

Starting ns junction near Mohania with the highway specified in 
serial No. and connecting Patna and Bakhtiyarpur. (232) _ 
Starting from its junction near Barhi with the highway specified in 
connecting Bakhityarpur, Mokameh, Pumea, 
Dalkholr Siliguri, Sivok and Coooh-Behar and proceeding to 
Its junction with the highway specified in serial No. 28 near 
Pandu. (1,134) 

Connecting Sivok and Gangtck. (93) 

Starting from North Salmarato its junction with'N.H. No. 37 
near Goalpara. (19) _ 
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TABLE 182 (condd.) 


Serial 

No. 

i' 'National 
Highvv^y 
No. 

Description of National Highway 

24AA 

32 * 

Starting from its- junction near Govindpur with N.H. No. 3 and 
cannccting Dhanbad, Porulia and Jamshedpur, (180) 

25 

|. 33 

' 1 

Starting from its junction near Barhi with the highway specified 
in serial No. 3 and connecting Ranchi and Tatanagar and pro- 
ceeding to its junction with the highway specified in serial No.7 
near Baharagora, (354) 

26 

34 i 

1 

Starting from its junction near Dalkhola with the highway specified 
in serial No. 23 and connecting Bsrhampur, Barasat and Cal- 
cutta. (446) ‘ . 

27 

35 

Connecting Barasat and Bangaon and proceeding to the border 
between India and Pakistan. (61) 

28 

37 

Starting from its junction near Goalpara with the highway specified 
in serial No. 23 and connecting Gauhati, Jorhat, Kamargaon, 
Makum and Saikoha Ghat. (687) 

29 

38 

Connecting Makum, Ledo and Lekhapani. (55) 

30 

39 

Connecting Kamargaon, Imphal and Palel and proceeding to the 
border between India and Burma, (441) 

31 1 

40 

Connecting Jorhat and Shillong and proceeding to the border bet- 
ween India and Pakistan near Dawki (161) 

32 

■ 41 

The highway between its junction near Kolaghat with N.H. No. 

6 and th; point where it touches Haldia port (51). 

33 

42 

Starting from its junction near Sambatpur with the highway spe- 
cifijd in serial No. 7 and proceeding via Angul to its junction 
with the highway specified in serial No. 6 Near Cuttack. (262) 

34 

43 : 

i 

Connecting Raipur and ViziaAagaram and proceeding to its junction 
with th: highway specified in serial No. 6 near Vizianagaram. 
(553) 

35 

45 ' 

Connecting Madras, TiruchirapaUi and Dindigul. (389) 

36 

46 

Connecting ICrishnagiri and Ranipet. (132) 

37 

47 

Connecting Salem, Coimbatore, Trichur, Ernakulam, Trivandrum 
. and Kanyakumari. (615) 

38 

47A 

Starting from its junction near Trichur with the highway specified 
in serial No, 36 and connecting with the West Coast Road near 
Chalisseri. (29) 

39 

49 

Connecting Madurai and Dhanushkodi. (161) 

40 

50 

Connecting Nasik with the highway specified in serial No. S near 
Poona. (193) 


Other Roads 

The Government tj£ India also aid the development of certain, arterial 
roads in the States. These include, inter alia, the Passi-Badarpur Road 
in. Assam and the West Coast Road in the States of Maharashtra, Mysore 
and Kerala and the Union Territory of Goa. Work on these is in progress. 

Under a special programme approved in May 1954, for the develop- 
ment of certain selected State roads of inter-State or of economic importance 
Rs. .41 crores was spent up to the end of the Third Plan. Two new works 
were approved, during 1967^68, to be taken up under the programme, 
namely, construction of (i) missing links on the ^st Coast roads in Madras 
State and (ii) a bridge over the river Badkelb in Orissa, with the Central 
grant of Rs. 16 lakhs and Rs. 5.92 lakhs respectively. 

Roads in ihe Stated Sector . 

Under the programmes drawn up by the States and Union Territories 
for the Third Plan, about 46,000 km of surfaced roads were added to the 
road system of the country. 

Border Roads Development Board 

Established in March 1960, the Board is. charged with the task of acce- 
lerating the economic development of the border areas by making these 
areas accessible throu^ the development of arterial routes. The State 
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and the Central Public Works Departments have been entrusted with the 
work in certain areas; in forward areas this is being done departmentally 
by -a special civilian organisation created by the Board. All the projects 
are financed by the Union Government. 


Twenty-Year Plan 

A new twenty-year plan for road development aims at bringing every 
village (a) in a developed agricultural area within 6 km of a metalled road 
and 2.5 km of any road, {b) in a semi-developed area within 13 km of 
metalled road and 5 km of any road, and (c) in an undeveloped and 
uncultivable area within 19 km of a metalled road and 8 km of any road. 


ROAD TRANSPORT 

Motor Vehicles 

The number of motor vehicles on road in India at the end of March 
1965 was 10,06,447 compared to 2,11,949 at the end of March 1947 There 
were 2,01,920 motor cycles and auto-rickshaws, 4,28,055 private cars and 
]eep3 mcludmg cabs, 70,470 public service vehicles, 2,41,840 goods vehicles 
and 64,162 miscellanwus vehicles. About 12 lakh vehicles were estimated 
to be on the road by March 1967. 


Administration 

Passenger transport has been nationalised in varying degrees in the States 

operates with its fleet of about 109 ^f^nsport Corporation 

the region. ^ vehicles to mamtain essential supplies m 

menf "cSiSnSSn^P^^”^ Commission, which was set up for the develop- 

routes, has brought abour^iomf-”/ transport services on inter-State 
States. ^ ^ reciprocal agreements between almost all the 

port'^on^fte^on™^nd'^°am3^em"i’^^^^ different modes of trans- 
Govemment of India have It ud the policies on the other, the 

As Association of S r J Council. 

1963, to co-ordinate the activit!ec^n7m"^^°j Undertakings was set up in 
dural uniformity, high standards nf undertakings and to secure proce- 
The Transport operation. 

Transport Financing and th“ 

reports which are under Governm^Ps cXsTirltSf submitted 

inland waterways 

portant ones are the'canga Ind^fte^Brah'^''^’^ 13,000 kilometres. The im- 
Godavari, the Krishna and their canals tributaries, the 

the Buckingham canal in' the Madras of Kerala, 

can^s, the Delta canals in Orissa West Coast 

^ To co-ordinate the devSmem If at Goa. 

Brahmaputra and their tributoief on the Ganga, the 

port Board was set up in 1952 bv thp ® P^”8^'®rahmaputra Water Trans- 
and State Governments. In Mamh 1 967 co-operation of the Central 

arcii 1967, it was merged with the Directorate 
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lakh GRT), Ratoakar Shipping Co. (0.65 lakh GRT),^J lines (0.45 
lakh GRT), South India Shipping Corporation (1.21 lakh GRT), Dempo 
Steamship Co. (0.45 lakh GRT). The Jayanti Shipping Company^ was 
taken over by Government in June 1966 and the Shipping Corporation of 
India was appointed as Managing Agent . 

The Shipping Co-ordination Committee, set up in 1958,_ ensures cnective 
use of available Indian shipping and co-ordinates the shipping arrangements 
for Government-owned or controlled cargoes. During 1967,_the quantity 
of cargo handled by the Committee and its chartering organisation amounted 
to 91.95 lakh tonnes as against 91.62 lakh tonnes during 1966. During the 
same period, the cargo allocated to Indian shipping increased from 12,66,471 
tonnes to 16,38,000 tonnes. 


INSOA 

The Indian National Steamship Owners’ Association came into existence 
in 1930, with the main object of organising united action to_ promote and 
protect the interests of national shipping, ship-building and allied industries. 
The Association, recognised by the Government as a representative body of 
Indian shipowners, has been given due representation on most of the 
Government bodies concerned with shipping. 

Hindustan Shipyard 

The Visakhapatnam Shipyard was purchased from the Scindias by the 
Government in March 1952, and its management entrusted to the Hindustan 
Shipyard Ltd., in which all the shares are held by the Government The 
first vessel built at the yard was launched in March 1948. The first and 
second phases of a Rs. 2.60 crore development programme for the ship- 
yard have been completed. The Shipyard’s production capacity is at present 
about 3 to 4 ships of modem design per year, but is ex^t^ to rise to 6 
ships of 12,300 DWT each per year. 


Second Shipyard 

A second shipyard is being constructed at Cochin in collaboration with 
M/s. Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Tokyo (Japan). The original scope and 
size of the project has been revised to provide for a dock for building ships 
of 66,000 DWT and a ship repair dock for repairs of ships up to 85,000 
D'iiT. The collaborators have been approached for the revision of the 
Project Report In the meantime, acquisition of some land required for the 
project has already been completed and further requisition is in progress. 

Training Institutions 

Ei^ty cadets passed out of T.S. Dufferin during the year tmder review 
and have all been employed on board ships. 

Thus training facilities available at the Nautical and Engineering College, 
Bombay were utilised by 9,099 candidates till the end of ,1967. In the Life 
Boat Training School 4,972 seamen bad received training up to the end of 
1967 since the School was opened in 1956. Ninety-five cadets passed out 
'of the Marine En^eering College, Calcutta, during the year. 

The three ratings framing establishments— T.S. Bhadra, T. S. Mekhala 
no., Lakshi — ^together trained 10,530 for the deck department, 

9 845 for the engine room department and 111 bhandari cooks till the end' 


PORTS 

major ports, namely, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Mormu- 
gao. Cochin, Visakhapatnam, Eandla and Paradeep. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 


Durine 1967, Indian aircraft flew about 606 lakh km carrymg about 
19 lakh passengers and nearly 415 lakh kg of cargo and mail on scheduled 
and non-scheduled services taken together. 


Progress since 1947 

Tables 184 and 185 show the progress made by civil aviation in India 
smce 1947, on scheduled and non-scheduled services. 


TABLE 184 

CIVIL AVIATION (SCHEDULED SERVICES) 


Particulars 

1947 

1951 

1956 

1961 1 

1966 

1967* 

Kilometres flown 
(lakhs) . . 

1,50-7 

3,13-9 

3,77-9 

4,43-8 

4,97-8 

560-7 

Passengers carried 
(lakhs) . . 

2-5 

4-5 

1 

5-6 

9-7 

1 

15-4 

18-1 

Freight carried 
(lakh kg) 

25-6 

3.97-6 

4,36-4 


. 2,12-5 

231-7 

Mail carried (lakh 
kg) . . 

6-4 

32-6 

57-5 


1,05-1 

107-5 


TABLE 185 


CIVIL AVIATION (NON-SCHEDULED SERVICES) 


Particulars 

1947 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 

1967 

Kilometres flown 
(lakhs).. 

65-2 

1,06-5 

92-3 

95-7 

60-0 

45-0 

Passengers carried 
(lakhs).. 


0-7 

l-I 

1-1 

0-82 

0-87 

Freight carried (lakh 
kg) .. .. 

13-6 

5,97-0 

4,40-3 

391-3 

2,74-9 

183-3 


Air Corporations 

The Indian Airlines Corporation, whose operating fiee;t consists of 7 
Caravelle Jets, 14 Viscounts, 3 Skymasters, 15 Fokker Friendships, 29 
Dakotas and 3 HS-748, links up most of the principal centres in the country 
and also provides services to the neighbouring countries, viz., Burma, 
Ceylon, Afghanistan and Nepal. The Corporation carried 14,09,503 reve- 
nue passengers on its services and its aircraft flew a total of 3,49,40,000' 
revenue kilometres during 1966-67. 

Air-India with its fleet of 9 Boeing Jets provides services reaching out 
to 24 countries. During 1966-67, it carried 2,54,736 revenue passengers 
on its services and its 'aircraft flew over 1,87,92,000 revenue kilometres. 

Flying Clubs 

There are 23 subsidised flying clubs with headquarters at Delhi, Bombay, 
Madras, Patna, Calcutta, Lucknow (wth branches at Kanpur and Varanasi), 
Jullundur, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Jaipur, Indore (with a branch at Bhopal), 
Bangalore, Trivandrum, Coimbatore, Baroda, Patiala, Amritsar, Hissar, 
Bhubaneswar, Gauhati, Jamshedpur, Banasthali and Karnal. There are three 
Government gliding centres at Poona, Bangalore and Lucknow and nine 
Mibsidised clubs at New Delhi, Pilani, Deolali, Ahmedabad, Amritsar Jaipur, 
Raipur, Patna and Kanpur. 


‘Estimated. 
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Aerodromes 

Eighty-livc aerodromes are conlrolIcU and operated by the Civil Aviation 
Department. Tlicse arc ; 

I. Jtucnmional Aerodromes : Bombay (Santa Cruz); Calcutta (Dum 
Dum); Delhi (Palara). 

II. Major Aerodromes: Agartala; Ahmedabad; Begumpet, Delhi, 
(Safdarjung); Gauhati; Madras (St. TTiomas Mount); Nagpur and Tiru- 
chirapalli. 

III. Intermediate /tero£/ro/?je.r : Amritsar; Aurangabad; Bagdogra; Balur- 
ghat; Baroda; Bclgaum; Bhavnagar, Bhuntar (Kulu); Bhopal; Bhubaneswar 
(Cuttack); Bhuj; Ilombay (Juhu); Coimbatore; Coocli-Bchar; Gaya: Indore; 
Jaipur; Junagarh (Keshod); Kailashahar; Kamalpur; Kandla; Khajuraho; 
Khowa; Kumbhigram; Lucknow (.Amausi); Madurai; Mangalore (Bajpe); 
Mohanbari; North Lakhtmpur (Liiabari); Banna; Pasighat; Patna; Pantnagar; 
Porbandar; Port Blair; Raipur; Rajkot; Ranchi; Rupsi, Trivandnim; Tulihal; 
Udaipur; Varanasi; Vijayawada and Visakliapatnam. 

IV''. Minor Aerodromes : Alxila; Bchala; Bilaspur; Chakulia; Cuddapah; 
Donakonda; Hadapsar; Jhansi; Jltarsugudda; Jabalpur; Kanpur (Civil); 
Khandwa; Kolhapur; Kota; Lalitpur, Malda; Muzaflarpur (Rewaghatp, 
Mysore; Nadirgul; Palanpur (Dcssa); Panagarh; Rajahmundry; Ramnad; 
Raxaul; Satna:"SheI!a; Sholapur; Tanjorc; Vellore and Warangal. 

Tiic aerodromes at Ahmedabad, Patna, Bomb.ay (Santa Cniz), Calcutta 
(Dum Dum), Delhi (Palam), Delhi (Safdarjung), Madras (St. Thomas 
Mt.), Tiruchirapalli, Varanasi, Jodhpur'*', Bhuj, Port Blair and Amritsar 
have been declared customs aerodromes. 

Tlie constniciion of a new aerodrome at Jogbani Ls almost complete. 

Aircraft 

On March 31, 1967, 577 aircraft held current ccrtilicatcs of registration 
and 219 current certificates of air-worthiness. 

Air Transport Agreements 

Air transport agreements have been concluded with Afghanistan, 
Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, Lebanon, Malaysia, Nepal, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Iraq, Iran, Singapore, West Germany, the United Arab 
Republic, the United States of America, Uic United Kingdom and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

A Research and Development Directorate set up under the Directorate- 
General of Civil Aviation concerns itself with type certification, manufac- 
ture of aircraft and development of specifications for aircraft materials. 

METEOROLOGY 

Tire Indian Meteorological Department, witli its headquarters at nW 
Delhi and regional offices ot^ Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras and 
Nagpur provides weather services to a Avide variety of interests such as avia- 
tion, navigation, railways, communications, irrigation and power projects, 
agriculture, etc. Its scientific activities cover observation and research in 
cfimatology including weather forecasting, agricultural and hydrological 
meteorology, atmospheric electricity, geomagnetism, seismology and astro- 
physics including solar and stellar physics and radio astronomy, through 
its divisions and observatories at Poona, Shillong, Colaba, Alibag and 
Kodaikanal. 


♦Jodhpur is an Air Force aerodrome. 
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The Department’s Northern Hemisphere Analysis Centre, also located 
at New Delhi, has attached to it one of the five Northern Hemisphere Ex- 
change Centres spread over ditlercnt countries and a sub-continental broad- 
cast centre for exchange and disseminatioa of meteorological data for 
international use- A new unit, the Indian Ocean and Southern Hemisphere 
Analysis Centre, started functioning at Poona from April 1966. 

The Institute of Tropical Meteorology, Poona, a unit of the Department, 
is engaged in research in meteorology md allied fields. It has received 
financial assistance from the UN Special Fund, 

A special unit has also been constituted at Trivandrum for collaboration 
vvith the Department of Atomic Energy in India’s programme for launching 
rockets, for peaceful purposes, from the Rocket Base at Thumba. 

The Department’s obscrv'ational organisation consists of 446 surface, 279 
hydromet, 53 pilot balloon, 16 radio-sonde, 14 radiowind, 9 storm detecting 
radar, 24 radiation and 3 atmospheric electricity observatories and one 
radar station for observing upper wind. 

TOURISM 


Administrative Set-up 

The Department of Tourism, under a Director-General, functions through 
a chain of regional offices at home and abroad. Regional -offices arc func- 
tioning in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras witli sub-offices at Agra, 
Aurangabad, Cochin, Jaipur, Jammu and "Varanasi. Tliese offices work In 
close collaboration with the State Governments, travel agents, hoteliers and 
carriers. Abroad, India has tourist offices in New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago, London, Sydney, Paris, Toronto, Tokyo and Frankfurt. 

A Tourist Development Council, including representatives of the public, 
the travel trade and the State Governments, advises the Government on 
tourist problems. 

India Tourism Deveiopment Corporation 

Following the report of the Jha Committee on Tourism, which recom- 
mended that the public sector should assume a more active and positive role 
in promoting tourism, three undertakings w'crc set up in 1965, namely, India 
Tourism Hotel Corporation, India Tourism Corporation and India Tourism 
Transport Undertaking with authorised capital of Rs. 4 crores, Rs. 50 lakhs 
Rs, 19 lakhs respectively. TIicsc Corporations have since been meraed and 
India Tourism Development Corporation Ltd. formed with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 5 crores with provision for a loan of an equal amount from 
the Government. 

Tlie Corporation has initiated action for setting up hotels in important 
cities and places of tourist attraction in the country and taking over the 
management of tourist bungalows, etc. It also undertakes several commer- 
cial activities, e.g., produce tourist publicity material, provide entertainment 
and set up duty-free shops at international airports for sale of certain 
imported articles against foreign exchange. It also provides special transport 
facilities to tourist with its fleet of luxury cars and coaches. 

Hotel Industry 

The major recommendations of the Hotel Standards and Rates Struc- 
ture Committee, constituted in 1957, to advise the Government on the ques- 
tion of la}dng down the criteria for standardisation and gradation of hotels 
in India and the question of presenting a suitable rate structure, are being 
implemented. At present, 221 hotels and 61 restaurants are on the Depart- 
ment of Tourism’s approval list; the total bed capacity in the hotels is 16,426 
including 6,500 suitable for foreign tourists. The "Tourism Development 
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Corporatioa and the Ashoka Hotels Ltd. (a public sector undertaking) intend 
to add a further bed capacity of 1,200 and 300 respectively by the end of 
1968, 

Financial assistanqe and tax benefits are being extended to the hotel 
industry to accelerate its expansion.- Government has also set up four insti- 
tutes which offer full-time and short-term courses in specialised branches of 
hotel management. 

A Hot^ Review and Survey Committee was set up in November 1967 
to approve and classify hotels, survey the requirements of bed capacity and 
types of hotels in public or private sectors, at important tourist centres, and 
to review the rate structure to determine a rational basis for standardising 
them. 

Relaxation in Tourist Regulations 

Regulations relating to police le^stration, currency, exchange control, 
customs and liquor and landing permits have been relaxed to promote tourist 
traffic. A special inter-departmental committee makes periodic inspection 
of the various ports of entry to ascertain the possibility of further simplifica- 
tion of formalities. ' Concessional tickets are offered by the railways for 
round trip journeys and circular tours. Special concessions are given to stu- 
dents and pilgrims as well as to tourists visiting hill resorts during summer. 
Besides, foreign tourists are offered “Travel-As-You-Like” tickets for un- 
limited travel % air-conditioned or first class in trains as well as 15 per cent 
concession in the fare for air-conditioned class. 

At present, there are 71 officially recognised travel agencies, 19 shikar 
(big game) agencies and more than 300 shops at important tourist centres 
to serve tourists. The services of an increasing number of educated, specially 
trained and approved travel guides are also available. 

Information and Publicity 

Tourist information material in the form of guide books, pamphlets, 
folders, maps, posters and picture cards is produced in En^ish, French, Spa- 
nish, German, Italian, Arabic, Japanese and in the Indian languages and 
distributed through tourist offices in India and abroad. An .illustrated 
magazine. Traveller in India, is also brought out. Travel films are made for 
distribution and exhibition abroad. Publicity is conducted through partici- 
pation in international exhibitions and fairs and free hospitality to foreign 
journalists and travel writers and photographers. 

Number of Tourists 

During 1967, a total of 1,79,565 foreign tourists, excluding nationals of 
Pakistan, visited India. 



ORISSA—A LAND OF VARIETY 

A visit to Orissa even for a month is enjoyable 



While in Orissa 

Stay in Tourist Bungalows at Puri, Bhubaneswar, Konarka, 
Rambha-on-Chilka and Cbandipur-on-sea. Comfortable Tourist 
Cars are available with Pantha Nivas, Bhubaneswar at fixed rates. 

For further assistance Please Contact 
Government of Orissa 
Tourist Information Bureau 

*Pantha Nivas *Pantha Nivas *Chandipur *Collcgc Road Secto.--5 
Bhubancswar-l Pmi Balasore Sambalpur Rourkela-2 

Gram: Tcmplecity Tiavcilcr T.F. 155 Toiiibureau TourburEau 
Fhone: 679 131 155 268 '2114 

Issued by 

Director of Public Relations, Toiu’ism & Protocol, Orissa. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The Post and Telegraph services constitute the second largest State 
undertaking in India, next only to the railways. 

The Department of Posts and Telegraphs functions through 15 terri- 
torial units — 14 post and telegraph circles and one postal circle for JDelhi 
only. There are seven telephone districts for the cities of Ahmedabad 
Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad and Madras, four tele- 
communication units each for the Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras 
regions, a telecommunication circle for Jammu uand Kashmir and a number 
of other administrative units on a functional basis. Since August, 1967, 
the Post and Telegraph finance functions have been fully integrated with 
the P & T Department, on the pattern of the Railway Board. The adminis- 
tration of the Department vests in the Posts and Telegraphs Board constituted 
on December 14, 1959. The number of people employed on March 31, 
1967, was 5,13,342 while the capital outlay (outside the revenue account) 
was 313.52 crores. 

The following table illustrates the growing volume of traflSc handled 
since 1948-49. 

TABLE 186 


GENERAL POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH TRAPEIC 


Dsscription 

1948-49 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Postal articles (crores) 

226 -4 

538-5 


589 -00 

611 -70 

Registered articles (crores) 

7-58 

14-28 


.16-28 

16-96 

Money orders (crores) . . 

4-49 

9-42 

9-14 

9-15 

9-45 

Value of money orders (Rs. 
crores) 

150-0 

419 -0 

434-3 

477 -4 

506-80 

Savings bank balance (year-end) 
(Rs. crores) 

148 -49 

512 -40 

555-60 

644-30 

N.A 

1, Telegrams (crores) 

2*71 

. 4-18 

4-14 

4-43 

4-39 

Trunk calls (crores) 

0-44 

4-66 

5-36 

5-81 

5-72 

Telephones (lakhs) 

1-20 

6-65 

7-66 

8-35 

9-33 


POSTAL SERVICES 


The postal traflac and postal revenue since 1951 are shown below. 

- TABLE 187 

POSTAL TRAFFIC AND REVENUE 


Particulars 

1951 

1955-56 

1 

1 1960-61 

1 

1 

1965-66 

1966-67 

No. of postal articles 
^ (a) Total (crores) 

227 -0 ' 

229-7 

. 402-9 

589 -00 

611-70 

(b) Average per head of 
population 

6-37 

8-40 

9-21 

14-72 


Postal Revenue 

Total (Rs. crores) 


29-43 

40-78 

66-00 

70 -15 

(o) Average per head of 
{b) Population 


0-82 ' 

0-93 1 

. 1 

1 -50 
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Some statistics legarding the postal services aie ^veQ below . 

TABUE 188 

, POSTAL STATISTICS 


Particulars 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-661 1 

1966-67 

Number of post 
oEBces 

36,094 

; 55,042 

77,273 

96,936 . 

97.CC0 

Miles / Kilometres 

1 

i 


1 

1 

of surface maik 
routes* 

1,69,105 

i 2,42,282 

3,46,079 

6,75,165 

6,66,682 

Miles / Kilometres 


i 



I 

of airmail 

routes* 

18,994 

18.959 

24,858 

60,C65 

61,5£0 

Number of postal 






articles handled 
(crores) 

227 -0 

299-7 

402-9 

1 

5S9 -CO ' 

611 -70 

Number of insured 




55 -CO 


articles (lakhs) 1 

Number of money 

37 -23 

40 -00 

41 -0 

9-45 

9-15 

orders (crores) 

5-1 

6-5 

7-6 


Table 189 shows the number of post ofBces and letter boxes in the 
urban and rural areas in India as on March 31 of the year indicated. 

During the Third Plan, 20,942 new post ofiBces were opened, including 
1,200 opened during 1965-66. Between April 1, 1967 and December 31, 
1967, 506 more were opened including 77 in very backward areas. 

TABLE 189 

URBAN AND RURAL POST OFFICES ANT) LETTER BOXES 


(On March 31) 



1951 1 

• i 

1956 

19i 

55 


1966 


1967 


I Urbanj 

j Rural 

1 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

[ Rural 

1 

jUrban 

Rural 

Urban 

j Rural 

Post Offices 

i 

1 










Permanent 

4,665 

21,441 

t 5,567 

32,575 

7,148 

55,577 


57,702 

7,900 

60,974 

Temporary 

619 

9,369 

1 977 

15,923 

1,885 

32,285 

1,705 


1,321 

26,865 

Letter Boxes 

23,253 

61,726 


78,528 

■ 


44,526 

1,33.070 j 

52,028 

1,50,008 


Urban Mobile Post Offices 


At present 14 mobile post offices are functioning in nine cities. A mobile 
post office visits important centres of the cily at specified hours after the 
ordinary post offices have closed for the day. It works on all days of the 
year, including Sundays and postal holidays. 

Night Post Offices 

At present 68 post offices in the country termed as ‘Night Post Offices’ 
function for longer duration during week oays and are open on Sundays 
as well. During the extended hours, these offices render all normal serwces 
except booking of money orders, insured articles, payment of postal orders, 
savings bank withdrawals and encashment of savings certificates. On Sun- 

*Figures are in miles for 19S0~51 and 1955~56 and in kilometres for I961-62”onwards. 
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days they observe the same hours of business as on week days but do not 
undertake delivery of mail, payment of money orders and savings bank and 
savings cer^cate transactions. 

Air Mail and All-up Schemes 

An inland night air mail service links up the principal cities of India. 
Under the “All-up Scheme” all inland letters, letter cards, post cards and 
money orders arc normally carried by air without any air surcharge. 

Air Parcel Services with Foreign Countries 

India has an airmail service for most of the countries and an air parcel 
service to Aden, Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Austria,’ Bahamas, Bah- 
rain, Barbados, Bechunaland Protectorate, Belgium, Bermuda, Botsavana 
Republic, Brazil, British Honduras, Brunei, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, China 
(People’s Republic), Chile, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominica, Dominican Republic, Dubai, 
Ethiopia, El Salvador, Fiji, Finland, France, Germany (Federal Republic), 
Germany (Democratic Republic), Ghana, Gibraltar, Greece, Grenada, 
Guatemala, Guayana, Hong Kong, Haiti, Hungary, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Ireland,' Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Kenya, Kuwait, Lebanon, Malaysia, 
Malawi, Mauritius, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicara^a, Nigeria, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama Republic (Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Portuguese, 
East Africa, Saudi Arabia, Sierra Leone, St. Lucia, South West Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, South Korea, Sudan, Surinam, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Taiwan, Thailand, Tortola, Tobago, Trinidad, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, Uganda, UAR, UK, USA, USSR, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, 
Zambia and Zanribar. 

Insured air parcel service is available for Aden, Australia, Austria, Bah- 
rain, Belgium, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dubai, 
France, Germany (Federal Republic), Germany (Democratic Republic), 
Ghana, Greece, Hong Kong, Irish Republic, Japan, Kenya, Kuwait, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland, Taiwan, ThaUand, Turkey, UAR, UK, 
USA, USSR and Zanzibar, 

Facilities are also available for booking insured airmail letters for Aden, 
Austraia, Belguim, Burma, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many (Federal Republic), Germany (Democratic Republic), Hong Kong, 
Japan, Kenya, Malaysia, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Syria, Thailand, UAR, UK and Zanzibar. 

Postal Savings Bank 

Facilities are available at 60,498 post offices in the country (as on Sep- 
tember 30, 1967) for depositing savings, the maximum limit of the deposit 
for an individual being Rs. 25,000 and for a joint account Rs. 50,000. The 
interest rate is 4 per cent per annum. 

_ Any number of withdrawals for any amount can be made at all post offices 
doing savings bank work. Since 1958, a new system has been introduced in 
all postal head offices and sub-offices by which savings account holders can 
withdraw and deposit money by cheque. A system of nomination , for 
savings banks was introduced on August 1, 1960. To ensure expeditious 
action at the savings bank counter, the Teller System has been intro- 
duced in the New Delhi head office. Under this system deposits and ■with- 
drawals can be made without presentation of the pass book and wididrawals 
up to Rs. 250 can be authorised by the counter clerk himself. 

Postal Life Insurance 

Postal life insurance business between 1950-51 and 1966-67 was as 
, showm in Table 190. 
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TABLE 190 


POSTAL LIFE LNSURANCE 



New business 

Total business 

Premium income 

Year 

effected 

in Force 

& 

expenses 


No. of 

Sum 

No. of 

Sum 

Total 

Total 

Ettpense 


policies 

assured 

policies 

assured 






(Rs. 


(Rs. 

Income 





crores) 


crores) 

(’000 Rs.) 


(%) 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(a) CivU Wing 








1950-51 

6.546 

1-43 

84,630 

17-64 

73,34 

9,52 

13-46 

1955-56 

17,074 

3-29 


26-89 

1,11,61 

12,69 

11 -37 

1961-62 

7,669 

1-51 

1,49.449 

30 -32 

1,27,99 

12,74 

9-96 

1962-63 

7,590 

1-96 

1,52,515 

31 -45 

1,34,61 

11,48 

8-53 

1963-64 

9,551 

2-37 

1,57,725 

32-96 

1,39,51 

11,24 

8 -06 

(6) Military Wing 








1950-51 .. 

875 

0-52 

1,573 

0-89 

6,38 

80 

13 -03 

1955-56 .. 

1,026 

0-81 

7,326 

4-71 

- 21,70 

50 

2-30 

1961-62 .. 

338 

0-17 

3,363 

6-04 

28,32 

45 

1-61 

1962-63 .. 

329 

0-20 

9,516 

6-12 

28,39 

62 

2-18 

1963-64 .. 

388 

0-24 

9,692 

6-24 

28,90 

64 

2-22 

(c) CU'il and Mill- 








tary Wings* 








1964-65 .. 

10.058 

2-54 

1,73,018 

40-84 

1.73,17 

12,16 

7-02 

1965-66 .. 

12,691 

3-71 


43-43 

1,86,01 

13,09 

7-04 

1966-67 .. 

15,079 

4-50 


46-80 

1,94,66 

14,10 

7-24 


TELEGRAPH SERVICES 

Some salient statistics regarding the telegraph services are given in 
Table, 


TABLE 191 

TELEGRAPH STATISTICS 


Particulars 

1950-51 

1955-56 

^ 1961-62 

j 

1965-66 

1966-67 

No. of telegraph 
offices (including 
licensed offices) 

8,205 

9,893 

11,896 

12,612 

13,P19 

No. of telegrams 
excluding?. &T. 
service telegrams 
(lakhs) .. 

1 

2,79 : 

i 

3,35 

40,7 

4,43 

4,44 

Mileage of over- 
head wires*^ . . 

7.21,243 

8,67,199 

17,95,656 

22,32,974 

23,40,542 

Mileage of under- 
ground cable 

conductors^* . . 

7,13,880 

10,03,437 

27,51,947 

54,08,574 

81,05,847 

Carrier VFT chan- j 
nels* . . . . 

3,94,912 

4,79,210 

12,47,573 i 

71,90,510 

91,95,149 

Telegraph revenue ^ 
(Rs. crores) 

5-9 

6-7 

1 

11-1 

14-44 

16-96 


•Accounts of Civil and Military Wings were amalgamated from April 1, 1964. 
••Figures for 1950-51 and 1955-56 are in miles and for 1961-62 onwards in kilometres. 
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Telegraph Service in Hindi and Other Indian Languages 

Introduced J3n June. 1, 1949, first at Agra, Allahabad, Gaya, Jabalpur,- 
Kanpur, Lucknow, Nagpur, Patna and Varanasi, the Hindi telegraph service 
was available at 2,905 offices at the end of 1967 (1950 more than the 
figure for end of 1966) spread over all the P. & T. circles in the country.’ 
Telegraph traffic in Hindi has progressively been increasing. As against 
■only 5,784 telegrams in 1950-51 and 58,522 in 1955-56, Hindi telegrams 
despatched in 1965-66 totalled 3,41,766. 

Telegrams can be booked in any Indian language _ provided they mc 
written in Devanagari script. Tlie special facilities available in the English 
telegraph system are also available in the Hindi telegraph system. 

TELEPHONE SERVICES 

Table 192 shows the number of telephones, telephone exchanges, trunk 
■calls made and the amount of telephone revenue. 

TABLE 192 

TELEPHONE STATISTICS 


Particulars 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1961-62 

1 

1965-66 ! 

1 

1966-67 

Number of tele- | 
phones (’000) .. 

1,68 ' 

2,78 

5.21 1 

8,58 

9,33 

Number of tele- ; 
phone exchanges 
incIudingP.B.Xs. 
andP.Xs.) .. 

3,700 

5,817 

1 

• 8,805 

2,711* 

2,895* 

Number of trunk 1 
calls (in lakhs) .. 

71 

1,86 

3,63 

5,81 

5,72 

'lelephone revenue 
(Rs. crores) 

9-0 

•14-4 

3M 

57-1 

71.9 

Number of long- 
distance public 
call offices 




2,986 

3,250 


Own Your Telephone Scheme 

The scheme started in December 1949 is now in operation in eleven cities 
in the country namely Ahmedabad, Amritsar, Bombay, Bangalore, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur and Veraval. The scheme 
provided 1,15,234 connections and collected over Rs. 27.50 crores as reve- 
nue up to December 15, 1967. A fixed percentage of the available capacity 
in the exchanges is kept reserved for applicants in certain categories Hke 
doctors, press correspondents, newspapers, public institutions, . etc. 

Measured Rate System 

This system is in operation in 220 telephone exchanges. Under it a 
subscriber pays for every additional local call over a prescribed number of 
free calls plus a fixed quarterly rental. 

Ship to Shore Service 

Under this service the subscribers can have telephonic contact ' with 
ships at sea, around 750 km. This service has so far. been inttoduced at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

Subscriber Trunk Dialling Service 

Direct trunk dialling by subscribers is in operation on the Lucknow- 
Kanpur, Delhi-Agra, Delhi-Ahmedabad, Delhi-Jaipur, DelM-Janunu, Delhi- 
Kanpur, Delhi-Patna, Dellii-Lucknow, Agra-Kanpur, Delhi-Meerut, Delhi- 
Jullundurj Kanpur-Varanasi, Madras-Bangalore, Delhi-Srinagaij Srinagar-- 
Jammu and Delhi-S imla routes. 

♦Figures relate only to telephone exchanges, excluding P.B.Xs. and P.X.s. 
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Telex Service 

Teleprinter Exchange (TELEX) Service, providing communication by 
exchange of messages in printed form, is now available in 22 exchanges in, 
the country. Telex subscribers can also send messages to subscnbers over- 
seas on the international telex network, available from India to 61 countries. 

Telephone Manufacture 

The Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., Bangalore, manufactured 2,19,302 
telephones during 1967, besides auto exchange lines,_ transmission eq^ 
ment, measuring instruments and toad traffic signalling equipment. The 
total sales during the year amounted to Rs. 17.86 crores. The ITI exported, 
instruments and other allied equipment worth Rs. 82 lakhs, to Brazil, Bel- 
gium, Ceylon, U.K., Kuwait, Nigeria, New Zealand, Thailand, Iretod, 
Malaysia, Iran and Singapore. The Crossbar Telephone Switching project 
which was taken up with the collaboration of the BeU Telephone Manufac- 
turing Co. of Belgium has since gone into production. 

Teleprinters 

The Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd., Madras, established in December 1960, 
manufactured 3,503 machines in 1967, compared to 2,521 in 1966. 

Wireless Planning and Co-ordination 

This wing of the Department of Communications assigns 'radio frequen- 
cies and operating licences to official and non-official users of wireless. 
Cases of radio interference are investigated and solved through national and 
international co-ordination. A network of monitoring stations has been 
set up for the frequency management and implementation of radio regula- 
tions. Nine such stations are functioning in Ajmer, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Gorakhpur, Madras, Nagpur, Shillong and Srinagar. 

OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS 

The Overseas Communications Service, nationalised on January 1, 1947, 
is responsible for the management of India’s external tele-communication 
services. _ Besides two submarine telegraph cable links, there are now 30 
direct wireless telegraph links (36 operating channels), 32 direct radio- 
telephone links (46 operating channels), 7 direct radio-photo services (24 
cireuits), 6 direct international telex serviees (25 circuits), and 31 leased 
telegraph channels. 

During 1966-67, the traffic handled by the Service was about 9.9 crore 
radio telegraph words, about 4.32 lakh radio telephone minutes, about 
8.39 lakh sq. cms. of radio photo and about 5.89 lakh minutes of inter- 
national telex service. 

Radio Telephone Service 

India has direct radio telephone service with the following countries : 
Aden, Afghanistan, Australia, Bahrain, Burma, China, East Africa, 
Ethiopia, France, Germany (Federal Republic), Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Uganda, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Uganda, UAR, UK, USSR and Viet Nam (South). 

Radio telephone service via the international network is available 
between India and the following countries : Alaska, Algeria, Argen- 
tina, Austria, Bahamas, Balearic Islands, Barbados, Belgium Bermuda, 
Brazil, Guayana, Bulgaria, Burundi, Canada, Canary Islands, Central 
Afncan Republic, Centa, Chad, Chile, Congo, Costa Rica, Cuba, Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Doha, Dubai, Faroe Islands, Fiji, Finland, French 
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Sahara, Frobisher Bay (Canada), Gabon, Ghana, Gibraltar,- Goose Bay 
(Labrador), Grand Canary, Greece, Guatemala, Hawaii, Hebrides, Hondu- 
ras, Hungary, Iceland, Irish Republic (Eire), Israel, Jamaica, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Leeward Islands, Luxembourg, Malaysia, Malta, Mon- 
golian Republic, Mexico, Morocco, Muscat, Nepal, Netherlands, New- 
foundland, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Norway, Panama, Philippines, 
Port Louis, Puerlonies and Virgin Island, Puerto Rico, Rais AlkWm, 
Rhodesia, Rumania, Rwanda, Ryuku, Sarawak, Seychelles, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone, Solomon Island, Spain, South Africa, South West Africa, Sudan, 
Sweden, Tangier, Tortola, Trinidad, Tunisia; USA, Turkes Islands, Vatican 
City, West Irian, Windward Islands and Yugoslavia. 

Telephone service is also available with such ocean liners as are equipp- 
ed for the purpose. The service- to Pakistan and Ceylon is being operated 
over land lines. 

Radio Telegraph Service 

Direct radio telegraph service operates between India and Afghanistan, 
Australia, Burma, Czechoslovakia, China, France, Germany (Federal Re- 
public), Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Itdy, Japan, Kuwait, Nigeria, Philippines, 
Poland, Rumania, Singapore, Switzerland, Thailand, UAR, UK, USA, 
USSR, Vietnam (North), Vietnam (South) and Yugoslavia. Tele^aph ser- 
vice with other countries of the world is available through these direct con- 
nections on the international network. 

Radio Photo Service 

Direct radio photo service operates between India and France, 
Germany (Federal Republic), Italy, Japan, Poland, UK and USSR. In 
addition, the service is available via the direct connection with Australia, 
Belguim, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, Germany 
(Federal Republic), Ghana, Greece, Jamaica, Singapore, Nigeria, Norway, 
Portugal, Rumania, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, UAR and 
Yugoslavia. 

International Telex Service 

Direct international telex service operates between India and Australia, 
Ceylon, Germany (Federal Republic), Japan, Philippines and UK. Through 
these direct services, telex service is available between Aden, Algeria, 
Argentina, Austria, Bahrain, Belgium, Bermuda, Brajdl, Bulgaria, Canada, 
ChUe, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Doha, Dubai, Ethiopia, Faroe Island, Fiji, 
Finland, France, Germany (Democratic Republic), Germany (Federal Re- 
public), Ghana, Greece, Hong Kong, Hungary, Iceland, Irish Republic, 
Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Kuwait, Kenya, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Malaysia, 
Malta, Mexico, Muscat, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Rumania, Singapore, Spain, South Korea, Sudan, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Tanzania, Thailand, Turfey, Uganda, UK, Uruguay, 
USA, USSR, Yugoslavia and Zambia. This service enables the subscribers 
to exchange telegrams on teleprinter machines direct with subscribers of 
other countries. 

Other Services 

The Overseas Communications Service also handles news transmissions 
on behalf of the Government of India for the benefit of Indian consular posts 
abroad and on behalf of certain press agencies to different "areas outside 
India. Thirty-one international teleprinter' channels have been leased to 
Government agencies and private business concerns for communication by 
permanent teleprinter lines directly between the parties. Facihties also 
exist for spoken despatches by correspondents of broadcasting organisations. 
India signed two a^eements in February 1965, envisaging a Global Com- 
mercial Communications Satellite System to be established by a number 
of countries by the end of 1969. 



Chapter XXIV 
LABOUR 


In the organised sector of India’s economy., tlic largest number of workers 
are employed in factories. In 1966,, the estimated average daily employ- 
ment in working factories for which figures are available stood at 46.87 

The following table gives the State-wise break-up of average daily employ- 
ment figures in factories covered by the Factories Act, 1948, for 1960 to 
1966 on the basis of the returns submitted by them. 

TABLE 193 

EMPLOITVIENT IN FACTORIES 

(in thousands) 


Estimated average (daily) number of workers employed 


State/Union Territory 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966** 

Andhra Pradesh 

217 

228 

234 

245 

258 

260 

255 

Assam 

79 

80 

82 

82 

84 

82 

81 

Bihar 

189 

192 

203 

215 

229 

239 

238 

Gujarat 

346 

361 

378 

393 

408 

414 

413 

Haryana 

. , 


, , 

, , 

, . 

• . 

72 

Jammu and Kashmir 

N.A. 

NA. 

N.A. 

7 

9 

9 


Kerala 

168 

172 

176 

177 

187 

197 


Madhya Pradesh 

158 

169 

173 

186 

200 

214 

212 

Madras 

325 

330 

342 

362 

378 

389 

405 

Maharashtra 

784 

827 

850 

907 

945 

956 

937 

Mysore 

172 

178 

192 

224 

236 

229 

240 

Orissa 

30 

38 

46 

52 

63 

67 

674 

Punjab 

127 

132 

145 

152 

168 

177 

1044 

Rajasthan 

57 

57 

64 

67 

73 

75 

754 

Uttar Pradesh 

314 

338 

351 

372 

■ 400 

413 

4134 

West Bengal . . 
Andaman & Nicobar 

723 

739 

795 

847 

887 

913 

873 

Islands 

2 

9 

7 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Delhi 

69 

72 

73 

78 

84 

87 

88 

Himachal Pradesh . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

34 

Manipur . . . : 

— 



1 

1 

1 

* — . 

— 

Tripura 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


The average daily number of workers employed in coal mines in 1966 
was 4,25,488 (2,54,374 imderground, 48,018 open cast workings and 
1,23,096 surface). The corresponding figures in respect of all mines covered 
by the Mines Act were 6.98,755 (2,81,954 undergroimd, 2,24,096 open 
cast workings and 1,92,705 surface). 

• NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERITCE 

The Employment Service, started in 1945, consists of a network of 
employment exchanges each staffed • by trained personnel. The employ- 
ment exchanges render employment assistance to all emplojunent seekers, 
and discharge certain special responsibilities, such as providing emplojinent 
assistance to displaced persons, discharged government employees, members 

•Provisional and includes figures for the year 1965 in respect of Jammu & Kashmir, 
Kerala, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and Manipur as the 
returns for 1965 were not available. 

••Provisional. 

41965 figures repeated. 
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of tile Scheduled Castes and Tribes and persons migrated from East Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, African countries, etc. 

The Employment Exchanges (Compulsory Notification of Vacancies) 
Act, 1960, makes it compulsory for employers usually employing 25 or 
more workers to notify their vacancies to an exchange. 

At the end of 1967, there were 399 exchanges (excluding 38 University 
Employment and Guidance Bureaux) in the country. Tlie table below gives 
figures relating to the activities of the exchanges. 

TABLE 194 

NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Year 

No. of 
exchanges 

No. of 
regis- 
trations 

No. of 
applicants 
placed in 
employ- 
ment 

No. of 
applicants 
on the 
Live 
Register 

Monthly 
average 
No. of 
employers 
using the 
exchanges 

i No. of 
(vacancies 
[ notified 

1956 

143 

16,69,895 

1,89,855 


5,346 

2,96,618 

1961 

325 

32,30,314 

4,04,077 


10,397 

7,08,379 

1962 

342 

38,44,902 

4,58,085 


11,472 

7,90,445 

1963 

353 

41,51,781 

5,36,277 


12,475 

9,08,980 

1964 

365 

38,31,904 

. 5,44,818 

24,92,874 

13,742 

9.16,572 

1965 

376 

39,57,605 

5,70,191 

25,85,473 

13,938 

9,46,082 

1966 . , , , . 

396 

38,71,162 

5,07,342 


12,908 

8,52,467 

1967 

399 

39,11,748 

4,30,588 


11,421 

6,99,039 


The day-to-day administrative control over the employment exchanges 
was transferred to the State Governments from November 1956. The 
Central Government now limit their r^ponsibilities to policy-making, co- 
ordination of procedure and standards and to rendering of assistance, when- 
ever needed. 

Several schemes, such as (i) -the collection of employment market infor- 
mation,(ii)occupational research and analysis, (iii) publication of career 
pamphlets and handbooks on training facilities, and (iv) vocational guidance 
and employment counselling, have been implemented to improve the quality 
of service rendmed by the exchanges. 

The Central Committee on Employment, constituted in 1958, advises 
the Government of India on problems relating to employment, creation of 
employment opportunities and the working of die National Employment 
Service. 

A Central Institute of Research and Training in Employment Service 
was established at Delhi in 1964 to conduct training and refresher courses for 
employment officers and carry out research studies on problems concerning 
employment services. ' - 

During 1967-68 the Institute conducted five training courses for Employ- 
ment Officers of which two were Basic Training Courses, one Refresher 
Training Course and one each for Staff Training Officers and Occupational 
Information Officers. Special courses for trainees from Malaysia, Libya 
and Uganda were also conducted. Thei Institute has completed studies on 
“Manpower Experiences of the Delhi Administration during the Third Plan 
Period” and “Manpower in the Union Territory of Delhi.” It has under- 
taken research work on subjects such as “Studies of Coal Industry in the 
Country”, “Extent of Utilisation of Employment Exchanges by Employers” 

• Mobility of Employment Seekers” and “Services Rendered by Employment 
Exchanges to Unskilled Employment Seekers”. 

7DPd;68— 13 
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Craftsmen’s Training 

There are 356 training centres functioning under the Craftsmen’s Training 
Scheme. The other training schemes are the National Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Scheme rmder the Apprentices Act, 1961, the Scheme for the Training of 
Industrial Workers (part-time classes) and the Revised Scheme for Traming 
enm-Orientation Course at the Industrial Training Institutes. Training is 
imparted in 50 trades in 195 industries at about 3,000 establishments both in 
the public and private sectors. Six Central Training Institutes for Instructors 
have been set up so far at Bombay, Calcutta, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Ludhiana 
and Madras and one Institute for Women Instructors at New Delhi. The 
Institutes work on a uniform pattern. A pilot scheme to train Qass HI and 
rv hospital staff has been started in New Delhi and will be extended later to 
the rest of the country. 

To train personnel required by the mining industry for operating and 
maintenance of special mining machinery and equipment, the Government 
of India have established two Mine Mechanisation Training Institutes 
(M.M.T.L) at Bhurkunda (Bihar) and .Kmrasia (Madhya Pradesh) on a 
pilot basis. 

A Central Apprenticeship Council has been constituted under the Appren- 
tices Act, 1961, to advise the Union Government on matters concerning 
regulation and control of training of apprentices in trades and allied matters- 
Similarly, a National Council for Tra inin g in Vocational Trades has been 
set up to advise the Government on all questions of training policy to co- 
ordinate vocational training and to lay down uniform standards- ■ It also 
awards national certificates of proficiency to craftsmen and apprentices. 

WAGES AND E.ARNINGS 


Amual Earnings 

Table 195 gives the average annual earnings of factory workers in diffe- 
rent States and Union Territories for 1961 to 1966. 

TABLE 195 

AVEa\GE JPE-X JCAPrrA ANNUAL EARNINGS OF- FACTORY WORKERS 
DRAWING LESS Ta\N RS. 400 PER MONTH 
(Ercludjs railivay workshops, food, beverages, tobacco, gins and presses groups) 


(in rupees) 


StateAJnion Territory 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965* 

1966* 

Andhra Pradesh 

1,149 

1,152 

1,330 

1,168 

1,261 

2,024 

Assam . . 

1,599 

1,393 

1,598 

1,631 

1,861 

2,130 

Bihar 

1,856 

1,748 

1,882 

1,749 

1,967 

2,050 

Gujarat . . 

Haryana 

1,702 

1,764 

1.714 

1,888 

2;i36 

- 2,340 

1,712 

Jammu and Kash- 





- 


mir 

Kerala . . 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras . . 
Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Orissa . . 

Punjab ' . . 

1,152 

1,816 

1,465 

1,775' 

1,375 

1,180 

1,174 

1,208 
1,973 
■ 1,563 

1,867 
1,284 
1,336 
1,258 

. 1,228 
1,896 
1,583 
1,920 
1,570 
1,377 
1,266 

717 

1,254 

2,013 

1,508 

2,031 

1,696 

1,786 

1,418 

751 

1,402 

1,828 

1,897 

2,242 

1,944 

1,881 

1,560 

2,118 

1,847 

1,637 

Rajasthan 

. 761 

1,360 

i;334 

i;412 

1,581 

1,570 


•ProvisionaL 
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TABLE 195 (concld.) 


State/Union Territory 

1961 

■ 1962 

1963^ 

1964 

1 (1965* 

1966*' 

Uttar Pradesh . . 

1,264 

. 1,390 

1,447 

1,552 

1,700 

1,946 1 

West Bengal 
Andaman and Ni- 

1 410 

1,484 

1,578 

1 696 

1,867 

2,029j 

cobar Islands 

1,234 

1,324 

1,346 

1,325 

1,439 

. 

Delhi 

l-,655 

l,Si9 

1,736 

1,961 

2,193 

2,321 

Tripura . . 


1,513 

1,203 

1,622 

1,336 


Himachal Pradesh 

1,288 

1,491 

1,245 

1,433 

1,109 


Goa 


— 




2,105 


Real Earnings 

The variation in real wages, after taking into account the rise in the con- 
sumer price index, has been as follows : 

TABLE 196 

.INDEX OF REAL EARNINGS OF WORKERS 
■ (1961=100) 


Description . j 

1962 

1963 

1964 , 

1965- , 

1 }. 1966* 

General index of 1 
earnings 

105-6 

108-9 

114-4 

1 

127-5 

1 > 

[ 131 -1 

All-Indiaj working 
class consumer 
price index ... 

103 -2 

106-3 

t 

120-6 

J 

131 -7 

t 

146-0 

Index of real 

earnings , , ' 

102-3 

102-4 

94 -9 

96-8 

' 89-6 


Working .Class Consumer Price Index 

Tables 197 and 198 show the different series of consumer price indices 
with base shifted to 1960=100. 


TABLE 19?' 

GENERAL CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 
FOR INDUSTRIALiWORKERS 


(Labour Bureau’s New Series) 

(Base : 1960=100) 


Centre 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Ahmedabari 


121 

129 

140 

167 

Ajmer . . 


120 

130 

147 


Allcppy . . 


119 

132 

147 

167 

Alwaye . . 

109 

124 

142 

156 

175 

Ammathi , . . 

118 

128 

147 

173 

177 

Amritsar 

110 

126 

136 

151 

177 

, Asansol .. 

113 

123 

134 

145 

161 

Balaghat 

• 118 

131 

141 

153 

185 

Bangalore 

111 

124 

139 

156 

169 

Barbil 

110 

116 

119 

159 

170 

Bhavnagar 

105 

117 

132 

143 

171 

Bhopal . . 

115 

129 

138 

155 

183 

Bombay** 

106 

116 

124J 

143 

158 

Calcutta .. 

112 

121 

128 

144 

159 

Chikmagalur 

108 

125 

148 

180 

-176 


♦Provisional. 

_ **For the period 1962 to 1965 the indices in the earlier State series' have been shifted 
arithmetically to 1960 base by using appropriate corweision -factors (taking into account 
revisioM made by the Government on the basis of recommendations of the Lack'dawala 
Committee). The figures for 1966 and 1967 are from the new series on base 1960=100. 
$9 months’ average 
—Not available. 
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(I) 


Darjcelins 

D.'lhi 

Dii;!>oi 

fl.'om Dojnvi 

<5uJur 

Ciiintur 

Gsoliot 

tlov.rn'.i 

HyJctahad 

Indore 

Jaipur 

laipaijV.iri 

Jamvbsdpiir 

dlntU 

Kanpur 

Kodarmi 

KohrGoU Fie! 

Lnbac 

Marian! 

MonplijT 

Mundakayam 

Naspur 

Noamundi 

Ranjypara 

Raniganj 

Saharanpuf 

Sambalpur 

Sliotapnr 

Srinagar 

V.aranni 

Varnuna Nagar 


da 


TMILF, 

(2) 1 

a> 

no 

ns 

111 

t25 

112 \ 

122 

112 i 

122 

in 

122 


(■I) 


(5) 


UI 
ni 
112 
UJ 
U3 
10 1 
in 

u>^ 


i:i 

127 

122 

12 ? 

130 

52*^ 

Wi' 

W 

12-5 


13- 

135 

I3I 

133 

131 
137 

132 
137 
l.‘.n 
137 
1*.2 

133 
M2 


160 

M7 

155 

!« 

147 

MO 

154 

151 
154 

154 

155 
15 .) 

152 
155 


109 

131 

li.s 

I5i9 

109 

13) 

149 

179 

10') 

121 

133 


123 

122 

125 

154 1 

112 

124 

132 

145 i 

109 

126 

M7 

175 : 

109 

123 

135 

149 ; 

103 

125 

139* 

M4 

109 

120 

136 

175 

IM 

125 

132 

154 

112 

121 

133 

I4S 

109 

127 

Ml 

152 

120 

121 

133 

157 

105 

120 

123* 

M5 

117 

122 

135 

151 

no 

139 

I6I 

174 

105 

123 

134 

153 


<6J 


174 

159 

156 

157 
165 
U5 
171 
165 
177 

175 

M! 

!54 

170 

236 

i’io 

lf.2 

I7:> 

217 

if/> 

jr6> 

205 

177 

tC6 

159 

169 

162 

m 

2Z3 

1E6 


TABU! 198 

GnSKRALCONSUMC.R FRICC: INOnK NUMllKRS FOR WORKING CLASS 
(Other tlun I^nltour HorMii’i Nr>v Seri») 


Ce.ntrc | 

i 

O.’ip.in il i 
h'ise j 

(100) ! 

Oan- ; 
version ! 
F.ictor 1 

1963 1 

1961 1 
i_ 

I9S5 ! 

1 

{ 

wrs 1 

1557 

Coimbatore j 
( 

July 1935 1 

to 

~T9Ti 

1 



107 i 

1 i 

119 ’ 


“M2~f 

\ 

M9 

i 

Jtiae 1976 . 

1 

1 1 



! 

15J 

M.idras 

July i'>35 ! 

f '0 i 

June 1936 1 

4-65 1 

’ 105 , 

1 1 

ns 1 
! 

132 1 

\ 

{ 

Ml j 

1 

j 

Mad'jrai 

July 1935 i 
(0 1 
June 19,76 

4-41 

; 107 

1 1 

( ( 

116 i 

1 

i 

126 ; 

1 

i 

12S > 

1 

M6 


Rcsidalion oj Wages 

Tlic payment of waucs k r.ovcined by il-.c Paymcnl of Wanes Act. 1936 
and the Minimum Wncc.^ AcL 394S. as ’amended’ subsequently. Tlie former 
extends to the avhole of India except Jammu and Kashmir and applies fo 
persons employed in any factor}’ as defined in the F.aclorics Act, 194S, and 
in any railway, receiving wages and salaries which average below Rs. 400 a 
month. Ttic Act has been extended to mines plnnt.ations, docks, wharves or 
jetties in the ports of Cilculta, Bombay and Visakhapatnam, oil-fields and 
certain other establishments. 


•9 months, average. 
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Minimum Wages • 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, empowers the appropriate Govcimnent 
to fix minimum rates of wages payable to employees in industries specified 
in the Schedule. Such rates have been notified and enforced in jnost of the 
Scheduled employments. The Seventh Meeting of tlie Minimum Wages 
(Central) Advisory Board held in December 19fi7 reviewed the ^yorking 
of the Minimum Wages Act, the various amendmen,ts to it and minimum 
wages in agriculture, among other subjects. It also recommended that mini- 
mum wages should be fixed in all Scheduled Employment within the shortest 
possible time and the appropriate Governments should revise tliem more 
frequently in the rapidly changing circumstances. 

Wage Boards 

The function of the Wage Boards, which include representatives of em- 
ployers and workers in equal number and two independent members, is to fix 
a wage structure on the principle of fair wages, ■ Central Wage Boards set 
up by the Government of India for cotton textiles, sugar, cement, jute, iron 
and steel, cofiee, tea, rubber plantation industries, coal mines, iron ore mines, 
limestone and dolomite mines, working journalists and non-journalist em- 
ployees of newspaper establishments have submitted their reports. Tlie 
Second Wage Board for cement has also submitted its final report. The 
recommendations’ of tlie Board have been accepted by Government with cer- 
tain modifications. Wage Boards for non-journalist employees of newspaper 
establislunents, port and dock workers at major ports, engineering, hca% 7 , 
chemicals and fertilizers, leather industry, road transport and electricity 
undertakings have been set up, tlie last tivo have submitted interim reports. 
Second Wage Boards for cotton textile and sugar industries have also been 
appointed; the sugar Wage Board has submitted interim recommendations. 

Wage Boards are non-statutory bodies, only the Wage Board for work- 
ing journalists is a statutory body. 

Some important provisions of the Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 were 
challenged in the Supreme Court. The Court upheld the constitutional vali- 
dity of section 10 which provides for payment of miriimura bonus regardless 
of profits. However, section 33 relating to applicability of the Act to certain 
pending disputes and section 34(2) relating to protection of existing higher 
bonus benefits^ have been declared invalid. Bonus was paid under the Act 
in 710 Collieries for 1964 and 615 for 1965 accounting years. In the case 
of defaulters, legal action has been initiated. ' • 

Occupational Wage Surveys 

The scheme envisages collection of occupational w^ge rates and earnings 
data in respect of workers employed in major factories and mines and planta- 
tions, Besides, information on the extent to overtime and incentive bonus 
schemes obtaining in the establishments is also collected. Tire results of the 
first survey conducted in 1958-59 have been embodied in a number of re- 
ports— one general (published in 1963), the other indus^-wise in six 
separate volumes, five of which have been printed. Field work relating to 
the Second Survey was conducted during 1963-65 and the data so collected 
are rmder tabulation. 

Coal Mines Bonus Schemes 

The Coal Mines Bonus Schemes framed under the Coal Mines Provident 
Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, apply to all coal mines in India except 
tlrose in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. The Central Wage Board on 
Coal Mining Industty recommended certain changes which came into 'effect 
from August 1967. Under these schemes, colliery employees other than 
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those ia Assam aro cntiUcd to payment o£ bonus at 10 ^ 

consolidated basic wage against the old rate o£ 33-1/3 per cent basic ^age 
Sb£t to minimum qualifying attendance. Colliery workers draw^g basic 
earnincs not exceeding Rs. 730 per month arc entitled to quarterly bonus, 
SS?sly workers drfwing up to only Rs, 300 per month were so ent£cd. 
In Assam, the daily-rated workers arc entitled to both weeldy and quarterly 
bonus while the monthly rated employees get only quarterly bonus. 


LNTJUSTRIAL REtATIONS 

Industrial Disputes 

In 1966 there were 2,556 industrial disputes (1,835 in 1965) involving 
1^1,10,056 workers (9,91,158 in 1965) and these resulted in the loss of 
1,38,46,329 man-days (64,69,992 in 1965). 

Industrial Employment Staitding Orders 

Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, tlie 
Central Government have framed model rules for adoption by industrial 
establishments employing 100 workers or more. 

The Act was amended in 1961, inter alia, empowering the appropriate 
Governments to extend its provisions to establishments employing less than 
100 workers, making provision for appointment of additional certifying 
officers and enabling the Central Government to delegate its powers to State 
Governments wherever necessary. The Act was further amended in 1963, 
making the Model Standing Orders framed by tlie appropriate Government 
operative in all industrial establishments covered by it, until the Standing 
Orders arc certified, restricting jurisdiction of the State Industrial Courts to 
establishments in the State sphere and enabling State Governments to dele- 
gate powers to their officers. 

The measure has been extended to all establishments in Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra and West Bengal employing 50 W'orkers or more. In Assam the 
Act applies to all industrial establishments (except mines, quarries, oil-fields 
and railways) which employ 10 workers or more. In Madras, all factories 
registered under the Factories Act, 1948 are within the purview of this mea- 
sure. In U.P. the Act has been extended to all member establishments of 
the Employees Association of Northern India and of U.P, Oil Mfllowners 
i^sociation, electric supply undertakings, water works and industrial cstah- 
lishm^ts engaged in glass industry, oil mills registered as ‘factories’, all 
establishments employing more than 50 workers in textile, engineering, print- 
ing presses, gin n ing and pressing, flour, dal and rice mills and shellac indus- 
tries Md all industrial establishments voluntarily applying for certification of 
standing orders. Of the 769 establishments covered by tihe Act, as on 
January 31, 1968, 732 had certified Standing Orders. 

Code of Discipline 

_ The Code of Discipline was evolved at the Indian Labour Conference 
m May 1958 when industrial unrest was on the increase. It requires em- 
ployers and workers to utilise the existing 'machinery for settlement of 
disputes and to avoid resort to direct action. The implementation organi- 
sations at the Centre and in the States have assisted in settling a number 
of complicated and long-standing disputes. The central organisations of 
employers and workers have set up committees for dissuading their affiliate 
m_^bem from filing appeals in higher courts against judsjnents of industrial 
tribimals or labour courts. A procedure for screening cases before appeak 
are filed by the Public Sector undertakings was evolved in 1964. . 
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The Code has been accepted by 161 employers . and 98 trade irnions 
■which are not members of any of the Cen,tral employers and workers organi- 
sations. . . . , 

industrial Truce ‘ . 

A joint meeting of the Central organisations of employers and workers 
adopted an Industrial Truce Resolution in November 1962 to the effect that 
during the Emergency there 'would be neither interruption nor slowing down 
of production and that production would be maximised 'and defence efforts 
promoted in all possible ways. T^e Resolution laid down steps for pro- 
moting industrial , peace, production, price stability- and savings. A Stand- 
ing Committee under the Union Minister of Labour and Employment was 
set up in August 1963 to review the working of the Truce Resolution in 
all its asp^ts. The Committee has since been amalgamated with the Cen- 
tral Implementation and Evaluation Committee. 

, The Truce Resolution and the Code of Discipline, both voluntary instal- 
ments, emphasise settlement of disputes, by voluntary arbitration. Since 
November 1962 — le., the date when the Industrial Truce Resolution came 
into operation — ^till the end of 1967, employers and workers agreed to 
settle dieir disputes through ■voluntary arbitration in 718 out of 3,908 cases 
in the Central sphere in which conciliation had failed. 

The Government set up a National Arbitration Promotion Board in 
1967 to popularise the acceptance of voluntary arbitration as a means of 
settling labour disputes. 

Works Committees ' 

■ Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 972 works committees in 
. Central undertakings were functioning at the end of the second quarter of 
1967. . . . ■ . , 

Tripartite Machinery 

The machinery at the Centre mainly consists of the Indian Labour Con- 
ference, the Standing Labour Committee, the Industrial Committees and 
the Committee on Conventions. There is also the labour Ministers’ Con- 
ference which is closely associated with the machinery. 

Conciliation Machinery 

The administration of industrial relations in the central sphere under- 
takings rests with, the Chief Ihbour Commissioner. To assist him there 
is a &ld organisation- consisting of Regional Labour Commissioners, Assis- 
tant Labour Commissioners and Labour Enforcement Officers. Similarly, 
the State Governments have their own conciliation machineries headed by 
the Labour Commissioners. 

Adjudication Machinery 

There is a three-tier machinery for the adjudication of industrial disputes 
— Labour Courts, Industrial Tribunals and National Tribunals — all -with 
ori^al jurisdiction. Besides the Industrial Tribunal at Delhi which is 
under the Delhi Administration and is also utilised by the Central Govem- 
• ment, there are five Industrial Tribunals-cHm-Labour Courts, two at Dhan- 
. bad and one each at Bombay, Calcutta and Jabalpur. Tha States have their 
own tribimals and labour courts, which also function, when necessary, as 
ad hoc tribunals/labour courts for the adjudication of disputes in the Central 
sphere. National tribunals are set up as and when necessary. 

■Joint Management Councils 

The scheme of Joint Management- Councils sponsored by the Govern- 
ment m 1957 ensures closer association of workers in management on a 
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formally defined basis. Joint Management Councils arc, at present, func- 
tioning in 132 establishments. In order to extend the scheme to as many 
establishments as possible, Central and State Government have set up sfK- 
cial agencies. Efforts arc also made to introduce the scheme m the public 
sector establishments. 

Code of Efficiency 

A committee has been appointed to explore means for realising the 
objectives for which tlie Code of Efficiency was suggested by the sub- 
committee of the Indian Labour Conference in December 1959. A Code of 
Efficiency and Welfare has since been drawn up. The National Producti- 
vity' Council, however, has accepted a slightly modified version of the 
Code. 

Workers’ Education 

The object of tlie workers’ education scheme is to make the worker 
more closely integrated with the unit where he is working. The Central 
Board for Workers’ Education consisting of representatives of Govern- 
ment, both Central and State, organisations of employers and labour and 
educationists is a registered society which implements the scheme. The 
Board has established 30 regional and 65 suB-rcgional workers’ education 
centres in the country, which had trained 6,07,530 workers up to the end of 
1967. 

The programme of workers’ education is divided into three stages. The 
first stage consists of training of Education Officers who arc whole-time 
employees of the Board. In the second stage workers sponsored by trade 
unions are trained by the Education Officers in whole-time training courses 
of three months’ duration. These workers arc called worker-teachers. In 
the third stage, the worker-teachers, on completion of training, revert to 
their places of employment and conduct classess for the rank and ffic of 
workers. 

National Commission on Labour 

In order to find ways and means of prompting better industrial relations 
in the couptry, the Central Government set up a National Commission on 
Labour in December 1966. The Commission, vdth P. B. Gajendragadkar 
as chairman, has set up 37 study groups/committces to study specific sub- 
jects and labour problems of some important industries. It is expected to 
submit its report by the end of 1968. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Table 199 shows the number and membership of the registered trade 
unions in India. 

TABLE 199 ' '! 


REGISTERED iTRADE - UNIONS AND MEMBERSHIP 



1 Central Unions ] 

State Unions 

Particulars 

19S5-56 

(April- 

December) 

1965* 

1955-56 

1 (April- 
Dccembcr) 
1965» 

Number of unions on renters . . i 
Number of unions submitting re- 

174 

223 

7,921 

6,542 

turns .. ’}!.. . 

Membersbip of unions submitting 

105 

137 

3,901 

3,035 

returns 

2,13,000 

4,89,000 

20,62,000 

13,58,000 


•Provisional and incomplete. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 

The proShsions of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, apply to 
all perennial, factories using power and employing 20 or more persons and 
coyer labourers and clericS staff with monthly earnings up to Rs. 500. 

By February 1968, the insurance scheme was extended to about 35.78 
lakh industrial workers in 289 centres in the country. Medical care was 
provided to about 34.32 lakh units of families of insured workers. At the end 
of 1966-67, employees’ contribution .stood at Rs, 11.51 crores and em- 
ployers’ contribution at Rs. 12.93 crores. A sum of Rs. 10.42 crores was 
' given to insured persons by way of cash benefits, of which Rs'. 7.71 crores 
accounted for sickness, Rs. 37.55 lakhs for maternity, Rs. 2.01 crores for 
disablement and Rs. 32.29 lakhs for dependents. 

So far 20 hospitals and 19 annexes with 3,611 beds have been cons- 
tructed. Another 865 beds are under construction in already commission- 
ed hospitals. Ihirty-nine ESI hospitals and -four annexes with a bed 
strength of 6,499 are under construction. Eight more hospitals and four 
annexes with 1,399 beds have already been sanctioned. 

■ Employees’ Provident Fund 

The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952, which wa^ originally 
applied to six major industries to provide for the benefit of compulsory 
provident fund to industrial workers, covered 112 industries and classes of 
establishments at the end of January 1968. The Act applies to' such 
of the factories and establishments in the industries covered as have com- 
pleted three’ years of existence where the employment strength is 80 or 
more, and five years of existence where the employment strength is 20 or 
more but less than 50 persons. 

All the employees in the factories and establishments coyered, drawing 
basic, wages and dearness allowances, including the cash value of food con- 
cessions, and the retaining allowances, if any, not exceeding Rs. 1,000 per 
month, are eli^ble for membership of the Fund, after completing one year’s 
' continuous service or 240 days’ actual work during a period' of 12 months 
or less. The employees have to contribute at the rate of 61- per cent of 
basic wage, dearness allowance including the cash value of food concession, 
and retaining allowances, if any, while the employers have to contribute at 

■ the same rate for their employees. The rate of contribution has been enhanced 
to 8 per cent in 71 industries and classes of establishments which are covered 
under the Act. At the end of November 1967, the number of exempted 
and unexempted establishments covered under the Act was 41,091. The 
corresponding number of subscribers to the Fund was 50.96 lakhs, while the 
provident fund contributions amounted to Rs. 1,048.36 crores, and Rs. 342.68 
crores were refunded on account of final payments, advances, etc. A Special 
Reserve Fund has been set up to make payment of provident fund dues to 
workers where the employers fail to deposit their contributions. A Death 
Relief Fund ensuring a minimum assistance of Rs. ,500 to nominces/heirs 
of deceased members whose own accumulations fall short of this amount 
has been set up. 

Coal Mines Provident Fund Schemes 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund Schemes framed under the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, apply, to all coal min« in 
India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. An amended Act came 
into force in April p66, which primarily removes certain difficulties ex- 
perienced in its working. The Act and the Schemes covered 1,296 collieries 
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and orcanisations till the end of 1967. In terms of the schemes, 
both the employees and the employers arc to contribute compulsorily at 
the rate of 8 per cent of tlic total emoluments of the employees. From 
June 1963 onwards, the employees can also voluntarily contribute up to 
8 per cent of their emoluments over and above the compulsory contribution 
without any similar obligation on the employers. The number of subs- 
cribers to the Fund at the end of 1967 was 3,93,554 and the amount of the 
Fund invested in Central Government securities till the end of 1967 was 
about Rs. 65.52 crores. 

The Schemes provide for non-rcfundablc advances to the members for 
tlie purpose of purchasing shares of consumers’ co-operative societies and 
for house-building. The Schemes also provide for financing life insurance 
policies of members’ own lives out of their share of contribution as well 
as tlieir share of the cost of construction of houscs/tcncmen^ to be allotted 
to them by housing co-operative societies. The Death Relief Fund which 
was set up in 1965 by transferring initially, Rs. 1 lakh from the forfeiture 
account of the Fund ensures a guaranteed payment of Rs. 500 to the de- 
pendents of each deceased member whose accumulation falls short of 
Rs. 500. 

Maternity Benefits 

Legislaiioa concerning the payment of maternity benefits, before and 
after confinement, is in operation in almost all the States. The qualifying 
period and the rates of benefit vary from State to State, Three Central 
Acts — the Employees’ State- Insurance Act, 1948, Plantations Labour Act, 
1951 and Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 — also regulate payment of 
maternity benefits. The Maternity Benefit Act, 1961, was enacted to pro- 
vide unfform standards for maternity protection. It applies in the first 
instance to all factories, mines and plantations, except those to which the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act applies. The Act was brought into force 
in mines from November, 1963. In establishments other than mines, its 
administration is the responsibility of State Governments. Most State 
Governments have already brought the Central Act into force after repeal- 
ing the State Acts while others are talcing steps to implement the same in 
their respective States/areas. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended in' 1962, raised 
the wage limit for coverage of compensation under the Act from ]^.,400 
to Rs. 500 and revised the rates of compensation. 

Labour Welfare 

Provision for amenities such as canteens, creches, rest shelters, washing 
facilities, medical aid and for the appointment of welfare officers has b’ebn 
made in respect of industries and establishments covered by the Factories 
Act, 1948,' the Mines Act,T952, the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 and tlie 
Becdi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Employment) Act, 1966. In 
addition, legislative measures for the constitution of funds for financing 
welfare schemes in coal and mica mines have been enacted and arc in 
force. 

Motor Transport Workers’ Act 

Tie Motor Transport Workers’ Act, 1961; provides for tlie welfare of 
motor transport workers and for the regulation of the conditions of their 
work. It contains provisions for canteens, rest rooms, uniforms, hours of 
work, leave, etc. The Act is administered by the State Governments who 
have framed rules for its enforcement. 
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Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Fund maintains 2 central hospitals, 10 regional hospital-cwm-mater- 
nity and child welfare centres, 53 maternity and child welfare centres, a 
T.B. clinic, 3 T.B. hospitals, 2 dispensaries, 27 ayurvedic dispensaries and 
2 mobile medical units. Anti-malaria measures and a scheme of domi- 
ciliary treatment are also in operation. The Fund organisation furnishes 
interest-free loans to colliery owners for building and equipping their dis- 
pensaries, provides facilities for treatment of cancer, leprosy, mental diseases 
and organises family planning work. . 

The Fund is running 57 miners’ institutes, 62 adult education centres, 
60 women’s welfare centres, 163 feeder adult education centres, including 
centres for women workers, four holiday homes and three boarding houses. 

The Fund has so far constructed 5,851 houses under Township, Old 
Subsidy Scheme and Subsidy-cum-Loan Scheme, The allocation of 48,000 
houses amongst collieries under the New Housing Scheme has beoa com- 
pleted; of these, construction work on 30,544- houses has been completed 
and 4,681 houses arc under construction. Out of 20,000 houses and 
417 barracks sanctioned under the Low Cost Housing Scheme, 13,072 houses 
and 76 barracks have been constructed and work on 4,911 houses and 95 
barracks is in progress. The annual earnings of the Fund have been esti- 
mated at Bis, 4.68 crores. 

The organisation managing the activities of the Fund has also set up 
12 central consumer co-operative stores and 570 co-operative stores/societies 
which receive financial assistance from the Fund. 

Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Fund provides medical, educational and recreational facilities for 
mica mine workers. Sbe hospitals have been established by the Fund 
at Karma and Tisri (Bihar), Kalichedu (Andhra Pradesh), and Gangapur 
(Rajasthan). Several dispensaries with maternity and child welfare centres 
are attending to the medical needs of mica miners. Seven ' mobile dis- 
pensaries are also in operation in certain areas. The Fund maintains seve- 
ral primary schools, awards scholarships and distributes books and stationery 
free of cost. During 1967-68 the sums provided to the mica producing 
States included Rs. 7.5 lakhs to Andhra Pradesh, Rs. 23.5 lakhs to Bihar 
and Rs. 7.3 lakhs to Rajasthan. 

Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare 

The Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Cess Act, 1961, was enacted to 
provide for the 1^ and collection of a cess for promoting welfare of 
labour employed in iron, ore mining as is being done for coal and mica 
miners under the Coal and Mica Mines Labour Welfare Funds. The Act 
is in force in the whole of India except Jammu and Kashmir. Cess is being 
levied at the rate of 25 paise per tonne. 

Safety Measures in Mines 

The Mines Act, 1952, and the rules, regulations and bye-laws made 
thereunder, provide for the regulation of labour and safety in mines. The 
fatality rate per thousand persons in coal mines declined from 0.73 in 1956 
to 0.51 in 1966. The rate for all mines was 0.45 in 1966 as against 0.79 
in 1965. A National Mines Safety Council comprising representatives of 
mine owners, workers and mine .managers, has been set up for promoting 
safety througli- education and propaganda. 

Welfare of Plantation Labour 

Under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, all plantations are required to 
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provide housing acconirnodolion to llicir resident \sorkcr5 nnd tlicir foniilics 
aad to maintain hospitals or dispensaries. Some of them also run clcmcn- 
tar\- schools for the education of the labourers’ children. Rccrcauona] faci- 
lities and training in useful handicrafts such as tailoring, knitting, weaving 
and basket-making, are provided in some of the tea estate centres with the 
help of donations from tlic Tea Board. 

The Act was amended in 1960 to clicck, inter alia, fnigmcntaUon of 
plantations by employers in order to escape the liabilities. 

Labour Wcljarc Funds in Centra] Government Industrial Undertakings 

These welfare funds were created on a voluntary basis in 1946 for finan- 
cing welfare activities among workers. 

Labour Welfare Centres 

Most States and Union Territories arc running a number of welfare 
centres. Tlicsc centres eater to the recreational, educational, vocational and 
cultural needs of llic workers and llicir children. All private industrial 
establishments of some standing also maintain welfare centres for the benefit 
of their workers. 

National Awards Schemes 

Four schemes for the grant of National Safety Awards have been in.sti- 
tuted for the purpose of according recognition to good safety records in 
industrial undertakings covered by the Factories Act. 1948. Each scheme 
provides for 15 prizes. Anotlicr scheme known ns Shram Vir National 
Awards Scheme has also been instituted for grant of aw.ards to workers for 
useful suggestions made by them to promote higlicr productivity or economy 
or grcalcr'cflicicncy in factories, mines, plantations and docks*. Thirty-five 
prizes arc to be awarded under the scheme. 

Survey of Labour Conditions Scheme 

TIic scheme aims at collection of comprehensive information on em- 
ployment and composition of labour force, average daily earnings, working 
conditions, welfare and otlicr amenities available to workers, social security 
measures, industrial relations, and various components of labour cost in 
major manufacturing, mining and plantation industries. Tlie Survey 
is conducted according to a phased programme and 28 industries 
have been covered in the first three rounds. Tlic field investiga- 
tions or the fourth round were completed in February, 1966 and the data 
of the Surs’cy arc being processed. Reports in respect of 24 of tlic 46 
industries covered have been printed. TTicsc arc (i) Silk Textiles, (ii) 
Woollen Textiles, (iii) Agricultural Implements, (iv) Bicycles, (v) Bolls, 
Nuts, etc., (vi) Machine Tools, (vii) Electrical Machinery, (tiii) Textile 
Machinery, (ix) Cement, (x) Metal Extractinc and Rcfin'inc, (.xi) Rubber 
Plantations, (xii) Jute Textiles, (xiii) Metal Founding, (xiv) Railway Work- 
shops, (xv) Manufacture and Repair of Motor Vehicles, (xvi) Cotton Tex- 
filcs, (xvii) Metal Rolling, (xviii) Sugar, (.xix) Tea Factories,- (xx) Tea 
Plantations, (xxi) Gold Mines, (xxii) Mica Mines, (xxiii) Mancanese Mines 
and (xxiv) Coffee Plantations. 
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"nie problem, of housing in India is a complex one requiring itoanccs 
on a large scale and dependent for its solution on concerted efforts on the 
part of individuals, co-operatives. Stale and Union Governments, to be 
planned and executed over a number of years. TIrere is acute shortage of 
housing in urban and rural areas 'and much of the available accommodation 
is qualitatively of sub-standard variety. The shortage in urban areas has 
been largely due to considerable increase, in population since 1921, the 
heavy shift of population from tlie rural to tire urban areas, tire haphazard 
growth of towns due to laclc of sufficient State or municipal control over 
building activity and the comparative ina,bility of private enterprise to keep 
pace with the growing demand. . 

The responsibility of Government and public bodies to provide adequate 
accommodation for their employees was recognis<^ even before Indepen- 
dence. The Government of Bombay pioneered in this direction in 1921 
by establishing a Development Department. The effort, which was dis- 
contmued after 15,000 tenements were built, was resumed in 1949 and a 
special Housing Board was set up for building houses for industrial workers 
and other low income groups, developing land and assisting in the produc- 
tion and distribution of building materials. Improvement Trusts in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Kanpur also undertook public housing schemes. 
Municipalities have also been engaged in building houses not only for their 
essentid staff, but also sometimes for low income groups in general. The 
Municipalities and Improvement Trusts however, operate under severe 
limitations, particularly in the matter of toance. 

The activities of the Central Government till 1950 were confined largely 
to providing houses for their emplpyees, particularly in the essential services. 
The influx of displaced persons from PaJeistan provided tlie Union Govern- 
ment an opportxmity to rmdertake for the first time a large-scale housing pro- 
gramme for persons other tlia.n their own employees. A sirm’lar extension 
of State activity was made in West Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa and Punjab. 

The record of private employers is not uniform in respect of provision 
of houses for their workers. While a number of employers have invested 
part of their earnings in providing better living conditions for their workers, 
construction of houses by employers generally in -post-war years has fallen 
short of expectations. Co-operative housing societies, particularly in Andlira 
Pradesh, M 3 fsore, Madras, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, have also attempt- 
ed, though to a limited extent, to provide accommodatian for middle and 
low income groups. 

Tlic bulk of the building activity has; however, throughout been in the 
hands of private enterprise, which for a variety of reasons has not been able 
to keep pace with demand. 

Since May 1952, when a separate portfolio for Housing was created in 
the Union Government, organised efforts are being made on a governmental 
basis to step , up housing activities in general and to provide, in particular, 
suitable financial ^sistance for construction of houses to individuals, co- 
operatives, industrial employers, planters, local bodies, etc., throu^ the 
introduction of the following housing schemes : (i) The Integrated Subsidised 
Housing Scheme for Industrial Workers and Economically Weaker Sections 
of the Conimunity, 1952 (Revised in 1956); (ii) The Low Income Group 
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Housing Scheme, 1954; (iii) The Subsidised Housing Scheme for Plantation 
Workers, 1956 (Revised in 1967); (iv) The Slum Clearance and toprove- 
ment Scheme, 1956; (v) The Village Housing Project Sterne, 1957; (yi) 
The Middle Licome Group Housing Scheme, 1959; (vii) The Land Acquisi- 
tion and Development Scheme, 1959; (viii) The Rental Housing Scheme for 
State Government Employees, 1959 and (be) The Jhuggi and Jhopri 
Removal Scheme (in Dehu), 1960. , tt • .r- 

Most of the funds for these schemes are provided by the Union Govern- 
ment and the Life Insurance Corporation of India. The Central Govern- 
ment exercises overall control, but_ actual implementation of the schemes in 
the States is done by the respective State Governments and their executive 
agencies and in the Union Territories by local administrative bodies. Annual 
conferences of State Ministers and occasional seminars, symposia and exhi- 
bitions have helped in creating a keen sense of awareness of the gravity of 
the problem and crystallising die progressive action to be taken to ineet the 
situation. Corresponding to the Housing Wing in the Uniem Ministry of 
Works, Housing and Urban Development, the State Governments have esta- 
blished separate departments or boards for promoting housing activities. 
Statutory Housing Boards have been established in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, Mysore, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh and a non- 
statutory Housing boajed has been set up in West Bengal. The Governments 
of Assam, Kerala and Punjab have also decided to set up similar Boards. 

PROGRESS UNDER TJIE PLANS 

The period of the First Five Year Plan was devoted to the formulation 
of a national housing programme. Two urban housing schemes viz. Subsi- 
dised Industrial Housing Scheme and Low Income Group Housing Scheme, 
envisaging an expenditure of Rs. 38.5 crores were initiated for the construc- 
tion of 1,20,000 dwelling units. This effort was supplerhented by housing 
programmes for certain sections of the population like displaced persons, 
government servants, etc., launched by the Central and State Governments 
and local authorities. It has been estimated that public authorities provided 
about 7,00,000 houses or tenements during the First, Plan period. 

During the Second Plan, six more schemes were taken up. Government 
provided funds to the extent of Rs. 84 crores, while Rs. 17.14 crores came 
from the Life Insurance Corporation. Substantial housing programmes of 
their own were also undertaken outside these schemes by the Union and 
State Governments as well as local' bodies. The total outlay on public hous- 
ing during die Second Plan period was of the order of Rs. 250 crores and 
5,00,000 houses were constructed. In the private sector, an investment of 
about Rs. 1,000 crores is estimated to have gone into housing and other 
private constructions. Considerable attention was also paid by public 
authorities to the question of improving housing conditions in rural areas. 

_ At the beginning of the Third Plan, the number of households and houses 
m the urban and ruraj areas was as follows : 


TABLE 200 


HOUSEHOLDS AND HOUSES 

(w takhs) 



No. of 
households i 

No. of 
existing 
houses 

No. of 
pucca 
houses 

Shortart* 

Urban Areas j 

Rural Areas . . . . . . 

Total .. .. | 

156 

689 

141 

651 , 

63 ' 

122 

93 

567 

■ 845 

792 

185 

660 


pucca hoMes^ difference between the number of households and the number of 
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During the Third Plan, an investment of about Rs. 1,565 crorcs was 
expected to be made on housing as follows : 

Rs. crores 


'Private sector 1,125 

Housing programmes of the Ministriesof Railways, Ccirjuercc, Transport and 

Communications, etc • • . • ■ • • , 

Housing programmes of Works and Housing Ministry (including General 
Pool accommodation) L • ■ fc- 200 


The investment was expected to be on the construction of about 42 
iakh new houses in the urban and rural areas (15 lakh^ in urban areas tmd 
27 lalchs in rural areas). The increase in the number of households during 
this period was, however, estimated at 105 lakhs (30 lakhs in urban areas 
and 75 lakhs in rural areas). Thus, there would be a further deficit of 
63 lakh houses. Anotlier 1 8 lakh houses were likely to become uninhabit- 
able due to depreciation — 6 lakhs in urban areas and 12 lakhs in rural areas. 
Altogether the total shortage of houses at the beginning of the Fourth Plan 
was estimated to be of the order of 741 lakhs (114 lakhs in urban areas' 
and 627 lakhs in rural areas) indicating the dire need for stepping up the 
investment and for gearing the administrative machinery for the speedy 
implementation of housing programmes. 

A provision of Rs. 182 crores was made for the social housing schemes 
in the Third Plan, out of which Rs. 122 crores were provided from Plan 
resources (Rs. 80 crores from the States, Rs. 20 crores from the Union 
Territories and Rs. 22 crores from the Centre) and Rs. 60 crores from the 
Life Insurance Corporation fimds. While the L.I.C. funds have been fully 
utilised by the States, the utilisation of Plan funds has been about Rs. 88 
crores dr about 72 per cent of the total provision of Rs. 122 crores. The 
progress of the housing schemes has not been satisfactory due to the short- 
fall in Government funds on account of National Emergency, which necessi- 
tated higher priority for Defence, Agriculture, etc., and inadequate alloca- 
tions in States’ plans for housing. 

Other major factors impeding the progress of housing schemes are 
scarcity of developed land in urban areas at reasonable prices and shortage 
of building materials, particularly cement and steel. To overcome the first, 
the Land Acquisition and Development Scheme was commissioned in 1959 
to enable the State Goveiaiments to undertake large-scale acquisition and deve- 
lopment of land. A National Buildings Organisation was set’ up in 1954 to 
tackle the second problem by encouraging research in new building materials 
and making available the results thereof to construction agencies ^ over the 
country. 

Under the various schemes, altogether about 4 lakh dwelling units were 
constructed during the three Plan periods, with an expenditure of about 
Rs. 262 crores. 

It was initially expected that a provision of Rs. 490 crores would be 
made for housing schemes in the FourA Plan. In wew of the general 
economic conditions prevailing in the country, only Rs. 163 crores is now 
likely to become available from Plan funds which may be supplemented by 
Rs. 150 crores from the L.I.C. and the employees’ provident funds. Various 
Ministries of the Central Government, the State Governments and other 
public authorities are likely to provide Rs. 400 crores from their budgetary 
and other resources for housing their-own low paid employees. This^ would 
^ve another seven lakh housing imits; Another 20 lakh housing units. are 
likely to be constructed in private sector in the Fourth Plan; 

The Conference of Ministers for Housing in December 1964 urged the 
placing of all housing schemes under one department and setting up of 
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Housing Boards and Revolving Funds for bulk acquisition and development 

In November 1967, a Conference of State Ministers of Housing, Urb^ 
Development and Town Planning took place in Madras and remwed the 
progress of social housing schemes in different States and Umon Territories 
with a view to mobilising resources from private and institutional sectors, 
both conventional and unconventional. The Conference made the foUowmg 
recommendations : — 

(a) Banking Companies Act should be amended to enable the com- 
mercial banks to earmark a certain percentage of the advances 


for housing programmes. 

(b) The Housing Boards be permitted to raise debentures and utihse 
part of their funds on commercial basis for housing programmes. 
The Boards should also set up revolving funds out of the profits 
of such commercial utilisations. 

(c) A Central Housing and Finance Corporation be set up to tap 
private savings and provide additional resources for housing 
programme. 

(d) Incentives like tax holiday for a fixed period, say, for 5 j^ears, 
for newly constructed houses be considered. 

fe) Mote money from small savings over the present 2/ 3rd. be 
released to the State Governments for augmenting resources for 
housing. ■ 

These recommendations are at various stages' of comideration of the 
Union Government. 

During 1967-68, the Government of India liberalised the terms for Inte- 
grated Subsidised Housing Scheme for Industrial Workers and Economically 
Weaker -Sections of the Community and for the Slum Qeararice/Improve- 
ment Scheme. 

Ceiling costs prescribed for dwelling units under both these schemes were 
increased by about 15 per cent from April 1, 1967. The income limits for 
allotment of houses under the Slum Clearance Scheme and the Housing Pro- 
gramme for ecoaomically Weaker sections of the community were fixed 
umformly at Rs. 250 per month for all places. The allottee can retain the 
accommodation till his income reaches Rs. 400 per month on payment of 
some additional charges. 

In case of Central Government employees, the amount of house building 
advance has been raised from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 35,000 and the maximum 
lim i t of cost of construction of a house has also been raised from Rs. 75,000 
to Rs. 1,00,000 including the value of land. ; , 

A brief resume of the progress made under the public housing schemes 
launched is given below. 


Integrated Subsidised Housing Scheme jor Industrial Workers 

The Subsidised Housing Scheme for Industrial Workers, which came into 
operation in September 1952, covers low-paid workers whose monthly wages 
are Rs. 350 and below. Under the scheme, the State Governments are given 
100 per cent fcancial assistance — ^50 per cent as loan and 50 per cent as 
grant. Industrial employers desirous of constructing houses tmder the scheme 
have to contribute 25 per cent of the cost, the remainder being given from 
the Centre — ^50 per cent as loan and 25 per cent as grant Housing co- 
operatives carl also avail of the benefit of the scheme by making a 10 per 
cent contribution from their o^vn resources, receiving the balance of 65 per 
cent as loan and 25 per cent as grant from the Central Government. The 
subsidised rents based on 50 per cent of the cost of construction are re- 
coverable from the workers. Till the end of 1967, Rs. 68.79 crores were 
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S^cuoned for constmcUod o£ >.om« “m rf uKo 

have been completed. Au amouin o£ Rs. 59.58 ccorcs xuas aisnurs.u 

for coQstuictin<» houses for economically weaker sections of 
the commuaity, wWch was introduced in October 1%2, was integrated wUl 
this scheme on April U 1966. Till tlic end of 

houses had been sanctioned, out of which construction of 1.996 hoos.,s had 
been completed. 


Low Income Group Housing Scheme 

The Low Income Group Housing Scheme, wbicli was introduced in 
November 1954, provides for grant of loans to persons whose annual income, 
does not exceed Rs. 7,200, as well their co-operative socicUcs. ^ Loans arc 
also advanced to non-governmental licaWi institutions, educational trusts 
and charitable institutions for construction of rental houses for their low- 
paid employees. The total loan assistance admissible under Uic scheme is 
80 per cent of tlie cost (including the cost of land) subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 12,500 per house. But in ease of State Governments, Housing 
Boards and Local Bodies, die full cost of a house (including the cost onand) 
is given as loan subject to a maximum of Rs. 15,600 per house. Till the 
end of 1967, 1,52,727 houses were sanctioned, of which L14,Sf>0 houses 
were completed. Central assistance amounting to Rs. M,34 crorcs was 
released to the Stale Governments up to March 31, 1967, 

Plantation Labour Housing Scheme 

The Plantation Labour Act, 1951, makes it obHg.ator}' for every planter 
to provide housing accoranrodation for all his resident workers. A^ scheme 
known as the Plantation Labour Housing Scheme was formulated in April 
1956 to help planters, specially the smaller ones, to fulfil this obligafion. 
Tile scheme provides for the. grant of 25 per cent subsidy and 50 per cent 
loan to the planters. Tito houses constructed arc allotted to workers on rent 
free basis. 

The planters have been experiencing practical difficulties in taking advan- 
tage of the scheme, because of tiicir inabilitv to furnish the security pres- 
cribed by the State Governments for the loiins. The State Governments 
have, therefore, been asked to constitute a "Pool Gumantcc Fiincr to indem- 
nify diemsels'es against bad debts that tlicy might incur as a result of relaxa- 
tion of the security provisions. Tire Pool Guarantee Fund is to be raised by 
charging an additional interest at i per cent per annum. Tlic losses, if any 
in excess of the assets in the Fund, would be shared equally by the Govern- 
ment of India, the Stale Governments and tire commodity board concerned. 
From the inception of Uie scheme in April 1956 to the end of 1967, die State 
Governments had sanctioned projects for 3,923 houses of which 1,350 houses 
had been completed. Rs. 33.25 lakhs had been disbursed as financial assis- 
tance. 


Slum Clearance /Improvement Scheme 

Slum acmance Scheme came into operation in May 3956. Under 
mis Sracme, financial assistance for slum clearance work is mven to die 
State Goveraments and througji them to municipal and local bodies to the 
c^^ut of approved cost~50 per cent subsidy and 373 per 
imr m envisaged for re-housing of families rcsid- 

t L ^ docs not exceed Rs. 250 per mensem in Bom- 

per mensem elsewhere. 

ciS also provides for the construction of night shelters in the 

ernes and towns where the problem of pavement dwcUers is acute.. Up. to 
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the end of 1967, 1,06,826 dwelling units were sanctioned of which 64,111 
were completed. The' Union Government had disbursed Rs. 36.19 crores 
to the State Governments up to the end of March 1967.* 

Jhuggi and Jliopri Removal Scheme 

The Jhuggi and Jhopri Removal Scheme, which was introduced in 1960, 
is intended to provide alternative accommodation to unauthorised occupants 
of government or public lands prior to July 1960. The Scheme provides for 
5,000 tenements, 20,000 plots of 80 square yards each and 25,000 camping 
plots of 25 sq. yards each at a total cost of about Rs. 10 crores. Of these, 
26,032 plots were developed up to the end of January 1968 and 22,188 , 
families have been allotted alternative accommodation. The Scheme is in 
operation in the Union Territory of Delhi only. 

Village Housing Projects Scheme 

The 'Village Housing Projects Scheme, which was introduced in October 
1957, envisages the establishment of housing projects in about 5,000 villages 
mostly selected from suitable Community Development Blocks. It is based 
on the principle of aided self-help. Loan assistance is given to the extent 
of .80 per cent of the construction cost or Rs. 3,000 whichever is less. The 
Scheme also provides for 100 per cent grant to State Governments for the 
provision of streets and drains in selected villages and of house sites to 
landless agricultural workers. Technical advice and guidance is provided 
free of charge through the State Rural Housing Cells in respect of which 50 
per cent of the cost of pay and allowance of the staff is met by Central grants. 

Up to the end of 1967, loans amounting to Rs. 9.73 crores were sanc- 
tioned by State Governments for construction of 63,769 houses. A sum of 
Rs. 7.85 crores was disbursed to .beneficiaries and 36,180 houses were 
completed. 

Land Acqtdsition and Development Scheme 

The Scheme, introduced in October 1959, provides for grant of loan 
assistance to State Governments to facilitate acquisition and development 
of land on a large scale for making developed plots available at reasonable 
prices to intending house-builders, more particularly to those in' the lower 
income brackets. The Scheme is also intended to help in the stabilisation 
of land prices, rationalisation of urban development and promotion of self- , 
sufiicient composite colonies. 

Commitments up to Rs. 56 crores for acquisition and development of 
38,634 acres of land were entered into by the State till the end of September, 
1967. Against these 16,130 acres were acquired and 9,736 acres developed. 

Middle Income Group Housing Scheme 

Introduced in February 1959 as a non-Plan scheme financed through 
funds drawn from the Life Insurance Corporation in the States and fimds 
furnished by the Central Government in the Union Territories, this scheme 
envisages grant of house-building loans to individuals or co-operative socie- 
ties of persons whose income ranges between Rs. 7,201 and Rs. 15,000 per 
annum.- The total loan assistance admissible under the scheme is" 80 per 
cent of ^ cost (excluding the cost of land) subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 25,000 per house. Up to the end of 1967 Rs. 40.36 crores were sanc- 
tioned for 23,914 houses of which 17,024 were completed and Rs. 33.06 
crores actually disbursed. 

Rental Housing Scheme for State Government Employees 

• Scheme, which is being firianced from the Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion' funds, is intended to assist the State Governments in providing accom- 
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modatioh to their employees and was introduced in 1959. Up to the end 
of 1967, State Governments had sanctioned Rs. 22.41 crores for 21,110 
houses; 13,942 houses were completed. 

House Building Advance jor Central Government Employees 

Under this scheme initiated in 1956, the Central Government employees, 
including those governed by the Payment of Wages Act, are entitled to loan 
assistance. Till the end of February, 1968, 6,068 applications for loans 
totaUing Rs. 7.69 crores were approved and Rs. 6.13 crores disbursed. 

N.\TIONAL BUILDINGS ORGANISATION 

The National Buildings Organisation (NBO) was set up in July 1954, to 
ensure a rational approach to the problem of housing and to achieve reduc- 
tion in building cost through development of building materiak, techniques, 
designs and practices, and generally to help in the promotion of building 
activities through co-ordination of research and dissemination of useful in- 
formation. -The Organisation also serves -as the Regional Housing Centre 
for the Dry Tropical Zones of the ECAFE region in coUaboratioa with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Organkation. 

The NBO has a well equipped library of publications and films and 
publishes half-yearly and monthly joutaak. It has ako brought out a num- 
ber of publications on building science and allied subjects, and has set up a 
permanent display centre of building materials since October, 1966. 

The Organisation co-ordinates the activities of Regional Research-cum- 
Training Centres on Rural Housing set up by the Government of India in 
five exkting enj^eering institutions located at Bangalore, Sibpur, Vallabh 
Vidyanagar, Chandigarh and New Delhi for promotion of research in the 
improved utilisation of local building materiak and in the development of 
designs and construction techniques for village bouses. These centra ako 
train technical personnel of State Governments in the planning and imple- 
mentation of projects under the Village Housing Projects Scheme., 

Short term training courses on subjects such as Timber Engineering, Eco- 
nomic Designs of Multi-storeycd Buildings, Organisation and Utilisation of a 
Technical Library, Sociological and Economic Problems in the Field of 
Housing, Productivity in Building Industry, Housing Management and Com- 
munity Welfare have been organised by these centres. 
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STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES 

■Notes: 1. The pspulation figures given in the chapter are based on 1961 census. The 
area figures are as on January 1, 1966. _ 

2. The party affiliations of members of the Legislative Asscmbucs of States and 
Union Territories are on the basis of information furnished by the Govern; 
ments of States and Union Territories concerned. 

ANDHRA PRADESH 


..4rea ; 2,75,244 sq.km. Population :i,59, S3, 4^7 Capf/af : Hyderabad 

Principal language : Telugu’ 


Governor : KhandubhaiKasanjiDesai 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS* 


Ministers 

K. Brahmananda Reddi 


T. Thimma Reddy 
V. B. Raju 


Thota Ramaswamy . . 
J. 'V. NarasingRao .. 
T. V. Raghavulu 
JConda iJakshman Bapuji 

■P. V. Narasimha Rao 

P. V. Gurumurthy 


N. Chenchurama Naidu 
K. Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy . . 


R. Ramalinga Raju . . 

S. Siddha Reddy 

K. y Narayana Reddy’ 
Mohd. Ibrahim Ali Ansari 
Arige Ramaswamy 

T. Satyanarayana Rao 


Portfolios 

Chief Minister, General Administration, 
Services, ■Elections, Major Industries, 
Power, Irrigation (except medium and 
minor irrigation). Transport, Finance, 
Tribal Welfare, Home, Police, Arms Act, 
Cinematograph, Passports and Com- 
mercial Taxes 

Agriculture, Food and Animal Husbandry 
Revenue, Registration, Stamps, Evacuee 
Property, Atiyat, Jagir Administration, 
Debt Settlement Board, Land Reforms, 
Civil Supplies and Rationing. 
Panchayats, Fisheries and Small Savings 
Public Works, Ports and Highways 
Education and Cultural Affairs 
Information and Public Relations, Tourism 
and Labour and Reliefahd Rehabilitation 
Health and Medical, Official Language and 
Legislature 

Industries (other than major industries). 
Stationery and Printing, Mines and Con- 
trolled Commodities 

Municipal Administration, Housing and 
Forests 

Co-operation, Ayacut Development under 
Tungabhadra and Nagarjunasagar Pro- 
jects 

Religious and Charitable Endowments 
Medium and Minor Irrigation 
Planning, Commerce and Law 
Prisons, Wakfs and Salar Jung Estate 
Social Welfare 
Excise and Prohibition 


Chief Justice 
Judgds 


Advocate-General 


Chairman 

Members 


*As on June 19, 1968. 


Chief Secretary 
M. T. Raju 
HIGH COURT* 

P. J. Reddy 

P-Basi Reddy, N. Kuraarayya, H. A. Ayyar, 
K.If.L. Narasimham, Sharfuddin Ahmed, 
E. ■Venkatesara, Gopal Rao Ekbote, 
Mohd. Mirza, M. Krishna Rao, S. O. 
Reddy, A. S. Rao, V. K. ■Vaidya, C.Kon- 
daiah. A". Kuppuswami, O. Chinnappa 
Reddy, A. D. V. Reddy, Y. 'Venkates- 
wira Rao, P. Satyanarayana Rao, and 
M. Seshachalapati 
• • ■ * • • Burra Subramanyam 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION* 

Subba Rao 

‘ ' • • • • H. Ramalinga Reddy, G. Shankerji 
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AREA, POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS OP DISTRICIS 


District 

Area 

(in sq.km.) 

Population 

Headquarters 

}, Adilabad 


10,09,292 

Adilabad 

2. Anatapur 

9,134 

17,67,464 

Anantapur 

3. Chittoor 

15,151 

19,14,639 

Chittoor 

4. Cuddapah 

15,346 

13,42,015 

Cuddapah 

5. East Godavari 

10,829 

26,08,375 

Kakinada 

6, Guntur . . 


30,09,900 

Guntur 

7. Hyderabad 

7,755 

20,62,995 

Hyderabad 

8. Karimnagar 

11,872 

16,21,515 

Karimnagar 

9. Kbammam' 

15,921 

10,57,542 

Kbammam 

10. Krishna 

8,760 

20,76,956 

Machlipdtam 

11. Kumool 

24,008 

19,08,740 

Kurnool 

12. Mahbubnagar 

18,396 

15,90,686 

Mahbubnagar 

13. Medak .. .. 

9,607 

12,27,361 

Sangareddy 

14. Nalgonda 

14,212 

15,74,946 

Nalgonda 

15. Ncllorc 

20,652 

20,33,679 

Nellorc 

16, Nizamabad 

8,043 

10,22,013 

Nizamabad 

17. Srikakulam 

10,096 

23,40,878 

Srikakulam 

18. Visakhapatnam 

13,462 

22,90,759 

Visakhapatnam 

19. ■ Warangal 

12,918 

15,45,435 

Warangal 

20. West Godavari 

7,718 

f 19,78,257 

Eluru 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker : B, V. Subba Reddy 


Deputy Speaker ; V. K. Naik 


ADILABAD 

1. Adjlahad : K. Ramkistoo (CPI) 

2. Asijabad (R): K. Bhim Rao (Con.) 

3. Boath (R); S. A. Devshah (Con.) 

4. Chinnur (R); Kodati Rajamallu 
(Con.) 

5. Luxettipet : J. V. Narsinga Rao 
(Con.) 

6. Mudliolc : Gaddanna (Ind.) 

I. Nirmal: p, Narsa Reddy (Con.) 

8. Sirpiir : G. Sanjiva Reddy (Con.) 

. ANANTAPUR 

9. Dharmavaram : P, Venkatesan 
(SWA) 

10. Gbantapur ; T. Nagi Reddy (CPI- 

- M) 

II. Goaty ; R. Ramachandra Goud 
(Ind.) 

12. Gorantla : Smt P, Bhaskara Reddy 
(Con.) 

ll- : K. Anjina Reddi (Ind.) 

^o'yondurp (R ) ; T. C. Mareppa 
(Ind.) 

IS. Kandiri : K. V. Verna Reddy (Con.) 

lb. Modakasira (R): M. B, Raja Rao 
(SWA) 

17, Nallamada ; K. Ramachandra Reddy 
(Con.) 

18. Penukonda : Narayana Reddy (Con.) 

]'• ^^cdurg : Tripaswamy (SWA) 

/u. Stnganamala : C. S. Rangaiah 
(Con.) 

21. Tadpairi ; c. Subbarayudu (Con.) 


22. Uravakondc : C, Venkanne Gurram 
(Con.) 

CHITTOOR 

23. DomgaripoUem : M. Munaswami 
(Con.) 

24. Chittoor : D. Ajancyiilu Naidu 
(Con.) 

25. Kalnhasti : B. Ganga • Subbarami- 
reddy (Ind.) 

26. Kuppam : D, Venkatesam (Ind.) 

27. MadanapaUi : A. Narasinga Red 
(C on.) 

28. Nagari : K. Gopalu Naidu (Con.) 

29. Palamaner : T. C. Rajan (SWA) 

30. Pikrii : G. V. Chandrasekhara 
Reddy (Con.) 

31. Punganur: V. Ramaswamireddi 
(Con.) 

32. Puttitr : S. Gandhamanem (CPI) 

33. Satyavedu ; K. Munaswamy (SWA) 

34. Tliamballopalle ; Smt. T. N. Ansu- 
yamma (Con.) 

35. Tinipathi : A. Easwarareddy (SWA) 

36. Vayalpad: P. Thimma Reddy 
(Con.) 

37. Vepnnjcri : V. Muniswamappa 

(Con.) 

CUDDAPAH 

38. Badvel : B. Vecra Reddy (Con.) 

39. Cuddapah : Mohammad Rahmatulla 

(Con.) T, ' • 1. 

40 Jammalamadugii : Kunda Ramaian 

(Ind.) - 


’As on June 19, 1968. AbISreviatwns : Indian National Congress (pm): Swman- 
(SWA): Communist Party oflndia (CPI): Communist (Tnd V 

^I-hl); Samyukta Socialist Partv (SSP); Bharatiya Jana Sangh (JS) , Independent (I .)i 
Reserved (R). 
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41. Kamalapuram : N. PuUa Reddy 
(Ind.) 

42. Kadur (R): N. Fenchalaiah (SWA) 

43. Lakkfreddipalli : R. Rajagopala 

Reddi (Cca.) . 

44. Mydukur : S. P. Nagireddi (Con.) 

45. Proddatur ; P. Ramasubba Reddy 
(Con.) 

46. Pulivendla : . P. Basi Reddy (Con.) 

47. Rajampeta ; Ratnasabhapafliy (Ind.) 

48. Rayachoty ; M. Krishna Reddy 
(Con.) 

EAST GODAVARI 

49. AlUvtrtm (R): B. V. Ramanayya 
(Ind.) 

50. Am*l*purem ; K. Prabhakara Rao 

(isa.) 

51. Antptrti : Ramakrishna Chowdary 
Valluri (Con.) 

52. Burutupudi : Veeranna Kandrn 

(Com.) I 

53. Cheyyeru ; C. Buchi Krishnam Ram 
(Ind.) 

54. Jtgsfmpeta : Kamaraiu Pantam 
(Ind.) 

55. Ktdimm : Bathina Subba Rao (Con.) 

56. Kakinuda ; C. V. K. Rao (Ind.) 

57. Kothtpeta : M. Venkatasurya Sub- 
baraju (Con.) 

BS.'NagMrtm (R): Mahalakshmi Gad- 
dam (Con.) 

59. Pamarru ; Venkatareddi Sanptha 
(Ind.) 

60. Peddapuram ; Narayana Murlhy 
(CPI) 

61. Pithapuram : Suryanarayanamurthy 
Vealla (Con.) 

62. Pruthipidu : Veeraraehavarao Mu- 
dratada (Ind.) 

63. RMjthmundry : Prabhakara Chou- 
dary (CPI) 

64. Rtmtchandrapurtm : Nanna Veerra- 
in (Ind.) 

65. Rtzole ; Ganeswararao Nayinale 
(Con.) 

66. Stmptr* : Venkatarataam Cheruku- 
vada (Con.) 

67. T*llmrevu : Ealy Vadapalli (Con.) 

68. Tuni : Ve. Venkatakrishnam Raju 
(Con.) 

69. Yellavtram : MalUkharjuma Chodi 
(Con.) 

GUNTUR 

70. Addanki : Prakasani Desari (Con.) 

71. Bapttia : K. Prabhakar Rap (Con.) 

72. Chilaktluripeta : K. ' Butchaiah 
(SWA) 

73. CMrala : Pragada Kotaiah (<3on.) 

74. Duggirala : Avuthu • Ramireddy 
(Ind.) 

75. Guntur I : Ankamma Sanakkayala 
(Con.) 

76. Guntur II ; Chebrolu Hanamaiab 
(Con.) 

77. Gurazala : K. Venkafeswarlu (Con.) 

78. Kunchlnapud : Bhagavantharao Ana- 
sani (Con.) 

79. MacJxerla : V. Linga Reddy (Con.) 

80. Mangalagiri : T. Nageswara • Rao 
(Con.) 

"SI. Narasaraopet : K. Brahmananda 
Reddy (Con.) 


82. Ongole : C. Ramachmidran Reddy 
(Con.) ■ , 

83. Parchur : 'G. Venkata Reddy (Con.) 

84. Peddakurapadu : G. Ramaswamy ' 
Reddy (Con.) 

85. Ponnur : P. A, Prasadarao (Con.) 

86. Prathfpadu : M. C. Nagaiah (SWA) 

87. Repalle ; Yadam Chennaiah (Con.) 

88. Santhanuthalapad : V. C. Kasava Rao 
(Con.) 

89. Sattenapalli : V. Gopalakrishnayya 
(Ind.) 

90. Tadikonda : G. Venkata Rattaiah 
(Con.) 

91. Tenali : Smt. Indira Doddapaneni 
(Con.) 

92. Vtmur : Y. Venkat Rao (SWA) 

93. Vinukond* : Smt. B. Jayaprada 
(Con.) 

HYDERABAD 

94. Asifnagtr : M. M. Hashim, (Con.) 

95. Chvmiruir : Sultan Salahuddin 
Rao (Con.) 

96. Chevella : Satya Narayana Didge 
(Ind.) 

97. Gtgtn Mahal : Vasudev Krishna]'! 
Naik (Con.) 

98. Ibrahimpatnam : M. N. Laxmi Nara- 
siah (Con.) 

99. Khatratabad : B. V. Gunimurthy 
(Con.) 

100. Maharajgunj : Badrivishalpetti (SSP) 

101. Malakpet ; Smt. Sarojini PuUa Reddy 
(Con.) 

102. Medchal (R): Smt. Sumithra Devi 
(Con.) 

103. Mursheerabad : T. Anjiah (Con.) 

104. Pargi : Rama Reddy (Ind.) 

105. Secunderabad : K. S. Narayana 
(CoQ.) 

106. Secunderabad (R) : V. Rama Rao 
(Con.) 

107. Sitarambagh : Ahmed Hussain (Ind.) 

108. Taniur M. Chenna Reddy (Con.) 

109. Vicmrabad : Arise Ramaswamy 
(Con.) 

110. Yakutpura ; Khaja Nizamuddin 
(Ind.) 

KARIMNAGAR 

111. Buggaram : Y. Mohan Reddy (Con.) 

112. Huzurabad P. Narsing Rao (Con.) 

113. Indurthi ; B, Lakshmikantha Rao 
(Con.) 

1 14. Jagtial : K. Lakshmi Narasimha 
Rao (Con.) 

115. Kamalapur: K, V. Narayana Reddy 
(Con.) 

KHAhfivIAM 

116. Karimnagar : I. Chokkarao (Con.) 

1 1 7. Manthani : P. V. Narsimha Rao 
(Con.) 

118. Metpalli : C. Satyanarayana Rao 
(Ind.) 

119. Mydcram (R): G. Ramulu (Con.) 

120. Nerella (R): G. Bhoopathi (Ind.) 

121. Nustulapur (R): R. Rajaram (Con.) 

122. PeddapaUi ; Jinna Malla Reddy 
find.) 

123. Sircilla : C. Rajeshwar Rao (CPI) 
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124. Bhadrachalatn iR) : K. Kannaiah 
Dora (Con.) 

125. Burgampahad (R) : ■ K. Ramayya 
(Con.) 

126. Khammam : Mohd. Rajab Ali 
(CPI-M) 

127. ' Madkira : D. Venkaiah (Con.) 

128. Pafair (R): K. Santhaiah (Con.) , 

129. Palwancha : P. Pitchaiah (Con.) 

130. Vcmsoor ; J. Vengala Rao (Con.) , 

131. yc/Zandn : G. Satyanaxayana Rao 
(Con.) 

KRISHNA 

132. Avanigadda ; S. R. Prasad Yarla- 
• gadda (Con.) 

133. Bandar: P. Lakshmana Rao (Con.) 

134. Gannavaram ; Venkataraman (Con.) 

. 135. Giidivada : Smt, M. Kasturi Devi 
(Con.) 

136. Jaggayyapet : .R. B. R. Scshayya 
Sresti (Con.) 

137. Kaikalnr : C. Panduranga Rao (Ind.) 

138. Kanktpadii : A. Bhaskara Rao 
■ (Con.) 

139. Malleswaram : B. Niranjana Rao 
(Ind.) 

, 140. MudinepalU : Kaza Ramanatham 
(Ind.) 

■ 141. Mylavaram : C. Venkata Rao (Con.) 

142. Nandigania : A. Suryanarayana Rao 
(Con.) 

143. NidimwUt (R): K. Someswara Rao 
(Con.) 

144. Nitzvid ; M. R. Appa Rao (Con.) 

145. Tiruvur (R): V. Kurmayya (Con.) 

146. Vijayawada-East : T. V. S. Chala- 
path! Rao (Con.) 

147. Vijayawada-U'est ; Chilli alias 
Appalaswamy (Con.) 

148. Vuyyuru : K. Venkateswara Rao 
(Ind.) 

KURNOOL 

149. Adbni: T. G. L. Timmaiah (Con) 

150. Allagadda ; G. Thimma Reddy 
(Ind.) 

, .151. Alur (R): D. Govinda Doss (SWA) 

152. Bhona : K. V. Krishna Murthy 

. ,,, (SWA) 

153. Giddalur ; D. P, Ranga Reddi (Ind.) 

154. Kodumitr (R): P. Rajaratna Rao 

' fSWA) 

155. Koiikunta ; B. V. ' Subba Reddy 
. . (Speaker) 

, 156. Rtirnoor ; K. E. Madanna . (Con.) 

157. Markapur : ' C. Vengaiah (Ind.) 

ISS,. Nandikotkur ; C. Rambhupal Reddy 

. (Con.) 

159. Nandyai: S. B. Nabi Saheb (Con.) 

160. Panyam;. Venkata Reddy (Ind.) 

161. -Pattikondd: Ki Eswara .Reddy 

(CPI-M) r' 

162. Yemmiganur : P. O. Satyanarayana 
Raju (Con.) 

163. Yerragondipallem ; P. Subbayya 
(CPI) 

MAHBUBNAGAR 

164. Achampet (R) ; P. Mabendra Nath 
(Con.) 


165. Aiampur : T. Chendrasakhara 

Reddy (Con.) 

166. Amarachinia : Som Bhopal (Ind.) 

167. Gadwal : Gopal Reddy (Ind.) 

168. Jadcherla ; L. Narasimha Reddy 
(Ind.) 

169. Kalwakurthi : Gopala Reddy (Ind.) 

170. Kadangal : K. Achuta Reddy (Con.) 

171. Koolapitr : B. Narsimha Reddy 
(Iiid.) 

172. Mahbttbnagar' : Mohd. Ibrahim Ali 
(Con.) 

173. Makthal;. K. ■ Ramchandar Rao 
(Con.) 

174. Nagar Ktirnaol ; V. N. Gond (Ind.) 

175. Shadnagar (R): K. Naganna (Ind.) 

176. Wanaparthy ; Smt. 1. Kumudini 
Devi (Con.) 

MEDAK 


177. Andole (R): C. Rajanarsimha Rao 
(Con.) 

178. Dommat : Myada Bh^ma Reddy 
(Ind.) 

179. Gajwel (R): Gajawelli Saidiah 
(Con.) 

180. Medak ; Ramacbandra Reddy (Con.) 

181. Narayankhed : Shiva Rao Shetkar 
(Con.) 

182. Narsapiir ; C. lagannath Rao (Con-) 

183. Ramayanpet : Smt. Reddigari Rath- 
namma (Con.) 

184. Sangareddy : Narsimha Reddy (Ind.) 

185. Siddipct ; V. B. Raju (Con.) 

186. ZaTjjrabad : M. Baga Reddy (Con.) 

NALGONDA 


\%7.' Alair : P. Reddy Anireddy (Con.)^ 

188. Bhongir : K. Lakshman Bapuji 
(Con.) 

189. Chalakurthi : N. Ramulu (Ind.) 

190. Deverkonda : G. Narayana Reddy 
(Con.) 

191. Huzurnagar : A. Vasudevarao 

(Con.) 

192. Miryalguda : T. C. Knshna Reddy 


(Con;) 

193. Mungode ; 

(Con.) 

194. Nakrekal ; 

M) 

195. Nalgonda ; 

196. Ramannapet (R): V. 

(Con.) 

197. Suiwapet (R): Uppal 
(CPI-M) 

198. Thimgaturthi : B. Narasimha Reddy 


P. Govardhan Reddy 

N. Raghava Reddy (CPI- 

: C. Srinivas Rao (Con.) 

Kasi Ram 

Malsoor 


CCPI-M) 

NELLORE 

199. Allur : B. Rapireddy (Ind.) 

200. Atimakur : P. Ramacbandra Reddy 
(SWA) 

201. Darm : R. Mahananda (SWA) 

202. ■ Gudnr : V. Ramacbandra Reddy 
(■Ind.) 

203. Kandukur : N.' Chenchurama Naidu 
(Con.) 

204. Kanigiri : Venkatareddv Puli (Con.) 

205. Kavali : G. Subbanaidu (SWA) 

206. Kondapi : C. Rasayya Naidu (Con.) 

207. Kovur : V. Venkureddy (Con.) 
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208. Nellore : A. Madhava Rao (IS) 

209. Podili: K. Narayanaswami (Con.) 

210. Rapur : A. Sanjecva Reddy (Con.) 

211. Sarvepalli : S. “Vemayya (CPI) 

212. Sullurpe ! ; P. Venkatasubbaiah (Ind.) 

213. Udayagiri: D. Narasimham (SWA) 

214. Venkatagiri : O. Venkatasubbaiah 
(Ind.)' 

T41ZAMABAD 

215. Artnoor : Tummala Ranga Reddy 
(Con.) 

.216. Balkonda ; G. Raja Ram (Con.) 

217. Bans^vada : M. Srccnivasarao (Con.) 

218. Bodhan : R. Bhoom Rao (Ind.) 

219. Jukkdl : Vithal Reddy (Ind.) _ _ 

220. Kamareddy : M, Reddy Patdi 
(Ind.) 

221. Nizamabad : ' K. V. Gangadhar 
(Ind.) 

222. Yellareddy (R) : Smt. J. EsTiwari Bai 
(Ind.) 

SRKAKULAM 

223. Bobbin : R. S. R. Ranga Row (Ind.) 

224. Cheepurapalli ; Tadde Rama Rao 
(Ind.) . 

.225. Etcherla ; N. A. Narsu NaJdu (Con.) 

226. Harishchandrapuram ; Kinjarapn 
. Msbnamurty (SWA) 

227. Ichapuram : Landa Karaiah Reddy 
(SWA) 

.228. Kothuru : Meenaka Subbanna (Con.) 

229. Nagarikalakam : T. Thammineni 
Paparow (Con.) 

230. Nagitru : S. Fratapa Rudra Raju 
(SWA) 

231. Narasannapeta : Simma Jagannatham 
(SWA) 

232. Palakonda : Jammana (SWA) 

233. Farvatipuram : Venkata Rami Naidu 
(Con.) 

234. Patapainam : Pothula Gunnayya 

(Con.) 

235. Pedamanapuram : V. Narayana 

AppalanSidu (Ind.) _ 

236. Ponduru : Chowdari Satyanarayana 
(SWA) 

237. Sahir ; B. Raiayya (Ind.) 

238. Sompeia : Gonthu Latchanna (SWA) 

239. Srikakulam ; Thangi Satyanarayana 
(SWA) 

240. Takkali ; Nichatla Ramulu (SWA) 

241. Vunukuru : R. Mudile Babu Gnd.) 

VISAKHAPATNAM 

242. Anakapalli : Keduganti Govnndarao 
(CPI) 

243. Bheemunipatnam : P. V, Gajapathi 
Raju (Con.) 

244. Bhogapuram : K. Appadu Dora 
(Con.) 

245. ChintapalU : Kondala Rao Deputu 
(Con.) 

246. Chodavaram : Vechalape Palavelli 
(SWA) 

247. ElamanchiUi : Nagireddt Satyanara- 
yana (Ind.) 

248. Gajapatinagaram : P. Sambasiva 
Raju (Ind.) 

249. Gompa ; Gorle Krishnamnaidu 

(Con.) 


250. Jami : Butchi Apparao Gorrepali 
(SWA) 

251. Madugula : Smt. Rama Kumari Devi 
(Con.) 

252. Narasipatnam : Suryanarayana Raju 

Sagi (Con.) . . 

253. Paderii : Tummarbha Chittinaidu 

(Con.) ^ 

254. Paravada : S. R. A. S. Appalanaidu 
(Con.) 

255. Payakaraopeta ; Gantlana Surya- 
narayana (Con.) 

256. Sriingavarapiikota : Appalanaidu 

Kolia (Ind.) 

257. Vhakhapatnam 7 : A. V. Bhanoji 
Rao (Con.) 

258. Visakhnpainam II : Pothina Sanyasi- 
rao (CPI-M) 

259. Vizianagarnm ; Vobbilisctti Ramarao 
(IS) 

WARANGAL 

260. Chenur : Smt. N. C. Vimala Devt 
(Con.) 

261. Chcriyal (R): B. Abraham (CPI) 

262. Dornakal : N. Ramachandra Reddy 
(Con.) 

263. Ghanpur : T. Lakshma Reddy (Ind.) 

264. Hasanparthy (R): R.' Narshimara- 
maiah (Con.) 

265. langaon ; Mohd. Kamaluddin 
Ahmed (Con.) 

266. Mahbubabad : T. Satyanarayana 
(CPI) 

267. Muliig : Santosh (Ind.) 

268. Narasampet : K . Sudershen Reddy 
(Con.) 

269. Parkal : C. langa Reddy (IS) 

270. IVarangal : T. S. Murthy (Ind.) 

271. Wardhanapei : T. Purshothama Rao 
(Ind.) 

WEST GODAVARI 

272. Achaiita (R): Dasari Perumallu 
(Con.) 

273. Atiili : K. V. 'ITarasimha Raju 
(Con.) 

274. Bhimavaram ; B. Vijaykumar Raju 
(Ind.) 

275. ' Cliintalapiidi ; G. Vishnumurthy 

(Con.) 

276. Dendulur : M. Ramamohana Rao 
(Con.) 

277. Eliirii : M. Venkatanarayana (Con.) 

278. Gopalapuram : T. V. Raghavulu 
(Con.) 

279. Kovvur ; K. B. Rayudu (Ind.) 

280. Narasapur : R. Satyanarayana Raju 
(CPI-M) 

281. Palacole ; P. Seshavataram (CPI-M) 

282. Penugonda : lawady I^shmayya 
(Con.) 

283. Polavaram (R); K. Rami Redd! 
(Con.) 

284. Tadepalligudem : Alluri Krishna 
Rao (Con.) 

285. Tanuku : G. Satvanaravana alias 
Satyanarayana Murty (Ind.) 

286. Undi : K. Kusumeswa Rao (Ind.) 

287. XJnguiur : S. P. Murthy Raju (Con.) 
(Con.) 

288. Nominated : Smt. M. Godirey. 
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Chairman : G. Brahmayya 


LEGISLATIVE COUNOL* 

Deputy Chairman : M. Anandam ’ 


1. Abu Yusuf Legislative 

Assembly 


2. Srat. A. Annapumamma 

3. G. Appalaswamy 

4. 1. Appikatla 

5. M. Shamsheer Baig 

6. G.Brabmayya 

7. D.Kondaih Chowdary 

8. M. B. Gautam 

9. N. V. Jagaunatham 

10. A.Kolaiah 

11, K. Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy 
,12. I. Lingayya 

13. Makbdom Mohiuddin 

14. D. Govinda Rajulu 

15. N. Ramachandraiali 
'16. P. Ramaiah 

17. Y. V. Krishna Rao 

18. N.D. Prasada Rao 
19; Smt. P. V. Raman Rao 

20. G. V. Sudhakar Rao 

21. T. Ramaswamy 

22. A. Chitharobara Reddy 

23. R. Narapa Reddy 

24. K. V. Partap Reddy 

25. J.Raghotham Reddy 

■ ' 26. P. Venkataswamy Reddy 
27. S.Malakonda Reddy 
- 28. S. Siddha Reddy 

29. M. Subbiah 

30. P. Venkatanarayana 

31. N.M. Williams 

32. A. Appanna Dora 

33. Mohd, Arif Khan 

34. Smt. V. Kamala Kumari 

35. Smt. K. Kanakaratnamma 

36. G.Krishnamurthy 

37. Hiralal Moria 

'38. B. Narayana Murthy 

39. T. Rama Murthy 

40. G.Nagabhushanam 

41. V, Satyanarayan Murthy 
- 42. R. Ramatinga Raju 

43. N. V. Ganga Raju 

44, B. Adinarayana Rao 
, 45. M. Manik Rao 


>y 

iy 

» 

>y 

>> 

» 

y> 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Local 

Authorities 

yy 

yy 

yy 


yy 


yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


*As on Aligust 3, 1967. 


46. Shankar Rao 

47. C. C. Subha Rao 

48. T. Veerbhadra Rao 

49. V. Satyanarayana Rao 

50. A. Chengal Reddy 

51. Hanumantha Reddy 

52. K. Ramachandra Reddy 

53. M. Chinna Kesava Reddy 

54. M. Subba Reddy 

55. P. Narasimha Reddy 

56. P. Ranga Reddy 

57. P. V. Reddy 

58. K. Kanakanokenommo 

59. S. Venkatakrishna Reddy 

60. E. Satyanarayana 

61. Smt. K. Subbamma 

62. K. Subramanayam 

63. T. P. V. Kurmacharyulu 

64. C. Lakshmaiah 

65. P. Sreerama Murthy 

66. V. Vijayarama Raju 

67. S. Ramakrishnaiah 

68. J. Mutha Reddy 

69. V. P. Raghavachari 

70. D. S. Subramanyam 

71. M. Anandam 

72. T. Kanakaiaju 

73. T. Panchajanyam 

74. T. S. Rama Rao 

75. V, Rama Rao 

76. Y. V. Ranga Reddy 

77. 14 ; C. Somayajulu 

78. B. V. Subbaraju 

79. M. Azamuddin 

80. Smt. Zubeda Begum 

81. Smt. A. Shyamala Devi 

82. G. Jashua 

83. Smt. H. M. Lazarus 

84. S. Sambhu Prasad 

85. S. Ahmadullah Qadri 

86. M.NarsingRao 

87. P. Suryachandra Rao 

88. K. Koti Reddy 

89. G. V, Sesha Sastry 

90. A. Venkatasubbarao alias 
Chakrapani 


Local 

Authorities 


yy 


yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


yy 


yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Teachers 

»» 

yy 


yy 

Graduates 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Nominated 

yy 
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tNDiA 1968 


budget of the government of ANDHRA PRADESH 


(ON revenue ACCOUNT) 

(In lakhs pf rupees) 


Major H;ad 

1 Budget 

1 Estimates 
1967-6S 

! Revised 
Estimates 
1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

196.8-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

TaMcs on Income oilier ihan Corporation 

Tax 

Estate Duty 

Land Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

OtherTaxes and Duties 

Irrigation, Navigation. Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services . . _ 

Civil Administration 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) 

Contribution andMisccllancous Adjustmcnt‘ 
between Central and State Governments 
Extraordinary 

9,73-06 

60-61 

15,00-00 

5,00-00 

5,60-00 

l.FO-00 

9,30-00 

33,13-57 

2,83-95 

2,29-67 

26,47-53 

9,62-98 

1 1,15-02 

4,85-66 

44,23-68 

9,73-06 
60-61 
7,01 -50 
15,48-70 

5.6- 1 -ai 
5,59-58 
1,80-00 
9.50-00 

34,23-00 

3,04-04 

7,49-41 

27,26-10 

11,53-96 

1.06- 69 
2,94 -.89 

48,36-33 

0.28 

10,96-95 

62-00 

12.77- 57 
16,57-31 
6,41-79 
5,79-58 
1,82-55 

10,73-00 

35.48- 00 
3,19-50 

7,25-80 

28,37-56 

11.49- 70 

1,04-70 

2,64-50 

43.78- 96 
0.54 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

1,71,65-73 

1,91,32-19 

; 1,99.00-41 

. REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

Revenue Account of Irrigation. Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

Debt Services (net) 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police .. .. j 

Scientific Departments 

Education ' 

Medical 

Public Health ' ' 

Agriculture 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 

6,32-30 

22,97-64 
28,30-46 
11,34-99 
1,87-46 
84-05 
8,95-80 
26-75 ! 
33,91 -26 

11.62- 63 
5,17-29 
6,51-66 

3.54- 83 
2,03-37 
1,66-15 
8,16-47 

9.54- 27 

16.63- 87 

4,70-61 

6,68-00 

24,28-49 

28.35- 58 

12.36- 29 
1,92-17 

96-76 

9,53-72 

24-89 

33,93-78 

11.25-89 

6.20-16 

7,91-53 

3,96-56 

2,13-36 

1,46-02 

8,52-45 

9,84-28 

20,09-59 

4,20-48 

1 

6.75- 11 

25,67-47 
31,33-25 
12.30-13 
2,01-93 
95-25 
10,15-09 
27-14 
34,08 54 
11,83-44 

552 -ss 

6.75- 16 
3.22-44 
2,14-21 
1,35-63 

; 9,17-49 

9,82-25 

27.14-33 

4,44-99 

GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

1,84,41-86 

1,93,90-60 

2,04,67-13 

SURPLUS (-f ) DEFICIT (_) ON REVENUE 
ACCOUNT 

(— )12.76-13 

(— )2.5S-4l 

(— )5,66-72 












ASSAM 


Area : 2,03,399 sq. km.* Population : 1,22,09,330* Capital .IShillong 

Principal languages : Assamese and Bengali 


Governor : B. K. Nehru 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS! 


Ministers 

B. P. Chaliha 


K. P. Tripathy 

C. S. Tcron ... . . 

J. B. Hagjer ' .. 

M. M. Choudhury 

R. C. Barua 

L. P. Goswami 

Biswadev Sarma . . 

Kit 

Satindra Mohon Dev 

M. N. Hazarika . . 
Abdul Matlib Mazumdar 


Portfolios 

Chief Minister, Appointments, Home, Political, 
General Administrations, Information and 
Public Relations, Minority Affairs, Tourism, 
Town and Country Planning, Transport, 
Municipal Administration, Public Works 
(Roads and Buildings), Planning and 
Statistics, Co-ordiaation and matters not 
allotted to any othar Minister. 

Finance, Labour. 

Tribal AfBiirs and Welfare of Backward 
Classes and Soil Conservation. 

Education 

Revenue, Forests, Flood Control and Irrig a- 
tion and Parliamentary Affairs 
Supply, Trade and Commerce and Excise 
Agriculture, Panchayats, Community Develop- 
. ment and Co-operation 
Industries (including Cottage Industries), 
Power (Electricity), and Mines and Minerals 
Health, Relief and Rehabilitation, Registra- 
tion, Printing and Stationery 
Jails, Khadi and Village Industries, Sericulture 
and Fisheries. 

Law, Political Sufferers and Social Welfare 


’ Ministers of State ' 

Syed Ahmed Ali . . . , . . . . Education and Wakfs 

Smt. P. IL Gohain Social Welfare, Relief and Rehabilitation 

P. K. Choudhury Transport and Parliamentary Affairs 

U.N. Hazarika Community Development and_ Panchayats 

^taf Hussain '.Mazumdar . . . . Public Works (Roads and Buildings) 

Ranendra Basumatari Revenue, Forests, Tribal Areas and other 

Backward Classes 


Deputy Ministers 


S.S, Terang .. Tribal Aflairs and Welfare of Backward 

^diramDutta .. Agriculture 

v-natra Gopal Karmakar , .. Labour 

Chief Secretary 

A. N. Kidwai 


HIGH COURT OF ASSAM AND NAGALANDf 

Chief Justice S.K.Dutta 

• . . . . P. K. Goswami, M. Pathak, S. Sen 

navocate-Ceneral .. B.C. Barua 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION!, 

Chairman S.N. Barkataki 

.. R. Thanhlira 

including NEFA of which area is 81,426 km. and population is^3, 36,558, 
tAs on July 25, 1968. 
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AREA, POPUIiAXION AND HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS 


District 

Area 

(in sq. km.) 

Population 

Headquarter 

1. Cachar 

2. Darrang 

3. Garo HUls 

4. Goalpara 

5. Kamrup .. ' 

6. Lakhimpur 

7. Mizo Hills 

8. Nowgong .. 

9. Sibsagar 

10. United Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

11. United Mikir and North Cachar Hills . . 

12. Kameng Frontier Division (NEFA) 

13. Lohit -do- ... . ; 

14. Siang -do- 

15. Subansiri -do- . 

16. Tirap -do- 

6,962 
8,725 
8,081 
10,380 
9,853 
12,759 
21,067 
5,613 
8,944 
14,364 
- 15,225 

14,165 
23,462 
21,229 
15,500 
7,070 

13,78,476 

12,89,670 

3,07,228 

15.43,892 

20,62,572 

15,63,842 

2,66,063 

12,10,761 

15,08,390 

4,62,152 

2,79,726 

69,913 

36,050 

1,08,914 

62,090 

59,591 

Silchar 

Tezpur 

Tura 

Dhubri 

Gauhati 

Dibrugarh 

Aijal 

Nowgong 

Jorhat 

Shillong 

Diphu 

Bomdila 

Tezu 

Along 

Ziro 

Khonsa 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

Deputy Speaker ; Mahi Kanta Das 


Speaker : Vacant 


CACHAR 

1. Badarpur ; Moulana Abdul Jalil 
Chowdhury (Con.) 

2. Borkhola ; Altai Hossain Mazuroder 
(Con.) 

3. Dholai (i?) ; Jatindra Mohan Borb- 
huiya (Ind.) 

4. HaUakandi : Abdul Matlib Mazumdar 
(Con.) 

5. KarimganJ North : Rothindra . Nath 
Sen (Ind.) 

6. KarimganJ South (R) ; Prafulla Chou- 
dhury (Con.) 

7. Katigora : A. K. Nurul Hoque (Con.) 

8. KatUcherra : Tazammul M Laskar 
and.) 

9. Lakhipur : Mere Chauba Singha (Con.) 

10. Patharkandi : Matilal Kanoo and.) 

11. Ratabari : Bishwanath Upadhyaya 
(Con.) 

12. Silchar : Satindra Mohon Dev (Con.) 

13. Sonai : M. Moinul Haque Choudhury 
(Con.) 

14. Udharband : Jagannath Sinha (Con.) 

DARRANG 

15. Balipara : Biswadev Sarma (Con.) 

16. Biswanath : Kamakhya Prasad Tripatbi 
(Con.) 

17. Dalgaon : Surendra Chandra Baruah 
(Con.) 

18. DhekiaJuU : Smt. Puspalata Das (Con.) 


19. Gohpur : Bishnu Lai Upadhyaya (Con.) 

20. Kalaigaon : Dandi Ram Dutta (Con.) 

21. Mangaldai : Md. Matlebuddin and.) 

22. Missamari : Mohi Kanta Das (Con.) 

23. Panery : Hiralal Patwary (Ind.) 

24. Rangamati (R) : Naknl Ch. Das 
(Con.) 

25. Sootea : Narayan Ch. Bhuyan (Con;) 

26. Tezpur Bishnuprasad Rava and.) 

27. Vdalguri (R) ; Bahadur Basumatary 
(Con.) 

GARO HILLS 

28. Baghmara (R) : Vacant 

29. Dainadubi (r) Vacant 

30. Phulbari (R) ; Vacant 

31. Tura (R) : Vacant 

GOALPARA 

32. Abhayapuri (R) : Kandarpa Narayan 
Banikya and.) 

33. Bijni : Golak Ch. Patgiri (Con.) 

34. Silasipara : Gaisuddin Ahmed and.) 

35. Bongaigaon : Mathura Mohan Sinha 
(Con.) 

36. Dhubri : Syed Ahmed All (Con.) 

37. Dudnai (R) : Sarat Ch. Rabha (CPI) 

38. Cauripur : Md. Azad Ali (PSP) 

39. Goalpara East : Benoy Krishna Ghose 

and.) 

40. Goalpara West : Shahadat Ali Jotder 
(PSP) 


•As on July 25, 1968. Abbreviations ; Indian National Congress (Con); Swatantra 
P^ (SWA); Communist Party of India (CPI); Communist Party of India (Marxist) : 
(CPI-M); Praja Socialist Party (PSP); Samyukta Socialist Party (SSP); Independent 
and.); Reserved (R); Revolutionary Communist Party of India (RCPI). 
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“■ssr ■ ssiissss 

42. Gossaigaon • ^ g ^ Manjula Devi _ t <; 

Ari Kakraihar East ■ _ ^20 HILLS, 


(ina.; , Mntmus lUQu 

42. Gossaigaon • ^ g ^ Manjula Devi 

43. Kokrajhar East . 

(Con.) /ns ; Ranendra Basu- 

.44. Kokrajhar West ; 

■ matari (Con.) -ghirul Islam dod.) 

.45. Manknchar^ Uttam Chandra Brahma 
4,.SS’s.to™'-Bazl»lDasilCC0..)l 

ma«' rendra‘'»th''Dtl 

49 Barawt (i<) • 

50 £S« ^ Dr. Sorondra Na.h Das 

5 ,/BU.r : Dlrararndhar aroudhur, 

(Con.) Choudhury (Con.) 

' ■ t Sai^'cSrlsteoker Bhat.achnma 

II cS»" 

//^yvn ^ XXrt'hjlTl 


MIZO HILLS, 

88. Limgleh (.R) ■ vacani 

KOV/GONG . 

80. J!«r;,«W»r : K.hoiam Hazank 

9J. Skk) : Matend,a»tl>H.z.anka 

„. SSm ■■ 
t S:»»S3p”; 

94. Si Cbaadra Goswaaai 

95. Sloristo'.l MteS'* rSS” SS™ 

find ) ' I 96. Ltimdmg ■ aanna 

« ■'S'J'Rbi'i”" auudhury era ■' 

56 E»< S ?9. S* aSSus'S^ 

t S Xf 101. Vaoaa. 

S', fallia : l SIBSAGAR rhaliha (Con.) 

•■ P"””" *™“ lira 

" feSSsbu^ldte Bar.a. lOA ?-« 

Sd'gSLl : Abal. Kate “ii™’™ , 06 . S "y.lJ'igScCo?.)' ’ , 

55. BtartacW : Bhubanea™! Barman lj7, f S?Sb5^'5 

aaB-m • Kamini Mobar. S”™” '®' G»i“ Sa'oSoi (Con-') 

:Ha., : — 

n adbar Bora (Ind., iUSK i SSS'^b (Cte) 

UK.TBD ^ HlklB 

,5. Sa;l : Kotesb Mob.n 11|- WU. 

,4. g»or : Romasb Cb. Barooab ; iTW 

,5. S') 1 J*0"''tal“Si (SoO >“'■ “"‘■® ^ CACHAK 
S'r • “SmJs &S(gS DWT® MIKIR At® HORT 
'Tft : Smt. Lily Sen p, \ HILLS 


/O. xjuum j T^-nrifn CiOGOl ; 

77. Jw«r : (Co".-> 

78. Uhowal : Smt. Lily ben o 

79. Moran : Smt. Padma Kumari 

(Con.) /pN . ■Rhupen Hazatiha 

80. Naoboicha (B) . Jinupt-u 

(Ind.) . r-nhinda Chandra 

• 81. North Laklnmpur : GoPmad 

Bora (Con.) Ha2arika 

82. Salkhowa : Devendra Hatn na 

(Con.) 


fR) • Dhaniram RonsPi 

123 Baithaiangso {R) ■ rmn') 

(Con.) tj-i sai Terang (Con.) 

124. Bokajan (R) •_ f b. Hagjer.(<;°^^].ron 

125. Haflong (.R) - ^ . chatrasmg Ter 

126. Howraghat W _ 

(Con.) 
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isnu 1958 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 
(ON RFAT-SUE ACCOUNT) 

(In lakhs o 


ntpfcs}} 


Major Head 


I REVENUE RECEIRTS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

Tax 

Estate Duly 

Land Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services 

CMI Administration .. 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) .. .. .. 

Miscellaneous (net) 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central and State Govern- 
ments 

Extraordinary 


GRAND TOTAD-REVENUE RECEIPTS 


Budget 

Hstimates 

1967-68 

Kevised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget ' 
Estteiics 
1968-69 

7,48 -86 

» 

7,36 '2S 

6,87-18; 

17-71 

10-69 

19-02 

5,82-98 


6,17 -961 

2,55 -69 

tSm 

2.62-65, 

99 -96 


1,00 '61 

2,81 -66 

SS 

3,10-35 

11-65 

11-65 

14*32 

1,97-34 

1,60-57 

1,65-35 

10,16-78 

10,24 -IS 

! 10,59 -72 

1,57-99 

1,47-34 

1,59-48 

2-76 

4-03 

5-42 

51 '64 

57-00 

34 '60 

2,15-65 

2,15-74 

2,42-65 

31-25 

31-25 

32-67 

3,08 -86 

3,09 -30 

3,21 -19 

46,95-67 

50,51 *77 

1 

49,98-98 

86,76 -45 

90,15-27 

90,30-17 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue .. 
Revenue Account of Irrigation. Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

Debt Scrsaccs (net) 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice .. 

Jails 

Police 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture and Rural Development.. 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Worte 


GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT .. 


3.49-31 


1,76-50 

11,42-36 

I, 80-77 
34 -63 
44-65 

10,28-79 
10-70 
15,67 -12 
3.59 -93 
2,56-92 
5,64 -61 
1,36-93 
SS -24 
1,29-03 
2,32-09 

II, 84-16 
9,19 -IS 


4.04-51 


88.10 -40 


SURPLUS (-P) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVE- 
NUE ACCOUNT 


(— )1,33-9S 


3.69-22 


4,08-41 


2,18-80 
12,83 -02 
1,91 -37 
39-82 
48-07 
9,68 -so 
10-70 
15,95-15 
3,72-81 
2,61 -27 
5,62-57 
.1,43-04 
87-74 
1,32-55 
2,34-56 


1,60-71 
12,65-31 
2,20 -93 
50-34 
48-46 
10,03 -63 
15-54 
17,49-47 
4,16-35 
2,49-26 
5,69 -78 
1,59-45 
93-42 
1,24-32 
2,53-02 


11,73-07 

9,24-97 

4,10-56 


12,27-92 

8,97-02 

2,74-42 


90,28-09 91,67-76 


(— )12-S2 I (— )1.37-59 
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1 1 . I’omcn 

» K 

• » 

11. W2 

30.84.1 2R 

S’itfnm 

12. R.^nchi 

• « 

« • 

1S.252 

21.38.565 

Ranchi 

13. Saharw 

« « 


5.420 

n.23,5(-6 


14. Santal P.irg.ao.'si 


f • 

14.151 


Dymk.i 

15. Saran .. 


• • 

6.01 : 

35.84,918 

Chapra 

16. Shaltabacl 

• • 


11.427 

.32,18,017 

Atr.ah 

17. Singlibhurn 

• * 


13.446 

20,49.91! 

Chaib-asa 


•As on May 28, 1968, 
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INDiv 1958 


LHGISLATIVF 

C/inIrman ; Vacant 

3. A. A. Mohd. Noor L^r^inKitivc 

Assembly 

2. Sami Nadvi .. 

3. Ram Kripal Sinlia 

4. Baburam H:ml>rom f. 

5. Ram Sunder Das .. 

G. Bhoia Prasad Sinidi •• 

7. Braj Mohan Singh >• 

8. Chandrika Ram .. 

9. Shankar Dayal Sinha .. 

10. Gajandra Prasad Sinha ,, 

11. IndradeeP Singh ,, 

12. Jagannalh Sarkar 

13. Jag.’shwar Mandal „ 

14. Jagjshwar Prasad Khalish „ 

15. Jagannath Singh 

16. Jamuna Prashad Singh ,, 

17. Justin Richard 

18. Kisto Kalinath Sahdeo „ 

19. Sunil Mukherjee „ 

20. Maheshwari Prasad Singh „ 

21. Mungcri Lai 

22. Pashupaii Singh ,, 

23. Rajandhari Singh „ 

24. Ramyan Ali 

25. S.mt. Rajashwari Saroj 

D.15S 

26. Ram Goblnd Singh „ 

27. Ram Khelavan Singh „ 

28. Smt. Ram Pyari Djvi ,, 

29. Ram Raj Jajsvarc ■> 

30. Abdul Gafoor 

31. Subadh Narayan Vadav „ 

32. Sudama Mishra „ 

33. Thcodoic Badra ,, 

34. Upendra Nath Jha „ 

35. Amanat Ali Local 

Authorities 

36. Biidyanath Panjiar „ 

37. Baer Naray,an Chand 

38. B. M. Agganval „ 

39. Dav Sharan Sinha „ 

40. Dinash Kum,ir Singh „ 

41. Gtilzar Prasad 

42. InJra Kumar • ,, 

43. Smt. Kishori Devi 

44. Krishna Mohan Pyarc Singh ,, 

45. Kumar Jha 

46. Musai Naik „ 

47. Nagjshwar Singh „ 

•As on June 1, 1968, 


COUNCIL* 

Dtpttly Chnhniaii : ThcodorcRodra , 

48. N'.ar.oy.'in Pr.ts.ad Singh Loc.il 

49. Niiesli'.v.ir Pr.asad Authorities 

50. NiiruMnh S dieb „ 

51. S.mt. Prabiiav.ui Gupt.i • 

52. Prithi Chand Ki-ku 

,53. Radiia Kri^hm Prasad Singh ,, 

54. Rnghu Nath Dass „ 

55. Ram-iitan.I Singh 

56. Ram Bilash Sh.irma 

57. Tarachand D.iruka ,. 

58. Rime'.lnvar P/.isad 

59. R-im Lakh.an P.indey 

60. Tape'.hwar Dev ,, 

61. Ram Ratan Ram ,. 

62. R.N. Rao 

63. Smt. Sar.assvati Devi 

64. Sheo Shankar Kanodia ,, 

65. Siibodh Kumar Sen ,, 

66. Sved Nazir Haider 

67. Knshinalh Giipt.a ,, 

68. Vishnu Shank.ar .. 

69. Anil Kumar Sen Graduates 

70. Uarendra Prasad Jha „ 

71. Lokesh Nath Jha 

72. Purnendu Narayan Singh „ 

73. Rnm.ishraya Pr-tsad Singh 

74. Ram Ishwar Singh ,, 

75. Ravaneshssmr Mishra „ 

76. Jaganath Mishra „ 

77. Sliivchandra Jha Tc-achers 

78. Baij Nath Rai ' 

79. Bindeshw.ir Mishra 

80. Brinda P.oasnd Ral ,, 

81. Jlargaiiri Tiwari „ 

.82. Kailash Singh ,, 

53. Mahendr.i Prasad ,, 

84. Padmdev Narayan Sharm.a ,, 

85. Smt. Ahmedi Sattar Nominated 

86. Smt. Anise Imam ,, 

87. Chintamani Sar-w Nath 
Shah Deo 

8S. B. P. Sinha 

89. F.azUir Rahman „ 

90. G.auri Shankar Dalmia ,. 

91. 3iidev Prasad ,, 

92. Mathura Prasad Singh „ 

93. Harman Lakra ,, 

94. B. P. Mandal 

95. Smt. Parvaii D;vi „ 

96. Shrikant Thakur Vidyalankar 


BTHAa 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(/rt lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 


■ 


Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

12,21 -59 


14,58 -76 

Tax . . . . . . • • • . 

12,44 -52 

Estate Duty 

1,06-56 

61 -06 

44-00 

Land Revenue (net) 

12,00-00 

3,99 -74 

12,00-00 

State Excise Duties ' 

9,35 -10 

10,07 -12 

10,28 -56 

Stamps 

6,92 -30 

6,92 -45 

7,99 -45 

Forests 

3,15-46 

3,23 -56 

3,62 -76 

Registration ■ 

1,54 -97 

1,57 -89 

1,58 -09 

Taxes on Vehicles . , 

24-10 

30-10 

32 -00 

Sales Tax 

26,06 '40 

30,52 -45 

33,54-54 

Other Taxes and Duties 

6,57 -85 

6,38 -85 

7,00 -00 

Irrigation, Navigation, Emhanlcment and 
Drainage Works (net) 

4,36-94 

3,66 -85 

3,43 -27 

Debt Services 

5.97rl6 

6,05 -36 

6,23 -84 

Civil Administration . . 

17,23 -96 

15,95 -60 

16,45-87 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

83 -64 

90-58 

84-68 

Miscellaneous (net) 

6,90-35 

13,45 -85 

1,35 -78 

Contribution and l^scellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 

41,94-89 

41,18-28 

43,62-10 

Extraordinary 

5-91 

6-57 

6-57 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

1,56,47-18 

1,57,36-83 

1,63,40-27 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

7,97 -96 

8,11 -22 

8,22-66 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

5,75 -48 

7,03 -48 

8,19.78 

Debt Services (net) 

25,24 -88 

26,48 -93 

32,54-66 

General Administration 

4,38 -45 

5,36 -99 

5,33 -47 

Administration of Justice 

1,68 -90 

1,96-72 

2,03 -01 

Jails 

1,77 -4l 

2,18-81 

1,96-44 

, Police . . . ; 

9,00 -49 

10,35 -09 

11,90-19 

Scientific Departments 

50-22 

34-75 

44-63 

Education 

23,73 -69 

24,84 -12 

27,57 -59 

Medical.. .. 

7,49-05 

9,04 -26 

9,88 -42 

Public Health 

3,56 -98 

<49 -29 

4,24 -01 

Agriculture 

18,22 -02 

14,18-21 

14,31 -76 

Animal Husbandry 

3,20 -34 

3,16-52 

3.24-60 

Go-operation ' . 

3,08 -55 

1,83 -45 

1.75-26 

Industries 

2,10-56 

2,04 -05 

2,37-45 

Miscellaneous Departments 

6,90-55 

7,20-05 

6,67-85 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

3,91 -79 

4,40-15 

4,51 -61 

Miscellaneous 

17,45-11 

31,97 -48 

6,76-37 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 

7,89 -32 

7,01 -30 

8,35-84 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT . . 

1,51,91 -75 

1,72,04-87 

1,60,35 -60 

SURPLUS (+) DEHCIT (— ) ON REVE- 




NUE ACCOUNT.. .. 

(+)4,55 -43 

(— )14,68 -04 

(+)3,04-67 


7DPD/68— 14 
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INDIA 1968 


GUJARAT 


Area : 1,87,091 sq. km. Population : 2,06,33,350 Capital : Ahmedabad 

Principal language : Gujarati 


Governor : Shriman Narayan 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS* 


Ministers 

Hitendra Kanaiyalal Desai 


Thakorbhai Manibhai Desai . . 


Babubbai Jashbbai Patel 

Jashwantrai Nanubhai Mehta 
Gordhandas Ranchhoddas Chokhawaia . . 
Fatehsinhrao Pratapsinhrao Gaekwad 
Premjibhai Bhawanjibhai Thacker . . 


Shantilal Ranchhoddas Shah 
Clumanbhai Jhvabhai Patel . . 


Deputy Ministe’s 
Madhavlal Bhailal Shah 


Smt. Urmilabcn Premshanker Bhatt . . 

Jairam Anandfahai Patel 

Shantilal Swarupchand Shah 
Htmatbhai Mathurbhai Rajwadi 
Parmananddas Jiwabhai Oza 

Parliamentary Secretaries to the Chief 
Minister „ 


Portfolios 

Chief Minister, General Administration, 
Planning, Home, Information and Indus- 
trial Policy 

Panchayats, Community Projects, Co- 
operation, Agriculture, Forests and Sar- 
vodaya 

Public Works, Electricity and Civil Supplies 
Finance and Industries 
Education and Mum'cipalities 
Health, Fisheries and Jails 
Revenue, Law and Judiciary’, Ports, Accom- 
modation Control, Printing and Station- 
ery, Gold Control, Repatriates from 
^Mozambique, Burma, Zanzibar and East 
Africa 

Labour, Social Welfare, Prohibition and 
Excise, Rehabilitation and Housing 
Road Transport, Parliamentary Affairs, 
Pubh'c Relations, Sports and Cultural 
Activities 


Agriculture, Panchayats, Co-operation, 
Sarvodaya and Communhy Develop- 
ment 

Public Works (excluding Irrigation) and 
Health 

Home, Information, Irrigation, Electriciiy 
and Civil Supplies 

Revenue 

Social Welfare, Prohibition and Excise, 

Forests and Road Transport 

Ahvarbeg Ahmedbeg Mir^a 

Vinodchandra Chunilal Shah 


Chief Justice 
Judges „ 


Advocate General 


Chairman 

Member 


Chief Secret ar}’ 
F. N. Rana 


— — — P. N. Bhagwati 

V. B. Raju, A. R. Bakshi, 

B. J. Divan, N. K. Vakil, J. B. Mehta, 
M. U. Shah, N. G. Shelat, A. S. Sarela, 
A. D. Desai, J. M. Sheth, V. R. Shah, 
D. A. Desai, B. G. Thakore, B. R. Soro- 
puva 

” — — J. M; Thakore 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMhnSSION* 

— • • . . Fatehali Pulejwala 

— - • — Akabarbhai Nagori 


•As on May 18. 1968. 


CUJARAT 
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AREA, POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS 


District 

Area (in 
sq. km.) 


Headquarters 

1. Ahmedabad .. 

8,552 

. 22,10,199 

Ahmedabad 

2. Amreli 

3,289 

6,67,823 

Amreli 

3. Banas Kantha 

10,454 

9,96,144 

Palanpur] 

4. Baroda 

7,647 

15,27,326 

Baroda 

5. Bhavnagar 

12,048 

11,19,435 

Bhavnagar 

6. Broach 

7,759 

8,91,969 

Broach 

7. Bulsar 

5,197 

N.A. 

Bulsar 

8. Dangs 

1,778 

71.567 

Ahwa 

9. Gandhinagar 

649 

N.A. 

Gandhinagar 

10. Jamnagar 

10,921 

8,28,419 

Jamnagar 

11. Junagadh 

10,843 

12,45,643 

Junagadh 

12. Kaira 

6,788 

19,77,540 

Kaira 

13. Kutch 

44,203 

6,96,440 

Bhuj 

14. Mehsana - . . 

10,963 

16,89,963 

Mehsana’] 

15. Panch Mahals 

9,029 

14,68,946 ' 

Godhra § 

16. Rajkot 

11,882 

12,08,519 

Rajkot 

17. Sabar Kantha 

7,364 

9,18,587 

Himmatnagar 

18. Surat 

7,348 

24,51,624 

Surat 

19. Surendranagar 

10,377 

6,63,206** 

Surendranagar 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

Speaker : Raghavji T. I.euva Deputy Speaker : Vasantlal V. Mehta 


AHMEDABAD 

1. Asanra : Manharlal Tuljashanker 
Shukla (Con.) 

2. Bavla (R): Devjibhai Sadabhai Par- 
mar (SWA) 

3. Doiiapiir-Kazipur; Trikamlal Jamna- 
das Patel ^Con.) 

4. Das Kroi : Vadilal Lallubhal Mehta 
(Ind.) 

5. Dehgam : Manharbhai Chandulal 
Shah (SWA) 

6. Dhandhuka : Vinubhm Bhagvandas 
Kotdawala (SWA) 

7. Dholka ; Kantilal ' Fulchandbhai 
Ghiya (Con.) 

8. Ellis Bridge : Ratilal Khusaldas 
Patel (Ind.) 

9. Jamalpur ; Abdulrahim Tajuji Kun- 
diwala (Ind.) 

10. Kalapur ; Manubhai Harilal Palkhi- 
.wala (SSP) 

11. Kankaria (R) : Jashingbhal Govtnd- 
bhai Parmar (Con.) 

\2. Khadia: Martandray Gangashankar 
Shastri (PSP) 

13. Naroda ; Virumal Khusaldas Tara- 
chandaui (Con.) 

14. Rakhial : Sh'antilal Ranchhoddas 
(Con.) 

15. Sanand : Dahyabhai B. Jadav (Con.) 

IS.Sbahpur: Somabhai C. Desai (IP) 

17. Viramgam ; Govindbhai Haribhai 

Patel (Con.) I 


AMRELI- 

18. Amreli : Narsinhdas Gordhandas 
Gondhiya (Con.) 

19. Babra : Jinabhai Devraibhai Kansa- 
gra (Con.) 

20. Dhari-Kodimr (R): Ra^avji Tho- 
bhanbhai Leuva (Speaker) 

21. Lathf : Smt. Sumitraben Hariprasad 
Bhatt (Con.) 

22. Rajtda : Smt. Sumitraben Hariprasad 
Mehta (Coa.) 

BANAS KANTHA 

23.. Danta: Fuljibhai Doshibhai Patel 
(Con.) 

24. Deesa : Shantilal ■ Swarupchand 

Shah (Con.) 

25. Deodar : Gumansmhji Viramsinh}! 
Vaghela (COn.) 

26. Dhanera ; Balashanker Jeshauker 
Joshi (SWA) 

27. Kankrej ; Jayantilal VirchaEd Shah 
(Con.) 

28. Palanpur : Anandlal Chimanlal 
Mehta (Con.) 

29. Radhanpur : Raysinhii K. Jadeia 
(Con.) 

30. Vav (R); Jagatabhai Puratabhai 
Parmar (Con.) 

BARODA 

31. Baroda City : Chandrakant Muljibhai 
Parikh (SWA) 

32. Baroda Rjiral : Khodubha Abhesinh 
Vaghela (SWA) 


*As on May 1, 1967. Abbreviations : Indian National Congress (Con.); Swatantra 
Party (SWA); Praja Socialist Party (PSP); Maha Gujarat Janata Parishad (JP); Indepen- 
dent 0nd.) ; Reserved (R) ; Samyukta Socialist Party (SSP). 

‘‘Includes population of Bulsar district for which separate figures are not available. 
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WDU 1968 


33. Cliliota Udaipur Bhaijibhaij 

Garbadhai Tadvi (Con.) I 

34. Dabhoi : Naraharilal Isvarlal Puro-{ 
hit (SWA) 

35. Jetpur (R) : Mantkbhai Somabhaij 
Tadvi (SWA) 

36. Karjan (R): Nasjibhai Govmdbhai 
Arya (Con.) 

37. Naswadi (R): Parshotambhai Uked- 
bhai Bhil (Con.) 

38. Padra ; Jashwantlal Saubhagyachand 
Shah ((Don.) 

39. Raopura : Sanatkumar Maganlal 
Mehta (PSP) 

40. Sankheda : Chimanbhai Jivabhai 

Patel (Con.) i 

41. Savli : Mamlal Asharam Shah 
(Con.) 

42. Sayaji Gan ] : Fatesinhrao Pratap- 
sinhrao Gaekwad (Con.) 

43. Waghodia : Mang^das Gordhandas 
Pola ((Don.) 

BHAVNAGAR 

44. Bhavnager ; Pratapray Terachand 

Shah (Con.) : 

45. Botad : Prawnchandrasiniji Gam-' 

bhirsinhii ((Don.) i 

46. Gadhada: Ranjitsinjhi Bhavsinhii 

Gohil (SWA) ‘ I 

47. Ghogho: Dhirajlal Bakordas Mehtai 

(Con.) ' 

48. ^“^f^^g^^Bhagvanbhai Kanjibhai 

49. Mohuva : ChhabUdas PraEjibh^' 

Mehta ((Don.) ' 

50. Poliianai Dalsukhbhai Jerambhai 
Pftel ((Don.) 

fi- ■ Manubhai Pancholi (Con ) 

52. Talaia ; Shivabhadrasinji Krishna- 
kiunarsinhji Gohil (SWA) 

BROACH 

53. Ankleswar : Amrutlal Ambalal Patel 

(Con«) 

54. Broach : (Dhandrashanker Manishan- 
ker Bhatt ((Don.) 

55. Dcdiapada JR): ChunUal Bijalbhni 
Vasava (SWA) 

56. Jambuiar : Vinodchandra C3mnaal 
onan fCon.) 

57. khagadia (R); Jinabhai Ramsane- 

-r® bhai V^va (Con.) 

V Himatbhai Mathur- 
6hai Rajwadi (Con.) 

(Cm)' Motflal Kansara 

BULSAR and DANGS 

S%spV Govindbhai^ 

K'shavbhai Ratanj'i Patel] 

Anmaben Gam 
bh.rbhai Patel (Con.) ^ 

■ Bahadurbhai 
Kuthabhai Patel (Con.) 

65. Gonsaibhai Chhibabhai 


66. Mota Pondha (R); Ramubhai Balu- 
bhai Jadav ((Don.) 

67. Navsari : Suleman Yusuf Unia 
(Con.) 

68. Pardi (R); Uttambhai Harjibhai 
Patel ((Don.) 

69. Umbergaon (R): Satubhai Devn- 
bhai Thakaria (Con.) 

GANDHINAGAR 

70. Gandhinagar ; Shamalbhai Lallubhai 
Patel (SWA) 

JAMNAGAR 

71. Alia : Shambhubhai Devil Patel 
(Con.) 

72. Dwarka ; Kcshubhai Gokaldas Rai- 
chura (Con.) 

73. Jamjodhpur : Nathalal Premiiabhii 
Patel (SWA) 

74. Jamnagar : IJladhar Pranjivan Patel 
(SWA) 

75. Jodia : Chandrasinhji DeepainhK 
Jadeja (SWA) 

76. Kalavad ; Bhanji Bhimii Patel 
(Con.) 

77. JChambhalia : Dvrarkadas Vithaldss 
Barai (SWA) 

JUNAGADH 

78. Junagadli : Prabhalil Kanji Dave 


9 . i?"-' 


79. Keshod ; DharmsiDhbhai Davabhai 
Patel (SWA) 

• Becshar Bhagvanji Gajer* 

(w WA} 

81. J^Iia ; Kanjibhai Kacharabhai Mori 
(Con.) 

82. Manavadar (R); Manharbhai Aim- 
bhai Chavda ((Don.) 

cV ^° 1 srol : Naran Pala Gadhia (Ml 

84. Porbundar : Popatlal Davabhai Kak- 
kad (Con.) 

85. Somnaih : Keshar Bhacwan Dodia 
(SWA) 

86. Una ; Parmananddas Jivabhai Oza 
(Con.) 

87. Visavadar: Kurji Dunear Patel 
(SWA) 

KAIRA 

'■ Shankcrbhai Desaibhai 
Vaghela (Con.) 

89. Balasinor : Natvarsinhji Kcshrisinhji 
Solanki (SWA) 

90. Bhadran ; Madhvsinh Fulainh 
Solanki (Con.) 

91. Barsad : Ramanlal Dhanabhai Patel 
(Con.) 

92. Qambay ; Madhavlal Bhailalbhai 
Shah ((Don.) 

93. Kapadwanj : Kasturbhai Nagindas 
Doshi (SWA) 

94. Kathlal ; Abhesinh Kodarbhai Par- 
mar (SWA) 

95. Mahiidha : Amareinh Bhiipatsinh 
\>ghela. (SWA) 

96. Malar (R) ; Smt. Gangaben Amrut- 
lal Vaghela (Con.) 

97. Mehmedahad : Jalamsinhji Himat- 
sinhji Jadav (Con.) 

98. Nadiad ; Babubhai Jashbhai Patel 
(Con.) 
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99. Feilad : Anvarbeg Ahmedbes Mirza 
(Con.) i 

100. Sarsa : Bhailalbbai Dyabhai Patel! 
(SWA) 

101. Sojitra ; Indubhai Chaturbhai Patel 
(Con.) 

102. Thusra : Madhubhai Dadubhar 

Dcsai (SWA) 

103. Vmreth : Udcsinh Virsinh Vadodia 
(SWA) 

KUTCH 

104. Abadasa : Prcmji Bhavanji Thackcrl 
(Con.) 

105. Anjar : Snit. Ninnlaben Hasanand 
Gajwani (Con.) 

106. Bhi/i : Mahipatra Mulsbanker Mehtal 
(Con.) 

107. Mandvi : Zumakhlal Laxamichandl 
Mehta (Con.) 

108. Mttndra (H): Virji Bhimii Dafdal 
(Con.) 

109. Rapar : BhupendrasinEhit Gaisinhit] 
Jadeja (SWA) 

MEHSANA 

110. Chanasma : Bhojalal Kanjibhai Patel' 

(SWA) , ! 

IW.Jotanai Bhailalbbai Manilal Patel 
(SWA) 

112. Kadi (R): Palabhai Narandas Par-i 
mar (SWA) 

113. Kalal ; ArjunanEh Bharatsingh Tha- 
kore (Con.) 

114. Kheralu ; Vasantlal Vriilal Parikh 
(Ind.) 

l^5. Mansa ; Chunibhai Ganesbdas Patel 
(SWA) 

116. Mehsana ; Kantiprasad Jaisbankcr 
Yasnik (SWA) 

117. Patan : Vijaykumar Madhavlal Tri 
vedi (Con.) 

118. Sami ; Karsbanbhai Haribhai Chan 
dhury (Con.) 

119. Sidbpur : Madhavlal Lallubhai 
Padhya (Con.) 

120. Unjlia : Shankerlal Mohanlal Patel 
(SWA) 

121. Vi/apur: Gangaram Chunilal Raval 
(Con.) 

122. Visha^ar : Smt. Sbantaben Bhola- 
bhai Patel (Con.) 

PANCH MAHALS 

123. Devr:adh Baria ; Jaidecpsinhji 
(SWA) 

124. Dohad (R) : Javsinh Mansinh 
Solanki (Con.) _ 

125. G'^dhra : Gaurishanker Dhaneswar' 
Pathak (SWA)_ 

126. Hnlol ; Amarsinh Deepsinh Parmar 
(Con.) 

127. lhalod (R) Smt. Hirabcn Lalchand 
Nenama (Con.) 

128. Kalai : Vijaysinh Bharatsingh ChaU' 
ban (SWA) 

129. Limd! (R): Titabhai Meghjibhai 
Hathila (Con.) 


130. Limkheda (R): VirsinEh Bhulabhai 
Pasaya (SWA) 

131. Lunavada : Kamlashanker Bhulesh- 
war Dave (SWA) 

132. Salia : Ramubhai Jcthabhai Bhatia 
(SWA) 

133. Santrampiir ; Kishorsinhii Kalu- 
sinhji Pannar (Con.) 

134. Sheltra ; Parvatsinfih Dhamirstnh 
Pannar (Con.) 

RAJKOT 

135. Dhoraji : Mohanlal Gokalbhai Patel 
(Con.) 

136. Gondal : Balubhai Harijbhat Patel 
(Con.) 

137. Jaslan : Shlvraikuma)r Khachar 
(SWA) 

138. Jetpur : Naranbhai Kalidas Patel 
(Con.) 

139. Morvi : Vasantlal Vallabhdas Mehta 
(SWA) 

140. Rajkot 1 : Chimanlal Harilal Sbukla 
(JS) 

141. Rajkot II : ManobarsinEhii Pradim- 
mansinhji Jadeja (Ind.) 

142. Tankara : Smt. Vasantben Jaisukh- 
bhai Shah (Con.) 

143. Vpleta : Jairam Anandbhai Patel 
(Con.) 

144. Wankaner : Digviiaysinhji Pratap- 
Rinhji (SWA) 

SABAR KANTHA 

145. Bayad : Lalsinhji Kishorsinhji Rahe- 
war (SWA) 

146. Bhiloda : Ambasbanker Jaduram 
Trivedi (SWA) 

147. Himatnnpar : Daljitsinhji Himat- 
sinhji (SWA) 

148. Idar (R): Manabhai Revabhai 
Bhambhi (SWA) 

149. Khedbrahma (R) ; Jcthabhai Bhnra- 
bhai Rathod (SWA) 

150. Mephraj : Jamubhai Pnnjiram Bhatt 
(SWA) 

151. Modasa ; Naranbhai Shivjibhai Patel 
(SWA) 

152. Prantij ; Narcndrasinh Agarsinhii 
Zala (SWA) 

SURAT 

153. Bardoli ; Bhulabhai Vlthalbhai Patel 
(Con.) 

154. Chorasi : Smt. Urmilaben Preni- 
shanker Bhatt (Con.) 

155. Mahuva (R): Chhotubhai Nathn- 
bhai Rathod (Con.) 

156. Mandvi (R): Parbhubhai Dhanabhsd ' 
Patel (Con.) 

157. Manerol (R): Ramjibhai Rupabhai 
Chaudhri (Con.) 

158. Otpnd : Hitendrabhai ' Kanaiyalal 
Desai (Con.) 

159. Snncadh (R); Bhimsinghbhai Foj- 
sineh Vasava (SWA) 

160. .Surat City E.«f : Gordhnndas Ra*- 
chhoddas Chokhawala (Con.) 
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161. Surat City North : Popatlal Mulshan- 
l:er Vyas (Con.) 

162.. Surat City IVest : Mohaniadhusen 
Abdulsamad Golandaz (Con). 

163 Vyara (J?); Bhimsinghbliai Sivabhai 
Gamit (Con.) 

SURENDRANAGAR 

164. Cbotila : Dharaicncirasinhji Bhadur- 
sinhji Rana (SWA) 


165. Dasada ; Chunilal Popatlal Chud- 
gar (SWA) 

166. Dharansdhra ; H. Patel (SWA) 

167. Limhdi (7?) : Naribhai Pratha- 
bhai Doriya (SWA) 

168. V/adlman : Surcndrasinhji Joravar- 
sinbji Zala (SWA) 
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BUDGET OF, THE GOVERNMENT OF GUJARAT 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(in laklis of rupees) 


Major Head 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

RENTENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 
Tax 

6,98-44 

9,25-59 

7,87-36 

Estate Duty 

30-49 

57-24 

34-25 

Land Revenue (net) . . 

6,98-45 

6,62-70 

7,32-00 

State Excise Duties 

52-67 

55-64 

55-40 

Stamps 

4,00-25 

4,05-97 

'4,32-30 

Forests 

2,21-53 

2,21-53 

2,12-36 

Registration .. 

26-02 

28-32 

30-03 

Taxes on Vehicles 

4,70-70 

4,95-30 

5,35-30 

Sales Tax 

40,06-54 

40,06-54 

45.70-00 

Other Taxes and Duties 

11,68-40 

11,85-20 

13,66-55 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (not) 

1,02-00 

1,25-00 

1.45-56 

Debt Services 

12,93-89 

12,79-64 

14,51-98 

Civil Administration 

10,94-95 

11,33-97 

12,04-22 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

1,43-00 

1,46-00 

1,48-35 

Miscellaneous (net) 

7,90-47 

8,31-40 

7,26-68 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 

41,06-76 

34,97-04 

40.19-71 

Extraordinary .. .. 

0-28 

3-73 

0-93 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 

1,53,04-84 

1,50,60-81 

1,61,52-98 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE I 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

8,38-29 

9,18-95 

10,31-37 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

! 9,07-99 

1 9,53-07 

10,19-63 

Debt Services 

20,76-99 

! 21,82-81 

23.80-17 

General Administration 

3,43-04 

3,50-35 

3,78-47 

Administration of Justice , . . . 

1,34-89 

1,49-6) 

1,46-33 

Jails 

43-43 

40-62 

45-65 

Police 

9,56-64 

9,76-64 

10,62-12 

Scientific Departments 

8-76 

9-51 

12-58 

Education 

24,65-47 

27,74-97 

27,56-44 

Medical . . . . 

6,10-82 

5,58-73 

6,60-74 

Public Health 

5,75-54 

5,24-94 

6,95-74 

Ports and Pilotage 

1,79-78 

1,77-97 

2,14-24 

Dangs District 

1,02-11 

89-02 

1,01-36 

Agriculture 

5,00-12 

5,91-12 

5,73-46 

Animal Husbandry 

2,04-39 

1,67-78 

1,94-94 

Co-operation 

1,47-46 

1,47-95 

1,79-17 

Industries 

1,90-20 

1,77-42 

2,19-51 

Miscellaneous Departments 

5,00-06 

5,10-48 

5,73-62 

Public Worics and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

17,03-07 

10,63-75 

11,39-81 

Miscellaneous 

17,30-24 

19,07-75 

13,51-77 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 

4,58-32 

3,84-37 

4,15-91 

GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

1,46,77-51 

1,46,57-80 

1,51,53-03 

SURPLUS (-f ) DEFICIT(— ) ON REVE- 
NUE ACCOUNT 

(+)6,27-33 

(-{-)4,03-01 1 

[+)12, 99-95 
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KDU 1968 


HARYANA 


Area :** 

Principal language : Hindi 


Papulation : 75,90,543* 


Capital : Chandigarh 


Bansi Lai 


OmPrabhaJain 


Governor : B. N. Chakra\'arty 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERSt 
Ministers PonfoHos 

Chief hCnister, General Administration 

(inciuding Public Relations), Home, Admi- 
, nistration of Justice, Transport, Vigilance. 

Tourism, Legislative, Education, Town and 
Countp' Planm'ng, P.W.D., Public Health, 
Technical Education, Industries and Indus- 
trial Training 

Finance, Planning, Excise and Taxation, 

Revenue, Rehabilitation, Consolidation, 
Language and Cultural Affairs 

Ran Singh Labour and Employment, Printing and Sta- 

tionery, Social Welfare, Welfare of S.G. & 
TM. - Agriculture 

Ram Dhan Gaur Irrigation and Power, Colonization, Forests, 

Fisheries, Animal Husbandry, Dairy 
Development and Wild Life Preservation 
Health, Local Government, Housing and 
Waqf 

P. W. D. B. & R., Architecture, Food and 
Supplies, Sports and Elections 
Development and Panchayats. Co-operation 
and Jails 
Chief Secretary , 

Siroop Krishen 

HIGH COURT OF PUNJAB AND HARYANAt 
Chief Justice Mebar Singh 

_B. Capoor, Harbans Singh, D. K. Maha- 

jan, J. S. Bedi, Shamsher Bahadur, P. C 
Pandit, Gurdev Singh, Jindra Lai, R. 3. 
Narula, ^ S. Sarlcaria. Hans Raj SodK. 
Gopal Singh, Balraj Tuli, Anand Dev 
Koshal and Suijit Singh Sandhawalia 

Advocate — General (Saryand) 

Anand Sarup 

PUBUC SERVICE COMMSSIONt 

Darbari Lai Gupta 

Bhim Singh, Gopi Chand 

area, POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS* 


Khurehed Ahmed 
K. L. Poswal 
Mahabir Singh 


Chairman 

Memkers 


Uistrict 

Area** 

(in sq. km.) 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Ambala ,, 


8,85.785 


2. Gurgaon . . 


Ambala • 

3. Hissar 


12,40.706 

Gurgaon 

4. Jind .. 


15,40,508 

Hissar 

5. Kama! 


4,64,873 

Jind 

6. Mahendra^h 


14.90,430 

Karnal 

7. Rohtak 


5,47,850 

14,20,391 

Narnaul 

Rohtak 


fAs on June 6. 1968 FoIIci^iT^'^Sr,°rt t Census, 

of hEnisters he^ed b'v Rao BirendA the Hhryana Council 

and President’s rule proclaimed dismissed the legislature dissolved 

held in the State m M^y^SS 21. 1967. • Mid-tenn elections were 

S^fre" und^ ^omputS'‘'''’“ the area 


lURVANA 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Speaker : Ran Singh Deputy Speaker : Vacant 


AMBALA 

1. Ambata City : Smt. Lckhwati Jain 
(Cong.) 

2. Ambala Cant : Bhagwan Dass (IS) 

3. ChhachharauU (R) : Prabhu (Con.) 

4. Jagadhri : Rameshwar Dass (Con.) 

5. Kalka : Kishori Lai (Con.) 

6. Mullana (R) : Ram Parkash (Con.) 

7. Naggal : Abdul GhaiTar ICban (Con.) 

8. Naraingarh : Lall Singh (Con.) 

9. Yamuna Nagar : Malik Chand (JS) 

GURGAON 

10. BaUabgarh : Smt. Sharda Rani 
(Con.) 

11. Bawal (R) : Jcesukh (VH) 

12. Faridabad : Kamal Dev (Con.) 

13. Ferozpur Jhirka : Abdul Razzaq 
(VH) 

14. Gurgaon : Maha Bir Singh (Con.) 

15. Hassanpitr (R) : Manohar Singh 
(Con.) 

16. JaUtsana : Bircnder Singh (VH) 

17. Nothin : Hem Raj (Ind.) 

18. Nuh : Khurshcd Ahmed (Con.) 

19. Palwal : Roop Lai Mehta (Con.) 

20. Pataudi '. Ram Jiwan Singh (VII) 

21. Rewari : Smt. Sumitra Devi (VH) 

22. Sohna ; K L. Plswal (Con.) 

mSSAR 

23. Adampur : Bhajan Lai (Con.) 

24. Badopal : Pratap Singh (Ind.) 

25. Banvala (R) : Gordhan Dass (Con.) 

26. Bawani-Khera (R) : Prabhu Singh 
(Con.) 

27. Bhiwani : Banarsi Dass (Con.) 

28. Dabwali (R) : Teja Singh (ind ) 

29. EUenabad : Lai Chand (Ind.) 

30. Fatchabad : Pokar Ram (Con.) 

31. Hand : Hari Singh (Con.) 

32. Hissar : Bnlwant Rai Tayal- (BKD) 

33. Loharu : Smt. Chandrawali (Con.) 

34. Mundhalkhurd : Sarup Singfa (Con.) 

35. Narnaund : Joginder Singh (SWA) 

36. Ron : Har Kishan Lai (Con.) 

37. Sirsa : Prem Sukh Dass (Con.) 

38. Tohana : Harpal Singh (VH) 

39. Tosham : Bansi Lai (Con.) 


JIND 

40. Jind : Daya-Krishan (Con.) 

41. Julana : Narain Singh (SWA) 

42. Kalayat (R) : Bhagtu (Con.) . 

43. Nanvana : Neki Ram (Con.) 

44. Safidon : Satya Narain (VH) 

ICARNAL 

45. Babain (R) : Chand Ram (Ind.) 

46. Gharaunda : Randhir Singh (JS) 

47. Indri : Smt. Prasanni Devi (Con.) 

48. Jundla (R) : Banwori Ram (RPI) 

49. Kaitlial : Smt: Om Prabha Jain 
(Con.) 

50. Karnal : Shanti Prasad (Ind.) 

51. Naidtha : Jai Singh (Con.) 

52. Nilokherl : Chanda Singh (Ind.) 

53. Panipat : Fateh Chand (JS) 

54. Pehowa : Piara Singh (Con.) 

55. Pundri ; Jsbwar Singh /Ind.) 

56. Rajaund (R) : Ran Singh (Con.) 
■57. Sambhalka : Kartar Singh (Con.) 

58. Shahabad : Jagdish Chander (Ck)n.) 

59. Sherhttda : Surjit Singh (Con.) 

60. TItanesar : Om Parkash (Con.) 

MAHENDRAGARH 

61. AtiU : Bircndra Singh (VH) 

62. Badhra : Amir Singh (VH) 

63. Dadri (R) : Ganpat Rai (Con.) 

64. Kanina : Dalip Singh (VH) 

65. Mahendragarh : Hari Singh (VH) 

66. Narnaul : Ram Saran Chand Mital 
(Con.) 

ROHTAK 

67. Bahadurgarh : Partap Singh (Con.) 

68. Baroda (R) : Shyam Chand (VH) 

69. Beri ; Ran Singh (Speaker) 

70. Gohana : Ram Dhari (Con.) 

71. Hassangarh : Maru Singh (Con.) 

72. Jhajjar : Ganga Sagar (Con.) 

73. Kailana : Rajinder Singh (Ind.) 

74. Kalanaur : Sat” Rain Dass (JS) 

75. Kiloi : Ranbir Singh (Con.) 

76. Meham : Raj Singh (Con.) 

77. Rai : Jaswant Singh (Con.) 

78. Rohat (R) : Kanwar Singh (Con.) 

79. Rohtak : Mangal Scin (JS) 

80. Saihmvas (R) : Smt. Shakuntla 
(VH) 

81. Sonepat : Muklitiar Singh (JS) 


*As on July 16, 1968. Abbreviations : Indian 'National Congress (Con,); Swatantra 
Party (SWA); Bharatiya Jana Sangh (JS); Republican Party of India (RPH; Vishal Haryana 
(VH); Independent (Ind.); Bhartiya Kranti Dal (BKD); and Reserved (R) 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF HARYANA 
(ONRE\'ENUE ACCOUNT) 


RE\'ENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

Tax 

Estate Duty ] " j 

Land Revenue (net) . . [ . ] 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps “ 

Forests . . . . ” “ 

Registration [[ 

Taxes on Vehicles .. 

Sales Tax " ” 

Other Taxes and Duties ” " ” 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services . . . . . . ” 

Civil Administration . . . 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) . . . . " ’ 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 

ExS^rnS'*''" • 

GRAND TOTAL— R EVENUE RECEIPTS 

raj^NUE EXPENDITURE " 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . 

Navigation, 

n ^'td Drainage Works 

Debt Services (net) .. ,, 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police . . . , S 

Scientific Departments' 

Education .. .. 

Medical . . 

Public Health . 

Agriculture .. S 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation ” 

Industries " 

Miswllancous Departments !! 

taprowm^nts""'* MisccUaneouS Public 
Miscellaneous 

GRAND TOTAL — FVPPrMrxi-rrmT- 


on re- 

"^CTOU^l^ ON RE^iS^ii" 


2,05-33 

6.86- 98 
11,65-55 

1,90-86 

41-85 

36-47 

2,74-68 

0-45 

10,23-84 

2,25-43 

2,10-26 

3,13-62 

1,03-50 

47-02 

99-82 

1.87- 36 

3,08-51 

6,62-04 

1,57-56 


(/« lakhs of rupees) 



4,62-61 

4,20-91 

9,53-05 

3,43-15 

32-00 

5,92-55 

9,87-77 

0-20 


1,92-43 

6.78- 48 
13,73-64 

1.78- 86 
42-84 
38-91 

■ 2,96-51 
0-40 
10,61-29 
1,80-19 
1,57-44 
2,62-93 
90-48 
42-04 
37-87 
1,38-80 

1.98- 91 

5.99- 58 

1,31-79 


2,43-00 

12-62 

1,36-97 

5,47-37 

2,59-17 

23-00 

52-75 

52-07 

11,88-74 

4,97-27 

4.08- 15 
10,84-63 

5.09- 81 

32-00 

6,58-06 

10,93-01 

0-10 


57,38-82 j 62,16-971 67,98-72 



1,81-900 

41-44 

40-91 

3,20-15 

0-75 

12,50-45 

2,24-40 

1,90-39 

3,84-38 



__J5^13 57,39-39 66,35-27 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


Area : 2,22,870 sq.km.t Population : 35,60,976* Capital : Srinagar 

Principal languages : Kashmiri, Dogri, tfrdu 


Governor : Bhagwan Sahay 


COUNCIL OF MIMSTERS** 


Ministers 


Portfolios 


G.M. Sadiq Chief Minister, Gcnc^il Adiiiinistration, 

Cabinet Work, Civil Secretariat, Services, 
Law and Order, Militia, Police, Civil 
Liaison, Tawaza and Reception, Education 
and Tourism, Libraries, Research and 
Publications, General Records, National 
Cadet Corps, Monuments of State Impor- 
tance, Youth Welfare and Sports, Technical 
^ Training (including Engineering Colleges, 

Medical College and Polytechnics), Indus- 
trial Training Institutes, Agriculture Colleges, 
Ayurvedic and Unani Colleges, Academy 
of Art, Culture and Languages, and 
Field Survey Organisation 

G.L. Dogra Land Revenue and Land Records, Metric 

System of Weights and Measures, Debt 
ConciUation and Compassionate Fund 
Boards. Charitable and Religious Institu- 
tions, Endowments and Jurisdictional Jagirs, 
Evacuee Property, Consohdation of Hold- 
ings, Relief and Rehabilitation, Information 
. and Publicity, Stationepf and Printing, Law 
' and Judiciary, Franchise and Legislation 

D.P. Dhar . . Planning and Statistics, Finance and Budget, 

Banking and Insurance, J. & K. State 
Financial Corporation, Excise and Taxation, 
Food, Supplies and Price Control, Agri- 
cultural Production and Development, in- 
cluding (a) Forests, Games and Fisheries, 
(b) Agriculture and Horticulture, (c) Animal 
Husbandrj', Sheep-Breeding and Sheep Deve- 
lopment, Dairy Farms, Rakhs and Famss, 

(d) Community Development and NES, 

(e) Co-operation, and (f) Irrigation (includ- 
ing Minor Irrigation) 

Mohammed Ayub Khan . . . . Health Sanitoria and Jails, Municipalities, 

Town and Notified Areas, Village Planning 
and Sanitation, Social Welfare, and Sche- 
duled Castes and Backward Classes 

Pecr^Ghias-ud-Din Industries and Commerce, J. & K. Minerals 

and Industries, Geology and Mining, Em- 
ployment Exchanges, Power, Ladakh Affairs, 
Trade Commission and Trade Agencies, 
Labour Administration and Labour Organi- 
sation 

Ranjit Sin^t Jamwal Roads and Buildings, Flood Control, Public 

Health Engineering (Including Water Sup- 
ply), Directorate of Design and Planning, 
Central Purchases and Stores, Housing and 
Transport, J. & K. Project Constructions 
Corporation ‘ 

Ministers of State 

* Ghulam Rasool Kar _ . . Irrigation and Forests 

Abdul Ghani Goni Finance 


♦The population figures exclude populationTof areas under unlawful occupation of 
Pakistan and China, where census could not be held. 

**As on July 15, 1968. ■ 

tincludes area under illegal occupation of Pakistan and China. 
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Deputy Ministers 
Noor Mohammed 
Mufti Mohammed Syed .. 
Mohammed Shafi _ 

Gurmukh Singh ... „ 

Mohammed Din Bandey 
Parma Nand 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

A. A. Zargar 

B. L. Kohistani 
Dharam Pal 


Education and Tourism 

Agriculture and Co-operation 

Animal Husbando’. Community Dcv-clopmeat 
and National I^tcasion Service 

Rehabilitation and Consolidation 
Information and Publicity 
Transport 

Chief Parliamentary Secretary 


Chief Secretary 
P.K. Date 


Chief Justice ^ 
Judges _ „ 

Advocate-General _ 


Chairman 

Members 


high COURT* 

— — _ Murtaaa Fazal Ali 

J.N. Bhat, Jaswant Singh 

— — — Amar Nath Raina 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION* 

- - ~ Raj Kumar Shiv Dev Singh 

- - — Ghulam Mohammed, Ghulam Nabi 


area, POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS 

«q. SV4?8'8f:i^.S.%'‘nEU.wiS^S (4 

Kashmir North (8,581 so km 1 ' ^^mmu (2,971 sq. Im.), 

(2.651 sq. km.), Ladak (I 22 W m ^’-302 SQ. km.), Kathm 

sq. to.). Punch (4,232 so to) rIiJTA, ^'^" 1^^203 ,:q. km.), Muzaffarabad (6,253 
and Udhampur (13,346 sq^.) Tf'bal Territory (2,731 sq. Im.), 

^Pakfs?an and eWna,*^'^^!!^^’ fin” i!"'!?'’ ""^“wful occupation 

by the State Government. ' figures of the distnets are as computed 


District 

Area (in sq. 
km.) 

Population 

Headquar- 

ters 

1. Anantnag _ 

2. Baramulla 

3. Doda .. .. W 

4 . Jammu .. 

5. Kathua„ .. 

6. Ladakh 

7. Pqonch.. " 

8. Srinagar „ 

9. Udhampur „ ” 

5,430-9 

6,568-2 

11,344-7 

3,233-8 

2,651-2 

97,782-4 

4,374-8 

3,121-2 

4,484-9 

6,54,368 

6,04,695 

2,68.403 

5,16.932 

2,07,430 

88.651 

3.26.061 
6,40,411 

2.54.061 

Anantnag 

Baramulla 

Doda 

Jammu 

Kathua 

Lch 

Poonch 

Srinagar 

Udhampur 

AS on July 15, 1968. — 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker : Ghulam Mohammad Mir Rajpuri 


Deputy Speaker : Beli Ram 


ANANTNAG 

1. Anantnag : Shams-ud-Din (Con.) 

2. Bijabehara ; Mufti Mohammad Sycd 

(Con.) 

3. Devsar : Manshcr Nath Koul (Con.) 

4. Kathar : Mohammad Ashraf Khan 
' (Con.) 

5. Kulgam : Mohammed Yaqub Bhat 
(Con.) 

6. Nandi : Abdul Rehman (Con.) 

7. Nanbug : Hassam-du-Din (Con.) 

8. Noorabad : Abdul Aziz Zargar (Con.) 

9. Pahalgam : Makhan Lai Fotedar (Con.) 

10. Pampore : Mubarik Shah Qadiri (Con.) 

11. Pulwama : Sona ' Ullah Sheikh (Con.) 

12. Rajpura : Ghulam Mohammad Mir 

Rajpuri (Speaker) 

13. Shopian : Shamim Ahmed Shamim 
and.) 

14. D-al : All Mohammed Naik and.) 

15. Verinag : Sycd Mir Qasim (Con.) 

BARAMUIA . 

16. Bandipora : Mohammaa Anwar Khan 
(Con.) 

17. Baramulla : Peer Shams-ud-Hia (NQ 

18. Gulmarg : Surindcr Singh (NC) 

19. Handmra : Abdul Gani Lone (Con.) 

20. Havli : Abdul Gani Mir, (Con.) 

21. Karnah : Mohammed Yotinis (Con.) 

22. Kupwara : Mohammed Sultan Tantrey 
(Con.) 

23. Lolab : Ghulam Nabi Wani Sogami 
(Con.) 

24. Pattan : Ghulam Rasool Dar (NQ 

25. Refiabad : Ghulam Rasool Kar (Con.) 

26. Sonawari ; Abdul Aziz Parrey (Con.) 

27. Sopore : Ghulam Nabi Mircha (Con.) 

28. XJri ; Raja Mohammed Muzaffar 
Khan (Con.) 

DODA 

29. Bunihal : Mohammad Akhtar Nizami 
(NC.) 

30. Bhadsrwah (R) .* Jagat Ram Aryan 
(Con.) 

31. Doda : Lassa Wani (Con.) 

32. Inderwal : Abdul' Ghani Gonl(Con.) 

33. Kishatwar : Ghulam Mustafa Ishrat 
(Con.) 

34. Ramhan : Hans Raj Dogra (Con.) 
JAMMU 

35. Akhnoor : Dharam Pal (Con.) 

36. Chhamb : Chhaju Ram (Con.) 

37. Jammu Cantonment : Trilochan Dutta 
(Con.) 

38. Jammu North : Prem Nath Dogra (IS) 

39. Jammu South : Ram Nath (JS) 

40. Jandrah Gharota : Ranjit Singh Jamwal 
(Con.) 


41. March (R) : Guru Ditta Mai (Con.) 

42. Miransahib (Bishnah) (R) : Bhagat 
Chhaju Ram (Con.) 

43. Ramgarh : Dina Nath (Con.) 

44. Ranbirsinghpura : Kulbir Singh (Con.) 

45. Samba (R) i Parma Nand (Con.) 

KATHUA 

46. Basoli : Mahant Ram (Con.) 

47. Billawar ; Randhir Singh (Con.) 

48. Jasmergarh : Girdhari Lai Dogra 
(Con.) 

49. Kathua (R) ; Panjloo Ram (Con.) 
LADAKH 

50. Kargil : Kachoo Moha m mad Beli Khan 
(Con.) 

51. Leh : Sonam Wangyal (Con.) 

POONCH 

52. Darhat : Mohammad Hussain (Con.) 

53. Mendhar : Mohammad Aslam Lisanavi 
"(Con.) 

54. Nomhera ; Belt Ram (Con.) 

55. Poonch : Mir Ghulam Mohammad 
(Con.) 

56. Rajouri : Mirza Abdul Rashid (Con.) 
SRINAGAR 

57. Amirakadal : Ghulam Mohammad 
• Sadiq (Con.) 

58. Badgam : Vacant 

59. Beerwa : Abdul Qudus Azad (Con.) 

60. Chadura .' Ghulam Mohammad Mir 
(Con.) 

61. Crarsharif ; Abdul Qayum (Con.) 

62. Ganderbal : Mohammed Maqbool Bhat 
(Con.) 

63. Habbakadal : Sri Kanth Kaul (Con.) 

64. Hazratbal Mohammed Yahaya Siddiqi 
(NC) 

65. Kangan : Mian Bashir Ahmad (Con.) 

66. Khan Sahib : Abdul Ghani Namtahali 
(Con.) 

67. Khanyar : Ghulam Ahmed Burca ' 
(Con.) 

68. Safakadal ; Vacant 

69. Tankipora ; Noor Mohammed (Con.) 

70. Zadibal J Syed Abdullah Safvi (Con.) 

UDHAMPUR 

71. Gtdabgarh Mohammad Ayub Khan 
(Con.) 

72. Ramnagar (R) ; Chander Lai (Con.) 

73. Reasi ; Bansi Lai Kohistani (Con.) 

74. Tikri ; Shiv Charan Gupta (JS) 

75. Udhampur : Hem Raj Jandial (Con.) 


•As on March 1, 1968. Abbreviations : Indian National Congress (Con.); Bhartiya 
Jana Sangh (JS); National Conference (NQ; Independent and.) and Reserved (R) 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL* 


Chairman : Shiv Narayan Fotcdar Deputy Chairman : Mohammed Shaffi 


1. Amirullah Khan 

Legislative 

19. S. L. Mahajan 

Legislative 

2. Chuni Lai Sharma 

Assembly 

20. Sona Ullah 

21. ‘Sonam Narboo 

Assembly 

3. Dina Nath Sharma 


22. Syed Hussain 


4. D. P. Dhar 


23. Dina Nath Mahajan 

Local 

5. Ghias-ud-Din 

6. Ghulam Mustafa 


24. Vacant 

Authorities 

7. Ghulam Qadir Bhat 


25. Ghulam Ahmed Mir 

Panch’ayais 

8. Gurmukh Singh 


26. Mangat Ram Sharma 


9. Hamam Singh 


27. Vacant 


10. JatinderDcv 

11. Jytoshi Ram Krishan 

12. lichaman Singh CharaUi 

13. Mohd. Amrar Shah 

>» 

28. Vacant 

29. Ghulam Jccliani 

30. MirAlam 

31. Mohammed Shaffi 

>1 

14. Mohd. Din Bandey 


32. Piar Sinch 


1 s. Mohd. Iqbal 


33. Ram Chand Mahajan 


16. Munshi Habib Ullah 


34. Sali-ud-Din Makhdoomi 


17. Piara Singh 


35. Vacant 


18. Shiv Narayan Folcdar 


36. Vacant 

*4 


'As on Match 1, 1968. 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERN^^E^r^ OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


Budget 

. Major Head Estimates 

1967-68 ■ 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes oa Income other than Corporation 

Tax 98-00 

Estate Duty 5-00 

Land Revenue (net) 79-19 

States Excise Duties • , 1,64-00 

Stamps 22-00 

Forests ' ; 4,60-57 

Registration' 5-77 

Taxes on Vehicles ' 40-00 

Sales Tax 1,25-00 

Other Taxes and Duties 75-80 

Irrigation,' Navigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works (net) 1,43-33 

Debt Services' 1,73-27 

Civil Administration 65-35 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) .. .. .. 3,32-84 

Miscellaneous (net) 4,01-37 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
hetween Central and State Governments 25,00-38 
Extraordinary 2-00 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

Debt Services (net) 

General Administration . . . . , . . 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Scientific Departments ' 

Education 

Medical . . . . 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . . 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 


GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNTS.. .. • 


'3,35-27 

2.85- 33 
1,00-00 
1,10-55 

21-99 

11-73 

2.85- 70 
7-19 

6,67-73 

2,46-24 

1,07-06 

2,37-71 

93-45 

42-91 

49-32 

1,36-90 

8,73-96 

15,21-20 

1,20-93 


(7/1 lakhs of rupees) 


Revised Budget 

Estimates Estimates 

1967-68 1968-69 


98-00 

5-00 

79-89 

1,67-00 

25-88 

4,10-00 

5-77 

40-00 

1,33-00 

43-00 

1,32-39 

1,73-94 

61-96 

3,42-86 

4,31-87 

26,99-90 

s 2-00 


GRAND' TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 46,93 - 87 48,52 - 46 


3,28-20 

2,98-14 

50-00 

-1,21-08 

25-52 

11-65 

3.17- 51 
5-27 

6,80-53 

2,48-72 

1,10-16 

2.17- 19 
83-81 
39-08 
43-36 

1,39-18 

8,55-21 

18,34-07 

1,20-30 


1,02-00 

5-00 

85-19 

1,80-00 

26-16 

5,00-00 

5-77 

43-50 

1,53-00 

56-00 

1,55-00 
1,86-67 
, 70-09 

3,64-45 

4,48-47 



3.30- 09 

3,28-50 

2.30- 00 
1,32-18 

28-94 

12-74 

3,41-70 

6-58 

8,00-60 

2,88-84 

1,05-80 

2,56-78 

1,02-76 

46-95 

49-54 

1,54-53 

8,97-75 

12,14-95 

1,26-31 


SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVE- 
NUE ACCOUNT 


52,55-17 55,28-98 54,55-54 


(— )5,61-30 (— )6,76-52 (—)5, 29-72 
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P.THA 195'^ 


KCTAIJ^ 

Am: : 38,869 sij. km. /’n/'u'j/fc.t : I//9 03,TI5 Tfi^'andrum 

Prinrir^l : ^^.•ll.1pt.l'n 


Gmw.-'r; V. Vl'v-sn^^3la!^* 
COUNCIL OP MlNiSTLIU; 


Mir.isifr] 




E.M.S. N:i.mbooJirip.-!J 


Smi. K. R. Gouri 


E. K. Imbichi Il.iv.' 


M. K. Krisliniin 
M. N. Govind-in Nair. . 


T. V. ThomaN 


V. R. Kurup 

P. K. Kunju „ 

C H. Molummfd Koya 
M.P. M. Ahmed Kufikkal 

T. K. Dirakaran 

B. Wellington 

Mathai Manjooran 


Chief MmRter, General Ai!min\tt.'\ti.''n Ir.’.-pf-'.'ion, 
Piattnina. Home (Police. Lifcliim. Ar.ti-er.rrur'.icin.), 
Informatmit an.l RuWicty, AdminiMrriion ofCc.ti 
and Ctimin.al Jintrct, and “.tibixta not tpan.f.nd cLe- 
v,hc:c 

Revcimc (etcludir.p Iter's’.r.-tinn^, lat-.v, !.e};;*'.'.!ior!. 
Pood and CimI Supphn and iitc.al Welfare (catiad- 
in?. Hatijin Wclfatc) 

Traneport and Comnv.inVa'.ion.i (inelii-lin.p, Ponte. P. ft T. 
,md R.ai'.w.a)i3. J'lntor Velur'.r;, J,td«, Archaeology artd 
Mwetitm and Zco 

PofKte, Harikin Weifarr. Cf''.<''r.!',r.lion and Sett’err.-fr.! 
Schenwn and Houdn? fe.tvlDdinj: Indu',lri.i! 

Agriculture, An.in'a! Uuebandry', P.eify tVeclcrtr’C-nl and 
Elatricity 

Induetrice and Comrr/Tcc (including Indui'.rj.'.l Co~ 
PpcraiienL Cement. Iron .and Slec!, Induf.rial I (ninmc. 
>dining .and Geology, Spi'rt< and S;v!n» Aetoriaiion. 

.1 ni'loem and Ccir 

Irrigation, Co-operation (eecludini: Indurtria! Co- 
oper.atiac'.) and DetasAom 

Finance. Insuranear. Registration and Storea Purchise 

Education and Wakft 

Panchapis, Community ntttlopmer.t. Pitherics, nixf 
Village Coutta 

Public Works (Genera! Administration, Jluildinpa and! 
Roads), Tparis.ai.Town Planning, Printing and Station- 
ery, Monicipaliiica and Corporations 

Health. Ajairseda .and Public {(calth Engineering 

Labour, Training and Entp’ojmcr.t, Factorinv and 
Boilers 


Chief Secrrlnry 
M.Gapat Mcr.on 


Chief Justice _ 
Judges . . 


Adrocatc-CcnercJ 


Chairman 

Members 


HIGH COURT* 

— M. S. Menon 

.. P. T. Raman Kiyar, T. C. Raghas-an. M. Madhastan 
Kair, P. Govindan Nair, K. K.*M.ithc\v. V. P. Gop.alan 
Nambiy-ar, T. S. Krishnamoorthy Iyer, M. U, Issac, 
K. Sad.mtivan, V. B. Eradi 
. . P. SubramonianTotli 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION* 

.. M. K. Devassy 

• • ydayabhanu, P. P.^Ummer Koya, E. P. Naraytina 

P'llai, V. K. Kunjan 


•As on^March 15, 1968. 
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AREA. POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS 


District 

Area (in sq. 
km.) 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Allcppcy 


1,809 

18,11,252 

Allcppcy 

2. Cannanore 


5,699 

17,80,294 

Cannanore 

3. Ernakulam 


3,272 

18..59,913 

Ernakulam 

4. Kottayam 


6,250 

17,32,880 

Kottayam 

5. Kozhikode 


6,688 

26,17,189 

Calicut 

6. Palghat 


5,133 

17,76,566 

Palghat 

7. Quilon 


4,849 

19,41,228 

Quilon 

8. Trichur 


2,974 

16,39,862 

Trichur 

9. Trivsindrum .. . 

. 

2,195 

17.44,531 

Trivandrum 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker ; D. Damodaran Potii Deputy Speaker : M. P. Mohammed Jafierkhan 


ALLEPPEY 

1. Alkppey : T. V. Thomas (CPI) 

2. Ambalapuzha : V. S. Achuthanandan 
(CPI-M) 

3. Aranmula : P. N. Chandrasenan 
(SSP) 

4. Aroor-. Smt. K. R, Gouri Thomas 
(CPI-M) 

5. C/ieuga/iriiir : P. G. Purushoiha- 
man Pillai (CPI-M) 

6. Haripad ; C. B, C. Warricr (CPI-M) 

7. Kaliooppara : George Thomas 
(Con.) 

8. Kayamkuiam ‘ P. K. Kunju (SSP) 

9. Kutianad : K, K, Kumara Pillai 
(Ind.) 

10. Mararikidam : S. Damodaran (CPI- 
M) 

\\. Mavclikara : G. Gopinatha Pillai 
(SSP) 

12. Pandalam (R) ; P. K. Kunjachan 
(CPI-M) 

13. Shcrtllalai : N. Prnhhakara Thandar 
(CPI-M) 

14. Thiruvalla ; E. John Jacob (KC) 

CANNANORE 

15. Canmnore : E. Ahmed (ML) 

16. Edakkad : C. Kannan (CPI-M) 

17. Hosdare ; N. K. Balakrishnan (SSP) 

18. Irikkur ; E. P. Krishnan Nambia? 
(CPI-M) 

19. Kasarpod : U. P. Kunikullayya (Ind.) 

20. Kuthuparamba ; K. K. Aboo (SSP) 

21. Madayi-. Mathai Man)ooran (Ind.) 

22. Manjesivar : K. Mahabala Bhandari 
(Ind.) 

23. Nilcswar : V. V. Kunhambu (CPI- 
M) 

24. North Wynad (R) : K. K. Annan 
(CPI-M) 

25. Payyanmir : A. V. Kunhambu (CPI- 
. M) 

26. Pcringalam : P, R. Kurup (SSP) 

27. Taliparamba : K. P. Raghava Podw- 
▼al (CPI-M) 

28. Tcllicherry : K. P. R. Gopalan 
(CPI-M) 


ERNAKULAM 

29. Always : M. K. A. Hamced (Ind.) 

30. Ankamali : A. P. Kurian (CPI-M) 

3 1 . Ernnkulam : Alexander Parambithara 
(Con.) 

32. Karimanoor : M. M Thomas (Ind.) 

33. Kothamangalam : T. M. Mcethiyan 
(CPl-M) 

34. Kunnathumd (R) : M. K. Krishnan 
(CPI-.M) 

35. Mathancherry : M. P. Mohammed 
JalTcrkhan (ML) 

36. Muvattiipuzha : P. V. Abraham 

(CPI) ^ , 

37. Narakkol : A. S. Purusholhman 
(CPI-M) 

38. PaUuruthv : P. Gangadharan (CPI- 


M) 

39. Parur ; K. T. George (Con.) 

. 40. Perumbavoor : P. Oovinda Pillar 
(CPI-M) 

41. Thodupuzha : K. C. Tkichariah (Ind.) 

42. Trippunithrira : T. K. Ramakrishnan 
(CPI-M) 

43. Vadakkekara : E. Balanandan 


(CPI-M) 

KOTTAYAM 

44. Akalaktmaiti : J. A. Chacko (KC) 

45. Changaiwchcrry •, K. G. N. Nam- 
boodiripad (CPI) 

46. Devicolain (R) : N. Ganapathy 
(Con.) 

47. Eltumanoor : P. P. Wikon . (SSP) 

48. Kadiilhiiniihy : Joseph Charirilcattu 
(KC) 

49. Kanjirapally : Mustafa Kamal (CPI- 
M) 

50. Koitayam : M. K. George (CPI-M) 

51. PaJai'. K. M. Man! (KC) 

52. Pecnmdc (R) K. I. Rajan (CPI) 
M) 

53. Poonjar : K. M. George (KC) 

54. PuthupaUy : E. M George (CPI-M) 

55. Udumbauchota : K. T. Jacob (CPI) 

56. Vaikom : P S. Sreenivasan (CPi) 

57. Vazhoor : K. Purushothaman Pillar 
(CPI) 


Abbreviations : Indian National Congress (Con.); Com- 
munis Party of India (CPI); Communist Party of India (Marxist) (CPI-M); Samyukta 

a^) ' Reserwd (R)^^^’ Congress (KC); Indeponden 
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KOZHIKODE 

58. Badagara : M. Krishnan (SSP) 

59. Baliissery '■ A. K. Appu (SSP) 

60 Beypore : K. Chathunny Master] 

(CPI-M) 

61. Calicut I : P. C. Ragbavan Nair| 
(CPI-M) 

62 Calicut II : P. M. Abubaker (ML) 

63. Kalpetta : B. Wellington (Ind.) 

64. Kondotty : Sycd Ummer BaCakih 
ML 

65. Kimriamangalam : V. Kultikrisbnani 
Nair (SSP) 

66 Kutiippuram : C. Mohammed Kntty] 
(ML) 

67. Malappuram : M. P. M. Ahmed 
Kurikkal (ML) 

68. Manjeri (R) : M. Chadaj'an (ML) 

69. Meppayur ; hL K. Kelu (CPI-M) 

70. Nadapuram : E. V. Kumaran (CPI-| 
M) 

71. Nilambur : K. Kunhali (CPI-M) 

72. Perambra ■ V. V Dakshinamurthyl 

(CPI-M) I 

73. Quilandy ; P. Kunhiraman Kidavu 
(SSP) 

74. South JVynad (R) : M. Ramimni 
(SSP) 

75. Tanur : M. Moideenkutty Haji (ML) 
76 Tiruri K. Moideenkutty Haji (ML)^ 

77. Tirurangadi : K. AsTikadarkuttyi 
Naha Haji (ML) 

PALGHAT 

78. Alathur ; R. Krishnan (CPI-M) 

79. Cbitiur : Sivarama Bharathy (SSP) 
SO. Kollengode : C. Vasudeva hlenonj 

(CPI-M) ! 

81. Kuzhalmannam (R) : O. Koran 
(SSP) 

82. Malampuzha : M. P. Kunhiraman 
(CPI-M) 

83. Mankada : C. H. Mohammed Koya 
Haji (ML) 

84. hlannarghat : E K. Imbichi Bava 
(CPI-M) 

85. Ottapalam : P. P. Krishnan (CPI-M) 

86. Palghat: R. Krishnan (CPI-M) 

S7. Paliambi : E M. S. Namboodiripad 

(CPI-M) 

88. Perintalmanna : P. Mohammed Kutty 
(CPI-M) 

89. Ponnani : V. P. Chemkoya Thangal 

(ML) I 

90. Sreekrithnapuram : P. Govinda Pani- 
cker (CPI-M) 

91. Trithala (R): E. T. Kunhan (CPI-M) 
GUILON ^ 

92. Adoor : P. Ramalingom (CPI) 

93. Chadayamangalam : D. Damodaran 
Potti (Speaker) 

94. ChalhannoOT : P. Ravindran (CPI) 
■95. EravipuTam ; R. S Unni (Ind.) 

96. Kanmagapally : Babv John (Ind.) 


97. Konni : P. R: Madhavan Pillai (CPI) 

98. Kottarakara : E. Chandrasekharan 

Nair (CPI) . . 

99. Krislmapuram : P. Unnmnshna PiUai 
(CPI) 

100. Kimdara : P. K. Sukumaran (CPI-M) 

101. Kunnathur (R) : K. Chandrasekhara 
Sastri (Ind.) 

102. Pathanamthiita : K. K. Nair (Ind.) 

103. Patbanapurarn (R) : P. K. Raghavan 
(CPI-M) 

104. Punalur : M. N. Govindan Nair 
(CPI) 

105. Quilon : T. K. Divakaran (Ind.) 

106. Ranni : M. K. Divaltaran (CPI) 

TRICHUR 

107. Chalakudy : P. P. George (Con.) 

108. Chelakara (R) : M. P. Kunhan 
(CPI-M) 

109. Crangar.ore : P. K. Gopalakrishnan 
(CPI) 

110. Guruvayoor : B. V. Seethi Thangal 
(ML) ■ 

111. Irinjalakuda : C. K. Rajan (CPI) 

112. Kodakara ; P. S. Namboodiri (CPI) 

113. Kunnamkulam : A. S. N. Nambissan 
(CPI-M) 

1 14. Mn/o : K. Kamnakaran (Con.) 

115. Manalur •. N. I. Devassy Kuttj' 
(Con.) 

116. Natiika: T. K. Krishnan (CPI-M) 

117. Oltur : Aryan Vasudevan Namboodiri 
(CPI-M) 

118. Trichur : K. Sekharan Nair 

(CPI-M) 

119. Wadakkancherry : N. K. Seshan 
(SSP) 

TRIk'ANDRUM 

120. Aryanand : ' Mattapally Majeed 
(SSP) 

121. Attingal : K. P. Kosalaram Das 
(CPI-M) 

122 Kazhakiittmn : M. Hakimji Sahib 
(ML) 

123. Kilmanoor (R) : C. K. Balakrish- 
nan (CPI-M) 

124. Kovatam : J. Camalias Moraes 
(Ind.) 

125. Ncdumangad ; K. G. Kunjnkrishna 
Pillai (CPI) 

126. Nemom : M. Sadasivan (CPI-M) 

127. Neyyattinkara : R. Gopalakrishnan 
Nair (Con.) 

128. Parassata : N. Gamaliel ((3on.) 

129. Trivandrum I : B. Madhavan Nair 
(SSP) 

130. Trivandrum II : K. C. Vamadevan 
find ) 

131. Vamanapuram : N. Vasudevan 
Piilai (CPI-M) 

132. Varkala ; Abdul Majid ( CPI) 

133. Vilappil : C. S. Neelakantan Nair 
(SSP) 

134. Nominated : S. P. Louis 
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BUDGET OF THE GON'ERNMENT OF KERALA 
(ON RE\TENUE ACCOUNT) 


{in lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 

\ 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

I , 



Tax 

1 7,13-99 


8,14-54 

Estate Duty 

1 29-89 

22-53 

29-52 

Lind Revenue (net) . . . v 

2,07-84 

2,09-45 

1,80-35 

State Excise Duties 

5,75-30 

9,26-25 

9,35-49 

Stamps 

4,22-25 

4,34-65 

, 4,52-86 

Forests 

6,12-30 

6,50-00 

1 7,14-00 

Registration 

86-00 

90-20 

! 91-49 

Taxes on Vehicles 

4.85-16 

5,03-82 

5,54-67 

Sales Tax 

22,13-00 

25,55-32 

27,50-83 

Other Taxes and Duties 

3,26-61 

2,87-24 

3,53-57 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 


Drainage Works (net) .. , 

38-68 

39 -95 

40 -02 

Debt Services . . ' 

4,93 -73 

5,94 -47 

6,64 -49 

Civil Administration 

7,87-13 

8,17-99 

7,18-12 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- i 


provements (net) .. 

51 -87 

47-35 

47-79 

Miscellaneous (net) 

1,42-36 

1,59 -89 

1,97-26 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 



between Central and State Governments 

44,95 -42 

43,65-06 

45,53 -94 

Extraordinary 

1 -19 

I -52 

1 -52 

GRAND TOTAL— RE\T3NUE RECEIPTS 

1,16,82-72 

1,26,14-29 

1,31,00 -46 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

N.A. 

6,20 -97 

6,74-16 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 


Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works . , ! 


2,95-65 

2,93 -65 

Debt Services (net) 


14,41 -58 

16,08-74 

General Administration 


2,68 -57 : 

2,93-12 

Administration of Justice 


1.62-61 

1,74-17 

Jails 


61 -14 

65-78 

Police 


5,02-49 

5,34 -64 

Ports and Pilotage 


12-65 

I 11-20 

Scientific Departments 


12-34 

27-60 

Education 


40,60 -52 

44,43 -94 

Medical . .. ' 


7,91-12 i 

9,04 -38 

Public Health 


4,01 -60 

5,10-19 

Agriculture and Rural Development 


6,58 -28 i 

7,00-77 

Animal Husbandry 


1,24-71 

1.36-64 

Cooperation . . . . ' 


1,24-21 ’ 

1,05-15 

Industries 


1,14-05 

1,31 -90 

Miscellaneous Departments 


9,73 -76 

21,52-01 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 


Improvements 


5,85 -68 

6,53-17 

Miscellaneous 


7,53 -28 

6,92-97 

Extraordinarj’, including Community Pro- 


jects, NES and Local Development Works 


3,15-11 

' 3,57 -36 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 




REVENUE ACCOUNT . . 


1,22,80 -32 

1,44,68 -54 

SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVENUE 




ACCOUNT 


(+)3,33 -97 : 

(—)1 3,68 -08 
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PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION* 

Chairman . . • ■ • • • ■ K- Radhakrishnan 

Members Manohar Singli Mehta, Maharaj Virbhaclra 

Singh 


AREA., POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS QF DISTRICTS 


District Area (in 


sq. km.) 


1. Balaghat 9,255 

2. Bastar 39,176 

3. BetuI ' . . 10,060 

4. Bhind . . . . 4,462 

’ 5. Bilaspur 19,723 

6. Chhatarpur , . . . . 8,758 

7. Qihindwara .. .. .. 11,825 

8. Damoh 7,321 

9. Datia 2,027 

10. Devvas . . . . 7,007 

11. Dhar .. .. 8,160 

12. Durg 19,622 

13. Guna 11,062 

14. Gwalior 5,184 

15. Hoshangabad 10,016 

16. Indore .. .. 3,831 

17. Jabalpur 10,152 

18. Jhabua 6,772 

19. Mandia 13,278 

20. Mandsaur 10,271 

21. Morena 11,625 

22. Narsimhapur 5,126 

23. NimaT(East) .. ., .. .. 10,701 

24. Nimar(Wcst) ., .. 13,485 

25. Panna 7,031 

26. Raigarh 13,116 

27. Raipur 21,273 

28. Raisen 8,474 

29. RajgJirh 6,173 


30. Ratlam . . 

31. Rewa 

32. Sagar 

33. Satna 

34. Sehore . . 

35. Seoni 

36. Shahdol 

37. Shajapur 

38. Shivpuri 

39. Sidhi . . 

40. Surguja 

41. Tikamgarh 
'42. Ujjain .. 

43. Vidisha 


4,474 

6,497 

10,259 

7,312 

9,325 

8,743 

14,016 

6,186 

10,325 

10,516 

22,340 

5,034 

6,113 

7,353 


Population Headquarters 


8,06,702 Balaghat 
11,67,501 Jagdalpur 
5,60,412 Betul 
6,41,169 Bhind 
20,21,793 JBilaspur 
5,87,373 Chhatarpur 
7,85,535 Chhindwara 
4,38,343 Damoh 
2,00,467 Datia 
4,46,901 Dewas 
6,43,744 Dhar 
18,85,236 Durg 
5,95,825 Guna 
6,57,876 Gwalior 
6,18,293 Hoshangabad 
7,53,594 Indore 
12,73,825 Jabalpur 
5,14,384 Jhabua 
6,84,503 Mandia 
7,52,085 Mandsaur 
7,83,348 Morena 
4,12,406 Narsimhapur 
6,85,150 Khandwa 
9,90,464 Khargone 
3,31,257 Panna 
10,41,226 Raigarh 
20,02,004 Raipur 
4,11,426 Raisen 
5,16,871 Rajgarh 



6,94,370 

7,54,684 

5,23,741 

8,29,649 

5,26,135 

5,57,954 

5,80,129 

10,36,738 

4,55,662 

6,61,720 

4,89,213 


Railam 

Rewa 

Sagar 

Satna 

Sehore 

Seoni 

Shahdol 

Shajapur 

Shivpuri 

Sidhi 

Ambikapur 

Tikamgarh 

Ujjain 

Vidisha 


•As on April 29, 1968. 
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IXDIA 1968 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker : . E. Pandc 


Deputy Speaker : Vacant 


Mahipal Singh (Con.), 
Nandkishore Sharma 


BALAGHAT ' 

1. Baihar (R) 

2. Balaghat ; 

(Con.) 

3. Katangl : Vipinlal Patel (LSD) 

4. Khairalanjee ; Shankarlal Tiwari 
(Con.) 

5. Kirnapur : Jhankarsingh (LSD) 

6. hanii : Marbada Prasad Shrivaslava 
(LSD) 

: Pratap Lai Besain' 


1. Parasu'ada 
(LSD) 

8. IParnseoni : 


Thansingh (LSD) 


BASTAR 

9. Bakawand (R) : Bndru Mahadeo] 
(LSD) 

10. Bhanupratappur (R) ; Jhaduram, 
Rawatc (PSP) 

11. Bijapur (R) : Driapal Shah Keshri 
Shah (LSD) 

12. Cliitrakot (R) ; Magdu Ganga' 
(SSP) 

13. Dantewara (R) ; Ramavoti (LSD) 

14. Jagdalpiir (R) : Dewa Kosha (IS) 

15. Ranker (R) ; Bistam Dongaii 

(Con.) 

16. Keskei (R) : Natbooram Mala (IS) 

17. Kondagon (R) : hlankooram! 

Lachooram (LSD) 

18. Konta (R)-: Dhansai (LSD) 

19. Narayanpura (R) ; Badtinalb 

Jaideo (LSD) 

BETUL 


Goverdhandas Khandelwal 


20. Betul 
(JS) 

21. Bhainsdehi (X) : Kalvan Singh 
Balaji (JS) 

22. Ghoradongri (R) ; Mandu (JS) 


Budhrao Daulatrao 
Balkrishnarao Deorao] 


23 Masod 
(Con.) 
24. Midtai 
(Con.) 

BHIND 


25. Aitair : Hargyanslngh Bohare' 

(PSP) 

26. Bhlnd : Raghubirsing Kushwah' 

(SSP) j 

27. Gohad (R) : Kanhaiyalal JChacberu-i 
mal (LSD) 

28. Lahar : Sarjoo Pd. Tripathi' 

(JS) 

29. Meheaon ; Raisingh Bhadoria 

(LSD) 

30. Ron : Raghuvirsingh (LSD) 

BILASPUR 


31. Akaltara 
(Con.) 


Ramgopal Tiwari 


32. Baloda : Ramcshwar Pd. Shanna 

33. Bilasp^ur : Ramacharan Rai (LSD) 

34. Billia : Chittrakant Jaiswal (Con.) 

35. Champa ; Bisahudas Maham(Con.) 

36. Chandrapur : Bhawanilal Verma 

(Con.) _ . 

37. Jarhagaon : Md. Basir Khan (Con.) 

38. Kaigiiora : Banwarilal Nobatrara 

(Con.) . ^ . 

39. Kota : Mathura Pd. Dube (Con.) 
40 Lornii : Rajendra Pd. Shukla 

(Con.) ^ . 

41. Malkharoda (R) : Vcdram (Con.) 

42. Marn-ahi (R) I^lchandra Shekhar- 


sinnh (Con.) 

43. Mastitri (R) 

44. Mtingeli (R) 
(LSD) 

45. Ramgarh (R) 
Kurc (LSD) 

46. Rampiir (R) 


Godil Prasad (Con.) 
' Ganeshram Anant 

: Mahabir Prasad 


. Pyrelal (Con.) 

47. Sakti ; Smt. Indumati Devi (Con.) 

48. Takhatpiir : Manharanlal (JS) 

49. Tanckhar (R) ; Lai Kirtikumar 
Singh (Con.) 

CHHATARPUR. 

50. Bijawor ; Kedainalh Rawat (Con.) 

51. Chhatarpiir ; Mahcndra Kumar 
Manar (Con.) 

52. Laundi : Smt. Saroj Kumari 
(Con.) 

53. Maharajpur (R) : Lachhaman Das 
(Con.) 

54. Malchara : Govindsing Judev 

(LSD) 


CHHINDWARA 


Singh 


55. Amanrara (R) : Shankar 
Jhamsingh Thakur (JS) 

56 Chaurai ; Devilal Sharma (LSD) 


57. Chhindwara 
Mehta (Con.) 

58. Damua (R) ; 

(Con.) 

59 Bandhurna : 

(Con.) 

60. Parana (R) ; 

(Con.) 

61. Saunsar : Manik Rao 
Rao Chaure (Con.) 


Smt. Vidyawati 
Parasram Dhurve 
hladbavlal Dube 
Barikrao Amritrao 


Marayan 


DAMOH 

62t Damoh 
(Con.) 

63. Hatta ; 

64. Nohata 
(Con.) 

65. Patharia (R) ; 


Prabhunarian Tandan 

Jugulkishore Bajaf (Con.) 
Kunibiliarilal Guru 


Kodorelal (LSD) 


Pnrfv wVa'? Congress (Con.); Swatantra 

V ^(Pgpv' Pajty onndia (CPD; Bharatiya Jana Sangh (JS); Praja Socialist 

(Ind.^; Resolved (Rl^LkS^DaiaSDr' 
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DATIA 

66. Datia : Shyamsunder Shyam (LSD) 

67 Seondlia : Surya Dev Sharma 
(LSD) 

DEWAS 

68. BasU : Kailashchandra Joslii (IS) 

69. Dcwcis ; Krislinaji Rao Pawar 

70. : Narbada Pd. Kinker 

(j5) 

71 Sotikntch (R) : Khoobchand Golia 
(Ind.) 

DHAR 

72. Badnatvar : Gobardhan Onkarlal 
Sharma (3S) 

73. Dliar : Vasant Sadashiv Pradhan 

ys) 

74. Dharcwipuri (R) : Fateh Bhanu 
Singh (LSD) 

75. Kukshi (R) : Chritusinsh (Con.) 

76. Mamwar (R) : Snivbhanu Solanki 
(Con.) 

77. Sardarpur (R) : Babu Singh Alawa 
(Ind.) 

DURG 

78. Bolod : Hiralal Sonboir (Con.) 
79i Bemetcim : Gangadharrao TamaS' 

kar (PSP) 

80. Bhatagaoii : Kojooram (LSD) 

81. Bhilai : Dharampalsingh Gupta 
(LSD) 

82. Direndramgar : Maluram Singba- 
nia (LSD) 

83. Chowki (R) ; Deo • Pd. - Arya 
(SSP) 

■ 84. Dhamdha (R) : Tumanlal (Con.) 

85. Dondi-Lohara (R) : Jhumuklal 

Bhondia (Con.) , 

86. Dongargaon : Madan Tiwari (SSP) 

87. Dongargarh ; Gancsbmal Bhandari 
(LSD) 

88. Durg ; Ratnakar Jha (LSD) 

89. Gwiderdehi ; Vasudev Chandrakar 
. (LSD) 

90. Kmvardha ; Vishwaraj Sin^ (LSD) 

91. Khairagarh ; Virendrabahadur 
Singh (LSD) 

92. Khujji ; Hariprasad Shukla (Con.) 

93. Maro (R) : Dharam Prasad Patre 

(Con.) I 

94. Rajnandgaon ; Kisborilal Shukla' 
(Con.) 

GUNA 

qI‘ : Multanmal (LSD) 

O^D) Sisodiya 

97, Guna ; Ramanlal Premi (LSD) 

98. Mimgaoli : Chandan Sineh. (LSD) 

oSd)^'"’^' 

GWALIOR 

lOl’ • Kisborilal (LSD) 

• "““'■a •• lagannath Singh (LSD) 


102. Gird : Rao Jagdisbsingb (LSD) 

103. Gwalior : Jagadish Prasad Gupta 
(IS) 

104. iMshkar : Shitla Sahai (IS) 

105. Morar : Naresh Chandra Johri 
(JS) 

HOSHANGABAD 

106. Detiba *. Vinaykumar Diwan 
(Con.) 

107. Harda ; Nanheyalal Patel (Con.) 

108. Hoshangabad ; Smt. Sushila Devi. 
Dixit (Con.) 

109. Liarsi ; Hari Prasad Chalun'edi 
(Con.) 

110. Piparia : Smt. Ratan Kumari Devi 
(Con.) 

111. Tirnarni (R) : Dbannalal Chau- 
dhary (LSD) 


INDORE 

112. Depalpur ; Bhagawat Sabu (Con.) 

113. Indore I : Arif Beg Karamat Beg 

(SSP) ' . 

114. Indore II : Gangaram Tiwari 
(Con.) 

115. Indore III: Kalyan Jan (SSP) 

116. Indore IV : Yagyadutt Sharma. 

117. Mhow : R. C Jail (Con.) .. 

118. Sawer (R) : Babulal Kaloop (JS) 

JABALPUR 

119. Badwara : Virendra Singh (LSD) 

120. Bahoriband : Rajbhan Shukla 

(JS) 

121. Bargi : Shivprasad Chanpuria 
(SSP) 

122. Jabalpur Cantt : Manmohandas- 

123. j'Salplr East ; Jagdish Narain 

Avasthi (Con.) .. 

124. Jabalpur West : Kunjdal Dube 

125. ; Dwarika Prasad Mishra 

126. ^Mundwara : Gulabchand G.upta 

127. Pnnagar : Parmanand Bhai Patel 

128. 'Patan ’ (R) : Smt. Ashalata Jadav' 

129 Sfwfl : K. P. Pande (Speaker) 

130. Vijairaghogarli : Laxmishankar 

(Con.) 

JHADUA 

131. Aliraipur (R) : Bhagirath Bhanwar 

132. SI (R) : Bapu Singh 

Tnvnt fR) : Aimer Smgh (LbU) 
134; Petlawad(R) = ^elsingh ( Con.) 
135. Thaitdla (R) : Radu Smgh (SS ) 

MANDLA 

f-ic. Pnintr fR) • Jodhasingb (Con.) 

Ill: Sfei (K) : 

138. Dindori (R) t Sunderlal 

139. Sghri (R) : Pawatsingh (Con.) 
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INDIA 1968 


140. Mandla : Smt. Narayaiii Devi Jha 

141. (R) : Fatehsingh (Con.) 

MANDSAUR 

142. Garoth : Mohanlal Sethiya (JS) 

143. Jawad : Virendra Kumar Salm- 

lecha (JS) ■ ■ s 

144. Manasa ; Balkavi Bairagi (Con.) 

145. Mandsaur : Mohan Singh (JS) 

146. Neemuch ; Khuman Singh (JS) 

147. Sitamau : Rajendra Singh Sisodia 
(JS) 

148. Suwasara (R) : Chanpalal Arya] 
(JS) 

MORENA 

149. Ambah (R) N Ratiram (LSD) 

150. Bijeypur : Jagmohan Singh (LSD) 

151. Dimni (R) : Sumer Singh Amraiya 
(LSD) 

152. Joura : Ramcharan Lai Mishra 
(Con.) 

153. Morena : Jahar Singh (JS) 

154. Sabalgarh : Brijraj Sin^ (1.SD) 

155. Sheopuri Shivcharan Tiwari (JS) 

MARSIMHAPUR 

156. Bohani : Babulal Jain (Con.) 

157. Gadarwara : S. S. N. Mushran 
(Con.) 

158. Gotegaon : Sashibhushan Singh 
(LSD) 

159. Narsimhapur : Mahendrasingh Kile- 
dar (LSD) 

741MAR (EAST) 

160. Burhanpw : Parmanand Govindji 
bala (JS) 

161. Harsud : Kalicharan Shakargaye 
(Con.) 

1 62. Khandwa : Krishna Rao Gadrc 
, (JS) 

163. Nimarkhedi : Radhakrishna (JS) 

164. Pandhana (R) : Phoolchan Verma 
(JS) 

165. Shahpitr ; Babulal Sucandhi 
(Con.) 

TIIMAR (WEST) 

166. Anjad : Chandmal , Birdich'and 

(Con.) 

167. Banraha : Vimal Chand Jain] 
( JS) 

168. Barwanis (R) : Dawal Nana (JS) 

169,, Bhikangaon : Anupsingh Bhagwan- 

singh (Con.) , 

170. Dhulkot (H) ; Gorelal Bhowsin^! 
(Con.) 

171. K/iorgonc : Balwant Sande (LSD) 

172. Mahcshwar (R) ; Sitaram Sadhu- 
ram fCon.) 

173. Raipur (R) : Barku Mahadu 

(Con.) 

174. Sendhwa (R) ; Bhikla Moti (JS) 

PANNA 

175. Amanganj (R) ; Pachhita (LSD) 

176. Fanna : Het Ram Dube (LSD) 

177. Fawai : Rameswat (LSD) 


RAIGARH 

178. Bagicha (R) : Laxman (Con.) 

179. Dharamjaigarh : Chandra C-tiua 

Pd. Singh (LSD) 

180. Gharghoda (R) : Bhanupratap- 

singh (JS) 

181. Jashpur (R) : Johan (Com) _ 

182. Pathalgaon (R) : Umedsingh 

(con.) , , 

183 Pussour : Narcsh Chandra Singh 
(Con.) ^ . 

184. Raigar/t : Ramkumar Laxmandas 

Agarwal (PSP) s 

185. Sarangarh (R) : Kunjram iC^-) 

186. Tapkara (R) : Kedamath (Ind.) 

RAIPUR 

187. Abhonpur- Narainrao Pancbhi- 

ram (Con.) , , v ■ 

188. Arang (R) : Kanhaiyalal KcSanja 

189. Balodabaiar ; Brijlal Verma (LSD) 

190'. Basna : ilahendrabahadur Smgh 

(Con.) 

191. Bhatapara : Sheolal Mehta (Con.) 

192. Bhatgaon (R) : Pritram Mangluram 

(con.) . 

193. Bind^anawagarh (R) : Khamsingh 
Komarra (JS) 

194. Dhamtari : Bhopalrao Bissuji 

(Con.) 

195. Dharshvan : Munnalal (Con.) 

196. Kasdol ; Kanhiyalal Sharma (LSD) 

197. Kurud : Taraehand Ramdayd 
(Con.) 

198. Mahasamund ; Nemichand Shri 
Shrimal (Con.) 

199. Palari (R) : Bhanwar Singh 

(LSD) . . . 

200. Pithora : Bhanu Pratapsmgh Gmrai- 
singh (Con.) 

201. Raipur •. Sharda Charan Tewari 

(LSD) 

202. Rajim : Shyamcharan Shukia 

(Con.) 

203. Saraipali : Jaideo Satpathi (Con.) 

204. Sihmra (R) ; pusauram (Con.) 

RAISEN 

205. Bareli ; Darshan Singh (JS) 

206. Bhojpur : Gulabchand Tamot 

(Con.i 

207. Sanchi (R) ; Kundanlal (JS) 

208. Udaipura : Shankerdayal Sharrma 

(Con.) 

RAJGARH . 

209. Biaora : Jagannath (JS) 

210. Khilchipur ; Prabhudayal Chobe 
(Con.) 

211. Narsingarh : Knshnamohan (JS) 

212. Rajagarh : Bije Singh (Con.) 

213. Sarangpur (R) ; Gangaram Jatav 
(JS) 

RATLAM 

214. Aht (R) : Madanlal (JS) 

215. Jaora : Barikatlal (Con.) 

216. Rntlam : Devi Singh (Con.) 

217. Sailana (R) ; Prabhu Dayal Gahlot 
(Con.) 
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REWA 

218. Dcoiafr.b (K) : Chliolclat (Con.) 

219. Giirli : Muni Prniad ShuWa (Con.) 

220. Mau^an ] : Jagdtsh Pra.sad (Con.) 

221. Mani^awan : KuLmuiitaman Pra- 
tsp Singh (Con.) 

222. Rcwa : ShatruBlian Singli Tinari 
(Con.) 

223. Sinmur : Yamuna Prasad Slnsirj 
(PSP) 

224. Ttoniltttr ; Karalcihwar Stoch 
(LSD) 

SAGAR 

22.5 Sar.da : Ramcharan Pujari (IS) 

226. Hina : 11. K. Pntcriyn (Con.) 

227. Drori : Parsuram (IS) 

228. Khurni (il) : Kunjilnl Cliaudh- 

ary (JS) 

2». RrAff ; Narmada Pd. Tiwari (IS) 

230. ; DaJchand Jain (Con.) 

231. Siirkhi (R) ; Narmada Pd. Rai 
(JS) 

SATNA 

232. Arnarpatan : Ram Hil Gupla (JS) 

233. Chilrakoot : Ramsnand Sinjjb 

(PSP) 

234. Maihar : Gopalsaran Singh (LSD); 

235. Naf^acl (R) ; Vishvcshwar Prasad 1 

(LSD) . » 

236. Rampur-Vaphtlan : Govind Natain' 
Singh (1>SD) 

237. Satna •. Smt. Kanla Parcbh (Con.)j 

SEHORE i 

23*. A^hta (R) : GopidM Goyal (JS)! 

239. Bahaparh : Arjundxs (IS) \ 

240. Reraxia : Laxminarnyan Sharmai 
(JS) 

241.. BUopa] ; Sha).jrall Khan (CPI) 

242. Budhrti : MoJumlal Shishir (JS) 

243. Govindptina ; K. N, Pfadhan 
(Con.) 

244. .5efiorc : Rajmal Mewttdn (JS) 
.SEONr 

245. Barphai ; Rarindrannth Bhntara 
(Con) 

^6. Chhapara (R) : Dccpsingh (Con.) 

247. Keolari : Smt. Vimla Varm.a 
(Con.) 

24*. Lakhnadon (J?) : Va,sanfrao Dike 
' (Con.) 

249 Sfani ; M.anohnr Rao Jatar (Con.) 

SHAITDOL 

250. Dc.ohari\ Ram Khhorc Shutta 
(LSD) 

251. Mdnphmpar (R) ; Ram Prasnd 
Singh (Con.) 

252. Jaitpiir (71) ; Rhottwandin Gaur 
(Con.) 

253. Kotma ; Mragendra Sinnh (I.SD) 

254. Naoroznhad (R) : lagannath 

Srnph (Con.) 

255. Pmhparajfiarh (R) : Lahin Sinah 
(Con.) 

256. Sohappur : Krishnapal Singh 


259. Guiana : Tndra Singh (JS) 

260. Shajapiir : Ramc.'ihchandra Dube 
{I.SD) 

261. S/ii/ialpur : Virchand (JS) 

262. .Susner : Shivlal (JS) 

.SH3VPURI 

2f»3. Rfircra ; Smi. Vijay Rajc Sciendia 
(I.SD) 

264. Kolnras ; Jnsdish Prasad Verra.a 
(LSD) 

265. I’idihnre : Laxminarain Gupu 
(IJiD) 

266. Pohri (R) ; Diibulal Arjun iJS) 

267. Shivpnri ; Shushil Bahadur (JS) 

SlDHl 

26S. Churhat : Chandra Pratap Tiwari 
tPSP) 

269. Peouir (R) ; Tribhuvan Singh 
(I.SD) 

270. Copadbancs (R) ; Lalmansingh 
(lA'D) 

271. SIdh! : Keshav Pd, Singh (VST) 

272. SinparauU ; Prem Singh (LSD) 

•SURGUJA 

273. Ambikepur ; Satyanarain Tripsthi 


Chamni Birsai 


Dharmp*! 


273. Ambikapur ; Satyanarain Tripsthi 
(1.SD) 

274. Baif.untlipur : R.amchandra Singh 
Deo (LSD) 

275. iMkhanpur ; DcvcJhaw.arsingfi (JS) 

LAKIfANPUR 

276. Lundra (R) : Chamni Birsai 

(LSD) 

277. Manrndraxarh (R) : Dharmpal 

Singh (LSD) 

278. Fat (R) : Deotfai Mnrabi (Con.) 

279. Fremr.anar (R) : Sahdeo Singh 
(JS) 

280. Samri (R) : Larang Sai (JS) 

281. Sitapur (R) ; Mok^maclan Singk 
(LSD) 

282. Surah'ur ; Brjieshwanliaran Singh 
(LSD) 

TnC.4MGARH 

283. fatara : Narcndrasiogh Judev 
(LSD) 

284. Kharagpur (R) ; Rilliram (LSD) 


Narcndrasiogh Judev 


256. Sohagpiir : Krishnapal 
(Con.) 

257. Umaria ■. Arjim Singh (Con,) 
SHAJAPUR 

258. Afar (R) ; Bhnrcinl (IS) 


284. Kharagpur (/() ; Rilliram (LSD) 

285. Tikamgarh i Gyincndrasingji Judev 
CiJSD) 

286. Niwari : Lolaram Bajpayc (Con.) 
13JJAYN 

287. Barnagar : Kanhaiyalal Mehta 
(LSD) 

288. Klachrod-. Virenflra Singh (LSD) 
289 Mahidpur : Ramchandra (IS) 

290. Tarana ; Mndhavsingh (JS) 

291. Uilain North : Mahadco Joshi 
(J^D) 

292. Uiiain South (R) : Gangarnm 

Parmar (IS) 

VTDISHA 

293. Buivda (R) ; Hiralal Pippal (I.SO) 

294. Kitm'ni : Krishnakomar Niit.m 
(JS) 

295. Stroni : Manga! Singh (JS) 

296. Vidlsha : Shnmbhoosing (L^) 

297. Nominated : L. A. Lamos 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MADHYA PRADESH 
(ON REA'ENUE ACCOUNT) 

(/;: lakhs of rupees') 

* Budget j Revised i Budget 

\faior Head Estimates Estimates j Estimates 

•' 1967-68 1967-68 1968-69 


RE\'ENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

Tax 

Estate Duty 

Land Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

IJrainage Works (net) 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- 
provements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governm.ents 


GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 


RE\TENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

Debt Services (net) 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture . . . . . . . . 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation ’ 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements 

Miscellaneous . . 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 


GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDETURE ON 
RE\'ENUE ACCOUNT 


SURPLUS (-!-) DEFICIT (— ) ON REA'ENUE 

ACCOUNT . , , , , , , _ ^ ■)24,1 1 ■3'^ 


Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

8,54 -23 

11,32-88 

47-06 

8-03 

7,10 -67 

8,35 -52 

10,52 -00 

■ 13,09-00 

3,41 -20 

3,59 -75 

20,95 -75 

21,20-89 

55-64 

55-80 

3,30-15 

3,19-15 

28,20 -00 

28,49 -00 

9,43 -00' 

8,90-00 

1,44-90 

1,92-47 

10,35 -01 

9,95-96 

7,53 -83 

9,22 -06 

77 -97 

72-23 

2,14-82 

2,87-98 

43,01 -61 

43,03 -76 

1,57,77 -84 

1,66,54-48 

13,41 -26 

12,69-10 

1,59-22 

1,81 -53 

25,77-40 

25,64-79 

5,60-87 

5,79-12 

1,76-20 

1,73 -43 

99 -93 

1,15-84 

11,71 -43 

12,25-97 

30-07 

28-28 

43,59-54 

40,32-62 

621 -42 

6,09 -58 

S,15 -27 

7,65-71 

7,59-44 

6,44-84 

2,98-13 

2,95 -88 

1,44-52 

1,24-37 

1,35 -55 

1,25-30 

10,63-53 

9,69-60 

9,72-59 

9,18 -52 

23,37 -06 

25,22-25 

5,65 -73 

4,23-97 

1,81.89 -16 
— > 

1,75,70-70 



14.70 -00 
3,92 -70 

22.71 -01 
61 -00 

3,41 -15 
33,07 -00 
9,79 -00 

1,62-61 

12.06-51 

8,46-46 



1,74,27-70 


13,18-60 

2,05 -59 
29,20-47 
5,93 -26 
1,82-56 
1,17 -67 
12,47 -70 
31-28 
44,13-69 
6,62-30 
9,77 -85 
7,61 -88 
3,21 -93 
1,40-75 
1,45-30 
11,09-75 

12,38-49 

11,56-99 

4,48 -56 


1,79,94-62 


(— )9,16-22 I (— )5.66-92 

















MADRAS 

.(."fVf -• l,29.‘)W*q. ikni. Pt>pii!otioii : 7'.jbM,95} Vor'nn! : 

Prlixcipsl : Tamil 


Govemnr : Sardar I'jjal Sini’.h 
COUNCIL OF MINJSTL'KS* 


Minis ft'rs 
CN. Atinadurai 


V, R. N'c4tmdic?hiyan 


Nf, Kantnanidhi 

K. A. MathailajMn 
A, Omindasamy 

Sn'.t. Satjaivaninmlhu 
SvMadhavan 

S LSidtq Rasha .. 

M. MuRnsrwmy .. 


PartfoHos 

Cliiif Mini--lcr inchargc of Public. Gcncr.il Aduiini'- 
tration. Civil Services. Finance. Pinr.nine. PoVtce. 
Hicelions. I'rohibition, fndi.ms Ovcrrc.as; Rcfucccs 
and livaeuccs 

nduc.ation induding Technical Fduention. OOtcied 
lasncuajc, Inciusirics, Textiles, Yam, Handloon-. 
Mines and Minerals. Iron and Steel Control, Flee- 
tricity. Companies and Religious Fndo’.vnmcnt and 
Legislature 

Public Works, Minor Irrig.ition inciuding SM(P 
Woiks. Highv..iys, Transport and Ports 

Food. Revenue and Commercial T;ncs 

Agriculture, Animal Husbandrs-, iashcrics, IVrcst% 
and Cinchona 

ilarijan Wclafie, Information and Publicity. S;.t- 
tioncry and Priming. CJovcrnmcnt Press. Cincsn.5' 
tograph Act and Welfare of Wo.mcn and Children 

Law, Co-operation, Contis, Prisons. Registration. 
Approved Schools and VigiKance Services, Pass- 
ports. Legislation of Chils, Kur.al Indebtedness and 
Legislation on Weight.sand Measures, Labour and 
Housing 

Public Health and Medicines, Accommodation Con- 
trol. Orph.anages. Bepn.ars. Nc'.vsprint Contfo!. 
Waqfs, Prices and Supplies of Goods Act 

Municip.il .Administration, Community DeveU'p- 
ment. Panchayats. lliioodan and Gramdan, Khadi 
and Village industries and Lx-Serv icemen 


Chief Secrcljry 
C. A. Ramakrishnait 


HIGH COURT* 

^ _ .. M. .Anantan.rrayanan 

-C'A“rf R, Vcerasw.imi, K. Sreeniva'-tn. T. VcrAat.tdri, 

P. Ramakrishna Ayy.ir, P. S. Kaib.sam, R. Sedav - 
vam, K.. S. Venkat-traman. K. S. Ra;r..vr!’.;rt'. 
M- Natesa .. N. Krishnaw-atr.! P.eddy. A. 
s.v.tmi, T. Ra'r.,ipraseda Ran, N. N. I’croiL 

.'tic'e;:*' CiV--vsraf _ K. Nar.iy,inn,sv,.imy Mudalier 


runt.ic SERNTCE COMMISSION' 



d. SivtmanJan 
V. K. ArFfrdaraian 
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INOi* 1968 


AREA, POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS 


District 


1. Chinpicput 

2. Coimbatore 

3. Knnynkumari 

4. Madras 

5. Madurai .. 

6. Nilsjiri 

7. North Atcot 

8. Raniaiiatliapuram 

9. Salem 

10. South Arcot 

11. Thatijavur 

12. Tiruchirapalli 

13. Tirunclvcli 


Area (in 
sq. lait.) 

Population 

7.918 

21,96,412 

15.679 

35.57.471 

1,665 

9.96,915 

128 

17.29,141 

12,6-16 

32,11,227 

2,548 

4,09,308 

12.267 

31.46,326 

12.559 

24,21,788 

18,270 

38,04,108 

10.898 

30.47,973 

9.6S7 

32,45.927 

M.278 

31,90.078 

11,423 

27.30.279 


Hc.adQuarlcrs 


Kanchcepurarn 

Coimbatore 

Napertoi! 

M.idras 

Madurai 

Ooiacamund 

Vellore 

Ramanalliapuram 

Salem 

Cuddalorc 

Thaniavur 

Tiruchirapalli 

Tirunclvcli 


LEGISLATn'E ASSEMBLY* 

' Speaker: S. P. Aditaii.rr Deputy Speaker; pul.avar K. Govindan 


CHINGLEPUT 


P, S. Ellappan 


1. Acharapakkam (R) 

(SWA) , 

2. Chinpleput : G. Q. 'VlswaPathan 

(DMK) 1 

K. Vezhavtndan' 


3. GiinimWipimdi 
(DMK) 

4. Kadumbathur : 
lai (DMK) 

5. Kancheeaurara 
(DMK) 

6. Kunnalhiir (R) 

7. Madurantakam 
dam (DMK) 

S. Poimerl (R) 

(DMK) 

9. SriperumsuduT 
(DMK) 

10. St. Thomas Mount 
chandran (DMK) 

11. Tirupporur \ Munu Adhi (DMK) 

12. TiriiiUmi ; K. Vinnyakam (Con.) 

13. Tiruvalliir (R) : S. M. Dorairaj 
(DMK) 

14. Tiruvotriyitr ; A. P. Arasu CDMK) 

15. Utiiramerur : K. M. Rajagopal 
(DMK) 


C. V. M. yVnaama- 

N. Krishnanl 

: M. Gopal (DMK) 

: Kolathur Kotham 

P. Nafialingam 

D. Dnjaratbinam] 

M. G. Ramn- 


COIMBATORE 

16. Andhiyur \ 

17. Avanaihi ; 

(SWA) 

18. Bhavani ; A. M. Raja (DMK) 

19. Bhavanisattar (R) ; V, K. Ramara- 
san '(DMK) 


; E. M. Nataiajan (DMK) 
R. Krishnasamy Goundcr 


East : 


M. Bhupathy 
K, Govindara- 
Smt, V. P. Pnl- 


20. Coimbatore 
(CPl-M) 

21. Coimbatore IVcrr 
julu (DMK) 

22. Dhoropiiram (R) 
aniammal (DMK) 

23. Erode ; M. Chliinnasamy (DMK) 

24. Cobichetlipalayom : K- M. Rama- 
&wami Goundcr (SWA) 

25. Eanpuyam : A. Senapafhi (Con.) 

26. Kinathitladavu : M. Kannappan 
(DMK) I 

27. Mettiipolayam : T. T. S. Thippaih 
(Con.) 

28. Modakkurichl : K. R. Nallasiran 
(SSP) 

29. PaUtdam : ,K. M. Kumaraianiy 
(SSP) 

30. Perundural 
(SSP) 

31. Periir (R) 

(Con.) 

32. PoUachl ; A. P. Shanumunasundaram 
(DMK) 

33. Pongaliir : P, N. Paramasiva Goun- 
der (DMK) 

34. Satyamangatam : P. G. Karuthlru- 
man (Con.) 

35. ^nganalliir : p. Vclusamy (PSP) 

36. Tliondamuthur ; R. Manickavacha' 
gam (DMK) 

Duroisamy (DMK) 

^ '■ J- Sadiq Pasha 

(D.MK) 

E. Ramasami 

( O M K ) 

40. Veiinknil : K. M. Saminatha 
Goundcr (DMK) 


S. Balasubrnmantam 
N. Marudachaltm 
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DHARMAPURI 

41. Dhamapuri ; M. Subramania 
Goundcr (DMK) 

42. Harur : N. Theerthagiri (Con.) 

43. Hosur : B. Venkataswamy (SWA) 

44. Kaviripnttnam : E. Pattafai Naidu 
(Con.) 

45. Krishnagiri : P. M. Muniswamy 
Goundcr (Con.) 

46. Fnlacade : K. Murugesan (Con.) 

47. Pennagaram : P. K. C. Muthuswamy 
(Con.) 

48. Uddanapalle : K. S. Kothandara- 
miah (SWA) 

49. Umnagarai : T. ThecrthaBlri Groun- 
der (Con.) 

KAKYAKUMASI 

50. ColacheJ : A. Chidambaranalhan 
Nadar (Con.) 

51. Kanyahimari ; B. Mahadevan 
(Con.) 

52. KilUyoor : M. William (Con.) 

53. NagcrcoU ; M. C. Balan (DMK) 

54. Padmanabhapuram : V. Georce 
(Con.) 

55. Tinivattar : J, James (Con.) 

56. Vilavancode ; R. Ponnappan Nadar 
(Con.) 

MADRAS 

57. Bastn Bridge ; M. R. Kannan 
(DMK) 

58. Egmore ; A. V. P. Asaithambi 
(DMK) 

59. Harbour : Dr. HabibuUah Baig 
<ML) 

60. Mylapore : Rama Amngannal 
(DMK) 

61. Park Town : Dr, H. V. Hande 

^ (SWA) 

62. Parmhur (R) : ■ Smt. Satyavanimu- 
thu (DMK) 

63. Puraswalkam : V. S. Govindarajan 
(DMK) 

M. Saidpa : M. Karunanidhi (DMK) 

65. Thiagarayanagar : M, P. Sivacna- 
nam (TAK) 

66. Thousand Lightt : K. A. Malhiala- 
pan (DMK) 

67. TripUcane : V, R. Ncduncheziyan 
(DMK) 

68. Wasbermanpet : M. Vedachalam 
(DMK) 

MADURAI 

69. Andipatti : S. Parnmnsivnm (SWA) 

70. Athoor : V. S. S. Mani (DMK) 

/I. Prtdinayakanur ; S. Srinivasan' 

_ (Con.) I 

72. Cuntbam ; M. Rajanpam (D^fK) j 

73. Dir.digul : A. Balasubramanyara* 

(CPI-M) -j 

74. Madurai Central : C. GOYjndaraian! 

(DMK) j 

75. bfadurai East ; Smt. K. P. Janatiam-* 

mal (CPI-M) ; 

76. Madura! B'ejf ; N. Sankariah; 

(CPt-M) : 


77. Mcliir North : P. Malaichamy 
(DMK) 

78. Melur South (R) : O. P. Raman 
(DMK) 

79. Nilakkottai (R) : A. Munivandi 
(DMK) 

80. Oddanchatram : N. Naebimuthu 
(DMK) 

81. Palani (R) : K. Krishnamoorthi 
(DMK) 

82. Periakulam ; M. Mctha (DMK) 

83. Sedapattl : V. Thavamani Thevar 
(SWA) 

84. Sholavandan : P, S. Manian (DMK) 

85. Theni : Palanivel Rajan (DMK) 

86. Thiriimangalam ; N. S. V. Cbilhan 
(Con.) 

87. Thiraupparankundram : S. Agni 
Raju (DMK) 

88. Usilampatti : P. K. Mookiah Thevar 
(SWA) 

89. Vadamadiirai ; P. Thambi Naicker 
(Con.) 

90. Vedasandur ; N. Vardarajan (CPI- 
M) 

NILGIRIS 

91. Coonoor : J. Bellic Gowder (DMK) 

92. Gudalur (R) : C. Nanjan (Con.) 

93. Ootacamund : K. Bojan (SWA) 

NORTH ARCOT 

94. Ambur (R) : M. Panneerselvam 
(DMK) 

95. Arcot : N. Veeraswamy (DMK) 

96. Arkonam : S. J, Ramasvramy 
(DMK) 

97. Arni : A. C. Narasimhnn (DMK) 

98. Chengam (R) : P. S. Santhanam 
(DMK) 

99. Cheyyar ; Pulavar K, Govindan 
(DMK) 

lOQ. Giidiyatlam : V. K, Kothandaratnan 
(CPI-M) 

101. Knlasapakkam ; S. Murugian 
(DMK) 

102. Kaniyambadi : L. Balaraman (Con.) 

103. Katpadi : G. Natarajan (DMK) 

104. NatrampaUi : T. C. Tliimmaraya 
Gounder (DMK) 

105. Pernamallm : V. D. Annamalai 
(DMK) 

106. Pernempatiu (R) : P. Jayaraman 
(DMK) 

107. Pohir ; Smt. S. Knppammal (DMK) 

108. Ranipet ; M. Abdul Ghaffocr S-ibib 
(ML) 

109. Sholinx’huT • : R. N. Aranganathan 
(DMK) 

110. Thandramhaltu : K, Sabadeva 
Gounder (Con.) 

111. Thiriipattiir : C. K, Chinnarajee 
Gounder (DMK) 

112. Tirtivanr.amalai : D. Vijayaraj 

(Con.) 

113. Vardyamhadi : S. A. Rajamannar 
(Con.) 

114. Vellore ; M. P. Saratht (DMK) 

115. iVandiwash (R) : S. MuthuUngam 
(D.MK) 


MADRAS 
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195. Alldimadam K. N. Ramachandraa 
(DMK) 

196. Aravakuriclii : S. Kandasamy Goun- 
der (SWA) 

197. Ariyalur : R. Kafuppiah (Con.) ■ 

198. Jayankondam (R) : Kaliaymoortliy 
alias A. K. Moorthy (DMfC) 

199. Kadavur ; K. K.' Muthiah (Con.) 

200. Korur : T. M. Nallaswamy (Con.) 

- 201. Krishmrayapiiram (R) : P. Soun- 

darapandian (DMK) 

202. Kulilhalai ; M. Kandaswamy 
(DMK) 

203. Lalgudi : M. K. D. Natarajan 
(DMK) 

204. Musiri ; P. S. Muthuselvair (DMK) 

205. Perambalur (R) : J. S. Rasu (DMK) 

206. Pudukkottai R.- Vijayaregunatfaa 
Thondaiman (Con.) 

207. Sriangam (R) ; S. Ramalingam 
(Con.) 

208. Thirumayam : Pulavar P. Ponnam- 
balam (DMK) 

209. Thiruvarambur ; V. Swaminathan 
(Con.) 

210. Thottiyam ; S. K. Vadivel (DMK) _ 

211. TiruchirappalU-J ; M. S. Mani 
(DMK) 

212. TirtichirappaUi-II R. Nagasunda- 
ram (DMK) • 

213. Uppilapuram ; T, P. Alagamuthu 
(DMK) 

214. Varahur : R. Narayanan (DMK) 

215. ViraUmalai : V. S. Shamnugam 
(DMK) 


TIRUNELVELI 

216. Alangulam ; V. Arunaclialam 
(DMK) 

217. Ambasamudram ; Gomathiankara 
Dikshidar (Con.) 

218. Cheranmahadevi': D, S. Authimloo- 
lam (SWA) 

219. Gangaikondan (R) : A. Karuppiali 
(DMK) 

220. Kadayanalliir : A. R. Subbiah Muda- 
liar (Ind.) 

221. Koilpatti : S. Alagiriswamy (CPI) 

222. Melapalayam ; M. M. Peer Moha- 
mmed - (ML) 

223. Nanguneri : N. Duraipandian (Con.) 

224. Ottapidaram (R) : M. Muthiah 
(SWA) 

225. Radhapiiram : N. Soundaiapandian 
(Con.) 

226. Sankarankoil (R) ; P. Durairaj 
(DMK) 

227. Sattangulam ; T. Martin (Con.) 

228. Srivaikuntam ; Si. Pa. Aditanar 
(Sneaker) 

229. Tcnkasi: K. M. Kadiravan (DMK) 

230. Triuchendur ; Edmund Fernando 
(DMK) 

231. Tirtinelvdi ; A. L. Subramaniam 
(DMK) 

232. Tiiticorin : M. S, Sivasami (DMK) 

233. Vasudevanallur ; A. Velladurai 
(DMK) 

234. Vilathikulam : M. Rathinasabspathy 
(DMK) 

235. Nominaied : Smt. A. Snares 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL* 

Chairman ; M. A. Manickavelu Deputy Chairman ; Vacant 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9, 

10 , 

11 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


K. Ramakrishna Achari • Legislativ( 
T. S. Arunachalara Assembly 

S. Raghavanandam „ 

C. P. Chitrarasu ,, 

M. Ethirajalu „ 

Saw. Ganesan ,, 

Smt. Lakshmi Krishnamurthy ,, 

S. V. Lakshmanan „ 

M. A. Manickavelu „ 

Mahanlal Mehta 

. S. Muthu ,, 

A. PmnappaNaidu ” 

R. Krishnaswamy Naidu 

R. Raman Nair 

N. V. Natarajan ” 

C. V. Rajagopal ” ’ 

V, Thanga Pandian ,, 

G. Parangusam 

Smt. Alamelu Appadurai 

T. K. Ponnuvelu 
K. S. Abdul Wahab 

S. P. Adityan 


C. N. Annadurai 
T. M. Kaliyannan 
K. K. Kothandaraman 
A. Chidambara Mudaliar 
J- V. Devaraja Mudaliar 
G. Vijayarangam 


Local 

Authoriti 


•AsonApril30,1968. 


29. V, K. Ramaswamy Mudaliar Local 

30. T. Muthu Authorities 

31. K. Doraiswamy Naidu „ 

32. S. Ramaswami Padayachi „ 

33. M. Sivasubramania Pandian , , 

y 3 

34. T. S. Srinivasam Pillai ,, 

35. K. S. Mani 

36. S. Sund „ 

37. Vacant ' „ 

38. S. Jayarama Reddiar „ 

39. T. K. Subbiah 

40. N. R. Thiagarajan „ 

41. P. Thirugnanasambandarn ,, 

42. N. Wilson Appollos „ 

43. K. Arivazhagan . Teachers 

44. P. U. Shanmugam „ 

45. G. R. Damodaran „ 

46. M. Rajah Iyer 

47. G. Krishnamurthy „ 

48. M. Sankaralingam Pillai „ 

49. O. Swaminathan Graduates 

50. A. R. Damodaran ,> 

51. R. M. Seshadri ; 

52. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar „ 

53. D. Santosham 

54. V. Ishwarmurthi „ 

55. M. Aiyaswamy Nominated 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


' Major Head 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967:68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

RE3'ENUE receipts 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 
Tax .. ' 

13,52-89 

15,87-12 

13,98-33 

Estate Duty .. .. .. .. ... 

55-98 

99-56 

77-77 

Land Revenue (net) 

4,60-69 

4,90-71 

3,50-15 

State Excise Duties 

55-19 

73-70 

79-23 

Stamps 

9,30-69 

9,69-81 

10,34-82 

Forests 

2,83-09 

2,83-61 

2,90-14 

Registration . i 

1,93-68 

1 2,12-93 

2,34-93 

Taxes on Vehicles 

■ H 1 ■ 

16,40-86 

17,60-60 

Sales Tax 

54,31 -42 

57,61-11 

65,54-11 

Other Taxes and Duties 

14,76-48 

14,74-99 

16,79-76 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net) , 

3.06-53 

3,01 -79 

3,01-85 

Debt Services 

19,45-25 

21,65-71 

25,93-85 

Civil Administration 

13,11-54 

15,99-75 

19,51-09 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) , i 

1,30-40 

1,45-54 i 

1,41-96 

Miscellaneous (net) . . . . , . . . . | 

17,05-46 1 

13,75-50 

16,58-18 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments ^tween Central and State Govern- 
ments . . 

42,76-04 

i 

44,74-63 

47,20-64 

Extraordinary . . 

1,40-50 

1,37-12 

— 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS . , 

2,16.07-43 

2,27,94-44 

2,48,27-41 

REVENUE expenditure 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

5,66-65 

1 

5,84-54 

6,36-03 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

•• 7.97-50 

8,40-37 

8,56-03 

Debt Services (net) 

31,52-56 

• 30,99-93 

33,35-92 

’ General Administration 

9,74-61 

10,21-32 

' 10,44-71 

Administration of Justice 

2,22-29 

2,25-01 

2,49-16 

Jails • . . 

1,64-37 

1,67-33 

1,71-43 

Police 

9,34-51 

10,84-36 

11,53-17 

Scientific Departments . . ... . . 

7-42 

7-56 

'8-27 

Education . . ' . . 

53,98-14 

53,48-72 

56,27-90 

Medical - ' ■ 

•• 11,87-09 

• 12,48-98 

13,31-80 

Public Health .. 

.. 4,86-58 

4,81-14 

4,93-17 

Agriculture .. .. 

13,81-17 

. 13,29; 66 

14,24-75 

Animal Husbandry 

3,39-30 

3,32-60 

3,63-37 

Co-operation . . . . . . . . 

2,84-63 

2,63-76 

3,01-85 

Industries 

2,57-14 

4,17-78 

• 4,56-81 

Miscellaneous Departments .. 

11,26-77 

11,48-59 

23,00-63 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public ; 
Improvements 

10,84-48 

10,71-10 

10,60-70 

Miscellaneous 

26,92-31 

35,58-02 

33,76-24 

Extraordinary, including Community : Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 

6,61-30’ 

i 

6,09-12 

, 5,61-95 

GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 
.REVENUE ACCOUNT .. • 

1 

2,17,19'02 

‘2,28,39-89 

2,47.53-89 

SURPLUS (-k) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVENUE! 
ACCOUNT .. 

(-)l,ll-59 

(— )45-45 

1 (+)73-52 


7 DPD/68— 15-'^ 
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PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION f 


Chairman . .. .. .. D. Y, Gohokar 

Members ' ' D. V. Chauhan. N. D. Bilimoria, S. V. Chavaii, 

M. N. Wankhade . 


AREA, POPULATION AUD HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS 


District 

Area (in ?q. 
km.) 

Population 

Headquarters 

I. 

Ahmednagar 




17.057 

17,75,969 

Ahmednagar 

2, 

Akola 




10,598 

11,89,354 

Akola 

3. 

Amravati . . 




12,233 

12,32,780 

Amravati 

4. 

Aurancabad 




16,353 

15,32.341 

Aurangabad 

5. 

Bhandara .. 




9,277 

12,68,286 

Bhandara 

6. 

Bhir 




11,057 

10,01,466 

Bhir 

7. 

Buldhana .. 




9,715 

10,59.698 

Buldhana 

8. 

Chanda 




23,829 

12,38.070^ 

Chanda 

9. 

Dhulia 




13,042 

, 13,51,236 

Dhulia 

10. 

Greater Bombay 




482 

41,52,056 

Bombay 

11. 

Jalgaon 




11,845 

17,65,047 

■lalgaon 

12. 

Kolaba 




7,034 

10,58,855 

Alibag 

13. 

Kolhapur .. 




8,133 

15,96,493 

Kolhapur 

14. 

Nagpur 




9,952 

15,12,807 

Nagpur 

IS. 

Nanded . . 




10,504 

10,79,674 

Nanded 

16. 

Nasik 




15,591 

18,55,246 

Nasik 

17. 

Osmanabad 




14,233 

14,77,656 

Osmanabad 

18. 

Parbhani , . 




12,554 

12,06,236 

Parbhani 

19. 

Poona 




15,625 

24,66,880 

Poona 

20. 

Rajura 

* « 



1.765 

« 

Chanda 

21. 

Ratnagiri .. 

4 • 



13,004 

18,27,203 

Ratnagiri 

22. 

Sangli 

• ■ 



8,564 

12.30,716 

Sangli 

23. 

Satara 




10,481 

14,30,105 

Satara 

24. 

Sholapur . . 




15,009 

18,60,119 

Sholapur 

25. 

Thana 




9,474 

16,52.678 

Tlmna 

26. 

Ward ha . . 




6,291 

6,34,277 

Ward ha 

27. 

Yeotmal . . 




13,567 

10,98,470 

Yeotmal 


tAs on May 18 


1968 


♦Rajura. formerly a Taluk of Nanded district, was constituted into a district in March 
1959. It is, however, since being administered by the Collector of Chanda district. Its 
population figures arc included in Chanda district. 
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KDM 1968 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker ; T. S. Bharadc 


Deputy Speaker ; K. T. Girme 


AHMEDNAGAR 

1. Atimcdnasar North : Kisanrao 

Balajirao Mhsasake (Con.) 

2. Ahmednagar South : Shrit^ishna 
Vishwanath Nisal (Con.) 

3. Karjat ; Eknath Buwasahcb Nim- 
radc (Speaker) 

4. Nagar Akola (/?) : Bapurao Krish- 
naji Dc^hmukh (CPI) 

5. Parner : Namdeorao Ranoji Gunjal 
(con.) 

6. -Palhardi : Tryambak Shivram Bha- 
rade (Speaker) 

7. Rahuri ; Baburao Bapuji Tanpurc 
(Con.) 

8. Songanmer : Bhikajirao Jijiba Khatal 
(Con.) 

9. Shevgaon : Maruthrac( Shankarrao 
Ghulc (Con.) 

10. Shirdi : Mohanrao Abasaheb Gadc 
(Ind.) . 

11. Shrigonda (R) : Baburao Mahadeo 
Bharaskar (Con.) 

12. Shrirampiir : Jagannailirao Waman- 
rao Bankar (Con.) 


AKOLA 

13. Akola: I. S. Goenka (Con.) 

14. Akot : G. B. Khedkar (Con.) 

15. Balapur : Madhusudan Atmaram 
Vairale (Con.) 

16. Borgaon-Manju ; N. S. Sakpal 
(Con.) 

n.Mangridpir: C. U. Raghuwanshi 
(RPI) 

18. Afedshi : R. G. Zanak (Con.) 

19. Murtazapur : Smt. Pralibha Bhae- 
want Tidke (Con.) 

20. Washim (R) : Smt. Manabai Ma- 
rotirao Khirade (Con.) 

AMRAVATI 

21. Achalpur : NarshinErao Sheshrao 
Deshmukh (Con.) 

22. Amravati ; Krishna Narayan Nawa- 
the (Con.) 

23. Badnera : Krishnarao Bhanuju 

Shrungare (RPI) 

24. Chandiir : Bhaurao Gulabrao Jadhav 
(Con.) 

25. Daryapur: Narayanrao Uttamrao 
Deshmukh (Con.) 

26. Melghat (R) : Matang Ramu (Con.) I 

27. Morshi : Krishnarao Wamanrao^ 

Wankhede (Con.) | 

28. Walgon ; Uttamrao Bhagwant Maha-I 
lie (Con.) 


AURANGABAD 


29. Ambad: Annasaheb Ambadas Udaa 
(Con.) 

30. Aurangabad East : Viswanath Sur- 
yabhan Jadhav (Con.) 

31. Aurangabad West: Rafiq Zakaria 
(Con.) 

32. Bhokardan ; Baburao Janglu Kale 
(Con.) 

33. Gangaptir : Balvanirao Ramrao 

Pawar (Con.) 

34. Jatna North : Bhagivantrao Gambhir- 
rao Gadhc (Con.) 

35. Jalna South : Lala Radhakishan 
Bahggulal Jaiswal (SSP) 

36. Knnnad : Narayanarao Giramajirao 
Paiil (Con.) 

37. Paiihan : Kalyanrao Pandharinath 
Pali! (Con.) 

38. Sillod : Gangaram Shivaram Mankar 
(Con.) 

39. Vaii'anur : Vinayakrao Pandurang- 
rao Paiil (Con.) 


BHANDARA 

40. Adyal : M. N. Waldckar (RPI) 

41. Amgaon ; L. B. Mankar (JS) 

42. Arjtini Alorgaon ; A. S. Paulzagade 
(Con.) 

43. Bhandara : N. K. Tirpude (Con.) 

44. Gondia : G. S. Bajpai (Con.) 

45. Coregnon : P. D. Rahangdale (Con.) 

46. Sakoli : Shamrao Pagajiti KapS^l® 
(JS) 

47. Tirora : B. L. Patle (Con.) 

48. Tumsar : K. A. Pardhl ((Jon.) - 


BHIR 

49. Ashti : Nivrutti Vithoba Ugale 
(CPI) 

50. Bhtr : Shivajirao Baburao Chaoure 
(Con.) 

51. Chaiisata : Vishwanathrao Anna- 

sahib Parade (CPI) „ 

52. Georai : Shivaji Trimbakrao Pawar 
(CPI) 

53. Kaij : Sundarrao Abasaheb Solanke 

54. AldnjUgaon (R) : Savalaram Natliu- 
ji Tribhuwan (Con.) 

55. Renapur : Annasaheb Ganpatrao 
Gite ((2on.) 


BULDHANA 

56. Buldhana : Smt. Sumanbai S. Patil 

(Con.) • , , \ 

57. Chlkhali ; T. B. Khedekar (Con.) 

58. Lonar ; K. T. Sangle (Con.) 


n Indian National Congress (Con.): Communist 

.Communist Party of India (Marxist) (CPI-M); Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh (JS):Praja Socialist Party (PSP); Samyukta Socialist Party (SSP); Republican 
Party of India (RPI); Peasants’ and Workers’ Party (PWP)- Independent and.) 
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59. Malkapur : A. S. Deshmukh (Con.) 

60. Melikar • S. C. Lodhe (Con.) 

61. Shegaon : T. P. Dhokne (Con.) 

62. Khamgaon ; Govinddas Ratanlal 
Bhatia (Con.) 

CHANDA AND RAJURA 

63. Armori (R) : D. V. Naranavrc 
(Con.), 

64. Bhadrdwati : - R. J. Dcotale (Con.) 

65. Brahmapttri : B. M. Gurpude (Con.) 

66. Chanda : E. P. Salve (Con.) 

67. Chimitr : M. D. Tumpalliwar (Con.) 

68. GadchiroU (R) : Vishweshwarrao 
Dharmarao Atram (Ind.)- 

69. Rajiira : S. B. Jiwatoda (Ind.) 

70. Saoli : \V. V. Gaddamwar (Con.) 

71. Sironcha (R) : J. Y. Sakhare'(Ind.) 

DHULIA 

72. Dhulid North : Chandrakant Nam- 
deo Patil (Con.) 

73. DkuUa South : R. B. Choudburi 
(CPI) 

74. Nandurbar (R) : Ramcsh Panya 
Valvi (Con.) 

75. Nawapur (R) : ' Dharma Jayaram 
Konkani (Con.) 

76. Sakri : Uttamrao Ratan Nandre 
Paul (CPJ) 

77. Shahada (R) : SonsinEh Badalsingh 
Pawar (Con.) 

78. Shirpur : Shivajirao Girdhar Patil 
(Con.) ,, 

79. Shindkheda : Narayanrao Sahadeo- 
rao PaUl (Con.) 

80. Taloda (R) : Smt. Vaharibai Digam- 
barrao Padvi (Con.) 

GREATER BOMBAY 

81. Andheri ; Vasudev Gulabram Rawal 
(Con.) 

82. Bandra : P. G. Kher (Con.) 

83. Borivli : Jatnnadas Gokaldas Dat- 

tani (Con.) j 

84. BycuUa ; Gulabrao Bhanrao Gana- 
. charya (CPI) 

85. Chembur ; Hashu Parsharam Advani 
(IS) 

86. Colaba ; Bomanji Kavasji Boman- 
Behram (Ind.) 

87. Dadar : Waman Shankar Matkar 
(Con.) 

88. Dlwbitaldo : Mohanlal Bhawanbhai 
Popat (Con.) 

89. Ghatkopar : .Datta N. Samant (Ind.) 

90. Girgaon : Anant Narayan Namjoshl 
(Con.) 

91. Khetwadi : Manohar Narayan Go- 
gate (Con.) . 

92. Kumbharwada : Bhanushankar Man- 
chharam Yagnik (Con.) 

93. Kurla ; Trimbak Ramchandra Nara- 
wane (Con.) ' 

94. Lovegrove {R') : Punamchand Tab- 
haji Patel (Con.) 

95. Mahim : Frederic Michael Pinto 
(Con.) 

96. Malad : Dahyabhai Somabhai Patel 
(Con.) 


97. Matunga : Liladhar Pasu Shah 
(Con.) 

• 98. Mazgaon : Vithalrao Krishanaji To- 
raskar (Con.) 

99. Mtdund : Purshottamdas Uttamram 
Upadhyay (Con.) 

100. Nagpada : Adamadil Usman Shaikh 
(Con.) 

101. Naigaon : Ram Ariun Mahadik 
(PSP) 

102. Parel ; JCrishnaji Gaingaram Desai 
(CPD- 

103. Santacruz-: S. R. Patkar (Con.) 

104. Scwree ; S. G. Patkar (CPI) 

105. Umarkhadi : G. H. Banatwala (Ind.) 

106. Vile Parle : Pranlal" Harkishandas 
Vora (Con.) 

107. Walkcshwar : Homi Jehangir Talyar- 
K.han (Con.) 

108. Ikorii ; Madhav Narayan Birje 
(Con.) 

JALGAON 

109. Amolncr : Krishnarao Madhavrao 
Patil (Con.) 

no. Blumwal : Purushottam Sakharam 
Phalak (Con.) 

111. Chaihgaon (R) : Dinkar Diwan 
Chavan (Con.) 

112. Chopda ; Maganlal Nagindas Guja- 
rathi (ind.) 

113. Edlabad : Smt. Pratibha Dcvisinh 
Patil (Con.) 

WA.Erandol'. Digambar Shankar PaUl 
(Con.) 

115. 7fl/gnon: Trimbakrao Tukaram 

Salunkhc (Con.) 

116. Jamner-. Abaji Nana Patil (Con.) 

117. Pachora : Supdu Bfiadu Patil (Con.) 

118. Parola ; Gulabrao Narayanrao 

Pawar (Con.) 

1 19. Raver ; Madhukarrao Dhanaji 
Choudhuri (Con.) 

120. Yawal ; Jiwaram Tukaram Mahajan 
(Con.) 

KOLABA 

121. Alibagh ; Dattatraya Narayan Patil 
(PWP) 

122. KhaJapnr : Sumant Rajaram Raut 
(PWP) 

123. Mahad : Shankar Babaji Sawant 
(Con.) 

123. Mangaon : Pandurang Ramaji Sanap 
(PWP) 

125. Panvcl : Dinkar Balu Patil (PWP) 

126. Pen : Anant Parshuram Shetye 
(PWP) 

127. Shrivardhan : A, Rehman A. Gafoor 
Antuley (Con.) 

KOLHAPUR 

128. Chandgad ; Vithalrao Kalajirao 
Chavan (Patil) (Con.) 

129. Gandhinglaj Tukaram , Krishnaji 
Kolekar (PWP) . . 

130. ’ Hatkanangale ; Babasaheb, Bhausa- 

heb Khanjire (Con.)" 
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131. Kagal : Daiilatrao Appaji Nikam! 
(Con.) 

132. Karvir : Shripatrao • ShanKarrao 

Bondrc (Con.) 

135. Kolhapur : Tryambak Sitaram Kar- 
khani? (PWP) • 

134. Panhala ; Dnyandco Ycshwant Patil 
(Con.) 

135. Racihanagari : Govind Tukaram 
Kalikatc (PWP) 

136. Shahuwadi : Rau Dliondi Palil 
(PWP) 

137. Shirol ; Ratanappa Dliaramappa 
Kumbhar (Con.) 

138. Vadgaoii (R) : Kcsliav Narsinga 
GhaJge (Con.) 

NAGPUR 

139. Kalmeshwar : Sheshrao Krishnarao 
Wankhcde (Con.) 

140. Kamptce : Sulcmankhan AbduIIakhan 
Pathan (Con.) 

141. Katol ; J. S. Chandak (Ind.) 

142. Nagpur Central : Madangopal Jodh 
raj Agrawal (Con.) 

143. Nagpur East : Yadavrao Ramchan- 
dra Deogade (Con.) 

144. Nagpur North (R) ; Prcmnalh Rishi 
Wasnik (Con.) 

145. Nagpur \'/cst : Smt. Sushilabai Bal 
raj (Con.) 

146. Ramick ; Gunderao Fakiraji Maha- 
lan (Con.) 

S^ner : Narcndra Mahipati Tidke 
(Con.) 

148. Umrer: Suresh Baliram Deotalc 
(Con.) 

HANDED 

149. Bhokar : Shankarrao Bhaurao Cha- 
Van (Con.) 

150. Biloli ■ Jayaram Gangaram Ambekar 
(Con ) 

151. DegloorJR) : Madhukar Rangoji 
Ghate (Con.) 

152. Hadgaon ; Bhimrao Keshavrao D»sli- 
mukh (Con.) 

153. K^dhar : Keshavrao Shankcrao 
Dhondge (PWP) 

154. Kmwat ■ Uttam Baliram Rathod 

155. : S. Farooq Pasha S. Mak- 
dum Pasha (Con.) 


NASIK 

f^sjan : Pandit Dharma Patil 

157. Chandwad : Raghunathrao Gopal- 
rao Gunjal (Con.) 

, Venkalrao Bhausaheb 

De&' (Con"r‘'“° 

K;' "uw 

r're;.* °“«- 

^SP)^''°" ■ ° 2 daii Hire 


164. Nasik ; Vasantrao Narayanrao Naik 
(Con.) 

165. NiphtiJ : Dat[alr.i>a Bliikaji Patil 
(Con.) 

166. .Sinner : SmI. Rukminibai Vithal 
Waje (Con.) 

167. Surgana (R) : Siiaram Sayaii Bhoye 
(Ind.) 

168. Yeola : Madhavrao Trimbakrao Patil 
(Con.) 

OSiMANABAD 

169. Ahmedpur : Mahadevappa Baslin- 
gappa Sangvikar (Con.) 

na.Ausa: Vishvvambharrao Shamrao 
Musande (Con.) 

171. Kalarnb : ISevdattaj'i Tatyaba Mohitc 
(Con.) 

172. Latur ; Vithal Ramrao Kaldate 
(SSP) 

173. Nilanga ; Shivaj'irao Dhaurao Palil 
(Con.) 

174. Omerga ; Bhaskarrao Shivram 

Chalukya (Con.) 

175. Osmanahad : Uddhavrao Sahebrao 
patil (PWP) 

176. Parenda : Kondcrao Hanmantrao 
Patil (Con.) 

177. Tuljapur ; Shivaj'irao Shahajirao 

Patil (Con.) 

178. Udgir (R) : Pralhadrao Sopanrao 
San'ade (Con.) 

PARBHANI 

179. Basmaih : Wamanrao Anandrao 

Nayak (Con.) 

180. Gangakhcd (R) : Tryambak Maroti 
oawant (Con.) 

181. Hingoli ; Chandrakant Palil (SSP) 

182. Jintur: Sunderlal Wardhasa Kalam- 
kar (Con.) 

183. Kalomnuri : Vithalrao arampatrao 

Naik (CPI) 

184. Parhhani ; Annasahab Ramchandra- 
rao Gavhane (PWP) 

185. Partur : Ramrao Narayanrao Yadav 
(Con ) 

186. Paihri ; Sakharam Gopalrao Nak- 
hale (Con.) 

POONA 

187. Ambegaon ; Dattatray Govind Walse 
Patil (Con.) 

Baramati : S. G. Pawar (Con.) 

189. Bhawani Peth (R) ; T. D. Memiado 
(Con.) 

190. Bhor : S. M. Bhelke (Con.) 

191. Dhond : J. T. Pataskar (Con.) 

M. D. Magar (Con.) 

193. Indapiir : S. B. Patil (Con.) 

194. Junnari D. R. Kakde (Con.) 

p5. Kasha Peth : R. V. Telang (Con.) 

196. Khed Alandi ; S. M. Satkar (Con.) 

197. bfaval ; R. s. Satkar (Con.) ’ 

ion N. S. Mohol (Con.) 

199. Poona Cantonment'. IC T. Gimae 
(Con ) 

on?' f"f'rnd/inr : D. R. Khaire (Ckm.) 

ono "[''''"Pnagari : B. D. Killedar (P^T) 

202. Shukrawar Peth ; R. K. Mhalgi 
(JS) 

j03. Sirur ; S. D. More (PSP) ' 
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RATNAGIRI 

204. Chiplun : , Parshuram Krishnaji 
Sawant (Con.) 

205. Dapoli ; Ramchandra Vithal Bhe- 

lose (Con.) . 

206. Dcogad : Ramchandra Balkrishna 
Muni (PSP) . 

207. Guhagar : Mahadeo Somaji Kesar* 
kar (Con.) 

208. Kaiikavali : ' Sitaram- Sakharam 
Sawant (PWP) 

209. Khedbunder : Husain MisariKhan 
Dalwai (Con.) 

210. Laiija : Shashishekhar Kashinath 
Athaley (SSP) 

211.. M’oiu’fin ; Vijaysing Gopalrao Pra- 
bhugaonkar iCoa.) 

212. Rajapnr : Laxman Rangnath Hatan- 
kar (PSP) 

213. Ratnagiri : Shantaram Laxman 

Peje (Con.) ; . . 

214. Sanganieshwar : Smt. Lax'mibai 

Babaii Bhuwad (Con.) 

2\5. Sawmtwadi • Shivram . Sawant 
^Khem Sawant Bhonsle (Con.) 

216. Vengurla ; Pundalik Atmaram ’Kin- 

lekar (PSP). . , 

SANGLI 

217. Aipadi-Kavathe-Mahdnka ! Balwant 
Shivaling Kore (Cdn.)"‘ 

218. Jath (R): Shivrudra Thabajirao 
Bamane (Con.) 

219. Khanapitr : Sampatrao Sitaram 

Mane (Con.) . ' • ’ ■ • 

220. Miraj ; Gundu Dasharath Patil 
(Con.) 

221. Sangli : Appasaheb Balwant Birnale 
(Con.) 

222. Shirala ; Vasantrao Anandra'o 'Naik 
(Con.) 

223. Tasgaon : Babasaheb Gopalrao Patil 
(Coni) 

224. Walva : Rajaram Anant Patil (Con.) 

SATARA 

225. JaoU ; Bhiku Daji Bhilare (Con.) 

226. Karad North -. Yeshawantrao Babu- 
rao Patil (Con.) 

227. Karad South ; Yeshwantrao Jijaba 
Mohite (Con.) 

228. KJtatav : Ramchandra Ganpatrao 
Patil (Con.)- 

229. Koregaon ; Anandrao Nagesh Phalke 
(Con.) 

230. Mon (R) : Smt. Prabha Tuljaram 
Sonawane (Con.) 

231. Patan : D. S. Desai (Con.) 

232. Phaltan : Krishnachandra Raghu- 
nathrao Bhoite (Con.) 

233. Satara : Dhondiram Shidhoji Jagtap 
(Con.) 

234. Wat : Prataprao Baburab Bhonsle 
(Con.) . 

SHOLAPUR 

235. Akkalkot I Smt. Nirmala Raje Vija- 
yasinh Bhonsale (Con.) 


236. Barshi : Smt. Prabhavati Shankarrao 
Zadbuke (Con.) 

237. Karmala (R) ‘. . Kisan Gondiba 
Ramble (Con.) 

238. Madha ; Sampatrao Maruti Patil 
(PWP) 

239. Malshiras : Shankarrao Narayanrao 
Mohite (Con.) 

240. Mangahvedha : Kisanlal Ramchan- 
dra Marda (Con.) 

241. Mohol : Govind Bhaurao Burgute 
(Con.) 

242. North Sholapur ; Brahmadev Krish- 
nat Mane (Ind.) 

243. Pandliarupur ; Audumbar Kondiba 
Patil (Con.) 

244. Soiigoln : ' • Ganpatrao Annasaheb 
Deshmukh (PWP) 

245. Sholapur ' City-North : Ramkrishna 
Vyankatesh Bet (Con.) 

246. Sholapiir-Ciiy-Soiitli ; ' Vishnupant 
Ramrao Patil (Ind.) 

247. Sholapur 'South ; Vimpakshappa 
Guniappa Shiydare (Con.) 

! ' 

1 

THANA . . 

248. Bassein : -..Hari ^ Govind Vartak 

(Con.) • ... ' ■ • 

249. Bhiwandi ; Bhalchandra ■ ‘ Shivram 

Patil (PWP).-. . - , 

250. Dahanii ,:(R) Mahadeo Gopal' 
Kadu (Con.)' • 

251. Jawhar (R)’: ■ Smt. Kalavati • Shan- 
kar Karvande (Con.) . - 

252. Kalyan ; Kr.ishnarao Narayan Dhu- 
lap (PWP) 

253. Kasa (R) :• -.Rajaram Vithal Sumda 
(Con.) ... 

254. Murbad ; Shantaram Gopal' Gholap 

(Con.) ■ . 

255. Palghar : Navnitrai Bhogilal • Shah 

(PSP) . . . ' 

256. Shahapur (R) : ■ Pandurang Ram- 
chandra Patil (PWP) 

257. Thana : Dattatray Keshav Rajarshi 
(Con.) 

258. Ulhas Nagar i Sanmukh Chuharmal 
Israni (Con.) 


WARDHA 


i . - 


259. An’i : J. C. Kadam (Con.) 

260. Hhiganghat : K. M. Zade (Con.) 

261. Ptdgaon : N. R. Kale (Ind.) 

262. Wardha ; R. M. Ghangare (CPI-M) . 


YEOTMAL 

263. Dar^vha ; V. B. Ghuikhedkar (Ind.) 

264. Digras ; K. D. Mahindre (Con.) 

265. Kelapiir : Trimbakrao Dattatraya 
Deshmukh (Con.) 

266. Pusad : , V. P. Naik (Con.) 

267. Ralegaon (R) : M. N. Bhalavi 
(Ind.) 

268. Vmarkhcd : S. A. Mane (Con.) 

269. Ward : V. Y, Gohokar (Con.) 

270. Yeotmal ; J. B. Dhote (Ind.) 
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LDGISr-ATiVn COUNCTI,* 

Dfpitly Chairman ; V, N. V:k-A 


Chairman ; S. Pjct: 


1. Snil. K'jml.ibai Ciiinj; inl.i) I,-yW,’tivc 

Amjora At:cmtj!y 

2. Jagannath Silarain At me 

3. Ramrao Narayanra.i 
il.iIbudliL- 

4. nabvanl PbonJoji Hiialay 

5. hhwar Naraganrao H'msil.ar 

6. Govindrao Piinaji Bualnb: „ 

7. ) aim Maryan Cacdio 

8. Smt.Dhadra Vasant D.*wi „ 

9. Safdarali Dishmuth 

10. Ramkrhhna SutyaWi-inji 
Gavai 

1 1. Vishwambarrao Naindcoiao „ 

H iralkar 

12. Jcthmal KIsanlal 

13. Pralhad Narayan Kbodc „ 

14. Jagannaili Nailiuji Kon*c 

15. Ganpati Dadasaheb Lid „ 

16. Madhav Purushattam L-ni.iyc „ 

17. Panditrao Bapuji More 

IS. Rajmal Jagannalh Mantri „ 

19. Vithal Sikhararti Pag; „ 

20. Madhav Gatu Patil 

21. Parrdharinalh Vilhobi Pali! „ 

22. Vishvanaih Chimaji P.ivsair 

23. Balkrishna Nariingli Rajbani „ 

24. Bhaurao Vithba Sti:ndc „ 

25. Bhausaheb Laxmanrao SIdrolc 

26. S.Tit. A'.haiai Maroiiappa 
Talc 

27. Mahtshwar Vishnu Thakur „ 

28. Sambhajirao Manitirao „ 

Thorat 

29. Prabhakar Bahvan Vaidj-a „ 

30. Kisan Mahadco Veer 

31. Lakhmichand Ramchandra Local 

Abad Aulhonties 

32. Ramrao D.iyanoba „ 

Avargaonkar 

33. WamanPandurangBipal 

34. Harischandra Sad.ishiv 
Barmukh 

35. Abasaheb Daitarao Dadimukli „ 

36. Dattarao Maroirao Daslimukh „ 

37. Keshav Pandurang Fiillc.ir „ 

38. RamdayalAyodhya Prasad „ 
Gupta 

39. Maiduddin Harris 


50. Habm.io G avindrao Jad!:.“v Local 

A!!(h".n:fcs 

41. Zumbrrl.i! K.ilapiri 

I 42. Jan.ifdaa Vi'hnii Laic 
I 43. G.ijm.il Dalpat M.tli 4t 

j 45. M'lnikrao P.idm.anna 
I Mandgulk.ir ,, 

45. IJ.’uil.tpp.i Bh.iu.’-ao N.is.tic 

46. Cband3npara>ad Rnm.adhm „ 

Tandy i 

.47. Vm.i)kumar RamhilPatasbar ,, 

'43. Ramrao Dagadu Patil ,, 

49. Pandurang Ycshv.ant F.ibkc „ 

j 50. Rikhabvhaad Kalyanmal 
I Shann.i 

51. TuLaram Krisimaji Shjlyc ». 

52. Sidashivrao AnnasabebShirsde „ 

53. Bachharaj Shyamlal Byas Graduates 

54. Rimjivi'an l-'alurarn Choudhary „ 

55. Vasantkumar RamUrishna 

Pandir 

56. Uttamrao Lsxman Paiil „ 

57. Gan;sb Prabhakar Pradhan 

58. Shridhar Anani Sahoni „ 

59. Anani Sheshgtri Sthalckar ' 

60. Mahdadco Narsayy.n Anjikar Teachers 

61. Jaginnath Gantih Blia»-c >• 

62. Kamalakar Waman Dc«ii ». 

63. Hiribhau Sakharamji ILiRwr „ 

64. Mukund Trayambak Kulkarni ,, 

65. Shankar Liaman Ogle .• 

66. Digambar Hiri Sahasrabuddhe .. 

67. Snu. Sevigne Gama Pinto Nominilsd 
Athaidc 

68. Chandrashckliar Nandki'horc 

B.ijpai «. 

69. Dayaram Yesinvant Bhandalkar „ 

70. Svvami Ramanand Bhamti i. 

i 71. Vishnuprasad N. D.-sai •> 

! 72. Ramchandra Balwaril Ghorpadc .. 

73. Narayan Waktu Kan'. ide « 

74. Salimuddin Kazi Hamiduddin 

Kazi .. 

I 75. Narhar Waman Uraayc •• 

76. G. D. Madgulkat »< 

77. Raianlal Mohanlal •> 

I 78. Nashikrao Klramadu TirPude .. 


•As on May 18. 1968. 
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BUDGET OF THF. GOVFJWMENT OF MAHARASHTRA 
(ON REN’ENUE ACCOUNT) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


^^ajor Head 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised j 
Estimates j 
1967-68 

1 

Budget 

Estimates 

1958-69 

REVENUE IH'CKIl’TS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

Tax 

Estate Duty . . 

Land Rev-enue (net) . , . . . . 

Stale Exc«e Duties .. .. .. 

Stamps . . 

Forests 

Registration 

Taxes on V'chidcs 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Irrigation, Navigation. Embanhment and 
Drainage NVorla (neO 

Debt Services .. .. 

Civil Administration 

Public Works and Misccllaocous Public Im- 
provements (net) . . 

MtsocUaneous (net) 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 
Extraordinary «. 

, 

19.11- 57 
59»92 

7,67-S9 

4,19-15 

9.C2-29 

8.84- 47 
84-75 

10,51-97 
1,00.8! -46 
38,30-76 

8.02-19 

17.84- 47 

16.12- 22 

1,65-20 

4,91-30 

63,35-55 

0-10 

i 

: 

25,19-57 

1,47-10 

.9.21-42 

4,18-37 

10,09--19 

9,00-94 

9S-8-t 

10,92-20 

97,50-46 

37,35-96 

9.02-72 

17.S9-75 

I7.9S-93 

1,85-13 

4.56-28 

53.11-76 

0-10 

21,60-60 

65-38 

8,30-38 

4,59-46 

10,50-74 

9.06-83 

94-45 

11,53-75 

1.12.00-71 

42,55-06 

9.65-01 

20.16- 74 

18.16- I8 

1,72-14 

4,77-90 

63,83-31 

0-10 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 

3,12,45-26 

3.10.06-32 

3,40,08-74 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, Naviption, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

Debt Service* (net) . . , . 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Tails . . . . 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage . , , . 

Sdcntific Departments 

Education .. 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Animal Husbandry . , 

Co-operation 

Industries .. .. 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- 
provements .. 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Comnaunitv Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 

33,84-75 

12,03- n 
48,64-56 
12,23-19 
3,26-65 
1.83-32 
20,86-41 
43-19 
81-OS 
51,74.15 
54,01-86 
9,88-03 
17,39-38 
2,15-38 
5,23-81 
2,32-44 
16,19-42 

8,75-33 
33,28 -OS 

7,03-01 

32,95-51 

13.36*36 
48,16-46 
12,40-87 
3,39-99 
1,83-36 
21,38-77 
51-16 
76-14 
55.63 .31 
14;0i-86 

10.19- 00 

17.19- 61 
2,25-38 
5,22-49 
2,37-69 

16,21-15 

9,11-78 

36,28-86 

6,19-35 

34,71-84 

16,32-71 

52,17-41 

12,81-95 

3,49-16 

1,73-81 

22,74-48 

28-71 

78-17 

15 , 2^44 

11.78-36 

13,41-48 

2 21-35 
4,44-25 
2,04-89 
17,40-89 

8,43-15 

36,73-66 

6,89-00 

GRAND TOTAly-EXPENDiTURE ON RE- 
VENUE ACCOUNT 

3,01,99-12 

3,09,49-13 

3,23,16-79 

SURPLUS (-b) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVENUE 
ACCOUNT ,, .. 

i(-b)10.46-14 i (-b) 57-19 

'(4-)16,91-95 
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INDIA 1968 


MYSORE 

Area : 1^1,757 sq. km. Population : 2,35,86,772 Capital : Bangalore 

Principal language ; Kannada 


Governor ; G. S. Pathak 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS* 


Ministers Protfolios 

Vecrendra Patil Chief Minister, General Administration 

Department, Home Department exclu- 
ding Transport, Tourism, Publicity and 
Information and Excise and Prohibi- 
tion, Irrigation (Major and Medium), 
Electricity and Hydro-Electric Projects 

... from the Public Works Department 

Mohammad All Mehtab Ah . . .. .. Transport and Tourism from the Home 

Department, Housing from the Develop- 
ment, Housing, Panchayati Raj and 
•p _ , . . . Co-operation Department 

IS. Kacman Agriculture and Horticulture from the 

Agriculture* Forest Department, Seri- 
culture from the Commerce and Indus- 
T. • u IT j tries Department 

Ramakrishna Hegde Finance Department, Excise and Prohi- 

bition from the. Home ^ Department, 
Planning from the Planning arid Social 
Welfare Department 
Youth Programmes from the Develop- 
ment, Housing, Pancha>-ati Raj and 

K. Puttaswamv « department 

■■ Parliamentary Affairs from the Depart- 

ment of Law and Parliamentary Affairs, 
Labour from the Food, Civil Supph'es 
and Labour Department, Municipal 
AdmmistraU'on from the Health & 

K. V. Shankara Gowda Municipal Administration Department 

P. M. Nadgouda . Education ■ - - 

development, Panchayati Raj and Co-pe- 

ration exluding Housing and Youth 
^ogrammes from the Development 
Housing, Panchayati Raj & Co-operation 
dc-partment. Industrial Cooperatives from 
K. Lakkappa . . o uS ^Jtitpcrcc and Industries Department 

rubhc Works Department excluding Irri- 

^tion. Electricity and Hydro-Electric 
M. Rajasekhara Murthy r- Ports 

** Lommerce and Industries Department 
excluding Sericulture, Publidty and 
Y. Ramakrishna Imormation from the Home Department 

HMith from the Health and Municipal 
V. L. Patil .... - „ A°{^lo^rtation Department 

oTCial Welfare from the Planning and 

H. V. Koujalgi. . . . Soaal Welfare Department 

■ * Revenue Department, Law from the Depart- 
Ministers of Stale ment of Law and Parhamentaiy Affairs 

, A. J. Doddameti ... 

, , • • • . . Mmor Irrigation from the Public Works 

Alur Hanumanthappa ‘ . . department 

_ _ ■■ from the Agriculture and Forest 

G. B. Shankar Rao . . - . . ,, department 

„ _ ' ■ ' . ■ ■ ^eferinary and Animal Husbandry from 

H. C. Linga Reddy .. .. _ .Agriculture and Forest Departmen 

- - ri^enes from the Agriculture and Forestt 
_ Ports from the Public 

B. Vithaldas Shetty .... -- "^'’ks Department - 

Qvil Supplies from the Food. 

— ^ Supplies and Labour Department 

*As on June 5, 1968. — 
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INDIA 19S8 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker : Vacant 


Deputy Speaker ; D. Manjunalh 


BANGALORE (RURAL) 

1. Anekal (R) : R. Muniswamaiah 
(Con.) 

2. Channapatna : T. V. Krishnappa 
(Ind.) 

3. Deranahally : D. S. Gowdh (Con.) 

4. Doddaballapura : G. Ramc Gowda 
(Ind.) 

5. Hoskotc : N. Chicke Gowda (Con.) 

6. Kanakapiira : K. G. Thimmc Gowda 
(Con.) 

7. Kiidiir ; Solur Siddappa (Con.) i 

8. Magadi : C. R. Ranga Gowdai 
(PSP) 

9. Nclamangala : Alur Hanumanihappa 
(Con.) 

10. Ramanagaram : B. R. Dhananicya! 

(Ind.) ‘ 

11. Sathnur (R) : H. Putfadasa (Ind.) 

BANGALORE (URBANi 

12. Basavanagiidi : P. Timmaiah (Ind.) 

13 . Bharathynagar M. A. Amalorpa- 

vam (Con.) i 

14. Chamarajapet ; R. Dayananda Sapar 

(Con.) I 

15. Vatal Nagaraj (Ind.) 

Shamanna (Ind.) 

■ Nagaratnamma 

; M. s. Krishnan 
■In i’i°’'‘M’'°sar : A. Nanjappa (Con.) 
fcon 

23' Prabhakar (Con.) 

and.^) ^'‘™>'°"=>5wamappa 

BELGAUM 

^■(gZ ■ SI.c«i| 

Is. Str-=B®-B"- ^Con.) 

“■SSIcSr 

si' KitZ-'V^-l Hnd.) 

or j»». ,* "^^ ^* Snnikop (Con ^ 

35. Ntpant : G. K. Manvi (Ind 

(Con.)^^ ' Sardavvs 


39. Sadalagtt ; S. S. Patil (Con.) 

40. Snnkeshwar : S. D. Kothavalc (Con.) 

41. Uchagaon : P. B. Nandihali (Ind.) 


Nagappa (SWA) 

Ts'. M. Kotrabasaial 


41. Uchagaon : 

BELLARY 

42. Bellary : V. 

43. Hadagallt ; 

Sogi (Con.) 

44. Harapanahalli (/?) lYcnkya Nayak 
(Con.) 

45. Uo^pci : R, Napan Goud (Con.) 

46. Kudligi : M. M. J. Sadyojatha ((ion.) 

47. Kurugodu : Allum Kaiibas.appa 
(Con.) 

4E. Sandur : M. Y. Ghorpadc (Con.) 
49. Siriigiippa ; M., Doddana Goud 
(Con.) 

BIDAR 


Shama Rao 
Bhimanna 


50. Aiircd ; Manikrao 
(Con.) 

51. Bhalki ; Shivlingappa 
(Con.) 

52. Basin akalyan : Siddaramappa Khub 
(Ind.) 

fjsT ' Chandralrant 

54. Ylulsoor (R) rPrabhurao Dhondib 
Jagadalc (Con.) 

55. Uumnabad : V. N, Patil (CPI) 
(Con.) 

BIJAPUR 

56. Badanj! ; K. M. Patlanashctti (Bid.) 

- B. T. Alumal (Oin.) 

S- Patil (Con.) 

S. Arnkeri (RPI) 

60. Rijapart B. M. Patil (Con.) 

61. Bi/p, • R M. Desai (Con.) 

02. Gulcdgud ; M. R. Paitnnshetty 
(Con.) 

«. Hungund -. S. R. Kanthi (Con.) 

M. Hiivmahlppargi : G. N. Patil (Con.) 
r,r Z'i't Surpur (SWA) 

fi 7 ’ Z'ai'Z ' ; P- D- Jatti (Con.) 

%• Guraddi (Con.) 

68. Madhol ; K. P. Nadagouda (SWA) 

69. Smdg, : C. M. Desai (Con.y 

70. Tikoia : S. B. Vastrad (Con.) 


CHIKMAGALUR 


T> nf'-T ' ^lallappn (Ind.-JP) 

(RSp””^“^"'’ ■’ Shastry 

74 ’ Thammiah (Ind.) 

■ (PSpf " Panganath 

(cZ)' ' Gowda 

76. Tarikcrc ; Hanji Shivanna (PSP) 


•As on May 22 lOGS Til — T": ^ankcrc : H anji Shivanna (PSP) 

rCPNl^'^' S^vntant^a 

Party (JS); Praja So|iaI&TH"'*ln^"'y °f ^n^ia (Mancisl) 

A'.vs Si 


J.atna Paksha (IP)— a 
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chitradurga 

77. ' Bharamasaqara (/?) : G. Dugappa 

(Ind.-JP) ' s 

78. Challakere : B. L. Gowda (Con.) 

79. Chitradurga : H. C, Boraiah (Con.) 

80. Davangere ; Kondajji Basappa 
(Con.) 

81. Harihar : H. Siddavcerappa (Ind.- 
JP) 

82. Hiriyur (R) ; D. Manjunath (Con.) 

83. Holalkere : B. Paramcswarappa 

(Ind.-JP) 

84. Hosadiirga : M. Ramapra (Con.) 

85. Jogalur: J. R. Halaswamy (Con.) 

86. Molakaimuni ; S. H. Basanna (Con.) 

COORG 

87. Mercara : A. P. Appanna (Con.) 

88. Somvarpet : G. AI. Mananatliaiah 
(SWA) 

89. Virajpct (R) : N. Lokkayj'a Naik 
(JS) 

DHARWAR 

90. Byadagi '. M. G. Banakar (PSP) 

91. Dharwar: K. M. Dasankop (Con.) 

92. Dharwar Rural : S, V. Agnihotri 
(Con.) 

93. Gadag : K. H. Patti (Ind.-JP) 

94. Hangal : G. N. Dcsai (Con.) 

95. Havcri : B. V. Magavi (Con.) 

96. Hirckerur ; G. B. Shankar Rao 
(Con.) 

97. Hubli ; S. S. Shcitar (JS) 

98. Hubli Rural : M. R. Patil (Con.) 

99. Kalghatgl ; F. S. Patil (Ind.) 

100. Kundgal ; S. R. Bommai (Ind-LSS) 
101; Mundargi : C. M. Churchihalmath 
(Con.) 

102. Nargund (i?) : R. V. Doddatnani 
(Con.) 

103. Navalgtmd : R. M, Patil (Con.) 

104. Ranibennur N. L. Bcllad (PSP) 

105. Ron : A. J. Doddamcti (Con.) 

106. Shiggon : S. Nijalingappa (Con.) 

107. Shirhatti : Siddiah Kashimath 

(SWA) 

GULBARGA 

108. Afzaipur : N. S. Patil (Con.) 

109. Aland '.Digatnbara Rao B. Kalman- 
kar (PSP) 

110. Chincholi ; Vcercndra Patil (Con.) 

111. Chitapur : S. Rudrappa (Con.) 

112. Gulbarga ; Mohammad Ali (Con.) 

113. Guruntitkal (/?) : Narasappa Ycn- 
kappa (Con.) 

\\A. Jewargi : Sharnagauda Inamdar 
(SWA) 

115. Kalgi: M. Kalyan Rao (Con.) 

1 16. Kamaiapur ; Smt. Lalithabai Chan- 
drashekhar (Con.) 

117. Serum (R) : J. P. Sarwesh (Ind.) 

118. Sbahapur: Bapugowda (Con.) 

1 19. Shorapur : Raja Pid Naik (Con.) . j 

120. Yadgir : Viswanatha Reddy (Ind.) 

HASSAN 


121. Arkaiagud ; 
(SWA) 

122. Arsikere : G. 


H. N. Nanje Gowda; 
Channabasappa (Con.) 


123. Belur (R) : S. H. Puttaranganath 

124. Gandaii: B. Nanjappa (Con.) 

125. Hssan : H. B. Jwalanaiah (SWA) 

126. Holcnaraaipur : H. D. Dcvcgovvda 

127. Sakatespur ; K. P. Chikke Gowda 

(SWA) , o ».• /ncru 

128. Shravauabelagola : S. Sivappa (PSP) 


KOLAR 

129. Bagepalli (R) :A. Muniyappa (Con.) 

130. Bcihamangala : E. Narayana Gowda 

(Con.) ' „ 

131 Chikkaballapur : K. M. Putlaswamy 

132. Chintamani : T. K. Gangi Reddy 
(CPI-M) 

133. GowribUianur : R. N. Lakshmipathy 

134. Ao/ar: P. Venkatagiriy.nppa (Ind.) 

135. Kolar Gold Fields (R) : S. Rajago- 
pal (Con.) 

136. Sfalur : H. C. Linga Reddy (Con.) 

137. Mulbagal (R) :T. Channaiah (Con.) 

138. Sidlaghatta : B. Vcnkatarayappa 
(Con.) 

139. Srinivasa pur ; 

Swamy (Ind.) 

140. Vemagal ; G. 

(Con.) 

MANDYA 


B. L. Narayana 
Narayana Gowda 


141. Kirugavalu : G, Made Gowda (Con.) 

142. Krisliuarajpct : M, K, Bomme 
Gowda (Ind.-JP) 

143. hladdur : M. Manchc Gowda (Con,) 

144. Malavalli (R) : Mallikarjuna Swamy 
(Con.) 

145. Mandya Nagappa (Con.) 

146. Nagamangala : K. Singari Gowda 
(Con.) 

147. Pandavapura : N. A. Channc Gowda 
(Ind.) 

148. Srirangapatna : B. Doddaborc Gowda 

(Ind.) u : J 

MYSORE 


149. Baniuir : T. P. Boriah (Ind.) 

150. Biligcrc ; D. N. Siddaiah (Con.) 

1S\. Chamarajanagar : S. Puttaswamy 

(Ind.-JP) 

152. Chaujundarwari : K. Puttaswamy 

(Con.) 

153. Gundlupet : Smt. K. S, Nagarath- 
namma (Con.) 

154. Heggadadevanakotc (R) : R. Peeran- 
na (Con.) 

155. Honur ; H. Nagappa (Con.) 

156. UunsuT D. Dcvaraj Urs (Con.) 

157. KoUegal (R) :B. Basavaiah (Con.) 

158. Krishnaraja S. Channaiah (Ind.) 

159. Krishnarajanagar : M, Basavaraju 
(Ind.) 

160. Nanjangud : L. Srikantaiah (Ind.) 

161. Narasimharaja : Azeez Sait (SSP) 

162. ’ Periyapatna : H, M. Channabasappa 

(Ind.) 

163. Santhemaranahalli (R) :B. Rachatah 
(Con.) 

164. j. Narasipur : M, Rajasekhara Mur- 
thy (Con.) 
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Chairman : S. C. Edkj 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL* 

Deputy Chairman : S.D. Gaonkar 


j. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

- 11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

; 20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 
.32. 


Smt Lee'amma 
Sh'vananjippa 
K.S. Channappa 

C. S. Balakrishna Gowda 
S.C. Kubasad 

K. Kannan 
M. Madiah 

R. G. Duby 

G. Venkata! Gowda . 

S. S. Narayan i Murthy 
R.B. Naik 

Y. R. Parameswarappa 

D. Munichinnappa 
D. Rajagopal 

B. Rangappa 
M.V. Rama Rao 

T. M.K. Peer Sab ... 

Jivaraj Hirachund Shah 
K. Kanthappa Shetty 
M.T. Sreekantiah 

V. Venkatappa 

A. H. Sivananda Swamy 

K. Suryanarayana Adiga 


Legslative 

Assembly 


K. Channabissavana Gowda 
Channaiah Odeyar 
S.D. Goankar 
K.T. Shamaiah Gowda 
K.V. Shankara Gowda 
G.V, Hallikeri 
M.C. Anjaneya Reddy 
M. Krishnappa 
K. Lakkappa 
M. Linganna . , 


I.x)cal 
Authorities 


33' Narendra Madivalappa Kheny Local 

Authorities 

34. Basappa Shidalinagappa Argavi „ 

35. P.M. Nadgouda „ 

36. A.S. Nandesh ,, 

37. A.V. Patil 

38. G.B. Patil 

39. H.K. Shivarudrappa „ ' 

40. Venkanagouda Siddangouc’a „ 

41. B. Channabyre Gouda „ 

42. Viswanatha Swamy „ 

43. G.V. Anjanappa Graduates 

44. S.C. Edke 

45. Smt. M.R. Lakshamma „ 

46. Y.S. Patil 

47. V. Srinivasa Shetty „ 

48. M.V. Venkatappa „ 

49. B.G. Deshpande Teachers 

50. C. Bandi Gowda „ 

51. Keshva Rao Nitturkrr ' „ 

52. S.P. Rajanna „ 

53. S. Mukunda Rao „ 

54. Ganji Veerappa „ 

55. K. Doomappa Nominated 

56. Smt. Abbasia Begum Mecci „ 

57. Akbar Sait A. Kayum „ 

58. A.B. Patil „ 

59. Basavaraj Kattiraani „ 

60. K. Subba Rao 

61. Dharamaprakasha L.S. 

Venkaji Rao „ 

62. Tej Singh Rathod „ 

63. M.L. Vasudeva Murthy „ 


•As on May 22, 1968 
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BUDGET OF THE GO^'ERN.MENT OF MYSORE 
(ON RE\ ENUE ACCXJUNT) 


{In lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 


REAENLXRF.ailPTS 

Taxes on Income oilier than Cciroration 

Tax 

Eilalc Duty 

Land Rettnue (net) 

h'Mlc Exci'e Duties 

Stampi 

Forests 

Repstration 

Taxes on N'ch.icics 

Sales Tax 

Oilier Tuxes and Dulles 
Uriraiion, Nasifation, Embanl.ment 
Drainafc Worhs (net) 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration .. 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Inirrovcntents (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) .. [ 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjusr 
rtvenis betsseen Central and State Govern 

mer.ts 

Extraordinary 


nd 


grand totae-revenue receipts 


REk'ENUE DCPENDITURE 

Dtreef EJemands on the Revenue . . 
Revenue Aecount of Irription. Naviratioti. 

imbankment and Drainaft Works 
Debt Services (net) 

Gcnrral Administration 
Aibr/niviralion of Justice 
Jails 

Police . , , ’ ” 

SrieniiEc Departments 
Education 
Medical.. 

PuN'e Health .. 

Arricii'turc 

Anuf,.i| Hushanilry . ' 

Ri-r.vl Development 
Cs 'Operation .. 

Indcrics .. 

.M Km!!' f^ovs Dr pi rtments 
I.t-'c WorK .-nd Mi'cc! 
tn'r.'ovc.Tents 

^«'WC)f-h‘5CT’r*j 

I'UN'C'dir.r-r} ‘ 


Ci.TV 

Deve 


Public 


Riur.ity 1 

ormcr.t I 


OR.VN'D tot A!. — INPiNDITX’Rr nx 
RE Vf.NCi: ACCOUNT . . . . ' 

^ f^iif lar T.r) 


I Budpet 

Revised 

Budget 

1 Estimates 

Estim.-ttc.s 

Estimates 

• 1967-68 

1967-68 

1968-69 

8,ia.3S 

10,68 -95 

9,20-04 

37 -/S 

72-75 

45-84 

£,'.9 -00 

6,49-17 

9, 0-5 -22 

d,38-03 

6.04 -63 

11,01 -.12 

■X,60 -(X) 

5,15 -CO 

5.30 -00 

10,80-00 

10,90-00 

11.24 -CO 

70-00 

71 -50 

75 -CC 

6.91 -00 

6.99-50 

7.20 -00 

29.11 -CO 

28.97 -00 

32.13 -CO 

6.4S -38 

6.85 -13 

7,C4 -M 

11,75-79 

7.65 -93 

10,97 00 

14.33-14 

14.05-28 

13,27-37 

23,21 -4! 

20.57 -63 

23,09-60 

1.28 -41 

1,43 -CO 

1,50 -CC 

2,12 -so 

2,15-19 

1,91 -63 

53,32-74 

45.50-92 

50,60 -46 

O-OI 

1,70 -64 

0-01 

1,85,59 -87 

1,76,62 -22 

1,94,74-13 

10,63-16 

10,20-09 

' 

n.6?-:5 

13,39-99 

12,82-41 

12,52-89 

30,21 -07 

29,61 -39 

33.86 •«. 

3.97 -34 

4,01 -50 

4.02 -to 

1.49 07 

1,52 -CO 

1.64-30 

66-94 

69 -36 

74 -62 

7,13 -00 

6.57 -CO 

7,65 -60 

24 -75 

?? ••’0 

42 -23 

33.47 -98 

32.cb-CO 

36.CK'J2 

6.07 -46 

5,71 -84 

6,23 -89 

5.27-15 

4.89 -n 

6.03 -97 

8,07 -04 

6,54 -83 

6,65 -6.1 

3.44 -;o 

3.34 -IS 

5.41 -.^4 

1.12-48 

1,01 -49 

69-60 

1.22 -79 

1.24-52 

1.29 -or 

14.33-21 

12,63-05 

12,38 -75 

6.67 -50 

5.82 -89 j 

6.72 -4') 

12.91 -22 

12.12-10 1 

13.48 -71 

11.84 -13 

H.n -24 • 

11.52-45 

4,80 -05 ! 

3.64-75 ! 



. 

— 

1.77.6-0 -85 1 

1,65,76-6.4 j 

1.82,76,-34 

«-- 02 Ic 


t 'inS7-79 
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NAGALAND 

Area : 16,488 sq. km. Population : 3,69,200 Capital : Kohima 

Governor : Vishnu Sahay 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS* 


Ministers ' - Portfolios' 

T.N. Angami . . . . ' . . . . Chief Minister, Home, Information, Publicity 

and Tourism and any other subject not allot- 
ted to any other Minister 

Hokishe Sema Finance and Revenue, Medical and Public 

Health and Planning and Co-ordination 

Jasokie Angami Forests, Transport, Excise and Electricity 

R.C. Cbiten Jamir ' Agriculture, Law and Parlimentary Affairs, 

Industries and Commerce 

Akum Imlong • Tuensang Affairs, Community Development 

and Co-operation 

Mhondamo Kithan ■ . . Education, Social Welfare and Town and 

Country Planning 

Ministers of State 

N.L. Odyuo . . Public Works 

Ihezhe Sema .. Supply and Relief and Rehabilitation 

P. Demo Animal Husbandry 

Deputy Ministers . 

Netsutso Theyo .. . . , . .. Electricity 

Zulutemba Ao . , Information and Publicity and Jails 


Chief Secretary 
R. Khathing 

HIGH COURT OF ASSAM AND NAGALAND* 

Chief Justice S.K. Dutta 

Judges P. K. Goswami, K. C. Sen 

Advocate-General „ Brig. D.M. Sen 


AREA, POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS CF DISTRICTS 


District 

Area (in 
sq. km.) 

Population 

Headquar- 

ters 

1. Kohima .... 

2. Mokokchung .. 

3. Tuensang . . . . - ' j 

1 

6,149 

4,983 

5,356 

1,08,924 

1,26,001 

1,34,275 

Kohima 

Mokok- 

chung 

Tuensang 


*As on March 14, 1968. 
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I.EGISLATU'E ASSEMBLY* 


Sr.-cUr ; K- SlvV-Eu 


Dupaty Speaker : RiguThc-n: 


KO}»MA 

J. Chareuha (!) : P. Demo (NNO) 

2. Char (2) ; Nct«i'!bo Thc\o (NNO) 
Chkami : IJiiVJm \'enuh (N'NO) 

4. Dirrjpi,r : DcWnl Modi (NNO) 

5. Dirtapur : Gobind.i Cham’ni 

Pjmi (NNO) 

(: Ghs^pa-i : Urgbam Kfbi (NNO) 
2. fU'k'r-a Tex,'! ; jfa^obic Anesnn (NNO) 

K. Mrlerl : Afimn (NNO) 

5. Sert'.ttr. Arear-,! (1) ; Kebuo Angsmi 
(NN’O) 

10. Sertherr. Arecr~i (2) : K.\'. KcdilMi 
(NNO) 

1!. Perea : Thou (N'NO) 

!2. P/'-r-rra : Werurni C. Kromc (NNO) 

13. Ph-I. • KJ-.wiiirru Vaci (NNO) 

14. Pepkahvo : Ki>cl!ui Sim.i (N'NO) 
I.^. S'fthirn Arparxi (I) ; K. Khieva 

(.NNO) 

If’ Seuthera Arpnnu : HchjI Kin (NNO) 
IT. Terj’-e : Ijilkhobm KuRi (SSO) 
1?. Tuaue}:! : Ric.i Thong (NNO) 

5*1. fCei/rrn Ans’ohi : T. N. Ancami 
(NNO) 

MOKOKCfJL'NG 

0, Aphnraio : Ihe?fie Serna (NNO) 

L AKtihiia ; Hobiihc Sema (N'NO) 


22. Aloeptali : Zuluicmba Ao (NNO) 

23. Arkckor.p ; R. C. Chiten JaiTiir (NNO) 

24. Atoiru : K. Shibhu (Sre.ibcr) 

25. Aup.glcndcn : J. Maputemien .Ac 
(NNO) 

26. Bhardari : T. Kikon (NNO) 

27. ktvpitr : Kiir.-mao Jamir 

28. Janppeikonp : Imclialcmba Ao (NNO) 

29. Koridar.p ; K. T'aj-angcr (Ind.) 

30. SfoUan-WtKltum ; S.-intsarhomo 
Eaung (NNO) 

3). Mokekehunp Town ; AsajTi\'ati Lc.og' 
fconiar(NNO) 

32. Mottpoya ; T. Imlimcren J.amir (NNO) 

33. SanP : Mhomlamo kCithan (NNO) 

34. Sr.tckha : K. Ycibilo SemS (NNO) 

35. Suridwia : Nihovi Setpa (NNO) 

36. Tnti ; L. Mcrachiba (NNO) 

37. Tvtti-Loipehtirg :T. A. NgulIic(NNO) 

38. n’okho : N.L. Od>uo (NNO) 

39. Ynein\ong ; Suztimnr Imsong (NNO) 

40. Zhunhclxfio : Kilioto Sema' (NNO) 

TUENSANG 

41. Tuenranp Rrpioiwi Colitieil 

K.A. Imlong (NNO) 

Kilongba Piri Yimcliunger (NNO) 
Lipikju Sangtam (NNO) 

Lidngse Sangtam (NNO) 

Shangyu Y. Konyak (NNO) 

Tochi Hatiso (NNO) 


•A< on March 14, 1S6S, Abhreviaiions : NagiJamJ Nationalist Organifaticn (NNO) ; 
imJcrendcn! (Ind.) 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF NAGALAND 
. (ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(/« lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 

1 Budget 
Estimates 
1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

REVTENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 
Tax .. 

9-00 

12-16 

10-14 

Estate Duty 

o-'se 

0-60 

0-62 

Land Revenue (net) .. - 

0-97 

0-98 

0-98 

State Excise Duties ■ .'. 

1-00 

4-00 

5-00 

Stamps 

0-45 

0-45 

0-45 

Forests , ' 

13-70 

11-20 

12-20 

- Registration 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

Taxes on Vehicles 

5-25 

5-25 

5-50 

Sales Tax 

2-25 

2-50 

3-00 

Other Taxes and Duties 

2-15 

2-20 

2-20 

Electricity Schemes . . 

8-80 

7-81 

9-12 

Debt Services 

9-00 

18-00 

18-00 

Civil Administration 

5-89 

10-55 

11-11 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

1-30 

1-03 

1-18 

Miscellaneous (net) 

21-09 

20-55 

29-05 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central and State Govern 
ments,. 

16,80-94 

16,10-04 

17,48-26 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 

17,62-36 

17,07-33 

18,56-82 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

41-60 

40-00 

45-03 

Debt Services (net) .. 

28-74 

28-99 

49-73 

General Administration 

1,46-04 

1,46-63 

1,46-48 

Administration of Justice 

2-84 

2-38 

2-86 

Jails 

9-24 

7-46 

8-06 

Police 

4,30-61 

4,05-02 

4,64-48 

Scientific Departments 

1-30 

0.35 

1-00 

Education . . . . ' 

1,92-61 

1,93-80 - 

2,20-76 

Medical 

63-05 

74-69 

■ 79-83 

Public Health 

25-86 

19-89 

18-51 

Agriculture . ; 

65-91 

61-75 

83-50 

Animal Husbandry 

28-45 

28-13 

33-96 

Co-operation 

9-88 

8-54 

10-67 

Industries . . . . 

8-79 

8-62 

15-82 

Miscellaneous Departments 

62-86 

67-13 

60-90 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

5,06-43 

3,85-55 

4,89-69 

Miscellaneous . . 

81-89 

83-08 

96-52 

Electricity Schemes 

26-99 

42-48 

45-38 

Commuaity Projects, NES and Local Deve- 
lopment works 

29-00 

29-00 

30-00 

grand total— expenditure on 
revenue ACCOUNT . . . . 

17,62-09 

16,33-49 

19,03-18 

surplus f L) deficit (— ) ON reve- 
nue ACCOUNT ; 

■nrnf 11 


f_)46.36 
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ORISSA 

Area l.SS.SCO sq. Irm. Pepuhtian z i,7S,4S,SA6 07/>//«/ ; Bhuban«war 

Prhapdl htptidpf : Oriya 


Governor : S.S. Ansari 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS* 


Ministers 
n.N. Sinjh D:o 

P.M.Pr3jh.in .. 
R.-<|;KiIh\ MLhra 


Surcndr-in-ith Patnaik . . 
Il.’.rih.ir Patel .. 


.Sjntsnu Klintar Das .. 
N,i>2n.irida Maliap.ttra 
N. Rantaseshatah 
HararrajaO Mahaptra 

D.i>an;dh) Najat; 

Mitnri Pr.iv.d Mlshra 
R.tr.a!n,ilf Patrall; 

Deputy Ministers 
I ijftUMu SeUnr PaJhi 
Manmolun Tiidu 
Annr.ta Nara>-an Slash Deo 

Rarti-rk Chandra Majhi 
nrunjahan Tripatby 
GnunJa Munda _ 
C/anpadbar Pradbaxi 


Pertfolios 

Chief Minister. Finance, Home (cxcludinj 
Jails and Reformatories and Pubhc 
Relations), Planning and Co-ordination 
Deputy Chief Minister, Political and 
Sendees and Mining and Geology 
Comniunity Development and Panchajali 
Raj, Agriculture (excluding Animal 
Husbandry and Fisheries), Labour, Em- 
ployment and Housing 
Revenue, Irrigation and Power 
Industries, Commerce, Home (Jai'‘, 
Reformatories and Public Relattonsl 
and Education (Text Book Press at 
Bhubaneswar) 

Tribal and Rural Welfare and Exci-c 
Supply, and Cultural Affairs 
Health 

Law and Urban Development. WoiV.s rrd 
Transport (Public Health Engineering) 
Works and Transport (excluding Public 
Health Engineering) 

Co-operation and Forestry and Agri- 
culture (Animal Husbandry, Rdtenesl 
Education (excluding Text Book Press at 
Bhubaneswar) 


Revenue and Irrigation and Power 
Tribal and Rural Welfare 
Community Dcselopmcnt and Pancliajati 
Raj 

Finance and Home (Public Relation*) 
Agriculture, Planning and Coordinatiot! 
Health, Home (Jail and Rcformaleries) 
Co-oixration and Foresto'- Agriculture. 
(Animal Husbandry and I-lshcrits) 


Chief Justice .. 


Jt t. 


■eote-Ger.rtni 


Chief Secretary 
A. K. Barren 

high COUP.T* 

-- ,. S.B. Butman 

.. G.K. Mishra, A, Mhluu, S.K. Ray, 
B.K. Patro (not yet joined) 

• - . . Asoka Das 


Chsirr-.sn 

Menbers 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO.MMiSSION* 
,M.L, Pandit 

Jl*! ’• •- K*K.* 
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AREA, POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS 


.... 

District 

y 

Area (in 
sq. km.) 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. 

Balasore.. 

6,475 

14,15,923 

Balasore 

2, 

Baudh-Khondmals 

11,081 

5,14,427 

Phulbani 

3. 

Bolangir.. 

8,902 

10,68,686 

Bolangir 

4. 

Cuttack . . 

10,973 

30,60,320 

Cuttack 

5. 

Dhenkanal . . . . ’ 

10,828 

10,28,935 

Dhenkanal 

6. 

Ganjam 

12,517 

18,72,530 

Chatrapur 

7. 

Kaiahandi 

12,080 

10,09,654 

Bhawanipatna 

8. 

' Keonjhar 

8,302 

7,43,315 

Keonjhargarh 

9. 

Koraput 

26,695 

14,98,271 

Koriput 

10. 

Mayurbhanj . . . . ' . . 

10,418 

12,04,043 

Baripada 

11. 

Puri .. .. 

10,355 

18,65,439 

Puri 

12. 

Sambalpur - . . 

17,518 

15,08,686 

Sambalpur 

13. 

Sundargarh 

- 

9,716 

7,58,617 

Sundargarh 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker: Nanda^Kishore Mishra 


Deputy Speaker ; H. Bahinipati 


BALSORE ■ 1 

1. Balasore: Rabindra Mohan Das 
(PSP) 

2. Basia : Chintamani Jena (Con.) I 
2. Basudebpur : Harekrushna Mahatab] 

(JC) 

4. B^wdrak ; Nityananda' Mohapatra 

5. Shograi : Pyari Mohan Das fPSP) 

6. Chandbali (i?) ; Manamohan Das| 
(JC) 

1. Dhamnagar : Smt, Satyabhama Dei 
(Ind.— JC) 

8. Jaleswar : Prasanna Kumar Paul 
(PSP) 

9- : Banamali Das (CPI-M) 

LJtsab Charan Jena' 

Haraprasad Mohapatra] 

bauds KHONDMALS 

(R) : Naresh Pradhan 

loWA) 

: Himansu Sekhar Padhi! 

14. Phidbani (R) ; Barada Prasanna 
^oBar (SWA) 

(R) ; Gopal Pradhan] 

loWA) 

bolangir 

16. Binka ; Narsinch 
(SWA) ^ 

; Rajendra 
Deo (SWA) 


Charan Misral 
Narayan Singhl 


18. Kaniabanji (R) : Lokanath Rai 
, (SWA) 

19. Loisingha : Nanda Kishore Mishra 
(Speaker) 

20. Pathagarii : Ainthu Sahu (SWA) 

21. Saintala : Ramesh Chandra Singh 
Bhoi (SWA) 

22. Sonepur : Nilambar Raiguru (SWA) 

23. Titlagarh : Achyutananda Mahan- 
anda (SWA) 


24. 


Tusra : 
(SWA) 


Radha Mohan Mishra 


CUTTACK 

25. Athgarh : Radhanath Rath (Ind.) 

26. Aid : Dibakamath Sarma (Con.) 

27. Barachana : Jagnnath Das (PSP) 

28. Banki : Jogesh Chandra Rout (Ind.) 

29. Balikuda : Baikunthanath Mohanty 
(PSP) 

30. Baramba : Pratap Chandra Patnaik 
(JC) 

31. Binijharpitr (R) : Baishnab Charan 
Mallick (PSP) 

32. Chowdwar ; Akulananda Bahera 
(PSP) 

33. Cuttack City : Biren Mitra (Con.) 

34. Cuttack Sadar (R) : Sukadev Jena 
(JC) 

35. Dharmasala : Paramananda Mohanty 
(PSP) 

36. Ersama : Lokanath Choudhury 

(CPI) 

37. Gobindpur : Muralidhar Kanungo 
(JC) 

38. Jagasinghpur (R) : Kanduri Charan 
Mallick (PSP) 
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39. Jaipur r.ait 00 : Sanlanu Kumar 
Das UC) _ 

•10. Jaipur Jl’cM : rrafulla Chandra 

Ghadei (1C) 

•II. Kf/ii/ni/inw : Sarojkanta KanunRO 
(P.SP) 

42. Mahanno ; Hiraja Prasad Kay (PSP) 

43. Paianuiiulat (R) : liiswanatli Malik 

(I’SP) 

44. I’ntkurtt : Chakradhar Satpathy 

(PSP) ^ . 

45. Rajnapar ; Sailcndra Nar.aynn Bhan, 
Deo (Ind.) 

46. Salcpur ; Surcndranath Painatk 

(JC) 

47. Sukiiiila ; Smt. Anandamanjari Dcbi 
(JC) 

48. Tritol : Nisamani Khuntia (PSP) 

DHENKANAL 

49. Ans>ul : Kumud Chandra Singh 
(JC) 

50. Athmallik : Surcndra Pradhan 

(SSP) 

51. Chhciulipaita (R) : NabaRhana 

Naya): (JC) 

52. Dhenkanal Smt. Rntnaprava Devi 
(SWA) 

53. Comiia ; Haladhar Mishra (SWA) 

54. Kamkhyanagar ; Brundaban Tripathy 
(SWA) 

55. Pallahara : Pabitra Mohan Pradhan 
(JC) 

56. Talchcr (R) ; Kumar Chandra 
Bchcra (JC) 

GANJAhf 

57. Aska : Harihar Das (CPI) 

58. Berhampur : Binayak Acharya 
(Con.) 

59. Blinnlanagar : Dccnabandhu Bclicra 
(Con.) 

60. Chairapur ; I^ikhman Mahaptra 

(CPI) 

61. Chikati : Dibakar P.atnaik (Con.) 

62. Dura (R) iMohan Nayak (Con.) 

63. UinjiU ; Brudaban Nay.ak (Con.) 


Pralulla Chandra) 


76. Khariar : Anupa Sinph Deo (Con.) 

77. Koksata ; Kaehunaih Prahar.ij 
(SWA) 

78. iVnrka (R) : Anchal .Majhi (SWA) 

79. Xawnpara (R) : Onknr Singh (Con.) 

KliONJITAR 

SO. Anatufapur (R) ; Bhubananda Jena 
(JC) 

81. Champun (R) : Kshclr.imohan Naik 
ISWA) 

82. Keonihor (R) ; Govind Munda 
(SWA) 

83. Pnma (R) ; Ramray Munda 

(SWA) 

84. Ramchandrapur : Rajaballabh Mishra 
(SWA) 

85. Talkni (R) ; Bhagimihi Mohapatra 
(SWA) 

KORAPUT 

86. nissam-Cuilack (R) : Biswonath 

Choudhury (SWA) 

87. Dahhupaui (R) : Domburu Majhi 
(SWA) 

88. Gunupur (R) ; Bhagiraihi Gumango 
(Con.) 

89. Jeyporc : N. Rnmaseshaiah (SWA) 

90. Kodinpa (R) 1 Jhitru Naik (SWA) 

91. Kotpad (R) ; Suryanarayan Majhi 
(Con.) 

92. Malkangiri (R) ; Gancadhnr Madi 
(Con.) 

93. Kamlapiir (R) ; Main Santa (Con.) 

94. Narayaupatna (R) : Bidika Mahanna 
(SWA) 

95. fJowarangptir : Sadasiba Tripathy 
(Con.) 

96. Umcrkoic (R) ; Rabi Singh Majhi 
(Con.) 

97. Rayagada ((R) ; *Anantaram Majhi 
(Con.) 

MAYURBHANJ 

98. Bahaldn (R) ; Sonaram Soren (JC) 

99. Daisinga : Prasanna Kumar Dash 
(PSP) 


64. Jaganath Prasad (R) : Udayanath 100. Bangriposi (R) ; Radhamohan Nayak 

N.aik (Con.) (SWA) 

65. Kavisuryanagar : Dandpani Sw.ain 101. Baripada : Santosh Kumar Sahu 

(CPI) (Con.) 

66. Khallikotc : Narayan Sahu (SSP) 102. JasUipur (R) ;• Durga Charan Nay.ak 

67. Kodala : Banamali Mahanana (SWA) 

(PSP) 103. karaufia (R) : Prafulla Kumar Das 

68. Mohana (R) ; Tarini Sardhara (SWA) 

(Con.) 104. Khtmta (R) ; Harachand Hansda 

69. Parlkhcnmndi : Nalla Kurmanaikiilu (PSP) 

(Con.) _ , 105. Muruda (R) ; Sakila Soren (PSP) 

70. Ramagiri (R) ; Arjim Sinph (Con.) 106. Rairangpur (R) : Kartick Chandra 


Santosh Kumar Sahu 
;• Durga Charan Nay.ak 


(SWA) 

103. Karanfia (R) : Prafulla Kumar Das 
(SWA) 

104. Kliunta (R) ; Harachand Hansda 
(PSP) 

105. Muruda (R) ; Sakila Soren (PSP) 


71. Surida : Ananta Narayan Sinph Deo 
(SW.A) 


KALAHANDI J 

72. Bhawanipatna (R) ; Dayanidhi Naik 


Majhi (SWA) 

107. Udala (R) : hlanmohan Tudu (Ind.- 
JC) . 


(SWA) 


T 5 hi I -r . *08. BaUpatna (R) : Harihar Bhoi (JC) 

Dhan- 109. Banpur: Raghunath Mishra (Con.) 
74 XT-, /r, T OB. Begunia : Gangadhar Paikary (CPI) 

74. yima.pnr/i . Mahcsw.ar Naik (SWA) 111. Bhiibaitcm’ar i Subhadra Mahatab 

75. Kcsiuga ; Bhagwan Bhoi (SWA) (JC) 

"Eleclion declared void and the case is pending in the Supreme Court. 
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112. Brahinagiri : . Brajamohan Mohanty 
(Con.) 

113. Daspalla (R) . Bhabagrahi Nayak 
(SWA) 

114. Kakatpitr i Gatikrushna Swain 
(CPI) 

115. Khandapara : Harihar Singh Bhra- 
marbar Mardaraj Ray (Con.) 

116. Khurda: Birakishorc Deb (JC) 
in. Nayagarh •. Achyutananda Mohanty 

(Ind.) 

118. Nimapara {R) : Nilamani Sitha 
(JC) 

119. Pipli : Banamali Patnaik (JC) 

120. Puri : Harihar Bahinipati (PSP) 

121. Rcmpur : Brajcndra Chandra Singh 
Deo, Brajadhar Narcndra Mohapatra 
(Con.) 

122. Satyabadi ; Gangadhar Mohapatra 
(Con.) 

SAMBALPUR 

123. Bargarh : Bharat Chandra Hota 
(Con.) 

124. BhalU : Smt. Saraswati Pradhan 
(Con.) 

125. Bijiptir (R) ; Mohan Nag (Con.) 


126. Brajarajnagar : Prasanna Kumar 
Panda (CPI) 

127. Dogarh : Bhanuganga Tribhuaban 
Deb (SWA) 

128. Jharsuguda : Murari Prasad Misra 
(SWA) 

129. Kuchinda (R) ; Kanhi Singh (SWA) 

130. Laikera (R) : Lai Rajendra Singh 
■ (SWA) 

131. - Malchhanntnda Birendra Kumar 

Sahu (SWA) 

132. Padampiir : Birbikramaditya Singh 
Bariha (JC) 

133. Rairakhol (R) ; Bhikari Suna (SWA) 

134. Sambalpitr -. Banamali Babu (Con.) 
SUNDARGARH 

135. Bhra (R) : Krushna Chandra Nayak 
(SWA) 

136. Bonai (R) : Hcfflendra Prasad 
Mohapatra (SWA) 

137. Rajgangpur (R) : Premchand Bhagat 
(SWA) 

138. Roiirkcla : Rajkishore Samantarai 
(PSP) 

139. Sundagarh : Harihar Patel (SWA) 

140. Talasara (R) ; Gangadhar Pradhan 
(SWA) 
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INDIA 1968 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 

Budget 
- Estimates ' 
1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

Tax 

Estate Duty . . . . ■ 

Land ' Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps ' .. 1 

Forests 

Registration I 

Taxes on Vehicles ! 

Sales Tax ' 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Multipurpose River Schemes, Irrigation and 

Electricity Schemes 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration . . 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) 

Contribution and Miscellaneous 

Adjustments between Central and State 
Governments 

4,53 -65 
25 -49 
1,86 -40 
2,69 -00 
1,30-66 
5,41 -00 
42-90 
2,24 -13 
13,21 -00 
3,15-45 

4,96-99 
14,11 -35 
, 5,01-25 

. 66-03 
3,63 -52 

53,57 -00 

6,01 -48 
2-04 
2,16-00 
2,69 -00 
1,37 -03 
5,26-00 
42 -90 
2,24-13 
13,21 -00 

3.12- 65 

4.12- 45 
14,03 -29 

5,22-69 

73-41 

3,64-39 

52,48 -25 

5,12-66 
28 -00 
2,50-00 
3,20-73 
1,38-03 
5,76 -00 
44 -00 
2,28 -19 
13,80-00 
3,84 -70 

6,16-20 

16,10-55 

6,11-80 

1,36-58 

4,47-94 

50,22-46 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS . . 

1,17,05 -82 

1,16,76 -80 

1,23,07-84 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

, Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 
Multipurpose River Schemes, Irrigation and 

Electricity Schemes 

Debt Services (net) _ 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Potts and Pilotage 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture and Rural Development 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation 

Industries and Supplies 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

Miscellaneous " | 

Extraordinary including Community Project, 
NES and Local Development Works 

6,42-33 

13,92-28 
23,49 -64 
3,72-30 
69 -56 
54-65 
5,05 -03 
2-32 
37-20 
16,31 -56 
3,93 -46 
3,89 -13 
8,72 -50 
2,15-66 

1.22- 95 
99 -48 

4,09-55 

9,40-57 

7.22- 61 

5,39 -22 

6,52 -89 

12,84 -77 
23,76 -98 
3,78-19 
72-36 
54-65 
5,40-56 
2-02 
46 -17 
16,63-71 

3.88 -63 
3,84 -93 

7.89 -77 
2,16-69 
1,22-97 
1,08 -34 
3,95 -86 

8,99 -88 
10,44-85 

4,57-06 

6,78 -86 

16,81 -72 
25,21 -71 
3,95-95 
74-64 
60-48 
5,59-19 
2-25 
41 -59 
17,62-06 
4,32-39 
4,21 -42 
7,84 -53 
1,94-92 
3.45-48 
1,12-36 
3,86-97 

9,00-21 

6,62-36 

3,99 -81 

GR/Ms’D TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

1,17,62 -do 

1,18,81 -28 

1,22,18 -90 

SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVENUE 
ACCOUNT .. - 

(— )56-18 

(— )2,04-48 

(-E)S8 -94 
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PUNJAB 

Area:* Population:** 1,11,35,069 Co^/Va/ : Chandigarh 

Principal language : Piihiabi 


Governor : D. C. Pavatc 

As a remit of the General Elections of 1967, a United Front Government was 
formed in Punjab on March 8, 1967 with Gumam Singh (of Akali Dal-Fatch Singh 
Group) as Chief Minister. The Ministry resigned on November 22, 1967, and a 
Janta Party Government with Lachhinan Singh Gill as Chief Minister was formed 
on November 25, 1967. The Gill Ministry also resigned on August 21, 1963. Fol- 
lowing a report from the Governor, President’s lulc was imposed in Punjab on 
August 23, 1968, and the Legislative Assembly also stood dissolved. Mid-term 
elections are now schcduld to be held in February, 1969. 


. Chief Secretary 
H. B. LALL 

HIGH COURT OF PUNJAB AND HARYANA*** 


Chief Justice Mchr Singh 

Judges S.B. Capoor, Harbans Singh, D.K, Mahajan, 

J. S. Bedi, Shamsher Bhadur, P.C. Pandit, 
Gurdev Singh. Jindra Lai, R.S. Narula, R.S. 
Sarkaria, H. R. Sodhi, Gopal Singh. Balraj 
Tuli, A. D. Koushal, S. S. Sandhawalia, 


Prem Chand Jain 

Advocate-General Gopal Singh 


PUBUC SERVICE COMMISSION*** 


Chairman Gurdial Singh 

Members Mubarak Singh, Des Raj, Kuldip Singh Virk 


AREA, POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS 


District 

Area (in sq. km.) 

Population 

Headquarters 

1 . Amritsar 

N.A. 

15,34,916 

Amritsar 

2. Bhatinda 


10,55,177 

Bhatinda 

3. Ferozepore 


16,19,116 

Ferozepore 

4. Gurda^ur 


9,79,415 

Gurdaspur 

5. Hoshiarpur 


8,72,594 

Hoshiarpur 

6. Jullundur 


12,27,367 

Jullundur 

7. Kapurthala 


3,43,778 

Kapurthala 

8. Ludhiana 


10,22,519 

Ludhiana 

9. Patiala 


10,48.778 

Patiala 

10. Rupar 


4,71,594 

Rupar 

11. Sangrur 


9,59.815 

Sangiur 


*Consequent on the reorganisation of the State of Punjab on 1-11-66, the area figures 
are under computation by the Surveyor General of India. 

**As estimated by the Registrar General on the basis of 1961 census. 

***As on July 20, 1968, 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNaL* 


Chairman : Durga Das Khanna 


Deputy Chairman : S. F. Deane 


1. Avtar Narain Gujral Legislative 

Assembly 

2. Durga Das Khanna ' . „ 

3. Hari Singh, Master „ 

4. Hit Abhilashi „ 

5. Jiwan Singh Umranangal „ 

6. Kartar Singh „ 

7. Nihal Singh „ 

8. Puran Singh Azad „ 

9. Smt. Sita Devi „ 

10. Shyam LalThapar „ 

11. Teja Singh „ . 

12. Vishwa Mittar Sokhri „ 

13. YashwantRai „ 

14. Giani Jail Singh „ 

15. Kabul Singh Local 

. Authorities 

16. Amrit Pal Singh „ 

18. Bhagwant Singh „ 

17. Chanan Singh „ 

19. Hans Raj Sharma „ 


20. Gurdas Singh Badal Local 

21. Basant Singh Authorities 

22. Kundan Lai Ahuja „ 

23. Shanker Singh Giani „ 

24. Prcm Singh Lalputa „ 

25. Rajinder Singh „ 

26. Ram Nath „ 

27. Ram Dayal Singh „ 

28. Sat Paul Mittal „ 

29. Sudarshan Kumar . Graduates 

30. KrishanLal „ 

3!.MurariLal „ 

32. Gopal Krishan Chatrath Teachers 

33. Gurcharan Singh „ 

34. Prem Chand Gupta ,, 

35. Smt. Gian KaurVidyarthi Nominated 

36. Raj Kumar Soni „ 

37. Smt. PrabhjotKaur ,. 

38. Smt. Pritpaul Kaur Wasu „ 

39. ' Ravindra Nath „ 

40. S.F. Deane ,, 


*As on June 15, 1968. 
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nuoGJrr or Tor; r;ovi;RN->jrsr oi- pvs.iAn 

(ON ui;vr Ni:r, Acrot/vrf - 




IhiOi-ci 
j IVfG.AS 


(in I pf Hup i'fs) 


Ue'. 


IhiilfC! 


Hi:vr .Ni'r: mx r.U’i^; 

on IfKotr.c- oihs? sli.v. C’v>:T'''*f:'tH)n . 

T.n 

Lo.sic Du'.y ' 

L-'itvJ Rr.cnu? (nr?) .. .. .. i 

StJ'.c IL^ct'-c D'litin . . . , . . . . } 

Stacnr'i I 

rorc'.« „ I 

Rcfhtftsjion . . , . . . . , . . ; 

T«cr4 on Vchtdtt 1 

Salin Tai. . , . . , . . . . . ' 

Oxhtx Taxev nod DiiOio , . . . , . ^ 

Ifrih-ision. NaviCTliods Iin)h.m>:nwnt nnd | 

DfRinapa WotV’t («;«() J 

Deb’. Sen ic« . . . . . . . , . . f 

CivH AslrniniJIrntion | 

Pubir; WorK'^ and Mnccit.ineou^ Public > 

Improvenjcfin {cf!) ' 

Mi«t:llanco'.n(r,ti) j 

Cnniribuiion and MHctliancoiw AdjU'.tn«nt\ 
beiwotn Centx.nl and State Cinvernments ] 

EetMoidirunty j 


RrAPiNL't: fcxpr.Nontiu: 

Diica Demands on the Rcsenitc . . 
Resenwe Account of (rrication, N'asivintion, 
Pmhani.'itrcnt and Dnunarc Wort's 
Debt Senices (net) .. 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Seicnlifie Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public ficaltit 

Ar;riculturc 

Animal Httsbandry 

Co-operation .. <, 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscel!ar>cous Public 

Improvements . 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, indudinp. Community Pro- 
jects, NILS and Local Development Works 


GRAND TOTAT^EKPENDITURB ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 


:',i(i-(« ' 

4,19 -W 

3,56 -no 

17-45 ! 

12-92 i 

IK -88 

2.54 ''79 ; 

2,07-61 ! 

t.99 -69 

10.R<) 00 i 

14,-15 -IS i 

15.00-00 

4.65-00 1 

-1.10 -00 i 

4.50 00 

34-22 1 

.*.0-69 ; 

54-00 

70 -00 

72-5K) 

77-90 

M-SI 

1,02-22 

1.04 -85 

15,07 00 1 

16.29-25 1 

17.37-72 

?,2G-W i 

7.61 -20 1 

7.86-15 

5.91 -87 1 

6.06 -40 ! 

7,29-29 

12,31 -6! t 

14.64-73 [ 

16,27 -26 

6,20 -1! 1 

5,88-18 1 

6,39 -75 

40 '00 ; 

46-93 ^ 

•12 -00 

■B.77 -ZO 1 

9,92 *02 1 
j 

11,12-58 

15,10 -f/i 

15,94-21 

16.9S -52 

5 '22 ' 

( 

-1-87 i 

4-70 

* 

r»% 

w*. 

C-. 

1.03,98 -3i; 

1.11.39-29 

) 

■ 

2,‘J.3 -O-O 

3.01 -17 

3,7-) -35 

7.76-13 

8.37 -06 

10.36 -73 

16,77 -02 

17,11-36 

17,74 -34 

2,75-21 

3,14 -84 

3.73 -85 

75 -00 

77 -80 

S9 -69 

6S -53 

81-91 

.‘:6-66 

4,S9-Sl 

6,(X) -66 

6,74 -39 

3 -90 

3-:: 

5 -95 

17,49 -15 

21.10-05 

24.07 -61 

3.7S -86 

' 3.56 -06 

4,97-14 

2.55 -95 

2.38-21 

1 19-29 

6.66 -77 

5.67-61 

6.27 -90 

1,32-63 

1.00-95 

1.31 -73 

1,17-97 

1,06-33 

1,13-33 

2,29-57 

2,02 -0-1 

2.18 -SS 

2.93-43 

2,57 -30 

3,02 -78 

2,49-39 

2.26 .3? 

5.77 .99 

5>.8S -32 

11,52-57 

14,24 -42 

2.50-13 

2.79 -50 

2,53 -58 

89,70-93 

95,25 -87 

„ 

1J2,95 *61 


SURPLUS {-(.) DEFICIT (— ) ON RE- ! i i 

VENUE ACCOUNT , J ('I-)5,82 '21 j (-1 )S,72 '44. (~)J.56-32 
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ra-jasthan 

Area ; 3l,4;!,;()7 ^q.^ m. Pi^pulothn ; 2,01,55, W>2 Coflic.t ; Jr.ipur 

; Rnjastliani and Hindi 

CTownnr ; Hukam Siiifh 
COUNCIL OP MINISI LRS* 


.\fin!st(rs 


Mobaniai Sai.badi.v .. 

•• 

-• 

Miihur.td.ti M.ithof .. 



D.tntJvh.'l.tl Vv.ts 


* • 

Iliri leo J.'.hi 

•• 

•- 

Rmukishofc Vv.ts 



Birk.itiiil ih Khan 


-• 

nrijSa.tJer Sh.’.rrtii .. 


•• 

P-ir.ts R.t’tt ,M idrr.aa , . 


• 

AmliJ,ldin A'.imtd 


.. 

Nirain Singh Misudn 


•* 

Shob'n Ram 


.. 

B't;:koa D'ni 


* 

Ram P.Mstd I-tdun .. 



.■\ni:li La] Yad.tv 



Shiv Cliar.an Maihur .. 


. • 

Miiihuis of Stetr 

Manphool Singh 

- 

•• 

Smt. Swmitra Sir.g.'a ■ . 


• 

Herralal DeopuM .. ,. 



J.ti Krishna Sharma . . . , 

-- 

-• 

B.N. Joshi 


•- 

Deputy Ministers 

Rao Dhcer Singh . t 



Gang.i Ram Chaudhary 

, 


Khet Singh 

• • 


Ramdeo Singh 

• 


Smt. Prabha Misra 

.. 


Bilim Sen 



Hari Singh Begun . . 



Madho Singh ... 



Pradyuman Singh „ 

• • 


Shiv Charan Singh 



Kanahiya Lai 



Ram Cnaran „ . . ' 



Samrath Lai 



Br'j Prakash God .. 

, 



PonfiiPiOi 

Ov.tf Minisiti, Ayipoirdnvwv';, Gtr.trel 
Admini’.lt.-.iion, roliiical, CnWiKl 
Srcrctariai, and Poucr 
Pianninp. Pinancc,. Tarniion and Fxciic 
Ham !, anJ Ctvil Dafance 
Ruliivi/i«, Civil Suppliti, Mine-: and S'.aie 
Ln'crpri’.cs 

UcNciuic, and cv^Saldicrs 
Law, Jitdiw'tn!, Lcp''datKT A'-'Cmbly, Waqfi, 
IJnauitlia MinoritL^, and Jails 
Ntedic-il .and HcaUh fc’-diidinp FamiSy 
Piannini-'), Lt!v,iur and llmploymcnt. 
Davaahati. and UanguaFC Depariment 
Fi'oJ. P'aminc Kciicf, P.mchayati R,aj and 
Community Davciopmant 
Public Works, Priniinc Presses .mid Sta- 
tionery 

Forests. PcciioriS, Lconomic Stirscy and 
St.atistici 

ARfieuiturc, .and Co-operatives 
Loc.al Self-Government, Town Pi’anninf, 
Housing and Public Health 
Irrig.ition. Rajasthan Canal Project, and 
Colonisation 

Tr.anspori, Khadi and Village Industries 
Education 


Animal Husbando’snd Sheep and Wool, 
M,tjor Irription, Raj.a.stlian Canal, and 
Colonisation 

Family Planning, Medical and Kcaivh, and 
Public Health 

Tourism, Public Relations, and Home 
Ayurved.a, Relief and Rchabilit.ation, and 
Finance (Expenditure) 

Social Welfare, Finance (Revenue), and 
Economic Survey and Statistics 


Education 

Revenue, and Famine Relief 
Planning, Power, ex-Soldicrs’ Welfare, and 
Jails 

Food, Co-operatives, Devasthan, and Elcc- 
tions 

Law, Judieial, Community Development, 
and Panchayati Raj 

Industries and Civil Supplies, and Mines 
Agriculture. Animal Husbandry and 
Sheep and Wool 
Public Works 

Appointments, General Administration, 
and State Enterprises -x ■* 

Excise, Printing Presses and Stationery 
For«ts, Khadi and Village Industries 
Social Welfare, and Labour 
Transport, and Ayurveda 
Colonisation, and Taxation 


•As on June 2S, 196S. 
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Chief Secretary 
K.P.U. Menon 

HIGH COURT* 


Chief Justice J).S. Dave 

Judges.. D.M. Bhandari.J. Narayan, L.N. Changani, 

C.B. Bhargava, B.P. Beri, P.N. Singhal, 
V.P. Tyagi, Kan Singh, ,L.S. Mehta, 
C.M. Lodha, and G.M. Mehta 

Advocate General Gulab Chand Kasliwal 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION* 


Chairman Ramchandra Chaudhary 

Members .. . . . . . R.N. Hawa, S.D. Ujjawal, and Shivshanker 


AREA, POPULATION AND HEADQUARTERS OF DISTRICTS 


District 

Area 

(in sq. km.) 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. . Ajmer , 

8,504 

9,76,547 

Ajmer 

2. Alwar . . . . 

8,394 

10,90,026 

Alwar 

3. Banswara 

5,041 

4,75,245 

Banswara 

4, Barmer 

27,372 

6,49,794 

Barmer 

5. Bharatpur 

8,100 

11,49,883 

Bharatpur 

6. Bhilwara 

10,448 

8,65,797 

Bhilwara 

7. Bikaner 

27,118 

4,44,515 

Bikaner 

8. Bundi 

5,564 

3,38,010 

Bundi 

-9. Chittorgarh 

10,446 

7,10,132 

Chittorga: h 

10. Churu 

16,866 

6,59,001 

Churu 

11. Dungarpur 

3,780 

. 4,06,944 

Dungarpur 

12. Ganganagar 

20,696 

10,37,423 

Ganganagar 

13. Jaipur 

13,969 

19,01,756 

Jaipur 

14. Jaisalmer 

38,444 

1,40,338 

Jaisalmer 

15. Jalore . . - 

11,699 

5,47,072 

Jalore 

16.. Jhalawar' 

6,229 

4,90,609 

Jhalawar 

17. Jhunjhunu 

5,913 

7,19,650 

Jhunjhunu- 

18. Jodhpur 

22,716 

8,85,663 

Jodhpur 

19. Kota 

12,417 

8,48,389 

Kota 

20. Nagaur .. ' 

17,828 

9,34,948 

Nagaur 

21. Pali 

12,411 

8,05,682 

Pali 

22. Sawai Madhopur 

10,541 

9,43,574 

Sawai Madhopur 

23. Sikar .. 

7,839 

8,20,286 

Sikar 

24. Sirohi 

5,127 

3,52,303 

Sirohi 

25. Tonk 

7,163 

4,97,729 

Tonk 

26. Udaipur . . ' 

17,642 

, 14,64,276 

Udaipur 


*As on June 19, 1968, 
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INDIA 1968 


legislauv'e assembly* 

Speaker: Niranjan Nath Acharya ■ D eputy Speaker: Poonam Chand Vtshno i 

50. Limkaransar : Bhim Sen (Con.) 

51. Nokha (R) : Chuni Lai (Ind.) 


AJMER 

1. Ajmer East : Amba La! (JS) 

2. Ajmer West : Bhagwan Das (JS) ' 

3. Beawar : Fateh Singh (SWA) 

4. Bliinai (R) : Jasrai (SWA) 

5. Kckri (R) : Devi l.al (SWA) 

6. Kishangarh : Sumer Singh (SWA) 

7. Masada : Narain Singh (Con.) 

8. Nasirabad : Vacant 

9. Pushkar : Smt. Prabha Misra (Con.) 

ALWAR 

10. Ahvar : Rama Nand (CPI) 

11. Bansiir : Badri Prasad (Ind.) 

12. Behror : Ami Lai (SSP) 

13. Kathumar (R) : Ganga Sahai (JS) 

14. Kbairtbal (R) : Gohul Chand (Con.) 

15. hlandawar : Hari Prasad (Con.) 

16. Rajgarb (R) : Samarthc Lai (SWA) 

17. Ramgarh : Sobha Ram (Con.) 

18. Thanagazi : Jai Krishna (Con.) 

19. Tijara : Aminuddin (Con.) 

BANSWARA 

20. Bagldora (R) ; Nathu Ram (Con.) 

21. Banswara : Harideo Joshi (Con.) 

22. Kushatgarh (R) : Heera (SSP) 

23. Pipal Khimt (R) : Vithal (SSP) 
BARMER 

24. Banner : Birdhi Chand (Con.) 

25. Chohtan : Abdul Hadi (Ind.) 

26. Gudamalani : Gangaram Chaudbarv 
(Con.) 

27. Pachpadra : Smt. Madan Kor (Con.) 

28. Shea : Hukam Singh (Con.) 

29. Siwana (R) ; KaJoo (SWA) 
BHARATPTJR 

30. Bari (R) : Bahvant (Con.) 

31. Bayana: Mukat Behari Lai (SSP) 

32. Bharalpur : Nathi Singh (SSP) 

33. Deeg : Aditcndra (SSP) 

34. Dholpiir : Banwari Lai (Con.) 

35. Kanutn : Majlis (Con.) 

36. Ktimher : Man Singh (Ind.) 

37. .Nadbai (R) : Nathi Lai (Ind.) 

38. Rajakheda : Praduman Singh iCon.) 

39. Weir : Ram Krishan (SSP) 

BIKANER 

40. Asind : Girdhari Lai Vyas (Con.) 

4\. Banera: YashwanI Singh Nahar 

(Con.) 

42. Bhiln ara : Ram Prasad Ladha (Con )' 

43. Jahazpur (R) : Kalyan Mai (Con.)! 

44. Mandal : Shiv Charan (Con.) ! 

45. Mandalgarh : Manohar Singh (Ind.) 

46. Shada : Jawahar Mai (Con.) 

47. Shahptira (R) : Bhura (Con.) 
BUNDI 

48. Bikaner : Gokul Prasad (Con.) 

49. Kolayat : Smt. Kanta Khaturia 
(Con.) 


BUNDI 

52. Bitndi: Brij Sunder Sharma (Con.) 

53. HindoU : Keshri Singh (JS) 

54. Patan (R) : Nand Lai (Con.) 

CHITORGARH 

55. Badi Sadri : Lalit Singh (Con.) 

56. Begun : Hari Singh (Ind.) 

57. Chittorgarh : Ram Kumar (Con.) 

5S. Gangrar (R) : Ganesh Lai (Con.) 

59. Kapasan : Shanker Lai (Con.) 

60. Nimbahera : Shri Niwas (Con.) 

61. Pratapgarh (R) : Har Lai Mina 
(Con.) 

CHURU 

62. Chhapar (R) : Rawat Ram (Ind.) 

63. CJiiirit : Megh Raj (Ind.) 

64. Dimgargarh : Daulat Ram Saran 
(Ind.) 

65. Sadidpiir : Shish Ram (Con.) 

66. Saradarshahar : Roop Singh (Ind.) 

67. Siijangarh : Labh Chand (JS) 

DUNGARPUR 

68. Chorasi (R) : Ratan Lai (Con.) 

69. Dimgarpiir : La.xman Singh (SWA) 

70. Padwa (R) : Mahendra Kumar 
(Con.) 

71. Sagwara (R) ; Bbeekha Bhai (Con.) 
GANGANAGAR 

72. Bhadra : Hans Raj (Con.) 

73. Ganganagar : Kedar Nath (SSP) 

74. Hanumangarh : Brij Prakash Goyal 
(Con.) 

75. Karanpttr : Gurdip Singh (Con.) 

76. Kesrisinghpur (R) : Mariphool Ram 
(Con.) 

77. Nohar : Ram Chander (SWA) 

78. Raisinghnagar (R) : Mulk Raj 
(Con.) 

79. Sangaria (R) : Bir Bal (Con.) 

80. Suratgarh : hlanphool Singh (Con.) 

JAIPUR 

S\. Amber: Sahadewa (SWA) 

82. Bat rath : Dheer Singh (Con.) 

83. Bandikui : Bishamber Nath Jo-hi 
(Con.) 

84; Bassi (R) : Kanhyia Lai (SWA) 

85. Cbomii : Ram Kishore Vyas 
(Con.) 

86. Dausa (R) : Doonga Ram (SWA) 

87. Dtidii : Suwa Lai (SWA) 

88. Gandhinagar : Mahendra Smgh 

Powar (SWA) , ^ 

89. Hawamahal : Durga I.al Bardnar 

90. Jamtra Ramgarh : Nathu Lai (SWA) 

91. Johri Bazar : Satish Chandra Agra- 


T. : Indian National Consress (Con.); Swalantr 

Party (SWA); Communist Party of India (CPI); Bharativa j5na Sangh (JS); Praj 
Socialist party (PSP); Samjmkta Socialist Party (SSP); Independent (Ind.). 
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RAJASni-'N 


52 

53, (^r.' 

94. Lahoi (R). Ram Sulant'a 

95. Phagi (R) • ^ 

(SWA) ,, 

If: ?S'(i=)rKSLn L,, <co».. 

JAISALMER 

98. yfl/.m/nicr : Bal Singh (SWA) 

JALORE ; 

no Ahorc: Madho Singh (Con.) 

ISf- Sw™ ? bS; sM. W) 

m. So, whore : Raghunalhn (Con.) 
JHALAW'AR 

104. Altera : Bitlhal 

105. Dap (R) : p^/a!J<l Slior: 

106. Jhalrapatan . Kam 

107. Sr»r : 

108. Pirawa ; Kann.nj 
(SWA) 

JHUNJHUNU 

,09. Sl'i» 

(SWM 

111: 

113. NawalRarh : Sanwar i'l* 

114 SJ: Mool Chand 
115;5«r«;fiflr/..(R): Sura, Mai (SWA) 

JODHPUR 

116. Shopalgarh : Pras Ram Madema 

117 Marfl^R) : Kaloo Ram Arya 
11R Sipiw : Barkaiullah Khan (C^n., 
lll’.Limr Poonam Chand V.shno. 

170 Oiifl/i ; Ranjcct Singh 
12L Phalodi : Deep Chand Chhangani 

122. ^ardarpura : Om , 

123. Shergarh : Khcl Singh (Con.) 

KOTA 

124. Atrii (R) 1 Ra™ 

125. Baran : Devi Diitt (JS) 

126. Chabra : P.rem Singh (JS) 

127. Digod: Bnj Ballabh (IS) 

128. Kisbanganj Mci 

129. Kota : Krishna Kumar 

130. PipaJda ; J, nc-v 

’131. Romf^anjnwndi i Jujhar Singh (JS) 

NAGAUR , 

132. Deedwana : Mathura Dass Mathur 

133. : Smt. Gauri Punia (Con.) 

134. loyal: Ram Singh (Inu.) ,cvvai 

135. Ladnti : Harji Ram 

136. Ayntrnna ; Vijay Smph (SWA) 

137. Mcrta : Gordhan (SWA) 


138. nagaur : gwA) 

ik P paras R«ni\sWA) 

140. Parbalsar {.Rl • 

146. Soiat : Pukh \^'chand Bapna 

147. Swuerpur . » i>«u‘ 

(SWA) 

SAW'.Al MADHOPUR 

rRi • Prilhviraj Baman- 

148 . RoMinmi os (R) ■ ‘ 

\v.as (SW'A) . j I-alUw.il 

149. Gangapiir : Kmi-i 

(Con.) _ Shrawan Eal (IS) 

15^: SX Briiengnpal (ConA^,^^^ 

152. Khandar (R) • Ct ^m g; ,, (Con.) 

153. Mahioea : Sjuv Ciwra 

154. Sapotra (R) ■ „ ‘j Vallabh 

155. Sawai Madhopa^ . 

*■ Sharma (SW'A) chhultan Lai 

156 Toda Blum (R) • 

(Con.) 


158. ©i.Wf'': oianOra™ a.) 

IS: IR) : 

161. SiTO'Ws) 

'iSS'fS.O^ (Cn.) 

SIROHI 

164. Abu {R) ^..^Tioti^al' (SW'A) 

Ml: SSf '&A (COO.) 

,65. Boo*. (R) : Mo" “ (^WA) 

,g. Moll”.™ ’ (W> 

Singh (SWA) 

5m, L.™i Knmari (Coo.) 

172. Blum : Sm/- jra Kumar 

173. Gogunda (R) • 

(Con.) y-j , sagar (Con.) 

174. Hecra Lai (Con.) 

175. Kumbbatgarh . (Con.) 

’m.Sll" NO'" 

■ (Speaker) (Con.) 

178. . K'sh- \s\VA) 

179. Phatasio , Amrit Lai (Con.) 

180. Rajsamand W.' „ roI (Con.) 

181. Devi Lai (Con.") 

igSS?™, Mohan Lai S.,kha8.a 

fa^lmogna, Oo'a" SiHgliSSl:' 
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BUDGET OF TIIE GOVERNMENT OF RAJASTHAN 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(m lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

Tax 

Estate Duty 

Land Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration ... 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) . . 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central and State Govern- 
ments 

Extraordinary 


GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS . . 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

Debt Services (net) 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails . . . . . 

Police 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Animal Husbandry • 

Co-operation .. ' 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements . . ' . . 

Miscellaneous " 

Extraordinary, including Community Pr'o^ 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 


GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 

RE\'ENUE ACCOUNT .. 


Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

1 Revised i 
Estimates 
1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

5,72-00 

29-37 

8,65-00 

10,00-00 

1,70-00 

1,25-00 

23-00 

2,40-00 

18,64-00 

4,85-30 

6,96-69 

3-43 

10,05-30 

8,50-00 

1,85-00 

1,20-00 

23-75 

2,40-00 

19,12-00 

3,98-00 

5,92-39 

32-54 

1 10,00-00 
9,00-00 
1,95,-00 
1,25-00 
25-65 
2,64-00 
21,25-00 
5,06-12 

1,73-33 
8,03-43 
7,61 -06 

I, 83-53 
8,23-00 

II, 86-91 

2,43-50 

8,67-00 

8,83-97 

54-00 

64-82 

54-15 

99-84 

55-75 

71-19 

36,69-34 

6,69-00 

48,02-20 

1,58-21 

43,80-79 

5,10-00 

1,15,68-65 

1,27,42-01 

1,27,77-90 



8,03-40 

47-01 

25,49-42 

7,11-69 

5.18- 61 

4.69- 76 
1,76-91 i 

1.19- 78 
56-82 

3,72-35 

9,31-77 

12,46-75 

2.70- 78 


6.51- 51 

7.82- 08 
24,60-27 

3.83- 48 
92-17 

53- 42 
8,57-93 

54- 08 

27.40- 46 
7,41-69 

10,14-26 
4,90-27 
2,04-12 
1,31-08 I 
58-77 

3.51- 09 I 

11.40- 61 
13,64-33 

2,95-43 


6,78-71 

8,29-77 

33,80-80 

3,97-53 

1,01-28 

54-89 

9,38-71 

61-68 

29,19-47 

8,44-86 

7,01-08 

5,16-81 

2.11- 38 

1.12- 28 
64-69 

3,54-27 

10,38-94 

6,83-98 

2,95-81 


1,27,08-71 ) 1,38,67-05 1,41,86-94 


SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVENUE 
ACCOUNT • 


(— )ll,40-06 i(— )ll,25-04l (— )14,09-04 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Area : 2,94,366 sq. km. Population : 7,37,46,401 Capital : Lucknow 

Principal language : Hindi 


Governor : B. Gopala Reddy 

Chief Minister Charan Singh submitted the resignation of his Ministry on February 
17, 1968. Thereafter, following a report from the Governor, President’s rule was imposed 
in Uttar Pradesh on February 24, 1968. Mid-term elections are now scheduled to be held 
in February 1969. 

Chief Secretary 
B.B.Lal 


HIGH COURT* 

Chief Justice V. G. Oak 

Judges ■- .. J. Sahai, B. Dayal,'J. N. Takru, S. K. 

Verma, W. Broome, D. S. Matbur, 
S. N. Dwivedi, R. A. Misra, T. Rama- 
bhadran, B. D. Gupta, K. B. Asthana, 
S. N. Katju, G. Kumar, R. S. Pathak, 
D. D. Seth, M. Chandra, H. U. Beg, 
G. S. D. Sahgal, S. D. Khare, G. C. 
Mathur, G. S. Prasad, S. Chandra, H. 
C.P.TripathijL.P. Nigam, S.M. Singh, 
U. S. Srivastava, R. Prasad, R. Chandra, 
Yashoda Nandan, A. K, Kirty, K. C. 
' Puri, S. S. Trivedi, T. P. Mukarjee, 
R. L. Gulati, R. B. Misra, K. N. Srivas- 
tva, G. S. Srivastva. 

Advocate-General .. , K.L. Misra 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION^ 


Chairman C. M. N. Chak 

Members .. ; . , L P. Mital, Daulat Ram Nim, Kunwar 

Mahmood Ali Khan, Dr. Ram Lai SingJi 


*As on July 22, 1968. 


•L7DPD/68— 16 


ARii\, rorurAiiON ANi>ini:Ai)oiurm:R.s of ni.sTiacis 


Dairies I AffJ 1 

j (in I 

1 

t. Asm > 5 .SI 9 I 


2 . Alijirh 

3. AU*hsbad 

4. Alraora 

5. Aramsarii 
C\ Bahraich 
7. BsHia .. 

$. Bands 

9. Bara Banti 

10. Bardlty 

11. Basti 

12. Bijnof .. 

13. Badatm .. 

14. Balandshahf 

15. Cbtmoli 
1(5. DahraDan 
17. Dtoria 

IS. Euk .. 

19. Eu^-ah 

20. Fairabad 

21. Famikhabad 

22. Fatehpar 

23. Garhvial 

24. Gkiuiptir 

25. Gonda 

26. Gorakhpur 

27. Hirn'rpur 

28. Herdoi .. 

29. Jalaun 

30. Jaunpur 

31. Jhan?i 

32. Kanpur 

33. Kbcri . . 

34. Lucknow 

35. Mainpuri 

36. Mathnra 

37. .Meerut . . 

38. Mirrapur 

39. Moradabad 

40. MuzaJTarnanar 

41. Ntiinital 
41 Pilibhit .. 

43. Piihoraparli 

44. Praia psarh 

45. Rae Bareli 

46. Rampur 

47. Sahara npur 

48. Sahajahanpur 

49. Sitapur . . 

50. Sullanpur 

51. Tehri Gp.rhwal 

52. Unnao 

53. Uttar Kashi 

54. Varanasi 


7,255 

7.034 

5.754 \ 

6.78$ 

3,M5 

7.f4I 

4,4'? 

4,118 

7,WS 

4,834 

5.175 

4,889 

9,128 

3,111 

.‘'.40$ 

4.441 

4 ■>22 
4',416 
4,261 
4.20S 
4.455 
.3,^83 
72! 28 

6.316 
7.188 
6.010 
4,568 
3.'>36 

10,062 
6.105 
7,698 
2,531 
4,351 
3,799 
6.01 S 

11.316 
5.927 
4,358 
6,824 
3,500 
7.243 
3,776 
4.55-1 
2321 
5.521 
4,565 
5.792 
4.438 
4,519 
4,594 
7,816 

5 090 


ropul.itiiv.’i I 


15,62,142 I 
17,65.27.5 i 
2.1.3S,376 i 
6,3.3.407 j 
24.0‘'.0.52 1 
14.99,927 ( 
13,35,?6'> f 
9,53,7.11 i 
14.14,547 : 
14,TH.4'X) 1 
26,27,06! 1 
11,90,987 
14,11.657 I 
17,37,397 ■ 
2,5.3,137 : 

I 4,^^.014 ; 

I 23,75,075 . 

! 12.99 674 ! 

11.82,202 1 
16,33.359 
12,95,071 . 
10,72,940 ! 
4,82.327 ' 
13.21,$:.H i 
20.73,237 
25,65,1*2 
7,94,447 , 
15,73.171 i 
6.65,16.5 
17.27.26.1 
10,87.4:9 
23,81,353 
12.5 ',433 
13.38,882 
n.80.8'M 
10.71,279 i 
27.12.9f4) 
12.49,653 , 
19.73.5-50 I 
14.44,921 i 
5.74.320 
6.16.225 
2,63.579 
12,52.196 
13.I4.‘M9 
7,01,537 
16,15,478 
11.30,256 
16,08.057 
14.12,984 
3,47.736 
12,26.‘)23 
1,22,836 
23,62,179 


Hcrdiiuarlftt 


Apti 

Aiif.atii 

A!!,'.!'5h4d 

AlT.it.ra 

Bsl-jfii'cii 
ftaliia 
fbnd.s 
Bir.5 IlarAi 
Uiicniy 

n.';n^r 

ludeun 
IS'ibtittsbsbr 
l2:rs.'nr.ll 
Debra Dun 
Drcri* 

Itsh 

I'tiwaU 

raLrabsd 

rateLpar 

Pauri 

Ghifipisr 

Gonda' 

Gofai'l'pof 

IDroirpitr 

H«de« 

Orai 
Jsimpur 
dharti 
i Kanpur 
; Klirri 

I LiKkr.cw 
Mainpuri 
Mr-thura 
?, teens 
Mirrapur 
Morsdsbad 
MuxaiTamapar 
Nainiiil 
Pilibhit 
; Pithoragsrh 
; Prat.ipgarh 
Use Baitli 
Raaptit 
Sih-iranpur 
Sahajahanpur 
Sitapur 
Sultanpur 
! Narandra Napar 
Unnao 
Utttir Kashi 
Varanasi 


OTTAR PRADESH 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL*. 


Chairman ; Darbariial Shatma ' Deputy Chairman : Vacant 


1. A]ai Kumar Basil Legislative 

Assembly 

2. Istafa Hussain 

3. JagarNath 

4. Darban Lai Sliarma - „ 

5. Smt. MohisinaKidwai ,, 

6. Kailasb Prakash ,, 

7. Kalyan Chandra ,, 

8. Baldev Singh Arya „ 

9. NathuRam „ 

10. Brahm Sawrup Bhatnagar ,, 

11. Smt. Sunita Chauhan „ 

12. RamGuIam „ 

13. Dr. Purshottam Das Kapur ,, 

14. Shiv Prasad Singh „ 

15. Shakir Ali Siddiqi 

16. Ram Prakash Gupta 

17. Rajendra Pal Singh „ 

18. Dr. Ram Chandra Shukla 

19. Mohd. Shahid. Fakhri ,, 

20. SitaRamYadav ’ „ 

21. Chhedi Lai Sathi „ 

22. Ram Naresh Singh ■ ,, 

23. VirendraShah ' „ 

24. RamDhariPandcy • „ 

25. RaniTandon 

26. Bansi Dhar Shukla » „ 

27. Ram Charan Pandey ■ ■ 

28. Beni Prasad Madhav ,, 

29. Ganesh Dutt Pahwal - „ 

30. BifiSiugh ‘ . „ 

31. Vasudev.Iylisra ' ,, 

32. Ram Sagar Misra „ 

33. Smt. Shivraj Vati Nehru . 

34. Saligram Jaiswal „ 

35. Smt. Daya Vati_ _ ' ^ „ 

36. Sayed-ul-Hassah ' ‘ „ 

37. Pyare Lai Kuril ‘Talib’ 

38. Uma Shankar „ 

39. Gauri Shankar Rai 

40. Madan Mohan Graduates 

41. Dr. Tshwari Prasad „ 

42. Purshottam Das • 

43. HaridayaNarain Singh 

44. Virendra Swarup - „ 

45. Surit Narayanamani Tripathi 

46. Hari Kishna Awasthi „ 

47. Shambhu Nath Agnihotri ■ 

48. Jagan Nath Sharma 

49. Lallu Singh Chauhan Teachers 

50. Jagvir Singh 

51. Paras Nath ' „ 

52. Hari Raj Singh ' „ 

53. Balbhadra Prasad Bajpayee , , „ 

54. Harihar Pandey 


55. Devi Prasad Misra Teachers 

56; Jagdish Prasad Agarwal „ 

57. Ram Singh ,, 

58. PrabhuDayal Local 

Authorities 

59. Yashpal Singh Azad 

60. Prem Sunder Narain Singh 

61. Smt. Malti Pandey ,* 

62. Hari Shankar Prasad 

63. Yashpal Singh „ 

64. Abdul Rouf Khan 

65. Sultansingh Bhandari 

66. Hukam Singh Bisain 

67. Hira Singh 

68. Pyare Lai Gupta ,, 

69. Jyoti Prasad ,, 

70. Sri Krishna Goyal ,, 

71. Sultan Singh Pachauri ,, 

72. Raja Chandrabhal Dev ,, 

73. Shiv Prasad Gupta . 

74. Nawabsingh Yadav ,, 

75. MunishwarDuttUpadhyayc 

76. Parmanand Sinha ,, 

77. Guru Narain ,, 

78. Devendra Pratap Singh . ,, 

79. Ram Narain Pandey - 

80. Shiv Chandra Dixit . . ,, 

81. Ram Rattan Singh „ 

82. Prabhu Narain Singh „ 

83. Cherrunji Lai Paliwal . „ 

84. Dau Dayal ' „ 

85. Raghuraj Singh 

86. Virendra Bahadur Singh 

Chandel „• 

87. Behari La! Vasbisht „ 

88. Mangla Prasad _ „ 

89. Onkar Nath Upadhyaye • „ 

90. Jagan Nath Acharya ,, 

91. Vindhyachal Rai „ 

92. Mathura Prasad Pandey „ 

93. Jagan Nath Singh 

94. Tej Bahadur 

95. Rudra Pratap Singh . „ 

96. SriNiwas . „ 

97. Smt. Shila Kaul Nominated 

98. Sultan Ahmad Khan ,, 

99. Purshottam Das Tandon ,, 

100. Dr. Charan Singh „ 

101. Surya Prasad Avasthi 

102. L.N. Sarin 

103. Shiv Kumar Singh Bisain „ 

104. P. N. Mehta 

105. Smt. Premvati Tiwari ' 

106. Raja Ram Shastri . „ 

107. Surendra Nath Ghosh ,, 

108. Ram Chandra Gupta „ 


*As on May 6, 1968 
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Is’otA I *.^68 


BUDGET OF 11 JE GOVERNMENT OF UTTAR PRADI-SH 
(ON REMINUE ACCOUNT) 


(In lakhs of rtiptfs) 


Mnjor Head 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

1 

Revised 

Estimates 

1 967-68 

Budget 

llstintatcs 

1968-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on Inaorac other than Corporation 

Tax 

Estate Duty 

Land Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Repstration 

Forests 

Taxes on Vclucles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 

IrriRation, Navigation, Emhanhment and 
Drainatr: Worits (net) 

Debt Services | “ 

Civil Administration .. 

Public Works and Misce!laneous"Pubiic 
Improvements (net) . . 

Miscellaneous (net) 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
Mtween Central and State Governments 
Extraordinary 

1,07 -63 
22.79 -20 

17.83 -22 
7,15 -00 

15,50-51 
1,21 -72 
•■t.90-00 
32.04-10 
19.70-80 

15,74 -56 

33.84 -86 
21,69-53 

1,48-33 

25,11-30 

85,06-04 

0-10 

1 

25,83 -35 
18-76 
22,09 -72 
18,09-99 
8.00-00 
15,00 -00 
1,35 -28 
4,80-00 
33,94-22 

19.44 -74 

15,74-56 

33.44 -70 
20,28-99 

1,4-4-34 
25.24 -97 

86,79-64 

5-03 

22,20-06 
1,18-46 
22.93-24 
19.99 -59 
8,20-00 
16,00-00 
1,55-05 
4,93 -00 
39,10-10 
20,90-43 

17,53 -46 
39.13-76 
22,82-77 

1,43-85 

25,32-58 

92.37-33 

0-03 

GR.AND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 



3,24,SJ *54 

3,31,78.26 

.3,55,63 -69 

REVENUE EXPENDIIURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

Rm-enue Account of Irrigation. Navigation 
^bankment and Drainage Works . . 

Debt Services (net) . . 

Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails . . 

Police 

^'cntific Departments' 

Education 

Medical i i 

Public Health ,, 

Agriculture .. 

Animal Husbandr)' 

Cooperation . . ” 

Industries 

NI^llancoiwDeparimcnU 

tap'rovYrSe^ts ' Public 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Communitv Pr^ 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 

21,78 -04 

24.47 -78 

51.15- 52 
14,38 -42 
2.87 -82 
2.48 -60 
17,88 -78 

27-01 
51,31 -65 
10.42-40 

11.64- 11 
13.28-15 

4.39 -01 
1,56-23 
9,45 -71 

21.15- 19 

14.47 -27 
36,60 -08 

14.65- 49 

i 

23,97-41 

26.24-11 
52,40-65 
14,06-33 
2,89 -97 
2,54-00 

18.98 -17 
28-74 

52,15-32 

10.30- 67 
10,83 -32 
13,38-38 

4,73 -13 
1,78-50 
8,93 -19 

22.98 -50 

15,34-10 
35,59 -04 

13.30- 33 

24,17-72 

28,30-94 
63,32-88 
13,88 -10 
3,56-12 
2,66-78 
22,60-57 
28-73 
58,43 -63 
11,79-63 
12,08 -13 
13,36-91 
4,81 -23 
1,94-83 
9.25-52 
25,46-99 

-15,05-39 
33,61 -46 

10,20-97 


3,24,27-26 

3,30,73 -87 

3,54,86-53 


(+)S4-28 

(-*-)l,04-39 

(-0)77-16 
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tSDlJl 196S 


IXGISI ATI Vi: CO UNCI l-t 


Clinirmnn : P. C. Guhn Ren* 


1. Snchang-lui Ka!ii:i l-cgislativc i 

Acliatyy.i Asvcmbly j 

2 . Sudliir Kumar Rancrj.-c* .. 

?. Upiudr:! Naih Biirman ! 

4. Nimwl Chandra Bhnnadimyya.. i 

5. NtrmalBoec 

4. Amar Prinad Ciiakrahorly* 

7. Jatin Chakraburtj* 

5. Snil. AvaCliattcrjci; ■ 

9. SukumarlJiiUa „ ! 

10. Eemaiinbrahim | 

11. PratapCbandra Cuba Roj* ,, j 

17. Asiuosh Giunba | 

1.'. Monnranjan Gupia* ; 

14. Nar Bahadur Guriing .. i 

15. Rezaul Karim .. , 

16. Dbajadhari Mandal 

1 7. Biswanaibn Mul.hcrjrc 

IS. Bnwanaih Mukhcrjrc .. ! 

19. MaWianPaul „ ! 

20. Abdullah Rasul ( 

21. Dharam Chand Saranaiu ! 

22. Subodh San* ' 1 

2J. RabmdraNaibSikdar „ 1 

24. Rabindral.allSuiba „ 

25. Ram Lagan Singh j 

26. Sami Das S 

27. Barod.iMuktaniani ,, j 

2S. Monmmba Nath Bancrjcc ' Local } 
..... . .Auihorilics i 

29. Dliircndra Nath Bh.atlachaoa „ | 

30. JanakiB.ilI:iv.inhattacharia . i 

31. B.s'omkeshChak'raborty ' | 

32. Lalit Mohan Cliaticrjcc .. I 

33. Kumar Duita ,, ( 

34. Bibhuti Bhtisan Ghatak ! 

35. Nirma! Kumar 

36. Pijusti Chandra Ghosli ” | 

37. Rudranath Ghosh " [ 

3S. Chira Suninjan'Chanda " | 


tAs on July 31, 1968. 

*Tcrm cx-pired on June 4, 196S. 


!), ptity Clwinntin : N . Burman 


39. Ranid.is Ram.intijtkn. Moluinta Li i.d 

4ti. Dchcndr.1 Ktim.tt Autheiiiics 

Mukhc'padhy.is ,, 

41. Sudbindin NntltMukb.rj;.- ,, 

42. Sud.bir Chandi.i Niy.'g! „ 

.13. Ras Bebari P.tiil 

44. I’uitya Prakasli Kru 

45. Biswaranjan Roy 

46. Chittranj.in Res „ 

47. Durpapad.i Sinha „ 

4.S. .-kmulya Chandra .Shkar 

49. Naren Chakrabont „ 

50. Abdul B.iri Hisnns .. 

51. B3m.tnd.ts y.liikhcricc .. 

52. Am.rdes dll Sekh.tr N.iskai 

53. N’jnd.il.al H.ar.crjce 

54. Bisv.aiatan Gangub ., 

55. S.'.ntosh Kumar 

Bhatiacharsya Teachers 

56. Rajkumar ChaV.t.ibutty .. 

57. Smi. Amla Debt ,, 

58. Satsa Priy'a Rev „ 

59. M.sno!,anjnn Sengurdti .. 

60. Subodh Ch. Mii/a „ 

61. NiimalyaBagchi Gradu.atcs 

62. Narendra Nat!) Das „ 

63. Nand.i Ki'hcre Ghi",b 

64. Gop.illlalder 

65. Reb.iti Raman M.anna 

66. Chatu Chandra S.anyal 

67. Mobiuddin Hazi Ahmed Nominated 
f>S. AnilCh.andraBanerjee 

69. PromoihoNaihBisi 

70. Sntt.SaralaGhodi .. 

71. Ked.-'inathMuketjcc <• 

72. Gobindlal Saraogi 

73. Smi.RcbaScn •• 

74. Vacant .. 

75. V.icant 


NVEST BENGAL 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


Major Head 


Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 



REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Taxes on income other than Corporation 

Tax 

Estate Duty 

Land Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration . . 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services . . 

Civil Administration 

Public Worics and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements (net). 

Miscellaneous (net) . , 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central and State Govern- 
ments . . 

Extraordinary 


15,12-30 
50-81 
6,68-03 
10,90-22 
7,40-26 
2,41 -13 
1,58 -94 
5,73 -50 
56,96-45 
16,59 -27 

1,25-47 

13.94-31 

18,83-51 

83-32 
4,45 -70 


41,73-00 

3-01 


19,87-75 
l,!0-39 
5,79 -75 
11, 20^18 
7,60 -49 
2,20 -87 
1,64-19 
5.41 -75 





17,11 .14 
55-87 
6,36 -20 
13,41 -05 
7,88 -91 
2,27 -51 
1,69 -49 
5,69-75 
57,20 -52 
17,74-46 

1,35 -92 
14,29-27 
18,38 06 

80 -74 
4,82-87 


44,56 -64 
11-00 


GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 2,04,99-13 2,01,10-63 2,14,29-40 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
Dirert Demands on the Revenue 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage W'orks 

Debt Services (net) ... 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

ScientificDeparlments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health .. .. 

Agriculture 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 


10,74-90 10,86-93 


12,88-12 
28,41 -64 
6,33 -33 
2,25 -25 
1,81 -20 
16,87 -22 
84-67 
0-77 
46,24 -14 

14.54- 91 
7,81 -69 

17.54- 83 
2,05 -76 
1,16-64 
6,28 -56 

12,64-19 

10,05-07 
18,71 -72 

5,94-94 


18,91 -19 
29,12-19 

5.89 -17 
2,14 -94 
2,08 -43 

16,11-15 
67 -92 
0-77 
42.22-63 
14,00-22 
16,58 -02 
15,61 -99 

1.90 ‘02 
1,02-55 
5,21 -04 

12,07-53 

7,40-49 

23,96-56 

5,55 -87 


11,04-16 

10.65-49 
30,38 -61 
6,02-28 

2.20 -75 
2,01-18 

16.50-21 
'79-88 
0-77 
43,82 -61 
14,41 -39 
6,98 -96 
15,96-24 
1,94 -92 

1.20 -10 
5,58 -79 
12,31 -38 

7,80-89 
19,14 -26 

6.64 -67 


GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 2,23,19-55 2,11,39-61 2,15,47-54 


SURPLUS (+) DEHCrr (— ) ON REVE- 
NUE ACCOUNT .. (— )18,20-42 <— )I0,28.98 (—) l,18-!4 
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INDIA 1968 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


Area : 8,293 sq. km. Population : 63,548 ' Headquarters : Port Blair 

Chief Commissioner: Mahabir Singh 


BUDGET OF THE GOATiRNMENT OF ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Land Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties . . . . 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration . . 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration . . 

Miscellaneous tnetl . . 

Electricity Schemes | 

4-51 

o-eo 

1,58-32 

0-02 

0-13 

0-26 

0-52 

2-25 

56-32 

8-25 

6-01 

6-00 

0-80 

1,39-99 

0-02 

0-18 

0-31 

0-52 

4-19 

56-40 

8-50 

6-01 

6-00 

0-80 

11,60-00 

0-02 

0-21 

0-31 

0-52 

4-48 

61-40 

9-00 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 



2,48-75 

revenue EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police . . . , 1 ] 

Ports and Pilotage ! ! 

Education . . . . 

Medical . . 

Public Health .. 

Agriculture . . . | 

Animal Husbandry . . ” 

Co-operation . . 

Forests . . . . 

Industries . . ” 

Misrellaneous Departments . . 

Multi-purpose. River Schemes. Mcation 
and Electricity Schemes . ^™8auon 
Miscellaneous 

2-4-7 

15-39 

0-64 

0-01 

53-59 

61-37 

35-23 

18-27 

6-98 

15-98 

2-36 

2-70 

1,44-54 

2-10 

24-99 

13-33 

10-59 

10-67 

2-82 

15- 72 

0- 64 

1- 20 
80-86 
65-89 
31-76 

16- 20 
5-17 

11-21 

2-30 

2-02 

1,48-86 

2-22 

23-55 

14- 20 

15- 00 

8-45 

2-99 

16-92 

0- 67 

1- 23 
88-36 
86-69 
34-67 

19- 93 

■ 5-79 

20- 66 
' 2-51 

2- 25 
1,55-08 
, 2-35 

26-58 

18-57 

.13-85 

7-93 


Hi 

■n 

5,07-03 
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CIIANDIGARIl 


Area* 


Population : 1,19,881** Headquarters .* Chandigarh 


Chief Commissioner : M, S. Kandhawa 

•(a) Consequent upon reorganisatiori of the State of Punjab, the Union Territory 
of Chandigarh came into being on November 1, 19Si5. The area figures arc under 
computation by the Surveyor General of India. 

(6) The jurisdiction of the High Court of Punjab and Haryana extends to the Union 
Territori’ of Chandigarh. For composition of the High Court, see under Punjab 
and Haryana. 


**As estimated by the Registrar General of India on the basis of the 1961 census. 
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INDIA. 1968 


DADRA AND NAGAR HAVELI 

Aren ; 489 sq. km. Population : 57,963 , Headquarters : Silvassa 


Administrator : Nakul Sen 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF DADRA. AND NAGAR HA%'ELI 
(ON REl'ENUE ACCOUNT^ 


(iVi lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

I.and Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties " 

Stamps “ 

Forests ” 

Registration Fees .. ” 

Taxes on Vehicles i [ 

Debt Sendees | [[ 

CMl Administration ’ 

Public Works ] " 

ElMtricity Schemes ] || 

Miscellaneous * " 

0-96 
5-00 
0-04 
5-50 
0 03 
0-10 
0-10 
0-70 
0-60 
0-50 
0-20 

I-IS 

5- 50 
0-10 

6- 50 
0-04 
0-10 
0-20 
0-89 
0.80 
0.70 
0-15 

1-15 

5- 50 
0-04 

6- 50 
D-04 
0-10 
0-10 
0-89 
0-80 
0-70 
0-15 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 

13-73 

16-13 

15-97 . 

revenue EXPENTIITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . _ 

General Administration . . . . ~ 

Admim'stration of Justice . ! ' 

Jails 

Poh'ce . . . , ” ’ ] ” 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health'.. .. " 

Agriculture | ” 

Animal Husbandry .. 

Co-operation , . 

Forests.. 

Industries 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Commumty Development Projects, KES and 
Local Development Works 

Public Works .. 

2-91 

2-55 

0-48 

0.10 

2-69 

12-29 

0-99 

0-99 

2-52 

0-33 

0-32 

2-34 

0-10 

2-03 

0-17 

0-58 

14-23 

2- 32 

3- 22 
0.50 
0-06 
2-76 
9-52 
1-00- 

1- 65 
1-28 
0-26 
0-33 

2- 62 
0-08 
5-70 

0-72 

14-24 

7- 58 . 
3-53 

0- 53 
0-08 
2-?6 

11-15 

1- 61 

3- 92 
2-03 
0-29 

0- 35 
2-50 

8- 10 . 

4- 23 

1- 32 

0-77 

13-97 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
revenue ACCOUNT „ .. 

45-62 

46-26 

56-32 
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DELHI 

/Irt'O .• 1,483 sq.km. Population i 26, SS,6\2 Headquarters 

Principal languages : Hindi, Urdu, and Punjabi 

Ll. Governor : A.N. Jha 
Chief Secretary : S.C.Vcrma 

HIGH COURT* 

Chief Justice Inder Dev Dua 

Judges ... ... „ .. H. R. Kbanna, S. K. Kapur, Hardayal Hardy, 

S. N. Audley, T. V. R. Tatacbari, Jagjit Singb, 
S. N, Shanker, Om Prakasb, and V. S. Dcsh 
Pandey . 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF DELHI 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 

(m lakhs of rupees) 


Budget Revised Budget 

Major Head Estimates Estimates Estimates 

1967-68 1967-68 1968-69 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Land Revenue (net) .. .. .. .. 14 -88 6-6V' 10-60 

State E.xcise Duties .. .. ' .. 1,83-21 2,63-53 3,40-00 

Stamps 1,56-10 1,45-52 1,50-52 


Forests 0-42 0-42 0-42 

Registration 14-86 15-55 16-05 

Taxes on Vebictes 1,45-00 1,50-00 1,59-00 

Saks Tax .. 16,87-58 18,02-94 19,97-70 

Other Taxes and Duties . 4,90-43 5,39-44 5,69-98 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works (net) 0-04 0-10 0-10 

Debt Services .. 2,14-09 2,22-47 2,28-64 

Civil Administration 1,10-03 1,28-88 1,38-62 

, Miscellaneous (net) ,13-50 19-56 IS -75 


GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 30,30-14 32,95 -02 .36,30-38 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE ‘ 

Direct Demands on the Revenue .. .. 89-03 91-18 1,03-83 

General Administration"’ 1,05-25 1,13-39 1,27-47 

Administration of Justice 34-57 42 -65 43 -55 


/-vuiiiikiidviatiuii VI •• •• •• V/ 

Jails 12-89 18-12 14-65 

Police 3,95-15 4,64-53 . 5,26-05 

Education .. .. - ..’ .. ,. 10,88-86 10,64-18 11,78-20 

Medical 1,77-02 1,85-25 2,05-63 

Public Hoaith 12-76 25-11 36-13 

Agriculture 30-26 25-59 34-52 

Animal Husbandry 12-10 11-79 15-61 

Co-operation 13-53 14-45 16-58 

Industries ; 12-10 13-25 15-70 

Miscellaneous Departments 4,74-84 4,82-94 5,56-72 

Multi-purpose River Schemes, Irrigation and 

Electricity Schemes 42-96 43-71 15-52 

Miscellaneous 9,48 -64 9,24 -93 8,72 -40 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 16-67 14-69 16-37 


GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 34,66-63 { 35,35-76 37,78-93 


Note — ^Undcr the Delhi Administration Act, 1966 a 61'mcmbcr Metropolitan 
Council (56 elected and 5 nominated) with legislative functions' has been set up. 
Four Executive Councillors, headed by a Chief, assist and advise the Lt. Governor in 
the exercise of his administrative functions. 

•As on June 10, 1968. Jurisdiction extends over the Union Territory of Hima'''— ' 
Pradesh under the provisions of the Delhi High Court Act, 1966. - / 
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. GOA, DAMAN AND DIU 

Arm .• Pcpulnticr, : 6^6,€Cn Ccpi'nf ; I’tirsSji 


if. Govcrror : Kakul Sen 
COUNCIL OF 7,nMSTERS» 




Dix.’.n^r.d H. B3n,Ic>iI;:!; 


Anth iny J. p’Spur .,-1 . . 
Go;''i! Govind Miyjkar 


Miniitcr cf S!J^i 
A. K- S. U<sionl:3r .. 


PertfoHo'; 

Cnief Minisicr, Gcneml AdmtnKtratior!. 
Spjchl Department, Home, rianninn and 
Dredopment (excluding Agriculture) and 
Finance 

Law, Industrici. Labour and Agriculture 
Inrorination and Tourism, EJuc.ation, Pub- 
lic Health, Medical Sendees and Public 
Works 


Planning, Development, Animal Husban- 
dry, Irrigation, Public Assistance and 
Social Welfare 


Cb'c/ See re /cry 
G.K,Chanct 


AULA. POPUlvATlON AND HDADQUARTLKS OF DISTRICTS 


DlsTi. 


1. Goa 
L Daman ,, 
3. Din 


1 

Area 

(inrq. km) 

Population 1 

llcad- 

qucrtcrt 

3,635 


1 

5.£9,597 i 

Parrji 

60 


22,390 1 

D.-man 

3'5 


1-1.290 ■; 

Dm 


> di. f... ', 


*As on 3'!a: 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

Speaker : Gopal Apa Kamat Deputy Speaker : Monju B. Gaonker 


GOA 

1. Aldom : Orlando Sequcira Lobo 
(UG-Sequetra) 

2. BenauUm : Scat. Elu Jose Miranda 

S "G-Sequeira) 

zholim ; Dattaram Keshav Cliop- 
■ denkar (MG) 

4. Calangute : Valentc Sequcira (UG- 
Sequeira)] 

5. Canazona : Manju Balkrishna Naik 
Qaonkar (MG) 

6. CortaUm : Luis Proto Barbosa (UQ- 
Sequeira) 

7. Cimcolim : Roque Santana Joao A. 

Fernandes (UG-Sequeira) 

8. Curchorem : Abdul Razak (UG- 
Sequeira) 

9. Curtorim : Roque Joaquim Barncto 
(UG-Sequeira) 

10. Mandrcm : Anthony J. D’Souza (MG) 
Mapusa Gopal Govind Mayekar 
(MG) i 

12. Marcaim ; Dayanand Balkrishna 
Bandodkar (MG) 

13. Margao : Anant Narcinva Naik (UG- 
Sequetra) i 

14. Marmagaa : Gajanan Patil (MG) 

15. Navelim : Leo Mauricio Velho (UG- 
Sequeira) 

16. Pale : Achyut Kashinath Sinai 
Usgaonkar (MG) 

17. Panaji : Yeshwant S. Desai (UG- 
Sequeira) 


18. Pernem : Babal Laxman Kinl^ar 
(MG) 

19. Panda : Smt. Shashikala Gurudatta 
Kakodkar (MG) 

20. Quepem : Shaba Krishnarao Desal 
(MG) 

21. Sanguem : Vasudeo Datta Morajkar 
(MG) 

22. Santa Cruz : Jack dc Sequeira (UG- 
(Sequeira) 

23. Santo Andre : Tcotonio Francisco 
Pereira (UG-Sequeira) 

24. St. Estevam ; Pratap Shrinivas Bakal 
(MG) 

25. Satari : Gopal Apa Kamat (Speaker) 

26. Slolirn : Funaji Pandurang Achrekar 
(MG) 

27. Siroda ; Krishnanath Baburao Naik 
(MG) 

28. Ti'vim : Jaisingrao Rane (MG) 
DAMAN 

29. Daman ; Makanbhai Morarji Bhathela 
and.) 


DIU 

30. Din : Naraina Srinivassa Fugro (Ind.) 

31. Nominated : Jiwa Bhagdo Gaonkar 

32. Nominated : Shantarara Motiram 
Kamle 


. *As on May 21, 1968. Abbreviations : Maharashtrawadi Gomantak (MG); Unit- 
ed Goans (Sequeira Group) (UG-Sequeira); Independent (Ind.). 
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INDIA 1968 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF GOA, DAMAN, AND DIU 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

’Land Revenue (netl .. 

State Excise Duties .. .. .. 

Stamps ..' 

Forests 

Registration Fees 

Taxes on Veliidcs 

Sales Tax .... 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Multi-purpose River, Irrigation and Electri- 
city Schemes 

Miscellaneous (net) 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 

8-46 
6 S - Q 0 
14-00 
10-00 
2-50 
30 -00 
1,05 -00 
11-04 
4-47 
22-20 

60-00 
1,03 -75 

5,54 -83 

8-80 
70-00 
9-00 
10-00 
2-00 
30-00 
1,11 -00 
' 12-00 
10-00 
22 -35 

60-00 

1 , 23-83 

1 5,27 -62 

8-90 

75-00 

11 -00 
11-50 
2-50 
35-00 
1 , 20-00 
13-50 
11-00 
1 , 24-04 

90-00 
33 -57 

5 , 20-76 

grand TOTAl^REVENUE RECEIPTS 

9,91 -25 

9,96 -60 

10 , 56-77 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

5‘ on ‘It® Revenue . . 

Debt Services (net) 

General Administration .. ” 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
Co-operation 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 
Multi-purpose River, Irrigation and Electri- 
City Schemes 

34 - 76 . 
61 -33 
41 - 52 / 

1 14-06 

3-61 

56 -08 
2-01 

1,77 -60 
78 -61 

57 -13 

63 -18 

6-50 

32-46 

70-34 

2 . 02-16 

18-18 

71 -72 

37 -63 
54-98 
46-82 
18-22 

4 - 36 
63-50 

1-88 
2,04 -17 
73 -26 
57-08 
54-95 

5 - 99 

34 -01 

74-40 
1,88 -65 

18-18 

70-75 

37-21 

66-37 

39 -68 
18-70 
5-89 
59-56 
1-75 
2,09 -01 
92-59 
52-71 
59-46 
5-91 

37 -08 

62-27 

2 , 16-34 

15-57 

76-67 

(jRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

9,91 -25 

10,08 -83 

10 . 56-77 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Area : f Population : 28,12,463** Capital : Simla 

Principal languages : Hindi and Pahari 


Lt. Governor : K. Baliadur Singh 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS* 


Ministers Portfolios 

Dr. Y. S. Parmar ... Chief Minister, General Administration, 

Home and Vigilance, Planning, Publicity 
and Tourism 

Karam Singli Finance, Public Works, Multi-purpose Pro- 

jects, and Law 

Lai Chand Prarthi ... . . . . . . Revenue, Medical and Public Health, and 

Welfare 

Padam Dev Forests, Industries and Elections 

Hari Ram Chaudhry Transport, Panebayats and Local Self- 

Government 

Ram Lai Education, Civil Supplies and Co-opera- 

lion 

Sukh Ram Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, 

Development, and Excise and Taxation 


Deputy Ministers 


NckRnmNcgi Publicity and Tourism, Civil Supplies and 

Co-operation, and Incise and Taxation 

Daulat RamSankhian Agriculture, Development, Medical and 

Public Health 

Kartar Singh Wazir Local Self-Government, Forests and Pan- 

chayats 

Metmga Singh Industries, Animal Husbandry and Law 

VidyaDhar Welfare, Public Works, Multi-purpose 

■ Projects and Elections 

Chief Secretary 

K. N. Channa 


AREA, POPULATION AND HEADQUARATERS OP DISTRICTS 


District 

Arcat 

Population 

Headquarters 

1, 

Bilaspur 


; 1,58,806 

Bilaspur 

2. 

Chamba 


2,19,158 

Chamba 

3. 

Kangra 

j 

1 i2,S7,194 

Dharamsala • 

4. 

Kinnaur 


40,980 

Kalpa 

5. 

Lahaul and Spiti 


20,453 

Keylong 

6. 

Mahasu 


3,58,969 

Kasumpli 

7. 

Mandi ! 


3,84,259 

Mandi 

8, 

Simla 


1,75,093 

Simla' 

9. 

Sirmur 


1,97,551 

Nahan 


_ •As on July i, 1968, The jurisdiction of the Delhi High Court extends to the Union 
Territory of Himachal Pradesh. For the composition of the High Court, see under Delhi. 
•*As estimated by the Registrar General on the basis of 1961 Census. 
tConsequcnt on the reorganisation of the State of Punjab on 1-11-1966, the area 
figures are under computation. 
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isvtK 1968 


LEGISLA’m’E ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker ; Dei R.aj Mahajan 


BITJVSPUR 


1. Bilaspur 1 Daulat Ram ShanlJiyan j 
(Con.) 

2. Ghen\in (It) : NiiO-oo Ram (Con.) 

3. Ghtmiarwin ‘ Khazan Singh (Con.) 

GHAJ.IBA 

4. Banikhet : Das Raj Mahajan (Speahet) 

5. Bhannour (R): Ram Chand (SWA) 

6. Bbatiiyat : Inder Singh (JS) 

7. Chamba : Kishori Lai (JS) 

8. Bojnagar (R) : Vidya Dhar (Con.) 

KANGRA 


Deputy Speaker : Amin Cband 


34. Kulu : Lai Chand (Con.) 

35. Outer SeraJ (R) : Ishwar Das (Con.) 

L.AHAUL-SPrn 

36. Lahaul-Spiti (B) : Devi Singh (Ind.) ^ 
MAHASU 

37. Arki : Hira Singh Pal (Ind.) 

38. Ckopal : Kevval Ram (Ind.) 

39. Bubbal : Ram Lai (Con.) 

40. Karumpli : Sita Ram (Con.) 

41. RampuriR) : Nalu Ram (Ind.) 

42. Bahru : Padam Dev (Con.) 

43. Theos : Jai Behari Lai Khoohi (Ind.) 


9. Amb : Hari Ram (Con.) 

10. Baijnath : Bans! Ram (CPR 

11. Bhota : Dhian Singh (IS) 

12. Dehra ; \'ed Bhushan (Ind.) 

13. Dharamsala : Kultar Chand (Con.) 

14. Gagret (R) : 'Mehnga Singh (Con.) 

15. Gangath (R) : Dhinoo Ram (Con.) 

16. Gttler ; Chnramani (Ind.) 

17. Hamirpiir : Kanshi Ram (JS) 

18. Jaswan ; Paras Ram (CPI) 

19. Javrali : Ram Chandra (Con.) 

20. Kangra : Hari Ram (Con.) 

21. Kutlehar : Ranjit Singh (Ind.) 

22. Metea (Rl : Amar Chand (J^ 

23. Sadaun : Babn Ram (Ind.) 

24. h'adaunta : Amin Chand (Con.) 

25. Nagrota : Hardial (Con.) 

26. Nurpur : Kartar Sinsh (Con.) 

27. Palampur : Kunj B&iari Lai (Con.) 

28. Rajgir (R) ; Wazir Chand (Con.) 

29. Santokhgarh : Vidya Sagar (Ind.) 

30. Sulah : Durga Cnand (JS) 

31. (//la : Parkash Chand (Ind.) 

KINNAUR 

32. Klrujaiir (R) : T. S. Negi (Ind.) 
KULU 

33. Inner Sera} : Dila Ram (Con.) 


i MAhTOI 

i 44. Balk (R) ; Pirn Ram (Con.) 
j 45. Chachiot ; Karam Singh (Con.) 
j 47. Gopalpur : Hari Singh (Ind.) 
j 46. Dharawpnr : Kashmir Singh (Con.) 
i 48. JogirJer Nagar (R) : Gopi Ram (Con.) 
i 49. Karsog (R) : Mansa (Ind.) 

I 50. Mandi : Sukh Ram (Con.) 

( 51. Sundcrnagar : Lachhrai Datt (Con.) 

SIMLA 

! 52. Boon : Lekh Ram (Ind.) 
i 53. Kandaghat (R) : Nek Ram (Con.) 

! 54. Nalagarh : Arjan Singh (Ind.) 

I 55. Simla : Daulat Ram (JS) 

I 56. Solan (R) : Keshav Ram (Con.) 

I SIRMUR 

J 57. XaJian : Tapindra Singh (Con.) 

58. Pachkad (R) : Zalam Singh (Con.) 

59, Paor.ta : Guman Singh (Con.) 

60, Bainka : Y. S. Parmar (Con.) 

NomirMed 
61, N. L, Verma 
62. Surat Singh 
63. Brahma Nand 


r, ^567. Abbmriations : Indian National Congress (Con.); Swatan- 

dent (Ind) of India (CPI); Bharatiya Jana Sangli (JS); Indepen- 


HIMACHAl. PRADES\H 


sot 


BUDGET OF TIIE GO\T2RNMENT OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


i 

Major Head 


Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 





Land Revenue (net) 


42-93 

• -48 -97 

44-20 

State Excise Duties 


1,29 -43 

1,98-01 

2,01 -12 

Stamps 


12-85 

21 -51 

23-89 

Forests 


5,39 -93 

5,19 -00 

5,50-00- 

Registration 


4-15 

5-93 

5-97 

Taxes on Vehicles 


7-40 

10-61 

11-30 

Sales Tax 


51-00 

34-26 

40-00 

Other Taxes and Duties 


36-52 

45 -14 

50-00 

Debt Services 


33-12 

35 -85 

38 -37 

Civil Administration . . - . . 


3-81 

. 6-85 

5-90 

Social and Development Services . . 


67-29 

75-65 

82-76 

Public Works 


17-24 

18-16 

18-49 

Multi-purpose River Schemes 


0-12 

0-12 

0-12 

Electricity Schemes 


33-32 

63-07 

73-50 

Transport and Communications 


2,54-22 

2,58 -54 

2,82-95 

Miscellaneous (net) 

, * 

16-72 

14-01 

14-37 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 

20,92 -72 

20,07 -06 


• Extraordinary 

•• 

— 

— 


GRAND TOTAI^REVENUE RECEIPTS 

33,42-77 

33,62-74 

38,93 -86 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 





Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 


62-62 

71 -65 

77-13 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works (in- 
- eluding Capital Expenditure within Reve- 
nue Account) . . 

15-24 

12-47 

18 •09- 

Debt Services (net) 


2,25 -42 

1,50 -85 

1,70-69 

General Administration 


1,20-10 

1,23 -04 

1,27 -45 

Administration of Justice 


18-10 

18-85 

21 -50 

Jails 


5-26 

6-57 

8-06 

Police . 


2,70 -00 

2,88 -27 

2,97-15 

Scientific Departments 


0-64 

0-60 

0-63 

Education 


6,21 -04 

6,77-99 

7,28-26- 

Medical 


1,75 -27 

1,59 -19 

1,78 -05 

Public Health 


70-78 

73 -53 

78 -56 

Agriculture .. 


2,15 -23 

2,30-79 

2,66-33 

Animal Husbandry 


70-05 

67 -40 

83-61 

Cc-operation . . ' 


34-42 

31-42 

.34-64- 

Industries 


66-85 

63 -32 

75 -28- 

Miscellaneous Departments .. 


3,20-12 

3,19-15 

3,33 -09 

Public Works .and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (including Capital Expen- 
diture within Revenue Account) . . 

7,95 -84 

10,06 -22 

11,35-42 

Electricity Schemes 


1,32-49 

1,33 -77 

1,94-55 

Miscellaneous 

• 

6,81 -05 

6,08 -62 

6,11 -76 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 

1,35 -99 

1,16-19 

1,03-76 

GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE 
REVENUE ACCOUNT . . 

ON 

40,36 -51 

41,59 -89 

45,44-01 
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i,ACCAinvr.. MtNicov* ^nd amimiivi 


nuDCKV or TJJK <;o\i3iNMirsT or snsunv 

AND AMrNI)I\7 ISl ANDS 

(ON acccji-.vi ) 



Eadeet ] 
Ettimatci, ; 

(it’ !.‘.l 

Ki i f 

. 

Major Head 5 

C 

f 

}u-.;*.td ■ 

Iv trs 

REVENUE RECEinS | 

i 

\ 

\ 


laind Reteaue (net) .. _ i 

OM*. S 

1 


Stamps ..1 

(1 -tv-; 1 

15-M ; 

0-10 

Civil Administration .. « 1 

I'tS ‘ 

)•>' 

i ^ ^ 

MisetUaneous ,, .. « _ 

1 i 

1 ‘7J 

1 -71 

GRAND TOTAI/-REVENUE PXaiim } 

i -75 1 

J.h7 

j -.'d 


i{j;vi:Nun iLVTCNDm.’iu: 

Direct 15fjnin(!< on list f(c'i'!uc _ 
Gcocrnl Adntiniliralion .. _ 

Adrrjniitration of Justice 

jails .. .. «. 

I’oHcc 

llduKslion , . _ 

Medical 

Public Health „ 

Agncullurc .. ,, .. _ 

Animal Husbandly .. _ 

Co-operation .. _ 

InduMries „ _ 

Mi'jOcllancous Department .. „ 

Public ^york^ (includinj; Capital Eapendi 

turc within Rcarnue Account) _ 

Miscdlantous „ _ 

Community Dca-clopment Projects _ ^ 

nicctricity Schemes . . , . _ 


GRAND TOTAI^EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT .. 


O’ey 

l-fi7 f 

l'S3 

7-,M 

7 -s; ' 

SCI 

«■(>; 

0-19 = 

ICI 

O-OI ’ 

0-01 i 

0-01 

7 OS 


7 -Si 

V)-2Z 

17 ; 

n-s'! 

■\-iZ 

-t-OO 

4 

1 -71 

1 -67 

2-19 

10>d! 

lo-i: 

l(<-!9 

i*;o 

0 34 

0-n 

7-lK 

1-T3 

2-41 

JCt 

0-9;'. 

1-33 

n-07 

11 -SS 

i:-H 

77 -36 

ro-i? 

29 a; 

3-19 

3-04 

3-3; 

O-JO 

0-10 

0-17 

3 -.15 

7-9ft 

3-93 




9S-77 

9S-01 

1.07-90 
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MANIPUR 


Area ; 22,346 sq. km. Population : 7,80,037 Capital : Impbal 

. 

Chief Commissioner : Baleshwat Prasad 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS* 


Ministers ■ 

M. Koireng Singh _ 


N. Tombi Singh . 


Goukhenpau .. 
■ L. Solomon 


Portfolios 

Chief. Minister, Confidential and Cabinet 
Department, Home, Secretariat Adminis- 
tration, Appointments and Services 
Department, Public Works Department, 
Food and Civil Supplies, Planning and 
Development (excluding ‘Publicity in- 
cluding Information and Tourism’), 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and 
Veterinary Department (including Dairy 
Farm) 

Education, Local Self-Government, Law, 
Labour, Publicity (including Information 
and Tourism) and Government Press 

Medical and Public Health, Industries and 
Transport 

Finance (excluding Government Press),. 
Forests and Revenue 


Chief Secretary 
A. N. Segal 


LEGISLATTVE ASSEMBLT* 

Speaker : Sibo Larho Deputy Speaker ; Vacant 


li .Bishenpiir : Laisangbam Ibomcha 
Singh (Con.) 

2. Chiirachandpur fR) ' ; Lalroukung 
(Con.) 

3. Hiyanglam Sugnoo'.’, Thingnam Anoubi 

Singh (SSP) ‘ . 

4. Jiribam : S. Bijoy Singh (Con.) | 

5. Kakching ; Yengkhom Nimai Singh • 
(SSP) 

6. Keisamthong : L. Thambou Singh 
(Con.) 

7. Khangabok : Md. Chaoba (Con.) 

8. Khwai : .K. Borthakur Sharma 

(SSP) 

9. Konthoujam : . Salam' Tombi Singh 
(Ind.) 

10. Lilong : Md.' Alimuddin (Con.) 

11. Mao East {R) ; Shonkhothang 

- q(Con.) I 

12. Mao IVesc (R) :Sibo Larho (Speaker) 

13. Mayang Imphal : Chungkham Raj- 
(mohon Singh (Con.) 

14. Nambol : Yumnam Yaima Singh 
(Ind.) i 

15. Phimgyar Phaishai (R) ; K. Envev 
(Con.) 


16. Sagolband : Salam Gambhir Singh 
(Con.) 

17. Sagoimang : Moirangthem Iboha! 
Singh (CPI) 

18. Sekmai Lamsang ; Kb. Chaoba Singh 
and.) 

19. Singjamei ; Ayckpam Biramangol 
Singh (Ind.) 

20. Tamei (R) ; Demjalam K pgerv 
(Con.) 

21. Tamenglong (R) : Kakhanggai (Con.) 

22. Tengnoupal (R) ; Paokhohang Haokip 
(Con.) 

23. Thanga ; M. Koireng Singh (Con.) 

24. Thanlon (R) : Goukhenpau (Con.) 

25. Tliongju : S. Angou Singh (Con.) 

26. Thoubal ; W. Mani Singh (Con.) 

27. Top ChUigtha : Md. Ashraf Ali (Con.) 

28. ' Ukhrul (R) ; L. Solomon (Con.) 

29. Vripok Thangmeiband : N. Tombi 
Singh (Con.) 

30. Wangkhei ; L. Achaw Singh (SSP) 

31. Nominated : Smt. R. T. Shining 

32. Nominated ; Smt. Aribam Biroola 
Devi 


Al>^'i‘^^laiions : Indian -National Congress (Con.); 
Socialist Party (SSP); Communist Party of India (CPI); Independent (Ind.). 
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ISDia. 1963 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MANIPUR 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


Mqjor Head 


REVENUE RECEIPTS I 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

Tax - 

Land Revenue (net) 

Slate Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Irrigation, Navigation. Embankment and 

Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) . . 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 
Extraordinary 


GRAND TOTA^-REVENUE RECEIPTS 


(ill lakhs 

of rupees) 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

55 -00 

49-00 

68-95 

1-00 

2-00 

2-10 

3-80 

3 -SO 

3-90 

5-10 

4-28 

4-18 

0-50 

0-60 

0-65 

6-00 

. 6-00 

6-50 

13-00 

13-00 

18-00 

3-50 

3-50 

4-50 

9-30 

14-03 

19-50 

6-00 

6-00 

6-00 

8-17 

9-27 

11-87 

4-70 

11-51 

18-54 

42-65 

42 -66 

50-78 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 




1,58-73 

1,65-66 

2,15-48 


REl'ENUE EXPENDITURE ■ 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . . . j 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, ! 
Embankment and Drainage Works . . I 

Debt Services (net) 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice j 

Jails 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Animal Husbandrj’ 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments .. .. .. 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
' jects, NES and Local Development Works 


GRAND TOTAE-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 


17-89 

21 -44 

25-50 

28 -53 

38-76 

37 -64 

49 -77 

47-71 

57-38 

38-83 

44-79 

49 -50 

3-42 

4-19 

4-55 

3-64 

3-53 

3-56 

2,42-51 

2,86-39 

2,63 -03 

2,71 -21 

2,95 -45 

3,38 -58 

35 -39 

39 -64 

45-71 

15-71 

19-92 

25-68 

20-56 

26-47 

28-75 

12-02 

13-53 

14-97 

7-27 

8-24 

8-94 

15-35 

15-17 

17-31 

10-95 

15-41 

15 -OS 

1,50-27 

1,74-02 

1,83-04 

73-29 

85-76 

96-33 

20-38 

23-93 

24-98 

10,16-99 

11,64-35 

12,40-53 
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PONDICHERRY 


Area : 473 sq. km. ' Population : 3,69,079 Capital : Pondicticrrj' 

Principal lanpiiOEes : Tamil and French 


Lt. Governor ; B. D. Jatti 

Following the fourth General Elections, V. Venkatasubba Reddiar formed a Cong- 
ress Ministry in Pondicherry. The Ministry submitted its resignation on March 19, 1967, 
and a new Congress Ministry, with M. O. H- Farook Maricar as Chief Minister, was 
swom-in on April 9, 1967. The Maricar Cabinet resigned on February 19. 1968 and 
V. Venkatasubba Reddiur again formed the Government on March 6, 1968. The Reddi.ar 
Ministry resigned otr September 11, 1968, and following a report from the Lt, Governor 
President’s rule was imposed in Pondicherry on September 18, 1968. The mid-term elect- 
ions are scheduled to be held in February, 1969. 


Chief Secretary 


Smt. J. Anjani Dayanand 
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INDIA 1968 


BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PONDICHERRY' 

(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 

{in lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Land Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps . . 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax . . 

Other Taxes and Duties _• 

Multi-purpose River, Irrigation and Electri- 
city Schemes 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public 

Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) - 

Contribution and Miscellaneous adjustments 
between Central and State Governments 
Extraordinary 


GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

Debt Services (net) 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Multi-purpose River Schemes, Irrigation and 

Electricity Schemes 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Public Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- 
provements 

Miscellaneous ' 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 


GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 


Budget 

Revised 

Estimates 

Estimates 

1967-68 

1967-68 

4-64 

4-64 

93 -91 

93 -77 

2-20 

2-30 

7-00 

7-92 

10-50 

10-05 

22-00 

12-00 

5-00 

3-00 

85 -00 

82 -00 

10-50 

10-50 

28 -53 

27-55 

4-50 

5-00 

11 -11 

10-72 

2,00 -96 

2,23 -81 ' 

O-OS 

0-02 

4,85 -90 

4,93 -28 

20-87 

18-68 

14-55 

18-51 

26-24 

25-23 

5-94 

5-80 

2-20 

. 2-20 

• 27-38 

29 -08 

1-18 

1-32 

90 -36 

90 -27 

55 -84 

57 -28 

9 14 

- 8-13 

27-40. 

24-94 

6-43 

5-75 

5-12 

3-78 

4-43 

3-36 

t&i 


88-62 

88-14 

20 -85 

16 -69 

' 28 -67 

27-70 

43 -56 

42-98 

7-12 

6-78 

4,85-90, 

4,76 -62 


Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 


2,44 -01 
0-02 


5,37-55 
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TRIPURA 


Area : 10,451 sq. km. 


Population : 11,42,005 Capital : Agartala 


Chief Commissioner : U. N. Sharma 


COUNaL OF MINISTERS* 

Ministers Portfolios 

Sachindra Lai Singh Chief Minister, Confidential and Cabinet, 

\ Home (excluding Jails), Secretariat Admi- 
nistration, Administrative Reforms, Re- 
venue, Law, Food and Civil Supplies, 
Public Works, Development (excluding 
' \Tribal Welfare- and Welfare of Scheduled 
Castes), Industries, Agriculture, Forests, 
Transport, Printing and Stationery, Sta- 
’ tistics and Rehabilitation 


KrishnadasBhattacharjee Education and Finance (excluding Statis- 

tics, Printing and Stationery) 

Tarit Mohan Das Gupta Medical and Public Health and Labour 

Prafulla Kumar Das Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Services 

and Jails 

Raj Prasad Chowdhuri Tribal Welfare, Welfare of Scheduled Castes 

and Local Self-Government 

Deputy Minister 

Munchar Ali . . .« . . . . Agriculture and Forests 


Chief Secretary 
H. S. Dubey 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

Speaker : Manindra Lai Bhowmik Deputy Speaker : Monoraiyan Nath 


1. Agartala Sadar I (R) ‘. Benode Bchari 

Das (Con.) . _ 

2. Agartala ■Sadar II ; Sachindra Lai 
Singh (Con.) 

3. Agartala Sadar III : Tarit Mohan Das 
, Gupta (Coal) 

4. Agartala Town : Krishnadas Bhatta- 
charjec (Con.) 

5. Belonia : Upendra Kumar .Roy (Con.) 

• 6. Birganj (R) ; Baju Ban Riyan (Con.) 

7. Bishalgarh : Umesh Lai Singh (Con.) 

8. Charilam : Aghorc Deb Barma (CPI) 

9. Dharmanagar North ; Benoy Bhushan 
Banerjec (Con.) 

10. Dharmanagar South Monoranjan Nath 
(Con.) 

11. Dumbiirnagar (R) : Rabindra Chandra 
Deb Rankhal (Con.) 

12. Fatikroy : Radhika Raman Gupta 
(Con.) 

13. Kadamtala : Abdul Wazid (Con.) 

14. Kailashahar : .Manindra Lai Bhow- 
mik (Speaker) 

15. Kalyanpur (R) : Bidya Chandra Deb 
Barma (CPI-M) 

16. Kamalprnr (R) ; Kshitish Chandra 
Das (Con.) 


17. Kanchanpur (R) : Raj Prasad Chow- 
dhury (Con.) 

18. Khowai : Sunil Chandra Dutta (Con.) 

19. Kulaihowcr (R) : Ghanashyam Dewan 
(Con.) 

20. Mohanpur : Promodc Ra'njan Das 
Gupta (Con.) 

21. Muhuripur : Suresh Chandra Chow- 
dhury (Con.) 

22. iJatindra Kumar Majum- 
dar (Con.) 

23. Radhakishorepnr : Nishikanta Sarkar 
(Con.) 

24. Sofgor/j :ErshadAliChowdhury(CoD.) 

25. Sambroom (R) : Anju Mog (Con.) 

26. Sonamura North : Debendra Kishorc 
Chowdhuiy (Con.) 

27. Sonamura South : Munchor Ali (Con.) 

28. Takarjala III) : Monomohan Deb 
Barma (Con.) 

29. Teliamura (R) : Prafulla Kumar Das 
(Con.) 

30. Uttar Debendranagar (R) : Abhiram 
Deb Barma (CPI-M) 

31. Nominated : Rajkumar Kamaljit Singh 

32. Nominated : Naresh Roy 

33. Nominated : Smt. Renu Chakraborty 


*As on February 29, 196S. Abbreviations : Indian National Congress (Con.); Com- 
munist P arty of India (CPI) ; Contmunist Party of India (Marxist) (CPI-M) 
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BXJDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF TRIPURA 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 

{in lakhs of rupees) 


Major Head 

Budget 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Revised 

Estimates 

1967-68 

Budget 

Estimates 

1968-69 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Taxes on Income other than Corporation 
Tax 

0-S5 

0-85 

0-75 

Land Revenue (net) 

22-20 

23-00 

24 -00 

State Excise Duties 

4-50 I 

6-23 

6 *33 

Stamps . . 

11 -22 

13-10 

13-10 

Forests 

12-00 

12-00 

12-00 

Repstration 

2-00 

2-50 

2-50 

Taxes on Vehicles 

3-00 

2-60 

2-70 

Sales Tax 

3-00 

3-60 

3-60 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works and Electricity Schemes 

18 -95 

18-30 

19-05 

Debt Services 

5-70 ! 

5-70 

5-70 

Civil Administration 

25 -54 ; 

30-21 

34-09 

Public Works (including Roads) and Mis- 
cellaneous Public Iraptovcmenls (net) 

1 

4-10 i 

4-10 

4-50 

Miscellaneous (net) 

12-05 

47-85 

12-05 

Contribution and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central and State Govern- 
ments 

10,09-06 

] 

12,01 -92 

11,36-55 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

11,34-17 



•REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . , 

73 -80 

( 

80-18 

87-41 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

35-84 

41 -47 

41-32 

Debt Services (net) 

40-00 

54-81 

43-35 

General Administration 

44-95 

55 -60 

53 -63 

Administration of Justice 

4-96 

5-95 

5-92 

Jails 

5-37 

5-80 

6-00 

Police 

1,26 -80 

1,57-56 

1,39 -68 

Education 

3,25 -80 

3,80 -69 

3,56-58 

Medical 

61 -23 

68-72 

68-83 

PublicHealth 

23-86 

33-73 

28-36 

Agriculture 

54-68 

50-47 

60-25 

Animal Husbandry 

25-91 

32-17 

31-61 

Co-operation 

8-77 

14-19 

9-66 

Industries 

33 -90 

37-22 

31 -94 

Miscellaneous Departments 

i 71 -62 

75-06 

74-55 

- Public Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- 
provements 

1 

2,54 -04 

2,81 -05 

2,89 -59 

Miscellaneous 

1 68 -98 

93 -67 

‘85 -08 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES and Local Development Works 

! 28 -53 

28,-54 

25-20 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
RE\TENUE ACCOUNT 

' 12,88-52 

15,02-88 

14,38 -96 









Chapter XXVII 
INDIA AND THE WORLD 

One of the directive principles of the Constitution of India requires the 
State to endeavour to promote international peace and security, maintain just 
and honourable relations between nations, and to, foster respect for inter- 
national law and treaty' obligations. In the light of these directives, the 
conduct of India’s external relations since independence has been governed 
by ; (i) pursuance of an independent foreign policy avoiding alignment 

with power blocs, (ii) support to the principle of freedom for dependent 
peoples and opposition to racial discrimination, and (iii) co-operation with 
all peace-loving nations and the United Nations to promote international 
peace and prosperity without exploitation of one nation by another. 

RELATIONS tVITH OTHER COUNTRIES 

. India’s relations with individual countries and international orgarnsations 
during 1967 and a few subsequent months are briefly reviewed in the 
following pages. 


INDIA’S NEIGHBOURS 

Afghanistan 

The traditional friendship and co-operation between India and Afghanis- 
tan continued notwithstanding the Royal Afghan Government’s efforts to 
normalise its relations with Pakistan. 

At the invitation of the President of the Ariana Afghan Airlines, the 
Chairman of the Indian Airlines Corporation visited Kabul in April 1967. 
He announced that the Indian Airlines Corporation would soon start a 
new weekly air service between . Amritsar and Kabul, in addition to the 
Srinagar-Kabul service which was to be inaugurated in May. The Amritsar- 
Kabul services went into operation in September 1967. 

. An Afghan trade' delegation, led by the President of Foreign Trade in 
the Afghan Ministry of Commerce, visited New Delhi in July 1967. As a 
result of the talks,. tte existing trade agreement between India md Afghanis- 
tan was extended for another year while the ceiling for the barter of goods 
was raised to Rs. 7.5 crores. 

The Royal Afghan Government appreciated India’s determination to 
pursue the project for a Children’s Hospital in Kabul despite the difficulties 
posed by the closure of the overland route. 

The Government of India’s efforts to persuade Pakistan to reopen the 
overland route between India and Afghanistan have not yet borne fruit. 
This enforced closure of the route gives Pakistan unfair advantage over 
India in tlie matter of trade and economic collaboration with Afghanistan. 

An Indian delegation took part in ffie annual Jashan celebrations in 
Afghanistan held in the last week of August 1967. 

Burma 

An Indian delegation visited Rangoon on February 17, 1967 and held 
discussions wth representatives of the Government of Burma as a result 
Indd-Burma Boundary Agreement was signed on March 10, 
1967. Both the Governments have ratified the Agreement and the Instru- 
ments of Ratification were exchanged in New Delhi on. May 30, 1967. A 
Burmese Delegation visited India in .October 1967 to discuss further details 
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about the first meeting of the Joint Boundary Commission to be held 
shortly. 

A collection of Indian books on culhnal and economic subjects was 
presented to the Director of Information, Government of the Union of 
Burma, in March 1967 by the Indian Ambassador as a part of the Cultural 
Exchange Programme. 

A four-member delegation from the Informatoin Department, Burma visit- 
ed India for a fortnight in June 1967. 

The Government of India sent textiles worth Rs. 5,000 to the Govern- 
ment of Burma as a token help to the cyclone victims. It also presented 
India made surgical instruments worth Rs. 15,000- 

A Delegation of three Burmese medical ofiicers visited India to attend 
the W.H.O. Medical Education Workshop from January 1 to 5, 1968. 
Thereafter the Burmese doctors visited medical institutions in New Delhi, 
Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. 

In response to an invitation from the Prime Minister of India, the 
Chairman of the Revolutionary Council of the Union of Burma, General 
Ne Win, accompanied by Madame Ne Win and Madame Daw Khin Mac 
Aye and officials paid an informal unofficial visit to India from March 15 
to 23, 1968. General Ne Win had a friendly exchange of views with the 
President, Prime Minister and other Ministers of the Government of India 
on various matters and visited some institutions of scientific and industrial 
importance and places of cultural interest. 

Ceylon 

A Bill for grant of Ceylon citizensliip to stateless persons of Indian 
origin covered by the Indo-Ceylon Agreement of 1964 was passed by the 
Ceylonese Parliament and became law on June 20, 1967. The Govern- 
ment of Ceylon is framing regulations under this Act and after these are 
passed by the Legislature, notifications inviting applications for grant of 
Indian and Ceylon citizenship will be issued. The Government of fodia’s 
Department of Rehabilitation is making arrangements for the rehabilitation 
of the repatriates, who will be returning to India under the agreement. 

In response to an invitation from the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi paid a goodwill visit to Ceylon from September 18 
to 21,' 1967. She received a warm - and enthusiastic welcome from the 
Government and people of Ceylon. The Prime Minister had friendly dis- 
cussions with the Ceylon Prime Minister and other dignitaries. The Gov- 
ernments of India and Ceylon reaffirmed 'their detemunation to continue 
to work closely together and in co-operation vrilh other countries to secure 
effective implementation of the recommendations of the United Nations 
with a view to reducing the widening gap between the developed and the 
developing nations. The tv'O Prime Ministers reiterated their belief in file 
principles embodied in the Charter of the United Nations and their deteimi- 
nation to work together and in co-operation with other nations to combat 
racialism and the remnants of colonialism. They also agreed that all 
international problems should be settled through peaceful negotiations and 
not throu^ resort to force. 

The Governor-General of Ceylon, His Excellency Mr. W. Gopallawa, 
accompanied by Madame Gopallawa and senior officials of the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon paid a goodwill visit to India from October 21 to Novem- 
ber 2, 1967. They visited important places of Buddhist pilgrimage in 
India and Nepal including Lumbini, the birth place of Lord Buddha, 
Samath. Bodh Gaya and Nalanda. They also visited Hindustan Aero- 
nautics Ltd. at Bangalore, the Indian Agricultural Research Institute in 
Delhi and the Okhla Industrial Estates. -The Governor-General expressed 
his deep appreciation of the efforts made by the Government of India for 
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tlie maintenance of ancient monuments and also of the advance made by 
India in the industrial and tecltnoiogical fields. 

To help the victims of floods in Ceylon, the Government of India made 
a gift of sarongs and sarees worth Rs. 10,000 to the - Government of 
Ceylon. , ' - 

Nepal 

Relations with Nepal continued to be friendly and cordial. His 
Majesty the King of Nepal stopped over in Delhi for one night (May 14-15) 
on Ins way back to Kathmandu after making a number of State visits to 
European countries. During this stop-over, he greeted the new Indian 
President, and met tlie Prime Minister. Another prominent visitor from 
Nepal was the Deputy Prime Minister of Nepal, who visited Delhi in the 
middle of September. 

The Deputy Prime Minister of India, Morarji Desai, paid a goodwill 
visit to Nepal from October 22 to 24, 1967. He was accorded a warm and 
affectionate welcome by the Government and people of Nepal. He was 
received in audience by His Majesty the King of Nepal. He visited places 
of historic and cultural importance and addressed several important social 
and cultural gatherings. 

_ The talks between the Deputy Prime Minister of India and the Prime 
Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister of Nepal were marked by a spirit 
■of cordiality, mutual trust and sympathetic understanding of each other’s 
problems. Tlie two Deputy Prime Ministers reiterated their firm support 
and unflinching dedication to the principles of peaceful co-cxistcnce, non- 
alignment, international co-operation and peace. 

At the invitation of the Chairman of the Rashtriya Panchayat of Nepal, 
an Indian Parliamentary delegation of 10 members led by the Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha, N. Sanjiva Reddy, visited Nepal from September 1 to 6, 
1967. This goodwill visit was appreciated by_ the Press and the Chairman 
and Members of the Rashtriya Panchayat of Nepal as a further step in 
■strengtlicning the close and friendly ties between India and Nepal. 

The Inter-Govemraental Joint Committee of the representatives of Nepal 
and India, which was constituted under the “Memorandum of Understand- 
ing on matters arising out of the Treaty of Trade and Transit (1960)”, 
signed in Katmandu on December 27, 1966 to consult each other to re- 
view mutual difficulties, held its first meeting in , Delhi from March 22 to 
29, 1967. 

A meeting of the Indo-Nepal Border Trade Committee was held at 
Raxaul in September 1967. 

A number of Nepalese students were admitted to courses in various 
institutions in India for higher studies in engineering, medicine and other 
fields, both on scholarship and on a self-financing basis. Admissions were 
nrranged for most of them. India has offered to assist Nepal in a scherae 
to establish a Medical College and Hospital in Kathmandu. Facilities for 
the training of Nepalese military personnel in various defence establish- 
tnents continued to be provided. _ _ 

On return from their State visit to the United States of America, their 
Majesties the King and Queen of Nepal stopped over in New Delhi on 
December 9 and 10, 1967 en route to Kathmandu, The Royal visitors were 
treated as guests of the Government of India. 

India’s Ambassador to Nepal, Shriman Narayan, relinquished charge 
•of his post on December 18, 1967. He was succeeded by Raj Bahadur who 
presented his credentials on January 8, 1968. 

There was considerable progress in the projects undertaken in Nepal 
■with Indian co-operation. The following projects were successfully com- 
pleted ; (1) Dunduva Irrigation Project, (2) Water Supply, Nepalganj, 
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(3) Water Supply, BhaUaNva, (4) Water Supply, BoUira, ^5) Hardinath 
Irricaiion J’roject, (6) Miiiui‘amar;t lirisation Project, U) Water Sujjply, 
Janakpur, Water Supply, Rajbiraj, (9jl TriMtl. Potve-r House Irans- 
mission Line and Baltiju Sub-Sratioti, (10) Phcwatal Dam. (11) J.makpur 
Airport, (12) Hithaura Forestry Institute and (13) University Lsorary. 
liic projects mentioned at items 1 to 10 were handed over to iscpal. 

Another landmark in Indo-Ncpa! economic co-operatmn was the jupi- 
ing of an Agreement between die two Gcivcmment'. on July 17, 1967 for 
the setting up of a carrier trunk telephone line, between Kadimandn and 
Raxaui and a domestic telephone exchange at Birgaitj in Nepal. Under 
this Agreement, overhead tele-communication aiignmetus wcutd_ be cons- 
tructcd“ hclxsccn Kathmartdu and Raxau! at an e.<-d::!:itcd cost of Rs, 9-^.5 
lakhs. India would tdso provide facilities, at additional cost, for trie train- 
ing of Nepalese personnel in the tcle-communicatian held. 


Pakhtan 

Some slight progress towards normalisation of relations between India 
and Pakistan was noticed. In response to the per.si5tcat cfTorts of^ dte 
Government of India to bring about the implcmcnt.adon of the unfulfilled 
provisions of the Tashkent Declaration, the Government of Pakistan ex- 
pressed their willingness in January 1967 to discuss die question of full 
restoration of icle-communications rerviees. 'Phe Government of Indb 
urged, in vain, the Government of Pakistan to agree to widen d!c_ scope 
of the discussions so as to include the restoration of all communications by 
air, road, rail and river. A meeting was evcntunily held between the repre- 
sentatives of the iclc'communicntion administrations of the two countric-s 
in Karachi in October 1967. It was decided at this nieetinrt to restore these 
services to die pre-August. 1965 level with clicct from November 1, 1967. 
Tlic two sides also agreed, to discu:? financial matters rd.ating to tele- 
communications in fiirihcr meetings. 

The Chief of the Armv Staff of India and die C-in-C of the Pakistan 
Army held their fourth mectitt.c in Rawalpindi on October 24-25, 1967. 

These meetings were held in an atmosphere of understanding and cor- 
diality. 

Inking note of die sentiments expressed hv President Ayub Khan in a 
speech at the Pakistan Institute of International Affaits on January^ 2S, 
1967 favouring reduction in arms expenditure by Imtii countries and utilisa- 
tion of the resources so released for developmental purposes, India’s 
Foreign Minister addressed .a letter on February 25. 1967 to die Pakistan 
Foreign Minister, stating that the Government of India considered that 
earnest efforts should bc"^ made by the two countries to reach an agreement 
aimed at bringing about a reduction in arms expenditure in the twn coun- 
tries. He also sugccstcd a mcetin!: .at the oflicinl level to discuss this im- 
portant question. "'Die Pakistan Foreign Minister, in his reply, turned dowai 
the offer on the plea that the question of arms reduction could be realisti- 
cally t.acklcd only if an effort was made simultanecuslv to negotiate a settle- 
ment of w'hat he called the .Tnmmii and Kashmir problem.'^ The Minister 
of External Affairs replied to the Pakistan Foreign Minister on Mav 6, 1967 
regretting tiiat the question of arms reduction had been relegated to a 
subsidiary' position and inseparablv linked with the so-called Kashmir ques- 
tion bv the Government of Pakistan. He emphasised that India’s proposal 
for talks on aims reduction stood -on its owm merits and had been made 
in response to the views expressed in the Pakistan President’s speech earlier 
in the vcor. In rcplv, the Forcien Minister of P<akistan, w’hilc suegcstinc 
•simultaneous nccotiatjons on the so-called Kashmir dispute and the ques- 
tion of arms reduction, expressed the waJlincncss of hie Government to dis- 
cuss wh.at he called peripheral matters of mutual interest. 
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Anti-Indian propaganda by the official agencies and news media of 
Pakistan continued throughout the year. The propaganda was particularly 
objectionable during the Indian General Elections held in February-March, 
1967. An attempt was made to sow disaffection among certain sections of 
our people. The . Government of India took various steps to deal with 
Pakistan’s anti-Indian propaganda and protested to the Government of 
■ Pakistan on several occasions against propagation of distorted stories about 
India. The publication of President Ayub Khan’s political autobiography, 
“Friends not Masters”, in August 1967 brings out rather eloquently the 
unfriendly and, indeed, hostile sentiments harboured towards India in the 
highest circles in Pakistan. 

' Following the publication of his book. President Ayub Khan undertook 
a series of visits to European countries particularly the Soviet Union, where 
he repeated his familiar views. During these rdsits, the President repeatedly 
talked about Kashmir and the so-called ‘military imbalance’ in the Indian 
sub-continent, urging reduction of arms supplies to India. At the same 
time, the Government of Pakistan continued its eager search for arms arid 
ammunition from all available sources. In this effort, Pakistan found in 
the People’s '■Republic • of China a close, willing and lavish friend. The 
lifting of the embargo on "supplies of spares for armaments by the U.S. 
Government meant ffiat the new policy was bound to reactivate the entire 
war machine of, Pakistan and hence was likely to pose a severe threat to 
peace in this area. The United States Government -maintained that their 
policy would not be allowed to result in an arms race between the two 
countries. Tire Government of India also took strong, exception to the 
reported attempts by some countries to supply obsolete United States 
weapons to Pakistan. ' ^ 

Pakistan continued her policy of encouragement to certain hostile sec- 
tions of the population on the Eastern frontiers of India in their subversive 
activities against the Indian Union. In disregard of Article 3 of the Tash- 
kent Declaration under which the two countries have undertaken not to 
interfere in each other’s internal affairs, Pakistan continued to incite Mizo 
and Naga hostiles in their defiance of the Central authority. At a nutnber 
of centres in East Pakistan, training is being provided to Naga and Mizo 
hostiles in sabotage, subversion and, guerilla warfare. Some of the arms 
and ammunition captured from the hostiles bore markings of the Pakistan 
Ordnance Factory. The protests lodged by the Government of Tndi^ 
against such incitement and encouragement to the rebels by the authorities^ 
in Pakistan have been rejected and the charges repeatedly denied by die 
Government of Pakistan as being" -without any basis. Security measures 
have been tightened up all along the borders to prevent crossing and re- 
crossing of the border with East Pakistan by Naga and Mizo hostiles. 

Infiltration by Pakistani nationals from East Pakistan to the eastern 
States of Assam, West Bengal and Tripura has been somewhat on the dec- 
line, largely due to the effective security measures taken by the State Gov- 
ernments and the Border Security Force. Some border incidents have 
been in the form of intrusions by Pakistani lawless elements into Tndi^ 
territory for committing dacoity, cattle lifting, kidnapping, harvesting of 
crops, etc. While tightening the security measures, the Government of 
India are making every effort to establish, through periodic meetings of the 
repTesentatives of the two countries, a satisfactory working relationship 
• betoeen the border security forces on cither side in order to reduce border 
incidents and tension. 

The work of demarcation of the borders made some progress. The 
Directors of Land Records and Surveys of East Pakistan and the Govern- 
ment of Tnpura are presently carrying on fi.eld work for demarcation of 
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the border between East Pakistan and Tripura in the Sylhet Sector.^ Work 
on the demarcation of the West Bengal-East Pakistan border, wmch-was, 
to begin early in 1967, has, however, come to a stand-still after the 
announcement of the decision of the Calcutta High Court m the Beruban 
case asking the Government of India not to proceed with the demarcation 
before a law is passed by the competent legislature to pay compensation to 

the affected persons. , . ■ 

Travel between India and Pakistan contmues to be restncted. With a 
view to facilitate such travel, the Government of India has requested the 
Government of Pakistan to open all border chcckposte on the land border 
between the two countries. The Government of Pakistan have not so far 
agreed to this, with the result that the poorer sections of the population in 
both countries are put to great hardship. Indian nationals .continued to 
face vexatious and difficulties in getting- visas for travel to Pakistan- The 
Government of Pakistan,- while abolishing -wsas for short term -journeys to 
Pakistan by foreigners, have singled out Indian nationals as exceptions to 
this rule. Tlie state of cultural -contacts between the two peoples continues 
to be -far from normal. There has, however, been a si^iiicant increase in 
the number of pilgrims who visited Pakistan from India and vice versa. 
During the year under rewew, 16 pil^m parties comprising 958 persons 
visited India from Pakistan. During the same period, 4 pilgrim parties 
comprising 3,902 individuals visited Pakistan- from India. - , 

There was some progress in the repatriation of Indian nationals, who 
have been imprisoned or interned in Pakistan. The number of persons 
who were repatriated during this period was 133, leaving a balance of 70 
persons. Every effort is being made to expedite the repatriation of these 
remaining persons.' It may, however, be mentioned that the Government 
of India have no - definite information from ffie Pakistan Government about 
the exact number of Indian nationals held in Pakistan. .... 

In accordance with the provisions of the Indus Waters’ Treaty of 1960, 
the Indus Waters’ Commissioners of India and .Pakistan held three meet- 
ings during the period under review. At these meetmgs, the Commission 
discussed, ainong other things, tlie question of reduction of supplies of 
water to Pakistan as a result of completion of some of the important pro- 
jects under the Treaty. 

The Kntch Award 

The toternational Tribunal to determine and demarcate the border bet- 
ween India and Pakistan in the Gujarat-West Pakistan area gave its Award 
on -Februarj' 19, 1968.- This involved tlie determination of the boundarj' 
betn'een the erstwhile Indian State of Kutch and the province of Sind as it 
existed^ at the time of the creation of Pakistan in 1947. • 

This Tribunal was constituted under the Indo-Pakistan Agreement of 
June 30,. 1965. India nominated Ambassador Ales Bebler, Judge of the 
Constitutional Court of Yugoslavia and -Ambassador Nasrollah Entezam of 
Iran was nominated by Pakistan. The Chairman of the Tribunal, Judge 
Gunnar Lagergren, now President of the Court of Appeal for Western 
Sweden, was nominated by the United Nations Secretary-General. 

Tribunal commenced its- deliberafions in Geneva on February 15, 
1966. It. held- 170 meetings in three sessions.. ’The final meetins was held 
on July 14, 1967. - ■ , “ . 

-The position taken up by India before the Tribunal was that the Indo- 
Pakistan boundary in -this sector was well established- and that- it ran roughly 
aloi^ the northern edge of the Rann as shown in the pre-partition maps. 

■'Reviewing and appraising the combined strength of the evidence relied 
upon by India and Pakistan, the Tribunal has held that practically the entire 
Rann belonged to India except the mar^al area South of -Rahim Ka Bazar, 
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including Pirol Vala Kun, and Kanjarkot as well as Dhara Banni and 
Chhad Bet, which have been held to be on the Pakistan side of the align- 
ment. This is on. the ground that Pakistan has made out ,a better and 
superior title based on effective exercise of jurisdiction. Two inlets _ on 
ei&er side of Nagar Parkar have also been held to fall on the Pakistan 
side of the alignment. It- has also been held that the boundary wHl take in 
on the Pakistan side, the small- area of the jutting out tongues of land in 
Nagar Parkar. The boundary line claimed by India has been modified only 
to this extent and it involves an area of approximately 317 sq. miles. The 
Agreement of June 30, ,1965, stipulated as follows : 

The decision of the Tribunal shall be binding on both Governments, 
and shall not be questioned, on any ground whatsoever. Both 
Governments undertake to implement the findings of the Tribunal 
in full as quickly as possible' and shall refer to the Tribunal for 
decision any difficulties which may arise between them m the 
implementation of these findings. For that purpose the' Tribunal 
sh^l remain in being until its findings have been implemented in 
■ . - full. • . ■ - . ■ 

Prime. Minister Indira Gandhi unequivocally made it clear in Parliament on 
February 28, 1968 that India would implement the Award. The Represen- 
tatives- of the two Governments will meet to discuss the matters relating to 
the demarcation of the boundary determined by the Tribunal. 

China 

The Chinese Government’s hostility and intransigence towards India 
continued undimmished and manifested’ itself in a variety of ways. The 
pressure on India’s northern borders was maintained and armed clashes 
were provoked in Nathu La and Cho La areas. Properties belonging to 
the Government of India in , Shanghai, Lhasa, Yatung and Gartok were 
arbitrarily taken over by the Chinese authorities by unilaterally tearing up 
contractual commitments. Places of worship, v/z., three Gurudwaras, a 
Parsi temple and cemetery were arbitrarily confiscated by tlie Chinese 
authorities. Anti-Lidian sentiment was deliberately whipped up by levelling 
basdess charges against two Indian diplomats and they were subjected to 
undwliscd and inhuman behaviour by Chinese mobs. 

The armed clashes at Cho La and Nathu La in the months of Septem- 
ber and October,’ 1967 respectively were short and localised. However, the 
fact that they took place without any provocation from the Indian side and 
over a border which even by Chinese admission was never in dispute, clearly 
demonstrates^ China’s attempts to create trouble along the border at places 
of her choosing. It also demonstratwi that the Chinese Government show- 
ed no interest whatever in easing the situation through discussions as the 
Chinese side totally ignored the proposal for a ceasefire and a meeting bet- 
ween the Sector Commanders at Nathu La made by India. 

Chinese publicity media have intensified their offensive against India : 
At first only the Central Government in India was subjected to criticism. 
As time went on, however, the various State Clovcmments and the “Parlia- 
mentary road” itself were subjected to fierce criticism. Chinese propa- 
ganda has condemned Parliamentary institutions and has spared no political 
party, not even the Communist Party of India, ri^t and left. Their com- 
mendation at present is only available to the ultra-leftists and those who are 
pid to have been behind the Naxalbari incident. The Naxalbari. happen- 
ing and other 'violent and subversive activities were enthusiastically lauded. 
The visits of Indian leaders abroad and of foreign dignitaries to India appear 
to irk the Chinese and malicious stories were put out in regard to the 
motivation of such 'visits. No effort is spared to exacerbate the differences. 
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between India and Palcistan and aiincse propaganda docs cvcrylliing to 
sow misunderstanding between India and Pakistan. 

China has even given up the pretence of peaceful co-cxistcncc and the 
summer of 1967 saw the mask taken of! from the Chinese face. Conse- 
quently China is perhaps more isolated now than ever before. She has 
quarrelled widi almost all her neighbours and erstwhile friends. However, 
she persists in her overbearing and self-righteous altitude and there is not 
even a hint of desiring to repair her relations with others. Tlie Government 
of India have, on more than one occasions, declared that they are keeping 
the door open for peaeeful negotiations on all outstanding disputes and 
differences in the hope and beUef that one day the Qiincse people will 
compel their nilcrs to revert to the paths of reason, good ncighbourliness 
and peace. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Thailand 

The Education Minister of Thailand visited India in July 1967 at the 
invitation of the Government of India. 

Under the patronage of the Prime Minister of Thailand a large image 
of Buddha cast in bronze was insmllcd in the Thai temple at Bodh Gaya. 

Tlie Government of Thailand donated 50 tons of rice for the people of 
Bihar. 

Unfortunately, discussions between India and Thailand concerning a 
new air agreement were not conclusive and, as a result, tlie flights of the 
two national airlines operating between .tlie two countries havc^ been sus- 
pended. 

Malaysia 

Foreign Minister, M. C. Chagla, paid a visit to Malaysia in May 1967. 
This visit helped to bring the two countries still closer. Shri Chagla had 
discussions with the Prime Minister, Deputy Prime Minister and other 
Ministers in Malaysia. The Foreign Minister’s offer of an Indian glider and 
technical and other assistance to Malaysia was well received. 

The Malaysian Minister of Transport, Tan Sri Haji Sardon Bin Haji 
Jubir visited India in June, 1967, at the invitation of tlie Government of 
India. During^ the visit, the Air Agreement with Malaysia, which had been 
drawn up earlier by an Indian Air delegation in Kuala Lumpur, was 
signed. 

To promote closer cooperation in the technical and economic fields, 
500 seats for training at various institutions in India were offered to the 
Malaysian Government. In addition, a large number of Malaysian students 
are already studying in India. 

The Malaysian Government made a contribution of S (M) 30,000 for 
relief in Bihar. 

Sinsapore 

The then Foreign Minister, M. C. Chagla, visited Singapore in May 
1967 and had discussions with the Prime Minister of Singapore and other 
Ministers. 

The first Eligh Commissioner of Singapore in India presented creden- 
tials to the President of India in. July 1967. India has had a Mission in 
Singapore for some years. 

There were anxieties regarding the future of people of Indian orisin in 
Singapore, particularly those employed in the British base, consequent on 
the British decision to withdraw from the base. The Prime Minister of 
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Singapore and other authorities have, however, made it clear that .all citi- 
zens regardless of their origin, would have equal rights to remain in Singa- 
pore without discrimination. Employment opportunities for non-citizens- 
who include .many Indian nationals would, however, be affected. 

The Delegation from the Defence Ministry, which visited Malaysia in 
June 1967, also visited Singapore. 

Cambodia 

In response to an appeal made by the Cambodian Govemraeat to all 
countries with which Cambodia had diplomatic relations, the Govermnent 
of India reaffirmed her respect and recognition for the independence, 
neutrality and territorial integrity of Cambodia within the limits of its 
present frontiers. 

The International Control Commission in Cambodia considered Various 
questions in the context of the increased fitting in Vietnam and the conse- 
quent anxieties of Cambodia regarding violation of its frontiers and was 
successful in resolving some of the immediate problems referred to it 

Laos 

His Majesty the King of Laos, accompanied by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and other Ministers and officials, paid a State visit to In^a in 
December 1967. During his talks with the President and Prime Minister, 
His Majesty emphasised his earnest desire to maintain the neutrality of 
Laos as envisaged in the Geneva Agreement of 1962 concerning Laos. The 
Prime Minister conveyed India’s support for Laotian neutrality as well as 
willingness to be of assistance to Laos in various fields. His Majesty also 
presented Laotian awards to ci^it members of the Third Indian Medical 
Team for meritorious service in Laos. , 

The International Control Commission in Laos faced difficult condi- 
tions both as regards its function and finances. 

Vietnam 

The situation in Vietnam continued to cause serious concern. The 
aerial bombing of North' Vietnam increased in intensity and there was also 
escalation of the ground fighting. In pursuit of our objective of seeking a 
peaceful solution to the Vietnam problem, tlic Government of India conti- 
nued to make every possible effort, through diplomatic and other channels, 
to promote conditions which would enable a peaceful solution of tlic prob- 
lein. The Defence h^nistcr of India, who led the Indian Delegation to tiic 
United Nations General Assembly at its last session, expressed, on October 
6, 1967, the confidence of the Government of India that an unconditional 
stoppage of. bombing would lead to discussions between the parties con- 
cerned for a peaceful settlement. Subsequent events have confinacd this 
assessment. ' The Prime Minister as well as other Government spokesmen 
have also expressed on many occasions, India’s vital interest in a' peaceful 
solution of the Vietnam conflict and emphasised that the unconditional 
stoppage of bombing is the first essential step which would lead to peaceful 
talks between the parties concerned. India has also supported all peace 
initiatives inspired by the same objective which had been made by otliers, 
and specially that made by U Thant. 

increasingly difficult conditions India continued to shoulder its res- 
ponsibilities as .Chairman of the. International Control Commission in 
the hope that this Commission would ultimately help in the restoration of 
peace in the area. Though' the Co'mmission cannot be very active in the 
TOnditions prevailing in Vietnam at present and is facing serious financial 
dmiculties as well, all parties concerned seem desirous of its continuance 
7DPD/68— 17 ,• - ■ 
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in the liopc that it could play a more useful role in future when active hostili- 
ties cease. 

Indonesia 

The improved relations between India and Indonesia were further 
consolidated during the year. Rs. 10 crorc credit offered by India to 
Indonesia has been almost entirely utilised. . „ . , . , 

At the joint invitation of the Chairman of tlie Rajya Sabha and the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha, a five-member parliamentary delegation from 
Indonesia, led by the Speaker of the Indonesian Parliament, visited India in 
October 1967. 

Australia and New Zealand 

India's relations with these two Commonwealth countries continued to 
icmain cordial. 

The first round of Indo-Australian consultations between llie officials 
of the two Foreign Offices took place in April 1967. 

An Indian Parliamentary delegation visited Australia in September- 
October 1967. 

A visit contemplated by the Prime Minister of India had to be post- 
poned following the tragic death of the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Harold Holt. B. R. Bhagat, Minister of State in the Ministry' of External 
Affairs, attended the memorial service at Melbourne. The Prime Minister 
attended a memorial service held in New Delhi and visited Australia later 
in May 196S. 

Tlic Australian Government has shown great sympathy and interest in 
helping India to tide over the situation created by drought in India. In - 
July 1967 Australia announced a gift of 1,50,000 tonnes of wheat which 
was the third such giT by Australia to India. 

Fiji 

The Chief Minister of Fiji, Ratu-K. K. T. Mara, visited India in Sep- 
tember 1967 at the invitation of the Government of India. During the 
visit, there was a helpful exchange of views regarding the current situation 
in Fiji. 

The Secretary in the Ministry of External Affairs accompanied by a 
Joint Secretary' visited Fiji in January’ 1968. 

EAST ASIA 

Japan 

The growing friendly relations between India and Japan were further 
strengthened by increased contacts at official as well as unofficial levels. 

At the invitation of the Japanese Foreign Minister, the Deputy Prime 
Minister of India, Morarji Desai, paid a visit to Japan in August 1967. 
He had two very useful meetings with the Prime Minister of Japan. 
He also discus.sed matters of mutual interest w'ith the Foreign Minister and 
other members of the Government of Japan and met leaders of business and 
industry in Japan. An immediate result of the visit was the announce- 
ment by the Government of Japan of a softening of the terms of new loans 
and credits to India. 

An acreement was signed in Tokyo in September 1967 under which 
Japan will give India a credit of S 45 million, her seventh in the series. The 
rate' of interest for this credit was reduced from 5.7 per cent to 5.5 per 
cent and the repayment period was extended from 15 to 18 years. An 
amount of 2.2 million tons of fertilisers vv'as purchased under the sixth 
Yen Credit. 
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- TIic first meeting- of the Japan-India Business Cooperation Committee 
was held in Tokyo in September 1967. A delegation of 10 leading Indian 
industrialists and businessmen took part in the meeting. 

Mr. Kumao Nishimura came to India as a special envoy of the Japanese 
Foreign Minister to explain his Government’s point of view on the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty. 

B. R.. Bhagat, Minister of State in the Ministry of External Affairs, re- 
presented India at the funeral of the former Prime • Minister of Japan, Mr. 
Yoshida. 

Messrs. Mitsukoshi organised a special promotion drive for Indian 
handicrafts and handlooras in April 1967 in Japan. A baby elephant was 
presented on this occasion. 

Democratic People's Republic of Korea 

A special envoy of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea visited 
India in June/July, 1967 and had talks with the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers as well as with the senior officials of the Ministry of External 
Affairs. 

Republic of Korea 

The Eighth Governing Body of the Asian Productivity Organisation 
held at Seoul in April 1967 was attended by Secretary of the Ministry of 
Industrial Development and Company Affairs. In April 1967 three persons 
were sent for training to South Korea under the U.S. Third Country Prog- 
ramme (included in U.S. Aid Assistance) for training administrative and 
technical personnel in Family Planning and related fields. 

A six member Goodwill Mission visited India between August 23 and 
27 and discussed matters of commercial and economic interest. 

In view of the $ 11 million rolling stock deal recently concluded with 
the Republic of Korea, the visit of the Secretary, Railway Board, to that 
country was of special significance. 

In, September 1967 two South Korean Government officials arrived in 
New Delhi to study policies and procedures intended to igduce foreign 
investments. ' . 

People’s Republic of Mongolia 

Tlie Indian Embassy organised a very successful commercial exhibition 
at Ulan Bator in the month of June 1967. 

A Cultural Exchange Programme was signed between the Republic of 
India and Mongolian People’s Republic on January 16, 1968 at New 
Delhi. 


WEST ASIA AND NORTH AFRICA 

West Asia was the scene of a major crisis during the year. On May 
18, 1967 the Government of India received through tlieir Ambassador in 
Cairo a verbal message from President Nasser apprising them of the deve- 
lopment threatening the security of Arab States. The Prime Minister of 
India, in her reply, noted with deep concern the developing situation and 
expressed the hope that peace would be, maintained.- Subsequently, the 
U.A.R. demanded, in the exercise of her. sovereignty, the witlidrawal of 
the UNEF stationed ' in Gaza and the Sinai peninsula. The U.N. Secre- 
tarv-General after consulting the U.N. Advisory Committee on the UNEF 
and the countries contributing’ to the force, decided to ■ withdraw . the 
UNEF., • ■ 

In a statement in the Lok Sabha on Mav'25, 1967 the Foreign Minister 
of India stated that since the UNEF could function in the UAR territory 
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only T?ith the latter’s consent, India could not be a party to any procedure 
which would Eiake the UNEF an occupation force. 

When the Security Council met to discuss U Tliant’s reports on the 
West Asian situation, India’s representative at the U.N. infomaUy circulated 
an Indian draft resolution aimed at supporting U Thant’s recommendations 
and gaining a “breathing spell” to work out a modus vivendi consistent with 
UAR sovereignty. Tlie Indian draft met witli favourable response and it 
was hoped that in the Security Council meeting scheduled for June 5, 1967 
significant procress would be made. 

On June 5^, 1967, however, Israel launched a massive air and land 
attack simultaneously upon the UAR, Iordan and Syria. In the light of 
this sudden development the Indian representative in the Security Council 
sponsored a draft resolution calling upon tlie combatants to cease fire and 
withdraw to the positions held by them before the commencement of hostili- 
ties. Thio draft, tabled before there was any indication of the advantages 
either side mi^t have acquired, was based on the principle that no territorial 
advantage should be gained by the use of force. The Indian draft had the 
support of Mali, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Bulgaria and the USSR, but was 
opposed by some otliers who would only agree to a simple ceasefire resolu- 
tion. India’s representative argued, in vain, that a call for ceasefire with- 
out simultaneous provision for withdrawal would make the acceptance of 
ceasefire difficult, if not impracticable. On June 6, the Security Council 
sdopted a resolution asking for ceasefire as a first step. An emergency meet- 
ing was convened at the request of the USSR on June 7 and a resolution 
was finally adopted unanimously demanding a ceasefire, again as a first 
step. 

During the hostilities, the Indian contingent with tlie UNEF suffered 
some serious casualties at the hands of tlie Israeli forces. These acts were 
widely condesnned in India as well as abroad. 

Following the cessation of hostilities, the Foreign Minister of India, 
speaking in a special emergency session of the General Assembly, stressed 
the need for a lasting peace in the area for which the essential first requisite 
was the return of the^ armed forces to the positions held before the com- 
mencement of hostilities. He emphasised four cardinal principles in this 
connection. First, it was not open to a country' to start a war merely be- 
cause it felt that a threat to its security existed; the U.N. Charter prescribed 
various courses of action open to it under such circumstances. Secondly, 
no aggressor could be permitted to retain the fruits of aggression. Thirdly, 
it was not |jcnnissiblc for a country to acquire territory of another state in 
order to strengthen its bargaining power. Finally, rights could not be 
established, territorial disputes could not be settled and boundaries could 
not be adjusted through armed conflict.. The Foreign Minister of India 
proposed, in addition, that a special representative of the Secretary-General 
be appointed to help reduce tension in the area and to ensure tihe safety 
and sccuri^^ of the civilian Arab population in areas occupied by Israel 
and to facilitate the return of refugees. He also proposed that the UFI. 
Truce Supervisory Organisation should be enlarged and strengthened to 
ensure strict obser\'ance of the General Armistice Agreements. • 

. protracted discussion, the Emergency Session came to an end 

TOthout having been able to adopt any substantive resolution regarding the 
West Asian ensis and the matter was referred back to the Security Council. 
After intensive consultations, the Securitv Council finally adopted unani- 
mously on November 22, 1967 a British-sponsored resolution on the 
i^c. ^ As envisaged in the resolution, the U.N. Secretary-General after 
obtaming the views of all parties concerned appointed Dr. Gunnar Jarring 
as U.N. Special Representative in the Middle East 
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,Thc Government of India fully support the efforts of die United Nations 
representative. Dr. Jarring, to reach a just solution which would bring peace 
to the entire region. This, in the Government’s view, should •nsuro not 
only vacation of territories which were occupied by force but also seemty 
and legitimate rights for aU the States and rehabilitation of tho Palestinian 
refugees. 

There was widespread appreciation, among the Arab natioas^ in West 
Asia and North Africa, of India’s principled stand on the West Asian crisis 
Soon after the conflict, the Government of Iraq and Syria requested thfe 
Government of India to look after their interests* in die United States and 
the United Kingdom respectively. . 

Sudan ■ ' " ■ ! 

India’s relations with individual countries in the region remined cor- 
dial. The President of Sudan paid a State visit to India from April 28 
to May 5. During the visit, President Azliari revived his personal contact 
witii Indian leaders after a lapse of 12 years. He was keen to see for 
Itimsclf the progress India has made since 1955, when he visited the 
country bn his way back from the Bandung, Conference. While he ex- 
pressed his admiration in no uncertain terms for die achievements during 
die intervening decade, he also witnessed the validity of India’s secularism 
in action. 

Kuwait 

The dien Foreign Minister of India, M. C. Chagla, paid a 3-day official 
visit, to Kuwait in April 1967. He met the Amir, the Crown Prince and 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister and the Minister for Commerce and 
discussed problems of mutual interest with them. A joint communique' was 
issued at the end of the talks which noted with satisfaction the friendly and 
cordial relations existing between India and Kuwait and reaffirmed the 
mutual determination to develop these relations so that they could cover 
aU aspects of mutually beneficial cooperation. The Foreign Minister of 
Kuwait, as also the Ministers of Commerce and Education, accepted invita- 
tions to visit India. 

The second Indo-Kuwalt Joint Committee meeting was held in Kuwait 
from April 9 to 15, 1967. It discussed tiie possibilities of eollaboratioa 
between India and Kuwait. India has offered to make aviffiable the ser- 
vices of Indian technicians and experts to the Government of Kuwwt as 
well as training facilities for Kuwait personnel in various fields. 

In keeping with the growing relations between India and Kuwait, a 
resident Indian Head of Missiofl, of the rank of an Ambassador was appoint- 
ed in Kuwait. Previously, India’s Ambassador in the Lebanon was con- 
currently accredited to Kuwait. 

Saudi Arabia 

An Indian goodwill mission consisting of Prof. Abdul Wahab Bokhari 
and Hayatullah Ansari, M.P.s, and Moinuddin Harris visited Saudi Arabia 
during the Haj. The delegation had an audience with the. King. Consider- 
able publicity was given in the local press to the activities of the goodwill 
mission. , ; , 

’ Iraq , • 

A seven-member Iraqi delegation led by Mr. Abdul Gani Shandallah 
visited India from July 15 to 19, 1967. The delegation called on the Presi- 
dent of India and also met the Deputy Minister for External Affairs. The 
delegation was on a goodwill mission. 
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The People’s Republic of Sou'.hern Yemen 

After more than a century and a quarter of colonial rule. South Arabia 
achieved independence on November 29, 1967 as the People’s Republic of 
Southern Yemen. India has consistently supported the cause of indepen- 
dence of Aden and South Arabia. In a statement in the Indian Parliament 
on November 30, the Prime Minister extended recognition and cordial wel- 
come to die new Republic. A two-man technical delegation from India 
visited Aden between December 13 and 17, 1967 to discuss technical and 
otlicr assistance needed by the new Republic. Southern Yemen has become 
the fourteenth member of the Arab League. 

During the disturbances in Aden in June 1967 and later several Indians 
left the colony. The Government of India have declared Aden as a 
“disturbed area” and granted liberalised Customs and Income Tax clear- 
ance concessions to the repatriates. Out of an estimated number of 6,000 
Indians living in Aden at the beginning of 1967, about 1,200 are estimated 
to be remaining there at present. 

Iran 

The Minister of External Affairs, M. C. Chagla, paid an official visit 
to Iran from April 17 to 20, 1967. He was received by the Shah of Iran 
and called on the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. The talks were 
held in a frank and friendly atmosphere. 

The President and Prime Minister of India sent messages of felicitations 
and gilts to the Shah of Iran on the occasion of his coronation on October 
26, 1967. They also attended a function held in this connection by the 
Indo-Iran Society in New Delhi. 

AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 

Excepting South Africa, India’s relations - with all the indepenaent 
countries of Africa, south of the Sahara remained friendly. There was in- 
creased mutual cooperation with most of these countries, notably Nigeria, 
Ghana, Zambia, Tanzania, Ethiopia and the colony of Mauritius which 
became independent in March 196S. 

Two new non-Rcsident Missions were opened, one in the Congo 
(Brazzaville) and the other in Mali. The Indian Ambassador in the Congo 
(Kinshasa) is concurrently accredited to the Congo (Brapaville) while 
the Ambassador in Guinea is accredited concurrently to Mali. The Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo (Kinshasa) opened its Embassy in New Delhi 
with a former Prime Minister, Brisadier General Mulamba, as its first 
Ambassador. 

In keeping with India’s traditional support for the fight against racial 
discrimination in South Africa, the Government of India agreed to the open- 
ing of an office in Delhi by the African National Congress, which is the 
principal resistance movement and is banned in South Africa. This office^ 
the first in Asia, is expected to mobilise support in India and Asia for the 
anti-apartheid movement. 

India played host to two distinguished visitors from the region. Presi- 
dent Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia paid a State visit to India from June 14 
to 18, 1967. India has consistently supported Zambia in meeting the diffi- 
cult situation created by the unilateral declaration of indejaendence by Ian 
Smith in Rhodesia. India’s views on the Rhodesian question, which coin- 
cide with those of Zambia and the Organisation of African Unity, were 
reiterated during President Kaunda’s visit. The joint communique issued 
at the end of the visit reaffirmed the view that the only effective way of 
putting an end to the illegal regime in Rhodesia was through the use' of 
force by Britain. 
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The Prime Minister o£ Mauritius, Sir Scewasagar Ramgoolam, visited 
India in December 1967. The visit, coming on the eve of independence of 
Mauritius, was significant and symbolised the traditional bonds between 
India and the island of Mauritius. Sir Scewasagar held talks with the Presi- 
dent, the Prinac Minister and otlier Ministers. During a visit to Bombay 
he met the representatives of the Life Insurance Corporation of India, the 
All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation and , tlic Bank of Baroda. 

The position of Indians in some of the East African countries, especially 
Kenya and Tanzania, continues to be uncertain as a result of the policy of 
Africanisation adopted in these countries. The policy of Africanisation, as 
distinguished from nationalisation, has affected a large number of persons 
of Indian origin in tliesc countries, many of whom have had to leave their 
countries of domicile and adoption. In Kenya, the recently introduced 
Immigration Act places severe restrictions on the employment of non- 
citizens, among whom are many Indian nationals. 

India has continued, within and outside the United Nations, to lend her 
support for the people in Southern Africa struggling under racist, minority 
regimes. Wfiien the Rhodesian issue was discussed at the 22nd session of 
-the U.N. General Asscnibly, India’s representative declared that the only 
way to end the rebellion was for Britain to use force. India’s general policy 
regarding racist regimes in Southern Africa is that positive measures should 
be taken to employ “international' machinery” for the implementation of 
the principles embodied in the United Nations Charter. 

EASTERN AND WESTERN EUROPE 


USSR 

April 13, 1967, marked the twentieth anniversary of the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between India and the Soviet Union. These years 
have seen fruitful expansion in Indo-Soviet friendship and co-operation in 
all fields. The occasion was celebrated both in India and the USSR. Public 
meetings were held by the Sovict-Indian Cultural Society' in Moscow and 
by the Indo-Sovict Cultural Society in New Delhi. To mark the occasion 
the institution of Nehm Awards for Soviet writers, contributing towards the 
strengthening of Indo-Soviet friendship, was also announced. 

'The Twentieth Anniversary of India’s Independence was celebrated in 
the Soviet Union with great enthusiasm. Various receptions and cultural 
shows were held in Moscow and Tashkent. The visiting Indian artistes 
and the Soviet artistes gave variety performances in Moscow and Tashkent, 
which were attended by thousands of Soviet citizens. Functions were also 
held by the Soviet Publishing Housej Soviet-Indian Friendship Society in 
Moscow and Uzbekistan Union of the Societies of Friendship. Various 
cultural shows, public meetings, film shows and receptions were attended 
by high-ranking Soviet officials and large number of Soviet citizens. 

The tradition of high-level exchange of visits between India and the 
USSR continued. ' The President of India, Dr. Zakir Husain, passed through 
Moscow in June 1967, on his way to Canada. He was received at the 
Moscow airport by the Acting President of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. The Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, visited the USSR in Novem- 
ber 1967 to attend the celebration on tlie 50th Anniversary of the October 
Revolution. The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Mr. 
Alexei Kosygin, came to India in Januarj' 1968 to witness* the Republic 
Day celebrations and stayed on for a week for mutual consultations. Among 
other prominent visitors from India to the USSR were the Minister of 
Defence, Swaran Singh, the Education Minister, Trieuna Sen, the Labour 
Minister, Jaisukhlal Hathi and the Ministers of State in ffie Ministries of 
Education, Health and Family Planning and Social Welfare. ’ The Soviet 
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Minister of Fisheries, Mr. A. A. Ishkov, visited India in August 1967 and 
held talks concerning the Fisheries Project being undertaken with Soviet 

consultations beriveen the two countries continued and fte then 
Foreign Secretary, C. S. Jha, visited Moscow in July 1967 an^elwered a 
letter from the Prime Minister of India to Chairman Kosygin. The Defence 
Minister, Swaran Sin^, accompanied by the Foreign Secretary, R^eshwar 
Dayal, was in the Soviet Union in September 1967, on his way to the U,N. 
General Assembly session in New York. He held talks with the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Mr. A. Gromyko, in Moscow. 

A number of important delegations from the Soviet Union came to 
India during the year. Among these were an eight-member military dele- 
gation led by the Soviet Chief of General Staff, Marshal 2^kharov, a six- 
member delegation of Agricultural Specialists led by the Soviet Deputy 
Minister of /^culture, Mr. G. I. Vorobiev, and a four-member delegation 
which came to see the working of Panchayats in Rajasthan. A cultural dele- 
gation from India, a thirteen-member delegation of Indian scientists and a 
delegation on Social Security visited the U^R during the year. 

The Soviet Union gave a ^t of 100 milli on doses of freeze-dried small- 
pox vaccine to India. 

Yugoslavia 

The customary regular contacts and exchanges of views between Yugos- 
lavia and India were maintained during the year. In April 1967, the 
Foreign Secretaiy^ visited Belgrade to hold tails with the Yugoslav Foreign 
Office, especially on some aspects of the problem of non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, which was due to be considered by the Disarmament 
Committee of the United Nations. The officials of the two foreign offices 
also discussed other problems in international relations as well as matters 
pertainmg fo bilateral cooperation. The official meetings were frank on 
both sides and there was a general agreement on various issues, including 
the draft treaty on non-proliferation. 

The Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, Mr. Marko Nikezic, visited India 
in June 1967. Earlier, in May, the Deputy Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia 
was in India. The Indian Foreign Minister, M. C. Cha^a, visited Yujos- 
lavia in July 1967 and had talks with President Tito. While Mr. Nikezic 
came to India as a personal envoy of President Tito to exchange views and 
coordinate the initiative of the non-aligned countries; especially' in relation 
to the West Asian crisis, Shri Chagla’s visit was considered timely in the 
context of the impasse in the U.N. on steps to resolve the crisis. There 
was fruitful exch^ge of views on both occasions and much 'identity was 
evident. These visits also served to reinforce ffie importance of non-align- 
ment and strengthen the ties of the non-aligned countries. 

The Prime Minister of India, Indira Gandhi- paid an official visit to 
Yugoslavia from petober 11 to 13, 1967 at the invitation of the President 
Minister of Yugoslavia. She had useful exchange of views 
with both of them on the • current international problems with particular 
emphasis on the situation in West Asia and Vietnam, the tripartite economic 
cooperation as well as further promotion of bilateral cooperation. A broad 
unanimity of views was noted on all major international issues as well as 
readmess of the two narties to continue their cooperation in the cause of 
neace and equitable relations in the world. The Indian Minister of Defence 
Swaran Singh, who was leading India’s delegation to the U.N. General 
Assembty meeting in New York, also joined the discussions in Belgrade. 

At the invitation of the Government of India, President Josip Broz Tito, 
accompanied by Madame Broz, paid a State visit to India in January 1968. 
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The President of Yugoslavia and the Prime Minister of India had t^s in. 
which the international situation and the bilateral relations were reviewed. 
The talks, which were frank and cordial, confirmed the proximi^ of the 
views on important international problems and the present situation in the 
world. On bilateral relations between India and Yugoslavia, the two leaders 
noted with gratification the developing cooperation in all spheres and re- 
affirmed their resolve to expand and intensify all-round bilateral coopera- 
tion. The tripartite cooperation among India, Yugoslavia and the tJAR 
was also reviewed and the two leaders affirmed their readiness to explore 
and develop further avenues of collaboration. They also agreed to main- 
tain their common approach to the various issues before the UNCTAD-II 
in New Delhi. 

During the visit of the Transport Minister, a contract was signed for 
the purchase of three bulk carriers from Yugoslavia. 

Czechoslovakia 

The Deputy Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, Mr. J. Krejci, visited 
. India in January 1967. The delegation led by him participated in the firit 
meeting of the Indo-Czechoslovak Joint Commission for Economic, Trade 
and Technical Co-operation. 

A delegation of members of Parliament headed by S. N. Mishra, M.P. 
visited Czechoslovakia, the Democratic Republic of Germany, Poland, 
Hungary and Rumania in September 1967. 

Poland • 

At the invitation of Mr. Jozef G^rankiewicz, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of tho/Polish People’s Republic, Iiidira Gandhi, the Prime 
Minister of India, paid an official visit to Poland from October 8 to 11, 
1967 where she was accorded a warm and cordial welcome. During her visit 
Shrimati Gandhi was received in' audience by Mr. Edwmd Ochab, Chair- 
man of the Council of State. She also called on Mr. Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers 
Party, In her talks with the Polish Premier, important international issues 
as well as problems* of mutual interest were discus^,' The Indian Foreign 
Secretary, Rajeshwar Dayal, discussed separately- vrith the, Polish Foreign 
Minister the situation in Vietnam, the role of Intemationai Control Com- 
mission and the question of non-proliferation of nuclear weapon's. 

Riamnia i 

A three-member cultural delegation from Rumania led by. Mr. Wasiie 
Gliga, Deputy Minister of External Affairs, visited India in May 1967, 
During their visit m agreement on cultural exchange programme for ,1967- 
69 was 8^ed. „ . . 

At the invitation of Mr. Gheorghe Maurer, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Socialist Republic of Rumania, the Prime Minister of India, 
Indira Gandhi paid an official , visit to Rumania in October 1967. The 
Prime Minister and the members of her entourage were welcomed with 
warm hospitality by the Rumanian Government and people. The Prime 
Minister was received by the President. of Rumania as well as, by, Mr. 
Nicolac Ceausescu, General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Rumanian Communist Party. During the talks they expressed tiiemselves 
in favour of maintaining the sanctity of established borders inviolate and 
developing inter-state relations on the basis of mutual respect of sovereignty 
and non-interference in internal affairs. The two Premiers agreed that 
conditions were favourable for increasing technical, economic and industrial 
cooperation between India and Rumania. 
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A Bulparian dclcgalion licadctl by Mr, Tano Tsolov, Vicc-Cliairinan of 
the Council of MinMcrs of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, visited India 
diirin-i; April 1967. During iheir visit an agreement on cconoriiic and 
tcchidcal cooperation between the two Governments was signed in which 
the Government of Bulgaria offered a credit of Rs. 112.5 million at an 
interest of 2.3 per cent per annum, repayable through the sale of Indian 

^ At the invitation of tlic Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria, Mr. Todor Zhivkov, the Prime Minister QJ 
Indiii, Indira Gandhi, paid an official visit to Bulgaria from October 13 io 
16. 1967. This was the first visit by an Indian Prime Minister to Bulgaria. 
The people of Bulgaria accorded her a heart-warming and spontaneous wel- 
come which fully reflected the friendly feelings they had for the people of 
India. 

WBSTHRN HUROPn 


The United Kingdom 

There was a steady improvement in friendly relations between India 
and the U.K. which earlier had undergone strain and stress. 

India received several prominent visitors from the U.K., and some 
Ministers, Parliamentarians, officials and non-officials from India visited 
Britain. Dr. Zlakir Husain, President of India, stopped for a day each in 
London on June 25 and July 2, 1967 on his way to and back from Canada 
on the occasion of bis State visit to that countrj’. Tlic Deputy Prime 
Minister visited London in September 1967 and c-vchanccd views with the 
U.K. Government on subjects of mutual interest. India continued to get 
economic and technical assistance from the country. S, S. Dh.iwan, ex-Judge 
of the Allahabad Hiuh Court, W’as appointed as the new Indian High Com- 
missioner in the U.K. 


France 

India's relations with France continued to be cordial and cultural and 
economic contacts between the two countries increased during the year. 

A French Parliamentary delegation led by tlic President of the Econo- 
mic Affairs Committee visited India in January- 1967. Mr. Alphand, Secre- 
tary General of the French Foreign Office, accompanied by Madame 
Alphand, paid an official visit to India in January, 196S. Several Ministers 
of the Government of India and Members of Parliament also visited France 
during 1967. The Deputy Prime Minister, Morarji Desai. visited France 
in October 1967 and bad talks with Mr. Debre, the French Finance 
Minister. _ Minister of Industrial Development and Company Affairs 
Fakhruddin All Ahmed, also i-isitcd France during 1967. 

France continued to ofTcr technical and economic assistance to this 
country under various programmes. As a member of tlic Aid-India Oub, 
France is one of the leading .aid-givers to India. Tlic French Government 
has also been offering scholarships, fellowships, and training facilities under 
the Indo-Freneb Cultural Exchange Programme. 

India’s trade with France continued to be heavily tilted in favour of 
the latter. During 1966-67, India’s imports from France were of the value 
r^, against exports during the same period of Rs. 11.62 

lakhs. This rcprescnlccl a deficit of Rs. S.87 lakhs for India. Talks are 
however, going on for furthering exports to France. 

C. S. Jha, who was appointed Ambassador of India to France aftci 
Tvaicshwar DayaJ took over as the Foreign Secretary, presented his creden- 
tials to the President of France on September 16, 1967. 
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The Netherlands - 

The Government of the Netherlands offered assistance to the' Govern- 
ment of India in improving agricultural production in Bihar by increasing 
the amount of water available for irrigation. A maximum amount of DEL 
1,000,000 earmarked for this purpose, is to be utilised in carrying out a 
survey of sub-soil water in a selected area in Bihar by geological and 
geophysical methods, supplemented by actual drilling of a few wells. A 
second project to be undertaken by the Government of the Netherlands was 
designed to improve the nutritional value of the common diet of the people 
!:v the addition of lysine in order to up-grade the protein content of food. 
The Netherlands’ contribution to this project would consist of the supply 
of staple food supplemented with lysine and supported with the necessary 
equipment and experts. The Netherlands has also offered to establish a 
Child Aid Project in India. 

A baby elephant was presented to the Zoo at Amsterdam in August 
1967 by the Ambassador of India in the Netherlands, as a gift from the 
children of India to the children of the Netherlands. 

Belgium 

An agreement was signed under which Belgium would provide a loan of 
BF 60 million to India for the purchase of commodities and services of 
Belgian origin. This was the first government to government aid provided 
by Belgium to .India, the previous . Belgian assistance having been in the 
form of suppliers’ credit through the Aid-India Club. The present credit, 
repayable over a period of 20 years with a grace period of 5 years, carries 
an interest of 3 per cent per annum. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 

Dr. Zakir Husain, the then Vice-President of India, passed through 
Frankfurt on his way back from the United States of America in AprE 1967. 
He was met at the airport, by the Federal Minister for Refugees, Mr. Von 
Hassel and officials of the Foreign Office. 

The Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, passed away on- April 19, 1967. Messages of condolence were 
sent on this occasion by the President and the Prime Minister of India. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, M.P., attended the. funeral of Dr. Adenauer as 
India’s special envoy. 

The Minister for Federal Property, Mr. Kurt Schmuechker, paid an un- 
official visit to India in July 1967. 

At the invitation of the Prime Minister of India; the Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Dr. Kurt Georg Kiesinger, paid a 3-day offi- 
cial visit to India in November 1967. This first official visit by a Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic of Germany enabled the leaders of the two countries 
to personally review the mutuallv beneficial relations which have long exist- 
ed between the two countries. During the talks, the two Heads of Govern- 
ment noted the broad similarity of views on current international problems, 
held by both the countries. They agreed that, in order to enable a continue- 
ing exchange of vievys, the Foreign Ministers of India and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany or their representatives should meet once a year, alter- 
nately in Bonn and in New Delhi. The economic and commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries were- also reviewed and the Federal 
Chancellor affirmed _ his Government’s desire to continue' and strengthen 
the economic, scientific and technological, cooperation existing between the- 
two countries; They also declared their intention to enter into a cultural 
agreement and welcomed the proposed establishment of an Institute of 
-German Studies at the Nehru University. 
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Austria ' - _ _ ■ 

The Government of Austria offered a number of scholafslups/training 
posts at the Hotel' Training Centre in Salzburg for 1967-68. Four candi- 
dates sponsored by the Government of India were, selected. , 

The Austrian Catholic Women’s Association has offered, through the 
Government of Austria, to help the Mar Ivanios CoUege, Trivandr^, 
Kerala, to set up a new institute for advanced studies in Chemistry. The 
offer is under the consideration of the authorities concerned. 

Portugal 

The continued detention in Portugal of two Indian nationals — Mohan 
Laxman Ranade and Telo MascareiAas— greatly exerci^ Indian public 
opinion and repeated references to this have been made in Parliament and 
elsewhere. The Government of Mexico has played a very constnicdve role 
in discharging their responsibilities for protection of Indian interests in 
Portugal. • ' 

Turkey 

Mr. Ihsan Sabri Caglayam^, Foreign Minister of Turkey, accompanied 
by the Hoh’ble Muammer Baykam and senior offici^ of the Government 
of Turkey paid an official visit to India in January 1968. During their 
stay in New .Dplhi' the Foreign Minister of Turkey had discussions -with 
the Prime Minister of India, Deputy Prime Minister, Commerce Minister 
and the Minister of State in the Mmistry of Extern^ Affairs on national 
and international issues. The Foreign Minister of Turkey was also receiv- 
ed by the President of India. 


USA 


the AMERICAS 


The traditional friendship between India and USA based on common 
democratic values’ was manifest during the year, in spite of divergence of 
views over some international issues. The understanding between the two 
countries was promoted further by a succession of high level visits which 
.served to keep both countries' informed of each other’s views. The visit 
of the ITcputy Prime Minister of India in September 1967 attracted con- 
siderable attention as it coincided with the Cltincse attempt to stir up 
trouble on the Sikkim border. He told the American leaders and public 
India’s determination to defend itself. He also reiterated India’s resolve to 
achieve its social and economic goals despite the present economic diffi- 
culties. 

Other prominent visitors to the USA from India included the Ministers 
of Commerce, Transport and Shipping, and Tourism and Ciril Aviation. 
The former US Vice-President, Mr. Richard Nixon, visited India in April 

1967. He held discussions wiffi thc'Prime Minister and other leaders. 
Senator Hart and Perey besides Governor Romney were other important 
visitors from USA. Some senior State Department officials, including Mr. 
Eugene Rostow, Under Secretary for Political Affairs, Mr. J. Yaeger, Head 
of the Policy Planning Division, and Mr. L. Battle, Assistant Secretary also 
visited India. Ambassador Raymond Hare came- to- India as President 
Johnson’s special envoy. Governor Romney, a declared candidate for the 
Republican nomination, came ' on a visit in December 1967-Januarv 

1968. 

Faced with a second successive year of drought, India has had to look 
abroad for a considerable portion of its foodgrain requirements. The res- 
ponse of the USA in this regard has been rhost generous. Shipments of 
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foodgrains under PL 480 programme, totalling about 4,7 million toxmes 
from January 1967 to October 1967 have helped India to tide over the 
serious shortages. The latest agreement, signed in December 1967, malces 
provision for the supply of 3.5 milli on tonnes of foodgrains to, India in the 
first hah of 1968. Tins agreement follows the one, signed, in September 
1967, for 1 milli on toimcs of foodgrains. Earlier in 1967, an agreement 
for 1.6 million tonnes of food^ains was signed in June, and another for 
1.95 million tonnes in April. With a bri^ter outlook for the current 
season, it is expected that India’s need for food assistance will be reduced 
appreciably in the conung year. ; Together with the food aidj the USA has 
continued to make substantial, contributions in the form of economic and 
technical assistance to India’s development plans. It is reported that the 
U.S. Cbngress has voted large cuts in the total foreign aid appropriations 
for that, country. India is likely to feel the effect of this by way of diminish- 
ed economic assistance. 

Canada 

1967, being Canada’s Centennial Year, was the occasion in that country 
for widespread celebrations, of which the most spectacular was the great 
Montreal Fair known as EXPO ’67, India’s active participation in the 
celebrations was an expression of the close and warm relations that exist 
between the two countries. President Zakir Husain visited Canada on 
this occasion and was received with great warmth and cordiality. 

The Indian pavillion in EXPO ’67, which attracted large crowds, was 
presented as a .^t.to the City of Montreal, by the Commerce Minister, 
Din^h Singh, at tire t^nclusioh of the Fair. 

Tire Deputy Prime Minister, ; Morarji Desai, visited Canada from Sep- 
tember- 16 to 19, 1967. . . 

Canada responded generously and promptly to the grave situation creat- 
ed- in India by drought by giftmg wheat worth $ 50 i^ion, in addition to 
tlie supply of foodgrains on loan terras. The programme of Canadian 
economic assistance to India steadily increased both in volume and in its 
effectiveness. Among new programmes initiated with Canadian assistance 
is the scheme to build a nuclear power station in Rajasthan, for which 
Canada has given a loan of $ 3.8.5 million. Canada has also given loans of 
$ 11.85 million and $ 10 million for the purchase of iDdustrial plant and 
raw materials and a loan of $ 19,5 million for, the Iddiki , project in 
Kerala. 

The Caribbean and Latin America 

The Deputy Prime Minister of India, Morarji Desai, visited some of the 
countries in these regions during his tour abroad from September 6 to 
October 5, 1967. He visited Trinidad and Tobago to attend the Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers’ Conference. Later he went to Braril to attend 
the annual meetings of the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. He also paid a ,tw<^ay visit to Venezuela at the invitation of the 
Venezuelan Government where he received a warm welcome,^ 

. The Minister of External .Affairs of Brazil, Mr. Jose de Magalhaes 
Pinto, accompanied by Mrs. Magalhaes- Pinto and oflhcials, paid a visit to 
India from February 1 to 6, 19.68, as guests of the Government of India. 
The highli^t of the -visit was the signing of tiie Trade, Agreement between 
India and Brazil. . ' 

In Brazil, a low cost housing colony in Niteroi, Capital of the State of 
Rio-de-Janeiro, was named after Mahatma Gandhi. A school, also named 
after Mahatma Gandhi, was founded in Porto Alegre. The Lc^lafi.ve 
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Assembly of the State of Guanabara in Brazil held a special session of the 
Assembly to pay homage to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi on October 
2 , 19 67 

In appreciation of these gestures, the_ Embassy of India in 
Janeiro presented to the Archbishop of Rio-de-Janeiro a sum of Rs. 7,277, 
being the profits on the sale of Indian handicrafts and objects of art at a 
charity fair arranged by the Embassy. _ , . . 

Senator Amon de Mello of Brazil visited India in November 1967, to 
study the development of peaceful uses of atomic energy in India. He 
stayed in Bombay from November 7 to 10, 1967 as a guest of the Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energy. He visited the Bhabha Atomic Researen Centre 
and the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research. 

An Indian delegation led by Secretary, Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning attended the 18th Session of the International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation held in Santiago, Chile in April 1967. The contribution 
made by the Indian delegation to the proceedings of the Conference was 
appreciated widely. 

The small Indian community of Chile made a contribution of about 
Rs. 7,500 to the Prime Minister’s Drought Relief Fund. 

A cultural delegation led by Rev. Father Ismael Quile, Vice-Rector of 
the El Salvador University’, Buenos Aires, visited India from January 12 to 
23, 1967. 

Out of the sum of Rs. 11,178 collected at a charity fete arranged by 
the Embassy of India, Buenos Aires, a sum of Rs. 5,589 was donated to 
the National Emergency Fund of Argentina set up for helping the victims 
of the floods in Buenos Aires, The balance of Rs. 5,589 has been remitted 
to India as a donation to the Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund. 

The Government of India have endowed a Chair of, Indian Studies at 
the "West Indies University, Trinidad. An Indian professor has been select- 
ed for this Chair. 

Senator Hamilton Maurice, President of the Senate, Trinidad and 
Tobago, visited India in November 1967 as a guest of the Government of 
India. 

Blankets, antibiotics and vaccines W'orth Rs, 5,500 were sent to Bolivia 
as emergency relief for flood-stricken people there. 

INTERNATIONAL ORG^S.\TIONS 

United Nations General Assembly 

The 22nd session of the United Nations General Assembly commenced 
on September 19 and ended on December 19, 1967. Besides the regular 
session, the General Assembly was convened in two special sessions during 
the year. Mr. Conieliu Manescu of Rumania was elected as the President 
of the Assembly. The People’s Republic of Southern Yemen, comprising 
the former British territories of Aden and the Federation of South Arabia 
was admitted as the I23rd Member of the United Nations on December 14, 
1967. 

At the elections held during the session of the General Assembly, India 
was re-elected to the Economic and Social Council for a further term of 
three years, beginning from January 1, 1968. At the 23rd session of the 
Cominission on Human Rights, held in Geneva, from February 20 to 
March 23. 1967, the leader of, the Indian delegation, K. C. Pant, M.P., 
was elected Vice-Chairman of the Commission. India was also elected to 
the U.N. Council for South-West Africa, established by a resolution of the 
Fifth Special Session of the General Assembly. 

At the 22nd, regular session of the General Assembly, the Chairman of 
tile Indian delegation, Swaran Singh, drew special attention to the Vietnam 
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problem. He said that the first step towards peace was for the United 
States to halt its bombing of North Vietnam, to bc .ioUowed by cessation 
of all hostilities and commencement of negotiation for a peaceful settlement 
of the Vietnam problem. On the West Asian situation he reiterated India’s 
stand that a setdement should be based on (a) the complete withdrawal of 
all Israeli forces from areas occupied by tlicm during^ the recent hostilities, 
(b) respect for the territorial integrity and political independence of cacii 
state in the region and (c) the safeguarding of the rights of the Arab 
refugees. ' . 

At the special session of the General Assembly, convened to consider 
the question of South-West Africa, India co-sponsored a resolution with 78 
other countries, which was adopted on May 19, 1967, The resolution estab- 
lished an eleven-member UN Council for South-West Africa to administer 
the territory until its independence on a date to be fixed in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. The Council was required to be based in the 
territory and to establish contact with the South African authorities -with a 
view to laying down procedures for the transfer of the territory. Mr. 
Constantin AT Stravropoules, Legal Counsel of the UN, was appointed 
the acting United Nations Commissioner lor South-West Africa. The 
South African Government, however, refused to have any discussions with 
the Council. 

At the regular session, India co-sponsored a resolution, which was 
adopted on December 16, condemning South African refusal and calling 
upon her to withdraw'from the territory unconditionally and without delay. 
The resolution also requested the Security Council to take all appropriate 
measures to enable the UN Council for South-West Africa to discharge its 
functions. 

The Special Committee of 33 on peace-keeping operations continued its 
work and on the basis of its recommendations a resolution was adopted by 
the Fiftli Special Session of the General Assembly on May 23, 1967. This 
resolution renewed its appeal to all Member States, principally to the deve- 
loped countries, to make voluntary contributions to overcome the continu- 
ing financial difficulties of the United Nations. At the regular session. 
India co-sponsored a resolution which renewed the mandate of the special 
committee and suggested that steps be undertaken on matters relating to 
facilities, services and personnel to be provided by Member States for peace- 
keeping. 

The Indian contingent in the UN Emergency Forces stationed in the 
UAR territory and Gaza was withdrawn, consequent on the withdrawal of 
the UNEF by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, as requested bv 
the UAR. 

As a member of the UN Security Council, India participated in the 
Council’s deliberations on the West Asian crisis, ' . 

India continued to participate in the work of the special committee of 
twenty-four nations on the Implementation of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to Colonial Countries and Peoples and in the Fourth Committee of 
the General Assembly. Indian representatives took part in the special 
committee’s- meetings held dn the Congo, Zambia and- Tanzania in May- 
June, 1967. In the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly, India co- 
sponsored a resolution on Southern Rhodesia which was later adopted by 
the General Assembly. The resolution declared that the onlv effective and 
speedy way for the UK to end the rebellion in Southern Rhodesia was 
through force and that sanctions, in order to achieve their obiectives, would 
have' to be comprehensive and mandatory and backed by force. On the 
territories under Portuguese administration, tiie General Assembly adopted 
a resolution on November 17, which condemned die colonial war waged 
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by PortuGal and urged that country to apply the principle ot sclf-dctcmu- 
nation to its colonics without any delay. The General Assembly also con- 
sidered the report oC the special committee of twenty-four nations and re- 
commended dc-colonisatioii measures to be tahen in regard to i-ijt, 
Gibraltar, Ifni, Spanish Sahara, Equatorial, Guinea, I-rcnch Somaliland, 
Oman, Falkand Islands and 26 other small territories. • 

'fhe special committee of twenty-four adopted a resolution c^sprmsored 
by India, deploring the dismemberment of Mauritius and Seychelles by the 
administering power, Tlic Indian representative pointed out during the 
debate that the reported establishment of military bases in tlic Indian Ocean 
territory would be in violation of General Assembly resolutions and the 
United Nations Oiartcr. 

In tlie Fourtli Committee, India co-sponsored with 61 other countries 
a resolution, which was later adopted by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 7, 1967 strongly condemning the exploitation of the colonial territories 
and people and the mctliods practised in the territories by foreign financial, 
economic and other interests. 

At tire 43rd session of the Economic and Social Council, held in 
Geneva, tlic Indian delegation introduced a resolution on the Second _ UN 
Conference on Trade and Development. Tliis resolution received consider- 
able support from the delegations of tlic developing countries and was 
adopted by the Council. It recognised the importance of the UNCTAD-II 
as a forum for the adopu'on of additional measures for the acceleration of 
economic development of tlic developing countries and expressed the hope 
that substantial progress would be achieved in the implementation of the 
recommendations of the UNCTAD-I before the commencement of the 
second session. 

The Commission on Human lUghts, to which India was rc-clectcd con- 
sidered, inter alia, the question of a draft International Convention on the 
Elimination of all forms of Religious Intolerance and forwarded it to the 
Economic and Social Council for consideration by tlic General Assembly. 

The General Assembly has designated tlic year 196S, in which falls 
the 20th anniversary of the adoption of tlic Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, as the International Year for Human Rights. Tlic Government of 
India has constituted a National Committee to cc>-ordinatc its observance in 
India. On the eve of the International Year, the President of India issued 
a message urging greater understanding of human rights and their extension 
to areas where they arc now denied. 

Disarnuunent 

The 18-Nation Disarmament Committee, of which India is a member, 
re-conv(med in Fcbfuaiy 1967, and continued in session until December 
14, 1967, except for a brief recess of 6 weeks. The session discussed princi- 
j^IIy the question of a treaty on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
The USA and the USSR had tabled separate, but identical, drafts of a 
treaty. Amendments to the draft were proposed by Sweden, Mexico, 
Rumania, Brazil, the UAR, Italy and the UK but were not voted upon. 
Sweden proposed a complete formulation of Article III concerning Intcr- 
naUonal Control which had been left blank in the USA-USSR draft treaties. 
Die Indian representative, who took part in the debate, made detailed com- 
ments on the draft.^ He urged that the treaty, to be acceptable, should 
conf^ fully with the resolution of the General Assembly 2028 (XX). At 
the regular session of the UN Gcn.crar Assembly, the Chairman of 
delegation emphasised that any draft non-proUferation treaty 
adversely affect the development of nuclear ' technology for 
peaceful purposes in non-nuclcar-wttapon-statcs. 
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The 22na session of the UN General. Assembly adopted a number of 
resolutions on tlie subjects of disarmament and peaceful. uses of ' atomic 
energy. India co-sponsored a resolution, which was adopted, recommend- 
ing the total suspension of all' nuclear weapons tests. India also voted for 
a resolution ur^ng all states to undertake negotiation concerning the con- 
clusion of a Convention oh llte prohibition of the use. of nuclear weapons. 
The Assembly also adopted a resolution requesting the ENDC to submit, 
on or before March 15, 1968 a Ml report on tlic negotiation regarding tire 
draft treaty on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. On Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy, toe Assembly requested toe Secretary-General to pre- 
pare plans for a Fourth International (jonfcrcnce on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to be held in 1970 or 1971. On Outer Space, the Assembly called 
on aU states, which had not yet done so, to sign the Outer. Space Treaty. 
At the Fifth Special Session of the General Assembly, India co-sponsored a 
resolution on holding a UN Conference on the Exploration and Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space at Vienna from August 14 to 27, 1968. 

Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 

India continued to be represented on practically all the important organs 
of FAO, viz., the council, toe committee on commodity problems, committee 
on fisheries and intcr-govemmcntal committee of the world food prop’amme. 
India also took part in the various training centres, courses, symposia, semi- 
nars and study groups jointly organised by tire FAO and other organisations 
of the United Nations. 

Internationa! Labour Organisation (JLO) 

The International Labour Conference, in 51 sessions held so far, has 
adopted 128 Conventions and 131 Recommendations. Of these, India has 
ratified 29 Conventions. Apart from formal xatification, tlic . main pro- 
visions of a number of otoer Conventions and Recommendations are hsing 
implemented to toe extent possible. 

Tire 51st session of the International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in June 1967 was attended by a Tripartite delegation from India. Tri- 
partite delegations/expcrts from India attended the meetings of the sixtir 
session of the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, Tripartite Technical Meeting on the Wood Working Industries, 
-Twentieth session of the Joint -Maritime Commission, Meeting of Experts 
on toe Safe use of Benzene and Solvents containing Benzene, Meeting of 
Experts on Minimum Wage Fixing and related problems with special refe.- 
rcnce to developing countries and Meeting of Consultants on Young 
Workers’ Problems. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office met thrice dur- 
ing 1967. The sessions were attended by the Indian Government representa- 
tive. • , - 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 

India, one of the founder-members of UNESCO, continued to strengthen 
her relations with the' Organisation. TIic Regional Centre for Educational 
Planners, Administrators, and Supervisors in Asia, set up by toe Govern- 
ment of India in collaboration with UNESCO, was renamed as toe Asian 
Institute of Educational- Planning and Administration. The 8th training 
course of 5 .months duration for Educational Planners and. Administrators 
commenced on' September 1, 1967 with an Orientation conference to which 
educationists from outside were invited. The course was organised both in 
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English and French. Twenty-two participants from 11 Asian countries were 

awarded fellowships. . c 

The Education Secretary, P. N. Kirpal, who is the Indian Member of 
the Executive Board of UNESCO attended the 76th and 77th sessions of 
the Board held in Paris in 1967. He also attended the three meeUngs of 
the Special Committee of the Executive Board. One of the main problems 
considered by the Board and the Special Committee is the re-constitution 
of the Board itself in order to give greater representation to Asia. The 
Board is considering a proposal for regional groupings of States as a result 
of which the number of seats for Asia will be raised from 3 to 5. The 
Government of India agreed to the request of UAR Government for the 
export of generating sets instead of re-inforced steel concrete bars from 
India to the extent of Rs. 4 lakhs out of the total contribution of Rs. 28 
lakhs promised earlier for the preservation of Nubian monuments. UNESCO 
has been informed of this decision. India participated in the meeting of 
Government experts for preparation of draft recommendations on the pre- 
servation of cultural property endangered by public and private works, 
which was held in Paris from March 11 to 20, 1968. 

The UNESCO Research Centre on Social and Economic Development in 
South Asia, located in New Delhi, has ceased to be a part of UNESCO and 
merged with the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi University, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1967. The Government of India, however, intends to retain the 
Pan-Asian character of the Institute and gives financial assistance for its 
operation. UNESCO has also promised financial assistance to meet tlie cost 
of UNESCO expert on social sciences for two years for holding the annual 
meetings of the Consultative Committee which draw up the programme of 
the Centre, and to hold a Refresher Course in 1968. 

The Indian National Commission for UNESCO, which has been set up 
by the Government of India to cooperate with UNESCO and disseminate 
information about UNESCO in India and work for its ideals of international 
cooperation and peace, conducted three workshops in Education for Inter- 
national Understanding for Principals and teachers of secondaiy’ schools 
and teacher training institutions. The Commission participated in several 
UNESCO’s regional projects and obtained financial assistance for institu- 
tions in India from UNESCO. 

One important step taken by the Commission in cooperation with 
UNESCO was to arrange publication in Hindi and Tamil of UNESCO’s 
International periodical “The Courier”. The Hindi edition is being pub- 
lished by the Central Hindi Directorate, New Delhi, and the Tamil edition 
by the Southern Language Book Trust, Madras. The Commission also 
participated in several exhibitions of children’s art held outside India. 

UNESCO at its 14th General Conference held in Paris in November 1966 
invited the Member States and the Director General of UNESCO to make 
advance preparations for observance of the period from October 2, 1968 
to October 2. 1969 as Gandhi Centenary Year. It has also offered assis- 
tanee amounting to $ 3,000 in 1 968 to meet the expenditure on the prepa- 
ratory work for the centenary. The Education Secretary,' who is the Secre- 
tary General of the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with 
UNESCO, has written to the heads of Indian missions abroad and Secre- 
taries of the National Commissions of UNESCO in foreign countries about 
the celebration of the Gandhi Centenary in foreign countries. 

World Health Organisation {WHO') 

' The WHO provided a sum of S 796,864 under its regular budget and 
S 481.039 under the United Nations Development Programme and other 
funds For the implementation of health projects in India during 1967. For 
1968. it has provided S 1,515,415 under its regular budget and $ 9,09,929 
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under the United Nations Development Programme. The Government of 
India’s contributions to the WHO during 1967 amounted. to $ 879,330. 

United Nations International Children's Emergency Fund (^UNICEF) 

The UNICEF Executive Board at its meeting held in June 1967 approv- 
ed allocations to India totalling $ 7,698,000 for 1967-68. The sum covers 
a large number of projects varying from applied nutrition to emergency 
drought relief. Total allocation from UNICEF up to June 1967 amounted 
to $"65,065,455 while India’s total contribution up' to 1967-68 was 
$ 7,811,333. India was a member of the Executive Board of the UNICEF 
and its tenure ended on January' 31, 1968. 

Kennedy Round 

India has been participating in international trade and tarifl conferences 
witli a view to securing the reduction of the obstacles confronting India's 
export trade. One such recent exercise was the “Kennedy Round” Trade 
Conference held under the auspices of GATT whose results are being im- 
plemented beginning from 1968. This conference was the largest among 
the series of negotiations for reduction of tarifl barriers sponsored under 
the General Agreement on Trade and Tarifl during the last 21 years. 

It was hoped that tlie “Kennedy Round” negotiations would widen the 
opportunities for developing countries to increase their export incomes so 
that they might be able to reduce their adverse trade balances and be in a 
better position, to import the requirements and implement the economic 
development programmes. Though the results of the conference do not 
provide a complete answer to the problems of India and other developing 
countries, it has led to the lowering of import tarifls in a number of impor- 
tant markets. It is hoped that these facilities would benefit India’s export 
trade significantly. 

Tripartite Conierence 

Another important outcome of the “Kennedy Round” conference is the 
better appreciation of the need for finding appropriate solutions to the 
problems of expansion of trade among the developing countries, Tlie 
heads of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, the United Arab Republic 
and India who met together in 1966, therefore, came to the conclusion that 
arrangements for greater cooperation among themselves in the fields of 
trade, industry and other economic activity should be concluded as soon as 
possible. Following their decision, detailed negotiations were held between 
the three governments which led to tlie signing of the Agreement, for ex- 
pansion of tr^dc among the three countries on a preferential basis. Tlie 
Agreement v/as implemented on April 1, 1968 bringing into force preferen- 
trial tariff rates of import duty in ail the three countries for their mutual 
trade in respect of a common list of products. The margin of preferences 
which is at present 40 per cent as of the existing effective rates of duty 
will be increased to 50 per cent in April 1969. 

The Tripartite Agreement is open for participation of all other develop- 
ing countries and it is hoped that participation in the Agreement would 
be enlarged on the basis of mutual advantage. . . 

Extension of Textile Arrangement - ■ 

The Long-term Arrangement for Trade in Cotton Textiles concluded in 
October 1962 for a‘period_ of five years ended on September 30, 1967. 
A number of countries desired the extension of the life of the Arrangement 
for a further period of three years. India participated in these discussions 
as well as in bilateral discussions -for securing ^eater access to markets 
for her cotton textile products. ' On the basis of these bilateral arrange-' 
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mcnts, India agreed, and later signed, the Protocol relating to the extension 
of the Arrangement for the period ending September 30, 1970. _ 

Under the bilateral arrangements increased quotas have been obtained 
- for export of cotton textiles to important markets like USA, E.E.C., etc., 
over the three-year period. 

European Economic Community 

For a number of years now, India has been maintaining continuous 
pressure on the European Economic Community for the evolution of suit- 
able measures to improve the chronic balance of trade position yh'-a-vis 
Community. Quite recently, the Community was urged to enter into_ negotia- 
tions with India urgently with a view to concluding a comprehensive trade 
agreement. Ihe need' for concluding such an agreement has become even 
more urgent with the impending completion of the Customs Union and the 
establishment of a free trade re^me for intra-EEC trade and the adoption 
of a single trade policy vis-a-vis third countries, with eScct from July 1,' 
1968. 

Conference on Trade and Development {UNCTAD U) 

The Second United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
was convened in New Delhi from February 1 to March 29, 1968. The 
Conference was envisaged as a new and potentially decisive stage in the 
continuing pursuit of the objectives of formulating and carrying into effect 
new' development-oriented trade and aid policies through the combined 
efforts of the entire international community. The developing countries 
had earlier in their Ministerial meeting held at Algiers in October 1967 
adopted the Qiartcr of Algiers embodying a programme of action by tlic 
international community. , . 

India played a leading part in the second UNCTAD. The Minister 
of Commerce was elected unanimously as the President of the Conference. 
India was also one of the members of the Coordinating Committee of the 
Group of ‘77’ of the Developing Countries. 

Though tlie Conference met in an atmosphere . of eager anticipation, 
the results achieved by it were disappcnnling. At best, tlie Conference could 
be described as a m^est success. Some of the tangible gains are-^ 

(i) Agreement on specific courses of action in the immediate future 
in regard to cocoa, ' sugar, natural rubber, oil seeds and oils 
and creation of intcr-govemmcntal consultation machinery on 
other commodities such as tea, iron and manganese ore, pepper, 
mica, shellac etc. which , are also of interest to India. 

(ii) Agreement in principle on generalised non-discriminatory 
preferences to be granted by the developed countries in favour 
of developing countries and the establishment of a special 
committee of the Trade and Development Board for holding 
further consultations with a view to evolving an implementation 
scheme by early 1970. . 

(iii) An agreement in principle on the transfer of resources by the 
developed countries to the extent of 1 per cent of Gl^. 

A number of issues were also remitted to tlie continuing machinery of 
the UNCTAD including the Trade and Development Board for further 
®^dies, consultations and action. At the instance of the Indian delegation, 
the (^nfercnce urged member-states to explore ways and means of assist- 
jng the continuing machinery in the discharge of the responsibilities now 
placed on it. _An Indian proposal suggesting some innovations so as to 
make the machmery of UNCTAD less cumbersome and more effective and 
to invest it with the competence to initiate proposals and holding consulta- 
tions with a view to achieving agreed conclusions for implementation would 
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be considered, in due course by the ^ Trade and 'Development' Board and 
eventually by the General Assembly itself. , _ _ 

The Conference expressed its unanimous appreciation and gratitude to 
the Government and people of India by passing a resolution commending 
the , great efiorts made by the Indian authorities to conMbutc to the smooth 
functioning of the services generously placed, at the disposal of the Confe- 
rence. 

Ecoiwmic Commission for Asia attd the Far East {ECAFE) 

The 23 rd annual session of the United Nations Economic Comimssion 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) was held in Tolcyo from April 3 to 
7, 1967. It coincided with the completion of the first two decades of the 
Commission and therefore the 20th Anniversary of ECAFE was commemo- 
rated on this occasion. . • 

The session unanimously adopted a resolution calling upon the Execu- 
tive Secretary, of the ECATO to ; 

(i) constitute a Study Group of Government representatives for 
preparing a practical plan of action in different fields of 
• ' regional economic co-operation particularly expansion of trade 
' • ■ - in the region;' and 

- ' (ii) convene a Ministerial Conference of the countries of the region 
to examine the report of the Study Group for consideration of 
suitable arrangements for implementing the proposals for re- 
^onal co-operation with special reference to the expansion of 
trade. 

The session also -approved several rcgiona.1 co-operation projects and 
adopted resolutions on .important subjects such as (i) the establishment of 
Asian Coconut Research Institute (ii) holding of the 2nd Asian Intema- 
, tionai Trade Fair in Tehran (Iran) in 1969, (iii) creation of Asian Statisti- 
cal Institute to be located in Tokyo (Japan), (iv) the financing of the Asian 
Institute for Economic Development and Planning for the second, five-year 
• period 1969-73, (v) preparations for UNCTADtII, etc.. , , 

. India also took part in the Seminar on Financial Aspects of Trade Ex- 
pansion held in August 1967, the 11th Session of the Committee on Trade 
held in January 1968, the 20th Session of the Committee on Industry and 
Natural Resources held in February 1968, 3rd and 4th Session of Asian 
Industrial Development Council held in September, 1967 and February 
1968 respectively, and the 16th Session of the Committee on Transport 
and Communications held in February 1968, imdcr fte auspices of 
ECAFE. . 

International Monetary Fund {IMF} 

India is a founder-member of IMF and holds the fifth largest quota in 
the Fund. From the inception of the Fund up to March 31, 196S, India 
purchased forei^ currencies of the value of Rs. 817.50 crores from the 
Euiid, out of which a sum of Rs. 480 crores was re-paid.-, . - , 

: Tlic twenty-second annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the 

, Fund, held in Rio-de-Janeiro in September 1967, was attended by the 
Deputj'- Prime Minister, who is the Governor for India. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (lERD} 

. India is a founder-member of the' Bank and holds ^e -fifth largest share 
in its capital. Loans granted by the Bank up to December 31, 1967 
amounted to Rs. 762,32 crores for various projects in the public and private 
sectors. Out of this a, sum of, Rs. 641.75 crores was actually .drawn up to 
that date. The schemes for which the Bank has advanced loans include ; 
(i) import of essential materials and corhponents for Railways,- (ii) purchase 
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of agricultural machinery required for the reclamation of weed-infested and 
jungle lands, (iii) power projects of Damodar Valley Corporation, (iv) 
purchase of aircraft by Air-India Corporation, (v) developmpt of the ports 
of Calcutta and Madras, (vi) hydro-cicctric project at Koyna in Maharashtra, 
(vii) expansion programmes ol the Tata Iron and Steel Company and India 
Iron and Steel Company, (viii) 'installation of thermal power station at 
Trombay near Bombay, (ix) import of material and equipment for construc- 
tion of transmission lines by the State Electricity Boards and some power 
companies, (x) extension of the thermal power station at Kothagudam (stage 
II) in Andhra Pradesh, (xi) development of coal industry in the private 
sector, and (xii) assistance to the Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration of India to enable it to advance loans to private companies. IBRD 
has also assisted India in arranging meetings of friendly countries to discuss 
India’s foreign exchange requirements and devise methods of extendmg 
financial .assistance. 

United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance {UNEPTA) 

India sent out about 1,800 trainees and received approximately 1,850 
experts and equipment worth S 8 million by the end of 1966. India’s yearly 
contribution which stood at Rs. 40,47,619 since 1963 was increased to 
Rs. 63,75,000 for the year 1966 following devaluation of the rupee. 
Rs. 19,51,297.50 were contributed towards the living expenses of experts 
during .the year 1967. 

International Development Association {IDA) 

India is a founder-member of the Association, which is an affiliate of the 
IBRD. It has extended credits amounting to Rs. 666.8 crores to India for 
construction of national highways, irrigation and power projects in diSerent 
States, flood protection and drainage projects in Punjab, development of 
Bombay port, expansion of tele-communications and railways, import of 
materials, components, spare parts and miscellaneous items of manufacturing 
equipment by certain specific industries. A sum of Rs. 570.3 crores had 
been utilised up to the end of 1966. 

International Finance Corporation {JFC) 

IFC is another affiliate of the IBRD, which supplements the activities 
of the latter by encouraging the growth of productive private enterprise in 
member countries, particularly in the less developed areas. India is a member 
of IFC which had made a total investment of Rs. 15.42 crores by the end of 
December 1968 in eight Indian companies engaged in the production of 
fertilisers, caustic soda, balls and bearings pumps, etc. 

UN Special Fund 

India’s contribution to United Nations Development Programme (Special 
Fund Component) has been at the level of $ 21,50,000 in non-convertible 
Indian rupees since 1963. Consequent on devaluation, the rupee contri- 
bution was increased from Rs. 1,02,38,095 to Rs. 1,61,25,000 beginning 
from the year 1966. 

Up to January 1968, 48 Indian projects involving a total commitment 
of about $ 47 million were approved for assistance from the Special Fund 
Component of the United Nations Development Programme. 

Colombo Plan 

Since the inception of the, Colombo Plan and the Special Common- 
wealth African Assistance Plan, India has provided training facilities to. 
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3,820 nominees from various countries up to December 31, 1967. These 
trainees came from Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Malaysia, Maidive Islands, Nepal, New Zealand,' 
Ghana, Sierra Leone, Pakistan, Philippines, South Korea, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Kenya, Nigeria, Malawi, Mauritius, Tanzania and Uganda. Services of 
Indian experts were also provided in the fields of life insurance nationalisa- 
tion, entomology, taxation, leather technology, cashewnut growing, statisti- 
cal quality -control, irrigation, transport, small-scale industries, training in 
steel production, agriculture, plan publicity and for the Tonle Sap sector of 
Mekong River Valley Project. 

Up to the end of June 1967, India received tiie services of 435 foreign 
experts and training facilities for 4,665 Indians in the Colombo Plan coun- 
tries in- the fields of medical and health education, food and agriculture, 
industries and trade, power and fuel engineering, transport and communica- 
tions, banking, labour administration, trade unionism, printing, etc. 

Since the beginning of the Plan, India has received financial assistance 
from the following countries ; Australia Rs. 36.38 crores. New Zealand 
Rs. 6.06 crores, Canada Rs. 316.43 crores and UK Rs. 2.04 crores up to 
December 31, 1967. 

Asian Development Bank 

The Asian Development Bank, established in 1966 on the pattern of the 
World Bank to promote economic co-operation and development in the 
Asian region, has started functioning from Manila. India with a share capital 
of S 93 million is the second largest regional shareholders of the Bank, Japan 
contributing $ 200 million. 
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AmendmehO'Bili, 196' 

7 14-11-67 

21-12-67 

23-12-67 

' 30-12-67 

L.S. 

38 

The Unlawful Acti- 
vities (Prevention) 
Bill, 1967 .. 

31-5-67 

20-12-67 

27-12-67. 

30-12-67 

L.S. 

39 

The OiSciai Languages 
(Amendment) Bill, 
1967 ■ .. 

27-11-67 

16-12-67 

22-f2-67 

'8-1-68 

L.S. 






Chapter XXIX 

IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 1967 


JANUARY 

1 Dincsh Khanna wins the Xaltonal title in badminton. Women’s title 
goes to Sarojini Aptc. 

Mob sets lire to the Eden Garden cricket stadium, Qilcutta. 

2 Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, gives away seven awards and four 
Sangeet Xalak Ak-ademi fellowships for 1966 to distinguished persons 
in the field of music and dance. 

' 3 54th anniversary celebrations of the Indian Science Congress begin 

at Hyderabad. 

— Hundredth diesel locomotive “Lai Bahadur” commissioned. 

— Heavv' electrical equipment plant at Hardwar inaugurated. 

4 Hindustan Aeronautics Limited, Nasik, begins delivery of MIG 
aircraft. 

- — ONGC oil well near Rudrasagar in Assam catches fire. 

— Punjab Government sanctions more dearness allow'ancc to its emplo- 
yees. 

— Indian Dental Conference inaugurated in New Delhi. 

5 The National Pediatrics Conference inaugurated in Madras. 

— West Indies wins rubber against India in cricket test series. 

— Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, lays foundation of Madras Refineries 
and fertiliser plants in Manali. 

8 Food and Agriculture Minister, C. Subramaniam, inaugurates the 
second Indo-German agricultural development project in Nilgiris. 

9 Tungabhadra high-level canal near Beliaiy' commissioned. 

— Lankasundaram, a prominent journalist and former member of 
Parliament, expires. 

— International Conference of Spectroscopy inaugurated in Bombay. 

10 Radha Binod Pal, eminent international jurist, dies. 

— India and Pakistan reach full accord on immediate measures to res- 
tore peace and normalcy on the eastern border. 

— India signs an agreement with Uncsco for the implementation of a 
number of projects approved by the general conference of the world 
body. 

11 First anniversary of the signing of Tashkent declaration celebrated in 
India and Moscow. 

12 Atomic plant, Troinbay, renamed as Bhabha Atomic Research Centre. 

— Porambikinlam Aliyar Project commissioned. 

13 Russia wins fourth Tabic Tennis test mach against India. 

— Samachar Bharati, a multi-lingual news agencs’, inaugurated in New 
Delhi. 

15 U.N. experts team arrives in India to assess the scope for increasing 
production of specified engineering and chemical products. 

— FAO fact finding mission arrives in India to assess the drought relief 
measures in Bihar. 

16 Opinion poll in Goa held. 

17 Daman and Diu reject merger with Maharashtra and vote to continue 
ac Union Territory. 

— Madras Government decides to abolish promotion test for the first 3 
standards. 
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17 Kerala non-gazeUed. employees’ strike called off. 

18 Minister of Mines and Metals, S. K. Dey, resigns. 

Goa opts to continue as Union Territory. 

SOOtli birth anniversary of Guru Govind Singh celebrated all over 

India. 

19 India and Czechoslovakia sign an economic co-operaiion pact. 

20 600 temporary engineers of Punjab .take mass casual leave. 

— M. C. Chagla, Minister of External Affairs, arrives in Rangoon. All 
. outstanding questions between Burma and India settled. 

G. D. Khandelwal appointed Chairman of Railway Board. 

— Sangita Ratnakar T. Chowdiah, an eminent violinist, dies. 

Third heavy machine tool plant in Hatia near Ranchi inaugurated. 

21 Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, presents National Awards to five 
children for acts of courage -and adventure. 

23 Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar, doyen of Carnatic music, dies. 

— A two-day conference of the educa,tion secretaries of the Centre and 
the States begins in New Delhi. 

24 On the first anniversary of the death of Homi Bhabha, J. R. D. Tata 
' announces establishment of a new foundation named as the Homi 

Bhajjha fellowship, scheme. 

25 UNICEF appiroves an emergency aid of $ 1,404,000 for the drought- 
affected areas of Bihar and UlP. 

28 Afghan king arrives in New Delhi on a ten-day Staite visit. 

— Assam Government announces amnesty to all underground Mizos who 
would surrender with arms before the midnight of March 1. 


FEBRUARY 


2 Intruding^ Pak military plane shot down near Firozpur. 

— Indo-Soviet trade protocol ' signed in New Delhi. 

— ^ Government of Jammu and Ka,shmir issues an ordinance amending 
J & K Representation of the People’s Act to bring it on par with the 
Central law, 

9 Ramanathan Kiishnaa selected for the Helms Award of United States 
of America. 

yikram Sarabliai elected Chairman of UN Panel on Atomic Energy 
for Peaceful Purposes. - - 

15 India goes to the polls for the fourth time since Independence. 

1 elected for the third term as International President of 
the Theosophical Society. 

absolute majority in Madras Assembly. 

24 Nizam of Hyderabad dies. • 

25 Congress wins majority seats in Lok Sabha.- 

in a majority judgment, the Supreme Court rules that Parliament 
” t abridge by constitutional amendments 

ny or the fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

MARCH 


2 


3 

4 

5 

6 


The first non-Congress Ministry in West Bengal headed by Ajoy 
Kumar Mukherjee sworn in. j j j 

R^el Nagas blow up railway track leading to Assam Mail’s accident, 
mdia signs international space treaty in Moscow. 

The Raja of Ramnad dies. 

Non-Congress Government in^Bihar sworn in. 

13-mraiber United Front Kerala Cabinet sworn in, 

First DMK Ministry, hea,ded by C. N. Annadurai, assumes oflBce in 
Madras, . - ’ 
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7 

8 

10 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
22 
24 


27 

28 

30 


S. G, Barve, Member of Parliament, dies. -r- , 

Non-Conpress Gcn'crnmcin in Ori'^^a headed by K. N, SinpJi I>eo 


sworn in. . . , , 

First non-Conpress Ministry in Punpo headed by 


Gumam 


SinpJi 


swtim in. .... V. , V. t 

M. S. Pujji, of Pajasilian Flyinp Qub, wins Jnvvalnrlri! Nehru 7 ropny, 

for cross country national air race. 

India and Burma conclude nn agreement for demarcating die boun- 
dary between the' two countries. 

Indira Gandhi becomes Prime MiniMcr and her team of Ministers 
announced. 

President tabes over the administration of Rajasthan and suspends 
the State Assembly. 

93 Rajasthan Opposition ML.-\s meet President Radhatrahnan «nd 
seek end tn proclamation. 

Fourth Lok Sabha inaupuralcd. 

India signs a fisheries apree.mcnt with Norw-ay. 

Lok Sabha elects N. S.anjecwi Reddi as Speaker. 

Government of India announces that the Emergency rfill bc lifted 
from July 1 in all parts of the country c.xcept where conditions smr- 
rant its conUnuancc. 

Pondicherry' Cabinet resigns, 

Lok Sabha’ rejects no-confidence motion by 257 votes to 162, 
Ten-day old Congress Ministry of Haryana resigns. 

A United Front Ministry headed by Rao Birendra Singh sworn in 
in Haryana. 

Goa goes to polls for the second general elections. 

R. K. Khadilkar elected Deputy Speaker of Ixik Sabha. 

India’s first 2000 h.p. industrial motor rolls out of Bhopal factory. 
Conference of survey officiah of West Bengal and E.ast Pakistan on 
demarcation of boundary' ends W'lthout s decision. 


APRIL I 

1 Congress Ministry in Uttar Pradesh resigns. 

— A National Seminar on productivity in the fertiliser industry begins 
at Nangal. 

3 Nakul Sen appointed Lt. Governor of Goa. 

— Baidyanath vrins the first ever P.alk Strait swimming contest, 

— Charan Singh sworn in as Chief Minister of LLP. 

4 Indian Army Commanders meet in conference at New Delhi. 

— India receives 5 132 million U.S. loan to boost farming. 

5 Goa Ministry headed by D. B. Bandodtar sworn, in at P.injim. 

6 India and Hungary sign a wide-ranging exchange programme. 

— Government of India announces lilwralizcd newsprint quota for 
newspapers. 

— The Council of Minister* of the first non-Congress Ministry of Uttar 
Pradesh sworn in. 

— 300 rebel Nagas cross into China. 

— Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, inaugurates the afief Ministers’ Con- 
ference in New Delhi. 

8 77irce-day session of Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry inaugurated in New Delhi. 

9 New Pondicherry' Cabinet sworn in. 

10 UN Secretary General, U Thant, arrives in New Delhi. 

11 Subba Rao resigns Chief Judgeship of the Supreme Court. 



important events op 1967 

11 

. 12 

14 

16 

18 
19 
21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

MAY 

1 Gopala Reddi swora ia as Governor of Uttar JPradcsli. 

— New liberaKsed import policy annoimced. 

— U.P. Marxists withdraw from SVD. 

2 World Bank Chief concludes his first round of talks with Indian 

leaders. . • - 

— India signs ll-crorc credit pact with Bulgaria. 

3 Hmdi Sammelan accepts 3-language formula. 

— Vice-Presidentj Zakir Husain, returns to New Delhi after a visit to 

USA.' . . 

— UN Secretary-General, U Thant, dona,tes Nehru Award money to UN 
International School. ' 

— - N. N. Acharya elected Rajasthan Speaker. 

4 ' J. y. Narlikar awarded the Adapis Prize of Cambridge University 
for his research work on gravitation and cosmology. 

— India wins the International Hockey Toumamcnt_gt Madrid defeating 
Sp^in by 1-0. ' 

' — C. N. R. Rao, Scientist, awarded Marlow medal and Marlow prize 
by Farac^y Society, Xx)ndon. 

® elected Vice-President of India. 

—y Hindi b^mes Haryana’s OfficiaJ Language. 

? called out to quell student riots in Tczpur. 

9 Zabr Hu^in elected President of India. 

— 26th session of Standing Labour Committee meets in New Delhi. 

10 India signs $ 132 million agreement providing US loan .for import of 

fertilizers, etc. • - 

Shankar Bancrjce gets Jnanpith award for literature. 

12 The Conference of State Ministers of Irrigation and Power be^s at 
New Delhi. 

. 13 Zakir Hi^in sworn in as President, 

■ V. V. Giri' sworn in as Vice-President 


The Supreme Court , declares by 3-2 majority tha,t the denial of pass- 
port to a, citizen infringes his fimdamcntal rights. 

UN Secretary-General, U Thant, receives first Nehru Award for 
International Understanding, 

Nearly 2,000 Delhi policemen openly defy Government’s ban on 
processions and demonstrations. 

Hukam Singh sworn in as Governor of Rajasthapa. 

Bidia protests to US for supply of arms to Pakistan. 

Bihar Government declares one-third of the State as famine area. 
U.A.RT steel mission arrives in New Delhi. 

Commerce Minister inaugurates the Export Import Advisory Coun- 
cil meeting in New Delhi. 

Chief Minister of Ma^as, C. N. Annadurai, elected to the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

Justice K. N. Wanchoo sworn in as Chief Justice of India. 

President’s rule ends in Rajasthan, 

AH India Sarvoday a Sammelan begins at Hyderabad. 

Mohan Lai Sukhadia sworn in as Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 
Kerala Government scraps prohibition. 

Vice-President Zakir Husain a;rrives in New York. 

Australian Govemor-Ueneral, Lord Casey, arrives in New Delhi. 
Reserve Bank withdraws order on, credit expansion. 

President of Sudan, Syed Isrhail El Azhari arrives in New Delhi. 
State Education Ministers meet in a conference in New Delhi. 
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14 A convention of representatives of nine regional non-Congress Gov- 
ernments and- some veteran non-party leaders begins at Patna. 

19 Indian' and Pakistani soldiers clash on the Akhnur-Sialkot border. 

20 Three die in Akhnoor clash. . . . ., -j ' 

21 Sixty-two persons killed and sixty three injured in a railway accident 

near Kuppam. • , 

28 Andhra Vice-Chancellors agree to introduce Telugu medium in place 
of English in Universities in five years. 

JUNE 

1 President Nasser’s special emissary Salah-cl-Abed arrives in New 
Delhi for talks with Prime Minister on West Asia crisis. 

— Dharam Vira sworn in as Governor -of West Bengal. 

— The Government of India accepts in principle the recommendation of 
the Small Newspapers Inquiry Committee about the advertisement 
policy. 

2 India receives Rs. 9 crore loan from United States of America for 
science education. 

— India signs a loan agreement with West Germany for supply of rail- 
way equipment. , _ _ 

4 President Zakir Husain visits drought stricken areas in Bihar. 

— Deputy prime Minister Morarji Desai presents prosthumous award of 
a gold medal to Homi Bbabha on behalf of the Mechanical Engineers 
Association. 

— A girls expedition conquers Jagin III peak. 

5 Five Indian soldiers of the UN Emergency Force killed at the Indian 
Ba.se Camp at Gaza by Israelis. 

6 Government employees of Kerala demonstrate before Secretariat to 
focus attention on the food crisis. 

7 India decides to look after UAR interests in US following diplomatic 
rupture between UAR and USA. 

— Andhra Government withdraws the retrenchment order on 12,000 
teachers. 

— 13 members of Parliament challenge Dr. Z^ir Husain’s election by 
filing a petition in Supreme Court. 

9 India presents a 4-point proposal to 'the Security Council for peace in 
West Asia. . • 

10 Indian troops under UNEF lauded by U Thant. 

— India and Malaysia sign an air pact. 

11 Himachal Pradesh Government abolishes surcharge on minerals. 

12 K. Raghunath, Second Secretary of Indian Embassy in Peking charg- 
ed bv China with spying and stripped of diplomatic status. P. Vijaya, 
the Third Secretary also expelled by Chinese Government. 

— A. M. Thomas appointed High Commissioner to Australia. 

— Opposition in Himachal Pradesh forms United Front. 

— Government of Kerala sets up Vigilance Units on rationing. 

13 India strips the Chinese Embassy’s First Secretary in Delhi of his 
diplomatic status. 

— Pak police official arrested in Delhi on suspicion of spying. 

— India elected to UN Council on S. W. Africa. 

— India loses Leeds Cricket Test by six wickets. 

14 Indian diplomats K. Raghunath and P. Vijaya maltreated at Pekina 

airport. . , , , " 

— India declares Third Secretary of Chinese Embassy in New Delhi 
persona-non-grata. 

— Government of India orders deportation of First Secretary; Chen-Lu- 
Chihj of Chinese Embassy, 
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14 President K, Kaunda of Zambia arrives on a four-day visit. 

15 Governor, Reserve Bank of India^ advises banks to curb advances. 

CBI raids eight Birla Textile mills on the allegation that the mills 

have evaded Central excise duty; 

Indian Cricket Team wins over Cambridge University Team by an 

innings and 40 runs in cricket match, pl^ed at Cambridge, England. 

— An Indian constable on duty near the Chinese Embassy slapped by an 

embassy official. . 

— Demonstrators before Chinese Embassy staned from inside. 

— Chinese diploma,t defies order of deportaiion. 

16 Surplus budget presented in Uttar Pradesh. 

— Ha,ryana scraps free school education. ... 

— About 25 armed Pakistanis intrude into Indian village in Garo Hills 
of Assam. 

17 Red Guards lay siege on Indian Embassy in Peking. 

— West Bengal Government announces cut in rice-ratiop; , 

18 President Kaunda of Zambia leaves India., 

20 , Peking lifts siege of Indian Embassy. . 

— India signs an agreement with Czechoslovakia, for supply 'of 2,000 

tractors. . _ r 

— Bihar Government makes study of English optional, 

22 Soviet Press delegation arrives in Madras. 

24 ' Expelled Chinese diplomat creates a scene at Palam airport. 

— India signs, an agreement with U.S.A. for the supply of 1.5 million 
tonnes of wheat and 50,000, tonnes of vegeta]ble oil, 

— All India Congress Committee approves scheme for abolition of privy 
purses and social control of bapks. 

— Jugal Kishore Birla, a leading industrialist and philanthropist, expires. 

25 ■ President Zakir Husain leaves for a State visit to Canada. 

— Indo-Pak war heroes receive Seva and Vishisht Seva medals from 
General Kumaramangalam. 

26 250 held in Bangalore for violating prohibitory orders. 

— , India loses tire second Cricket Test match at Lords against England. 

28 1,705 engineering staff retrenched in Andhra. 

— Mehdi Nawaz Jung, former Governor of Gujarat, dies. 

29 President visits India’s pavillion Expo 67 at Canada's World Fair. 

— Central Government forms panel on cow protection. 

JULY 


1 

2 

4 


'5 

.6 

.8 


President Zakir Husain opens a $ 10 million hard board plant at 
East Rivers, India’s first private enterprise investment in Canada, 
I.A.F. takes over air-dropping work in NEFA. 

A (threc-day seminar in Parliamentary privileges and their codification 
ends in New Delhi. ■ ■ , 

India authorised by US to proceed with the purchase of 2,20,000 
tonnes of wheat. . • , 

An estimated two lakh workers in about 200 engineering factories 
throughout West Bengal struck work for a day resulting in a loss 
of Rs. one crore of productive work. 

Tlie Central Industrial Tribunal concedes Air-India pilots’ demand 
for implementation of the Khosla Award. 

English made optional for High Schools in Uttar Pradesh. 

State ^ief Ministers’ and Agriculture Ministers’ Conference opens in 
New Delhi. . , , 

Prime Minister, Jndira Gandhi, visits forward areas in Ladakh. 
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8 State Chief .Ministers advocate a freeze on prices and wages in order 

■ to avoid frequent revision of dearness allowance to .Government 

employees. . . , ^ , , 

9 An all-party conference on the reorganisation of Assam concludes. 

— A 12-member Committee under the chairmanship of Asoka Mehta 
set up on Assam’s reorganisation. 

11 Central Government Employees throughout the country hold mass 
rallies and demonstrations against the recommendations of Gajendra- 
gadkar Commission on dearness allowance and Union Government’s 
decision to bring down the retirement age. 

12 72 rebels arrested in Naxajibari. 

— West Bengal Chief Minister proposes freeze on profits. 

— One-man Pay Commission set up for Punjab. 

13 Reserve Bank asks six States to clear their unauthorised overdrafts 
by March 31, 1967. 

14- D. R. Gadgil appointed Deputy Chairman of the Plaiming Commis- 
sion. 

— Japan formally agrees to extend $ 7 million in emergency food aid to 
India, 

15 Rao Bircndra Singh, Haiyana Chief Minister, reconstitutes his Cabinet 
by dropping three ministers including Chand Ram, Deputy Chief 
Minister. 

16 Madan Mohan Khurana appointed India’s first High Commissioner to 
Malawi, 

18 Army Units start operation against Naga hide-outs. 

— Madras Assembly passes resolution to rename Madras State as- 
TamUnadu. 

19 West Bengal Government takes over the management of the 87-year 
old British owned Calcutta Tramways Company. 

— A three-man Committee headed by M. S. Thacker appointed to inquire 
into the working of the industrial licensing system during the last ten 
years. 

— Censure bid against Himachal Pradesh Government fails. 

20 Sabir All Shah. Clerk of PaHstan High Comnussion, charged with 
spying, leaves India, 

— Three Mizo rebel groups go to China. 

— Excise duty on newspaper print abolished. 

— Indian products offered concession by United States of America. 

21 Demonstrators disturb Kerala Assembly proceedings. 

23 Chief Ministers agree on broadcast code. 

25 R. R. Noronha appointed chairman of committee to .enquire into the 
high level of expenses of the Life Insurance Corporation of India. 

— 18 Army men killed in clash with rebels in Mizo area. 

27 No confidence move in Uttar Pradesh fails. 

— India’s Naval Chief Vice-Admiral Chattefjee arrives in Moscow on a 

two-week visit ■ . • _ 

29 Madhya Pradesh Government headed by D. P. Mishra defeated. 

' 30 G, N. Singh sworn in as new Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, 

— Serninar on ‘Design for Living’ inaugurated at Madras. 

— Union Government sets up a 25-man panel to review Land Acquisi- 
tion Act. ’ 

31 Direct radio-telegraph line with Czechoslovakia established. 

AUGUST 

1 Government of India spends second protest note to, Israel char^g it 
with, deliberately inflicting casualties among Indian soldiers of the UN 
Emergency Force in -Gaga strip on June 5 and 6 . ' - ’ 
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West Bengal Government declares ‘Quit India Day’ as holiday. _ ^ 

2 Government of Punjab begins change over from English to Punjabi m 
official transaction’s. 

Walcott and Donze’s appeal dismissed by Ma.dras High Court. 

3 India buys 70,000 tonnes of rice from Singapore. 

4 Nagarjunasagar Dam inaugurated by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

— India, proposes to Pakistan joint exploration of concrete measures for 
restoration of normal relations between the two countries. 

— High-pawer panel set up by the Government of India to study reces- 
.sion problem. 

6 17,000 trucks in Punjab and Haryana go off the roads in response to 
a strike caU. . . _ . 

— Government of India sets up an Advisory Committee on Hindi. 

8 The Central Government, for the first time since independence;' suffers 
a token defea,t in Lok Sabha. 

9 Twenty-fifth anniversary of Quit India Movement celebrated. 

10 President’s order on Ex-Judge’s age held invalid by Calcutta High 
Court. - 

12 Aircraft technicians of Air India and the Indian Airlines go on 
strike. 

13 Agitation starts in Ka,shmir on alleged forced marriage 'of a girl to a 
member of another community. 

— World Union Conference in Pondicherry inaugurated. 

— More than 50 scientists and technologists receive cash awards. 

— Kerala students damage Palgfiat railway station and Head Post 
Office. 

— 70 persons injured in clashes between DMK and Congress workers 
in Madras. 

16 Aimaswami Bhagayatar, well-known exponent of Harikatha, dies. 

17 Mysore-Maharashtra-Andhra talks fail over the sharing of the 
Krishna-Godavari waters. 

18 India apd Pakistan reach accord on border movement ban. 

— Fifteen State Governments float new 12-year loans. 

19 , State Education Ministers’ Conference beings at New Delhi. 

— India, UAK and Yugoslavia begin a ten-day official level meeting ' at 
New Delhi to explore the;a,venues of trade and industrial cooperation. 

21 Narayana Guru memorial stamp released. ■ 

— 13 Mizo leaders captured. 

22 Bengal Ministers give up ‘Dhama’ plan following talks with Prime 
Minister. 

— Army called out in Ranchi to quell disturbances sparked off by 
clashes between anti-Urdu and pro-Urdu demonstrators. 

^ — Indian Banks set up Agriculture Finance Corporation. 

23 Mysore scraps dry law after 20 years. 

• — Comex II-: — cavalcade of 320 Coimnonwealth students arrives. 

— Committee on shipyard set up by the Ministry of Transport and 
Shipping. 

24 A five-member team to study steps for producing better films for 
children set up. 

27 ‘Soshit Dal’, a new political party, formed in Bihar. 

- — Thyagaraja bicentenary celebrations inaugurated- in Hyderabad. 

28 Kerala’s first big hydro-electric project — the Moozhiyar power station 
of the Sgbarigiri Project commissioned.' 

— The Mahajan Commission submits its report on the boundary dispute 
between Maharashtra, Mysore and Kerala. 
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29 ,St4c Trading 'Corporation secures !ordcr.'to.cx^rt:.wagons. to South 

>■ ! !'■ 'Korea..'' . . , ' 

31 Satyajit Ray, film director, receives the Magsaysay A\yard;; y- 
Bihar Governor accepts resignation of B. P. Mandat, ministry. ... 


SEPTEMDER 


1 

2 

, 3 
4 


„.7 


8 

■19 


State Law Ministers conclude' their two-day conference ' in Kew 
Delhi. 

India, and USA sign a bilateral cotton textile agreement. 

Dr. D. R. Gadgil resigns Rajya Sabha scat to take over os Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Comraissron, 

New members of tlie Planning Commission appointed. 

Kashmiri Pandits end 22-day agitation. - , - > . ■ , 

150 Mizo hostiles in Manipur area arfesicd. . .. ■ . ; : ■ 

99 teachers selected for awards.. 'i 

Five Jan'Sahgli MLAs revolt in Harytina. , 

Parallel ‘Shoshii Dal’ formed in Bihar. " 

India objects .to Pakistan Defence Day Celebrations. ;• 

M. C. Chagla', External Affairs Minister, resigns. 

; India, secures Rs. -28 million loan. from. iVest Gemmy for niodernis* 
irig' the railways. 

20 RajasAan.Ministers swarn.iri; r.i i.-:'; L' .' -- 

Government of. Hary'an'a'scraj^' old ’.age ipensioii scheme."’. ,• 

In'diah troops clash. with.Gfaih^'at'Nathii l^.'’ ' -X.'ji;;. , '-’y/, 

Prime Minister inaugurates a two-day round tabic ’ coherence of 

.scientists. _ . .■ ., iv;' 'ir 

Nanaksagar dam bursts in'U.P., flooding''40’districts,''rauu.ng,Ioss of 
life.and property. V v‘* .i’l 

' Eleven new Ministers, 'one of -the 'Cabihet ’rank.^d ilO Ministers- of 

S'ate, sworn in in Bihar. .....i vj,rjvD-r^'Jv-i>r 

Sikkim Ruler, Chogyal, -arrivcs-in.Ncw.-P'elhi'after -completmg South 
India'tour. ."'-t ’. .'V-ri I'.v'i rii:'.:! - — 

Naga rebels beat a,'mcdical,'officcr.to death,'- t. .oi 

Deputy Prinie Minister' Morarii D6s,ai'jhcets‘;Prime, 'Minister 'Wilson 
'in-Londdni i ’ - r ist."’. t-rt': ):/.J • 


■’9 1'-India'sends TV si^'als'to* japari'via'SateTlifc'.''/'' ''■'i'-’-i 
— Indian traders forced to quit Kenya; i .i i.ir- - '"i.’.-O ' n 


10 


11 

12 

'12 

-13 


US Defence Secretary McNamara announces the : decision ’ to ^permit 
.'llndia and Pakistan' to buy'sparc-parts 'on .a casc-byicase’basis'Tor-an 
rmlitary equipment. 

"More than 125 kflledjin.heavy, floods in:Uttar_Pradesh.v rrr.iA — 
67th session of Medical Council;of;India;begms_in'New.JCteM. 
Vice-President V. V. Giri.ina,ugurates All .India Backward Glasses 
Conference at Hyderabad. ..i.. . .. ..“i- - 

Deputy .Prime Minister Moraiji Desai arrives in Newi’TorL ’-' :. 
Nagaland Government chooses English .as 'medium, of mstruction.„_ 
Big cooperative farming' project in Andhra Pradesh 'ihaug^ted. 

Dr. B. C. Roy national, awards instituted., . , , ' ■ ; 

Vice-Chancellors’ Conference begins at New D,elhi. " J'.; " 

DA raise for Central Government .staff announced.;"' 

.Folloydng Indian"fetaliatibn 'Chines'e firing ’across Nathu' 'La.] stops. 
■ India calls for 'sectdrkiimm'anders’ meet. - • ' ' ■ 

‘An. agreement for the -supply of- One- 'million 'tonnes''- of-- i' American 
wheat 'and milo trader PD-'480 signed.'- 'ti-r,-'/-: Y> 

Deputy Prime -Minister Desaimnd^President- Johnson ’discuss. Iiido-US 
ties in Washington, l-.- r--. - 'i,': n- j.-.-cd 
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15 B. Raraakrishna Rao, Andhra -leader, , dies. 

^ ji)eleife'e‘^,Mjtfist^r''Si%^n:Mgli,^^^^ 'ForeignJ^istetl^ 

^ , _ U.K.rShpxys -concern ,over,,Ctiih^’s ‘.military Japerations 'pga'inst India. 
M^id^&s''"tjoveran!eit ^assiii'es'Hiiidi'' teachers -' of 'alternative ‘jobs; ' 

— B. N. Chakravarty sworn^in.aSj Governor! ^o^ Haryana'. ’ , 

16 An ordinance- to. .make th'e. penar provision of the-.Essential.'Cdrhmo- 
dities Act 19'5'fi'm6re!^strmgent and; its'eirforcenient -, more effective 

-’I .. promulgated..; ■’ . ’ ' - ■!-!' 

'■■“'18 “Bnihe Minister Iridir’a'Gandhi leaves for 'Ceylon ron'a .State:visit, 

,19^ ^liTagalan.d .Assembly cridcises Phizp„fpr seeking'Chinese:md. , . 

8,600 wofkers'bf 'Smdri^.feriilizer factpiy' go.'pn.stfike on bonus issue, 
; 21 ^ .A. C. Subba.Re.ddi;,'.^dhra, leader, diesi., ' ' ' " ■ ' ’ . ‘ 

! - ‘■prime ‘Ministers’’ of "Tndia''ahd Ceylon in a joint declaration urge wide 

ranging .regionaheconomic .coroperatipn. . 

' ''23 ■■ Agricultorar 'Prides -Corn'mission' rejrdr t released; v . 

,,, 24 .....Chief ;Minister..of-.,Fiji, Ratu. Kamisese. Kapaiwai. Tuimacilai Mara, 
.-^';’'.‘"'leavd^;:Deihi,;af,fef,'a^'ihfee-day;^ddwiU, Visit.' ■■. ‘ ‘ 

" 27 ' Chief 'Ministers’ , Conference! concludes in -New De&i. 

28. . New,;Unit;..qf Gujarat^Refineirytiri Kby,alt.gpes on stream.. ... 

; 29..^; ‘Calcutta. ^^"Court'helds^’tiie,!.^ Government policy on 

Gherad’' as ‘iUegaiand'ijuashes Government 'circulars. .... 

, . .30 .India’s territorial waterdimit extended from 6 to 12 nautical miles. 


OCTOBER 
1 




rr!:s 


.nt 


lOj'r, !!i;0f;v3 '.■I':..''.*, t ' . 

Indian troops fired.cat Gho..'I:a‘;,near;Nathu .Ln in ’rSikkim.. by the 
Chinese. 'iiv'noq:’ vidr:-.:;- ^ '• 

Uttar, Pradesh 'jbdiciaryi^epafated ftom ''executive. -. 

4th Annual Conference of therAll!-In.diaiFederation;pf';,Univ_ersity and 
College Tea'chers’f organisations inaugura,ted. ■, c. .' ; 

— India wins the East Zone Davis Cup final defeating Japan by 4 

matches to 1. . 

3 Third. All India .Ca,dasti;al , Survey Conference begins at Obty.' 

4 ^ Sixih’M(^dfa [V^ips'Cbnference'be^s ^ Sinda;’; ^ 

_-^-’-'Cohgress 'Minlstfym'^bipur'rerighs.''^ J'-p'j' o '; ''O'-'-'.' i -- 

'Bodies' of ‘Tawans -handed oyer^;to 'Ihdia’by'’China!;‘;' ‘^ ' '• 

, 5 14th aimual meeting of 'the;ihdianrCdunciF'’6f"Foreim?Trade at 
''■'^Bombay inaugurated.' •' . 

— JWhips C?iifercnce^ at Sinda concludes. ^ 

’i^'.-'/S-m'einber* Jharkhand'^^bhp 'parts- cdmpanV;;with; the' rming United 

•7 ^;Trime 'Minister TpdirajGan^hiTeaves'for/East.European .tour. 

- - S''‘''Pfime iSlinisfer Tndira ■'Gandhi cdiifers'^with Soviet Premier Kosygin 
in Moscow before leaving, for Poland. ■'J-'-''."'''- 
9 . Prime' l^inister“Indira;;GandM^^^^^ "" Prime. Slinisjer ' Josef 

■" C5i'ah3ae\vicz%greS"td'"cdntmue'-’Ihtefhafidnal Control ; Commission’s 
. ,;work in Vietaam.^ ^ 

■'^“•^"‘Madfas' Govermneht' staff 'gets-DA’-at 'Centrar.'Goverhmdnt rates. 

, Indo-Pak talks, on tele-communicationjinkh' begin ’.at, Kafajchi. 

10'- 2''''jawahs 'killed 'in Uri%y;'-Pak'"firmg;/ f "' ‘ • • % — 

. 11 .President, Tito ..and Prime' 'Minister'Tndifa'.'Gahdhi .discuss 'West Asia 

‘ "^-'■•‘-•ahd'Viet'H^? J;. ^ Z':.': 

.,,•“,.■■.'‘*■’^09 pipre displaced"persbhs’nrnye .from Aden. -.' a, 

‘ ^ President Zakir 'Husain lays fbnhdatioh 'of proposed lAF Academ'v 

in New Delhi. , , ■ T r,’ 4 .’ ^ 

12 .Dr. Rgni Manohar;]tohia,‘‘MR^^^^^ ' I','.";; ‘Z:-n 
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13 Indo-Pak talks on tele-communicatioa conclude at Karachi. 

_ General Cariappa and Swatantra leader C. C. Desai meet President ' 
Ayub of Pakistan in Rawalpindi. 

14 A two-day Conference of Presiding Officers of legislative Bodies 
begins in New Delhi. 

15 SSP and CPI Ministers in UP resign. 

D. C. Pavate sworn in as Governor of Punjab. 

n Indo-Thai talks on air flights fall through. 

India and Burma officials agree on joint panel to demarcate India- 

Burma border. 

19 Prof. C. V. Raman elucidates his new theory on concept of wave 
motion in respect of vision and dim light. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi holds talks with President Nasser m 

Cairo. 

— A five-member Indonesian Parliamentary delegation arrives m New 
Delhi. 

21 -President Zakir Husain promulgates an Ordinance empowering the 

Government to acquire 60 per cent of the sugar production at fixed 
prices under the Essential Commodities Act. 

— Ceylon Governor-General William Gopallawa arrives in Bombay. 

22 Morarji Desai, Deputy Prime Minister, arrives at Kathmandu on a 
three-day visit to Nepal. 

— Federation of Indian Cambers of Commerce & Industry committee 
meets in Pilani. 

— Device to differentiate T.B. BaciUi stains evolved by" scientists of 
Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute in Delhi. 

24 Manipur Legislative Assembly Speaker resigns. 

30 Indo-Pak Survey officials conference on demarcation of Assam- 
East Pakistan border concludes. 

31 Soviet award announced to Rafiq Ahmad, a 70-year old Indian 
revolutionary. 

NOVEMBER 

1 Commercial advertising on All India Radio inaugurated. 

— Telecommunication links between India and Pakistan resumed. 

2 A Commission of Inquiry appointed to inquire into the major. com- 
munal disturbances since August 1. 

— India elected member of the United Natrons Commission on Inter- 
national Trade. 

— S. S. Dhawan appointed High Commissioner for India in London. 

— India pledges Rs. 37.5 lakhs to UN Capital Development Fund. 

— Rebel Mizos fire at Aijal and set fire to college office in ■ Assam. - 

— Ministry of Education evolves a National Service scheme for 
University students. 

3 .King of Laos arrives in New Delhi on a 12-day State visit. 

— Indo-Bulgarian talks on cultural exchange agreement begin in New 
Delhi. 

— India’s second highest bridge across Rupnarayan river at Kolaghat 
opened for traffic. 

— Curfew imposed in Nowgong (Assam) following clashes between 
leftist food demonstrators and police. 

— Indian delegation headed by Jagjivan Ram. Food Minister, leaves to 
attend F.A.O. annual meeting at Rome. 

3 P. C. Ghosh, Food Minister of West Bengal, tenders his resignation 
to the Chief Minister. 

— B. K. Nehru appointed Governor of Assam. 

Bihar Governor advises Chief Minister to summon Assembly.- 
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4 10 Assembly members resign from the rrillng UF in W'est Bengal. 

~ Mabajan. Commissbn Repc*n on the Mnijarn^lnra-Mysorc-Kcrala 

border disputes released. _ , 

— National convention on English, held in Madra.s. urges retentson ol 
English as the medium of insiruction in higher education. 

5 Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, leaves for Moscow to attend the 50th 
anniversary eelebration.s of the Russian Rcvolmion. 

— Home Minister Chavan visits Andamans to study the socio-economic 

problems. , , , , „ 

6 Appointment of a comnuticc to review the v. orbing of Central Gov- 
ernment Hospitals in Delhi announced. 

— Cultur,tl pact with Bulgaria signed. 

— P. C Ghosh announces form.ntioa of a separate bloc in West Bengal 
Assembly. 

7 President Zabir Husain’s election held valid by Supreme Court. 

8 Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, returns from Moscow. 

— Inquiry against c.vministcrs of Orissn begtnr. 

9 Tliirty-foiir members of the Maharashtra Assembly belonging to 
Maharashtra Sampooma Samhi, arrested and later released. 

— Krishna Hulheesingh passes a\vay._ 

^ — Blmrtrya Kranli Dal, a new political party, founded. 

< — President’s powers to suspend the enforcement of fundantcntal 
rights during Emergency upheld ny the Supreme Court 

— Talks on trade begin between India and Sudan in New Delhi, 

— ^ India moves three-power rcsoUitron on West Asia in UN Security 
Council, 

— Governors’ conference bet'ins in New' Ddiii. 

— Former Prime Minister of British Guiana Dr. Cheddi J.agan arrives 
in New Dcliii to ptirticipate in the International Conference to .sup- 
port (he Arab World. 

— A higit power Committee to reviesv progres*. of aircraft industry .set 
up, 

11 Princes form “Concord of States". 

13 Lok Sabha adjourns in memory of Dr. Lohia and others. 

— Four New Deputy Ministers’ appointment in Central Government 
announced. 

— UNESCO .scmm.rr on instrumentation opened in Chandigarh. 

— India lauded by Yemen for aid. 

14 Haematology Congress bccins in New Delhi, 

— “Advent of Freedom” exhibition inaugurated at Teen Muni House 
in New Delhi. 

— C, K, Naidu. the great crickctccr, passes nway. 

— A four-day International Conference in support of the Amb peoples 
■ ends in New Delhi. 

— Delhi Metropolitan Council passes Cow Protection Bill. 

— I50th anniversary of Gorklta Rides celebrated at Dchradun. 

— • Bishamber Singh wins silver medal in World Freestyle Wrestling 
Championship in Delhi. 

15 Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, present.s, “Soviet I^nd” Nehru 
Awards. 

16 Farmers’ Convention begins in Delhi. 

— Sixteen Army personnel killed and 21 others injured near Gauhati, 
when an army truck collided with a petrol tanker. 

16 13 j^rsons killed in Sonepur stampede on the Gandak Bridge on 
Kartjk Purnim-a festival day, 

Indian winners of (he intcr-Press-Photo exhibition held at Moscow 
receive awards in New DcIiJt. . 
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; s -' ' f . ' ■ '.-1 

42 injured. .in /train, 'collisidn at Badali;StaUpn;r;f:r^' — 

' 18th Worl^ Vegetarian Congress' begins^ -in _ 

First Indian-made. sounding rocket, Robmi (RH:75), launched into 

space ■ ..c •''/5 , 

West German ’Chancellor, Dr. K. ,G, Kiesmger,- areives,;^p,n..a;twp-day 

■ State visit. \ .• t.~ 'j v, p, 'iT'/r-RR''' . ^ 

.The Governor of West Bengal -dismisses-the^IJnited Front rMmistry. 
headed by Ajoy Mulcherjee. _ _ 

. -Dr.-P. C. Ghosh sworn in as Chief -Minister .of-.Bengal.' j ,p, . ^ 
^Haryana State Assembly dissolved and Fresideht’s rule, -procla^ed. 
Master Tara Singh, the Sikh slider, -.passes away. -- 

Governor of Punjab accepts ihe-Cabinet’s resi^ation.' . ;j /; 

'Two Communist members of the’ Uttar Pradesb Ministry.-, submit 
resignations., : ; . . • ; ’’ 

Mob violence .in Calcutta refjorted. 'ii.Curfew -mposed/; ; 

Lachhman Singh Gill Ministry, sworn -in in Punjab.. - . , 

A two-day conference of tax exe’cutives mau^rated in New Delhi. 
12'Ministers .sworn in in Punjab.' -.-7 
' Spie'aker of* West Bengal Assenibly holds' the apppintinent -of the 
Ministry headed by P. C. Ghosh flleg^ and adjpu^ the. Legislative 

Assembly.- "T”’- ■ 

- West Bengal Legislative Assembly prorogued by fee Governor. 

- New Soufe Yemen Republic recogtused -by India, c 


DECEMBER 


1 The National Development. -Councfl 1 decides' to lakd lip The' Fourth 
Five Year Plan from. April 19’69.'i cu,z.oh\z': o) 'r'l-O. v c/i -i 
— Government of Pondicherry takes over -Karaikal '- ‘'power'}- supply 
concern. -ji /. -r- 


2 Fifth Indian Coopera,tive Congress inaugurated^in New DelliiJ^ . , 

— Resignations of two CPI ministers cbf Uttar-' Pfadefe’-^bcepfed.'; 

3 King of Laos arrives .dn'.a twelve^ayi State visiL} R- 

:6.u Speaker tof -Punjab Legisla'liye/:A'ssembly-iuph'oIdsilegaiity"‘'bf the 

Ministry headed by L, S. Gill. 

7 Nityan^d'Kanungo .swomRin^asiBihari Goveroo'fi -^2 — 

— Rao Birendra Singh, former Chief-' Minister^f Hafy^ali writ 
petition in the Punjab land:.Haryana?Iii^'''’^Gd'urt'-i-'_cha]leh^'g tlie 

, i-imposition, of PresidenL’goaile in iHaryana’in'-’'-'^-’-^ . — 

— The fourth All India Conference on Quality CohfrbT; organise by 
the Indian Standard Institute .begins'-itf'MadrasV^^ .uhi.sll .^1 .'.j — 

.0 Diamond, ^jubilee - celebrations a-iotiihe i-Itidiarn'Merchants' '^'Chamber 
inaugurated in Bombay. .irlLG 'C/I ai '■jbnf 

— Second national convention) against 'autoniati6n'b’'egins"in ilejy'Delhi. 

— Advisory .'Board for^HTafijan /welfare 'constitute'd.--;-'’’''^*;'’' ^'"9; I — 
r?..l!;='A'Abig! earthqualce./in' Weste'mcIndia'-wip'e's^ouf'.'I&yhahagarj^killinTj 

hundred people. .'I'lsG at Z) 

,12j: Two';Uttar Pradesh Ministers arrested in-T>eihi’'f6'r‘'aefymg'prohii3i- 
tary orders. .-.m. 

13 Two. Uttar Pradesh ministersiconvictedlb'y a'D’ellipMagistfSe and 
, -.■sentencedfTo .imprisonment dll Tisihg^of-fee'^Gourt.'"''^''" 

— English made. optionaldn MadhyaiPrhdesh^s'ch'bbls?'---' 

— • -High level ‘p'anel .for safety 'of Koyna''D'am'iset-upi. ' '''R' 

Chairman of Punjab Vidhan Parishad declafes'-'Giir'^Ministry in 
■ -Punjab_as 'valid. jot -- 

— - Ram Goolam, Prime Minister of MauntiuSj'-affives 'ih'New'Dclhi. 
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14 Kerala High Court asks Chief Minister Kamboodripad to appear in 
court on a contempt charge. 

17 Second National Book I^air inaugurated in New Delhi. 

— Nctaji Subhas Chandra IBoscX relics received in New Delhi. 

— Three-day scininaV on' Trade and Development begins in New Delhi. 

18 Civil disobedience movcnjcnt in 'Bengal led by former Chief Minister 
Ajoy Mukherjee begins. 

— Central Government stall Dearness Allowance increased, 

19 Kerala Government sets up panel to study ,tax structure. 

— President Zakir Husain inaugurates 20-day celebrations connected 
with installation of a marble statute of the gre.al religious leader 
Narayana Guru at Sivagiri (Kerala). 

20 Lok Sabha passc.s the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Bill. 

— Anti-Hindi agitation begins in Madras St.ate, 

26 Indo-Pakistan border police officials meet at Hussainiwala. 

— Sriniah Narayan sworn in as Governor of Gujarat. 

27 Pjesident Zakir Husain inaugurates annual conference of surgeons 
at Patiala. 

29 Pandit Onkamath Tltakur, a noted musician, passes away. 

— ^ 29th“annual Conference of the Indian Political Science Association 
begins at Dhanbad. , , : . 

30 An IndO'US agreement for purchase of -3.5 million tonnes of US 

wheat signed. ■ > 



Chapter XXX 
GENERAL LNFOR^UTlON 

WARRANT OF PRECEDENCE 

E President 

2. Vice-President 

3. Prime Minister 

4. Governors within their respective charges 

5. Ex-Pcesidents and ex-Govcmors-Gcneral 
5A. Deputy Prime Minister 

6. Lieutenant Governors within their respective charges 

7. Chief Justice of India 

. Speaker of the Lok Sabha , 

8. Cabinet Ministers of the Union 

9. Holders of Bharat Ratna decoration _ , j- 

10. Ambassadors Extraordinary and Plcnipotentiaiy accredited to India. 

High Commissioners of Commonwealth countries in India . . _ 

11. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 17 guns and above within their States 

12. Governors outside their respective charges. 

13. Lieutenant Governors outside their respective charges 

14. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 17 guns and above outside their States 

15. Chief Ministers of States 

16. Ministers of State of the Union 
Members of the Planning Commission 
Deputy Chairman, Rajya Sabha. 

Deputy Speaker, Lok Sabha 

Judges of the Supreme Court 

17. RulersoflndionStateswithasaluteoflSgunsorlSguns' 

18. Envoys Extraordinarj' and Ministers Plenipotentiary' accredited to India 

19. Cabinet Secretary 

•Visiting Class I Ambassadors of India 

Foreign Ambassadors visiting India . , ^ . . r 

•Visiting Class I High Commissioners of India and High Commissioners of other 
Commonwealth countries visiting India 
Attorney-General 

20. CniefsofStaffhaldingtherankoffullGeneralorequis'alentranx 

21. Chief Justices of High Courts 
Chairmen of Legislative Councils in States 

Sptakersof Legistative AssembliesinStates . . . . 

Chief Commissioners of Union Territories having Councils of Ministers, within 
their respective charges 

22. Cabinet Ministers in States 
Deputy Ministers of the Union 

Comptroller and Auditor-General ... . . . 

Chief Ministers of Union Territories within their respective Territories. 

23. Chiefs of Staff holding the rank of Lieutenant-General or equivalent rank, 

24. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 1 1 guns or 9 guns 

25. Chairman, Union Public Service Commission 
Chief Election Commissioner 

Ministers of State in States 

Speakers of Legislative Assemblies in Union Terriotories within their respective 
Territories 

Ministers of Union Territories within their respective Territories 
Deputy Chairmen and Deputy Speakers of State Legislatures 
Puisne Judges of High Courts 

26. Deputy Ministers in States 

• Cnief Commissioners of Union Territories not having Councils of Ministers within 
their respective charges 

Deputy Speakers of Legislative -Assemblies in Union Territories within their res- 
pective Territsries 

27. Members of Pariiament 

28. Offieers of the rank of f^ull General or equivalent rank 
Secretary to the President 

Secretaries to the Government of India 

•Whether a Visiting Class I Ambassador or Class I High Commissioner of India 
should be placed in Article 19 or Article 28 will be decided by the Ministry of 
External .Affairs having regard to the seniority of the particular person. 
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Secretary to the Prime Minister, 

♦Visiting Class I and Class II Ambassadors and High i^mmissioners of India 

Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled' Tribes 

OfBciating Chief of Staff holding the rank of Major-General or equivalent rank 

Chairman of the Railway Board 

Financial Commissioner for Railways 

Solicitor-General 

Members of the Railway Board 

Chief Commissioners of Union Territories having Councils of Ministers, outside 
their respective charges 
Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities 

29. OfiBcers of the rank of Lieutenant-General or equivalent rank 
Chief Ministers of Union Territories outside their respective Territories 

30, Additional Secretaries to the Government of India 
Chairman, Tariff Commission 

Chairman, Central Water and Power Commission' 

Vice-Chairman of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
Financial Adviser, Ministry of Finance (Defence) 

P.S.Os. of the Armed Forces of the rank of Major-General or equivalent rank 
Visiting Class III Ambassadors and High Commissipneis of India 
" Political OflScar in Sikkim 
Director. Intelligence Bureau 

Speakers of Legislative Assemblies in Union Territories outside their respective 
Territories 

Ministers of Union Territories outside their respective Territories 
Charge d’ Affaires and acting High Commissioners a pied and ad interim 
Chief Secretaries to State Governments 
M Chairmen of the Public Service Commissions of States 
Financial Commissioners 

Members of the Union Public Service Commission 
Flag Officer Commanding, Indian Fleet; Members of a Board of Revenue 
Deputy Speakers of Legislative Assemblies in Union Territories outside their res- 
pective Territories 

U. Director-General, Health Services 
General Managers of Railways 
Establishment Officer to the Government of India 

Joint Secretaries to the Government of India (including Joint Secretary'to the 
Cabinet) > 

Joint Secretary to the Prime Minister • ' 

Visiting Class IV Ambassadors and High Commissioners of India 
Officers of the rank of Major-General or equivalent rank 
Surveyor-General 

Members of the Tariff Comttussion ' 

InspiCtors-Gcneral of Police in States; Commissioners of Divisions 
Director-General of Civil Aviation 
Director-General of Supplies and Disposals 
Director-General of Ordnance Factories 
Indian TStavy Commodores-in-Charge, "Naval Ports or Areas 
Comminders of Indian Air Force Commands of the rank of Air Commodo ■ 
P.S.Os. of Naval and Air Headquarters of the ranks of Commodore and Air Com- 
modore 

Chief Commissioners of Union Territories not having Council of Ministers, 
outside their respective charges 
Director-General, All India Radio 
Military Secretary to the President ‘ 

Deputy Comptroller and Auditor-General 
Members, Posts and Telegraphs Board 

Visiting Ministers Plenipotentiary of India and foreign Ministers Plenipotentiary 
, veiling India 

Ministers of Foreign and Commonwealth Missions other than Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary 

REPUBLIC DAY AWARDS 
BHARAT RATNA 

Tlie awa-d is made for exceptional work for the advancement of art, literature and 
SCI mse and in recognition of oublic service of the highest order. 

The decoration is in the form of.a peepal leaf, about S-S cm. long, 4-7 cm, wide and 
3 • I mm. thick. It is of toned bronze. On its obverse is embossed a replica of tbe Sun, of 

♦Whether a Visiting Class I Ambassador or Class I High Commissioner of India 
should be placed in Article 19 or Article 28 svill be decided by the. Ministry 
of External Affairs having regard to the seniority of the particular person. 
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1 -6 cm. in diameter, below which the words "Bharat Ratna’; ar^mbossed in Hindi. On 
the reverse are the State Emblem and the motto also iii Hirldi. '' 'TncTEmblcin, meSun and 
the rim arcof platinum/ ' The'ihkcripticns'arc irt burnished brohze; ' ' - - V 
Recipients of the Asvard bn •J.tnna'ty' 26,1?68; 'iiO 

!rv;.- vr>: 1’ VlSHUSHANi O 

The award is made for exceptional and distinguished 'scMcc'-'in any -field, ^including 

serviee rendered by Government servants. . . ‘ 

The decoration is circular in design, with a geometrical pattern super-rmposed on the 
circle. The diameter of the circular position' is=4 -4 cm. and the'thickness about 6 mm. 
On the obverse, there is a lotus flower embossed on jhc circuI.aysPace.Thc word ‘‘Padma’ is’ 
embossed in Hindi above and the word "Vibhushan" bclotv the lotus flowen On the reverse 
are the State Emblem and the motto in Hindi! -It is..of loiicd bronze. ' The inscripticn 
“Padma Vibhushan”- on the obverse, the geometrical pattern on" either side and the border 
around the periphery arc in burnished bronzer- Ali'embossing on cither side ofthe dccora- 
. tion is in white gold. ' y'-., ',,'V 

Recipients of the Award on January 26, 1968 

1. Kirpal'Singh, formerly- Chairman^' Railway Board, .'Ministry 'bf Railways, 
Government of India, New Delhi 7 V, 

. Kuthur Vaidyanatha Kalyaha • Sondaram," formerly^-Chief EIcctioh Commis- 
sioner, Government' of India, "New-Delhi ’'"7 *7 ... , ' 

Madhav Shrihari Ancy, formerly Govemorof Bihar ' ''7’- ‘ ^ 

Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis, Honorary Statistical Adviser to the Cabinet, 


2 . 


3. 

4. 




5. 


'New- Delhi 




2 . 

3. 


Subrahmanyan Chandrasekhar, Astrophysicist. ^Laboratory for Astrophysics 
and Space’.Ressarch, Chicago,' U.S.'Af '■ ‘ 7; 

: • "J j.' iH '» -i;-" ' ' -;(D 

PADMA- BHUSliAN J. c; .ti ;e-.0 

The award is made for distingnished service of a'high’’ order iii any fiel<3",inyuding service 
rendered by Government servants. ^ ■,-i' ; .'TT -■ 

It has the same design as, the VPadrna' yibhushah’(; oh ils,bbsvcrsc"the>-ofd.“Padma'* 
appears above arid the -n'brd/'Bh'ushdn” below the lotus 'floWe'r.'. .The Jnscriptibri "Padma 
Bhushari'” on the obversetthc geometrical pattern bn' Cither side arid the hordef around the 
periphery arc in burnished bronze. All cmbossing.on either side of-thc decoration is in 
standard gold. ..S' - ' 

Recipients of the Award on January 26, 1968. 

1 . Benjamin Peary Pal, Director-GcncraJ.Tridian CorineiloTAgricultunuRcscarch, 

'"New Delhi--’- A 

BismillahKhan,Musician, Uttar Pradesh , 

Brahm Prakash, . Director, .MctaIIur^7<^ro’upi Bbabba , '-Atomic- Research, 
Centre, 'Bombay ; 7' 7 .'rv' /•'' i v"'- .'nA 

4. 'Calyampudr Radhakrishna RaoJ Directo'r,'SchDol ofTraining,' Indian Statistical 

Institute, Calcutta ."1^ 

5. Gopalan Narasimhan, Journalist, Madras, J:, 7 y. , '7 ''.‘,’.'.',7’.''/; 

6. Gdvinda'lturup Sankara Kunip,'Malay’alam Poet, Keraia'^7 y '." , 

7. GujarMal Modi, Industrialist, UttarPradesh', ;!;. 1' .'i'-.'k’.''.’. ‘.-A 

8. Jyotish Chandra Ray, Emeritus'Seicntist,' ' jridia'n’ Ihs'titiitc'.bf.'Exririmenfal 

Medicine, Calcutta,,,... .. -..A-'v .',‘7 'A' .‘'7 -7'. 7'.- 7-'; 7* 

9. Kotha Sivarairi KararitH,Noy'clisi, DraTuafist’and Actor, Mysore..! '4 
lO; ''MainbiIlika!athil;GorTnd.yKuniar'M,(m'on, Dircct6ri,Tafa:irisu'tute of Funda- 

' "menfalRckarch, Bombay ‘ ' '' " 

,11. .Mamidipudi Venkatarangayya, Teacher, .Andhra Pradesh, -7' 

■'12. -ManchalckattriValasu Palanivclappa' Gouhder. 'Periaswarriy Thoi 
Writer, Madras 7-' " ' t'- -' > - . n 

13. Mansukhlal Atmaram Master, Member, National Shipping' Board,- Bombay 

14. Manukonda Chalapathi Rao, Journalist, New Delhi ‘7 

15. Mariadas Ruthnaswamy, Educationist, Madras 1 ' .7 

, 16. Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, Social Worker, Madras '■ 7 

17. ' - Muriigappa Channaveerappa Modi, Eye Surgeon; Mysore ‘ ‘ ’ * 

- 18. Prabhu lal Bhatnagar, Head of the Department of Mathematics, Institute of 
Science, Bangalore' • i x, 

19. Radhanafh Rath, Journalist, Orissa - ’ 

20. Raghupati Sahai ‘Firaq’.Urdu Writer,’ Uttar Pradesh 

•21. Lt. Gen. Sam Honnusji Framji Jamshedji Manekshaw, General CfiBccr Com- 
. mandxng-iii-Chief, JEastem Command ^ 

Sarda Prasad Varma, formerly Director, IntelUgence Bureau, New Delhi 

23. ..Shamp^d Rupshankar Vasavada, Trade Union Leader, Guiarat ' • ■ 

24. Shnpad Damodar Satvvalekar, Sanskrit Scholar, Gujarat • ' 

•' GuPta, formerly Director, Indian Institute of Technology, 

26. 'Vishnu Sakhar^ Khandekar; Marathi Writer, Maharashtra ' 


Th'dora'n, Tamil 
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27." VishTO Bandhu, S.inskrit Scholar, Punjab • ’ ■ • " 

; • ^S.' - Waraan Bapuji Metre, Director, Doard'of Oil Inilia Ijtd., Ktw Delhi - ’ ‘ 

PADMAjSlIRI . •> >, •/ . ‘ " ’ 

The award is mvde for disiinsnish:>l sjtviKs.in any Held, including service rendered by 

Government servants. ■' 

,The n.am; of the decoration is embossed in Hindi witlrthe word * Padma above and 
the word “Shri” below the lotus flotver on the obverse. The inscription "Padm.i Shri** - 
■ on the Obverse, the geometriciil pattern oh cither side and the border around the periphery 
arc’ in biirni-shcd bronze. AU embossing on either, side of. the decoration fs fn stainfess 
6tcel.' ‘ ‘ 

Rcdpicnls of the Awartl on January 26, 1963 : - • . , , . . . . 

1. . Abhin Chandra Rao, Social Worker, Orissa 

2. AkhtariBaiFaimbadifnegumAkhtar), Musician, Uttar Pradesh . 

3. Akhiar bfohiuddin, Kaslimiri Writer, J;imm« and Kashmir 

4. Akkineni Nage,swafa Rao, Film Artiste, Andhra rmdc.sh 

5. Amir Nath Gupi.i, Social Worker, Delhi , 

6. Ayodhya Pnisad, Mridang Player, Uttar Pradesh 

7. Balasaheb Amgonda Patil, Journalist ah<l Social Reformer, Maharashtra 
.8. . Calambur Sivammamurli, Director, National Museum, New Delhi ' ' 

' 9. ’ Bhaurao Krishnatao alia! Dailasctheb G.iikwad, Social Worker, Maharashtra ; 
,, 10' D.utetreya Ramachandm Bendre, Kannada Poet, Mysore . 

,11.' Devachand Chhagantat Shah, Social Worker, Maharashtra • 

12. Devi Xal Samar, Musician and D.incer, Rajasthan 

13. Donthy Namnnppa Krlshnalth Setty, Social Worltcr, Mysore . . 

' "14. 'Smt.'Du^a Khoie, Flint Actress, Maharashtra 

.15, G. Narasimhan, Social Worker; Madras 

16. Qovind Pandurang Ktne. Ofiieer bn Special Duty, Department of Industrial 

Development, Government of India, New Delhi 

17. Jaikhhan Dahyabhii Panehal, Musician, Mahartshtm » 

18. Jehmgir Shiou-ji Bhevvnagtry, formerly Chief Adviser (Films), Government 

of India. New D:ihi 

19. ILarold, Joseph Offieeron Special Duty (Music), Ministry of Defence, Govern- 

ment of Indin, New Delhi',' r’ 

20. Kedar Ghosh, Joum-alist, West Benc.al . . » . . - - 

■ :21. ■ Krishna Swarup Mutlick, formerly Deputy Dircctof-GcntraJ, All India Radio, , 
New Delhi. , . - ■; 

..22.' ’Likshmm Dev, Chairman, Uttar Pradesh Electricity Board, Lucknow. . . 

23. Mm Sinb'Mahobai Sinh Rnna,' Senior Architect, Ccntnl Public Works' 

■ • Department, New Delhi' ■' ' 

24. Manibhai Bhimbai”Desai,' Soeial' Worker, .Maharashtra 

• 25. .IMantosh Sondhi, Gineral M.an3gcr,,Hc,a\y' 'Vehicle;’ Factoo’.Aviidi', ^ - 

26. Murlidha'rR.amchandra Achrehar, Artist, Mahansbtr.t 

27. Nandaniuri Taraka Rama Rao, Film Artiste; AtidhtU Ptadesh ' ; ■ , . ’ 

28. Narinder Nath Mohan. Industrialist, Himachal Pradesh . ' ' 

29. Narendcr Sin.gh Dev, Agriculturist, M.adhy.a Pradesh 1 

30. Nikhil Banerjcc, Musician, West Bengal ... ' 

31. Raja Ramana, Director, Physics Group, Bhabha' Atomic iRtswreh Contre, 
Bombay 

32. Smt. Sha’ini Moghe, Social AVOrkcr.’Nladilyn Pradesh 

.33.^ Sambhu Nath ■Mukherjee, Social„Workcr. West Bengal- : 

. ■ .T4.';;Shatnrao-Sakharamrao'Kadam„;CO‘Openitor,'Mabanishthi - ' , - ; - 

' 35.' "Shankar Singh Uughuvanshi, Musician; Mahaf.ashtra ■ 

, • . 36. ,, Smt. Sharan Rani B.ackliw.al,. Musician.. NcwrOelhi ■, - . ■. rj , 

" 37.' 'Siricazhi:Ramaswamy,Iyer;Balasub'n»l)many.am, ATcbatbiosist,, Madras • '• 

38. Sis Rani Ola,' Social 'Workfcf, 'Rajasthan • ’ •!,. ,, 

39. Smt. Sudha Venkatasiva Reddy, Social Worker, Mj’sofc o , 

40. Sudheer Sojwal, Deputy Director (Designs), SVeavers' Service Centre, All India 
Handloom Board, Bombay,* -''e .'.','5!; i.*,! 

41. Rajkumari Sumitra Devi,' Social Worker, Hatyana . , , . , 

‘42. 'Sunil Dott; Filrri Acto'r.'^Mnharashtrfi ,T 

43. Kr. Vaijay.antimal.a, Film Actrcss..Mahafa.shtra,' - ", J V - ' 

.■ r. 514. * 'Kt. Vamini Krishnamurti,''Danccr, Madras'-- , 

‘ ’'"GAlXANTRY awards' 

PARAM viR CHAKRA'.'* •- 

The highest decoration for valour is the Pdrara Vir Chakra wliidi is .aurirded for the 
most conspicuous bravery or some daring or prc-ertlincnt,,act oF'.V.'Uour ;oV, self-s.acrificc 
an the presence of the enemy, whether on land, at .sea' or inrihe air.’ ' ; ..'ll , .. — 

"This decoration is made of bronze and ’is' circular in sliape. It has, bn the obverse, 
d'our replicas of “Indra’s Vaira" embossed round the State Emblem in the centre. On 
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the reverse, the words "Param Vir Chakra" are embossed both in Hindi and English, 
with ,),5 left breast with a pliin purple-coloured riband, about 

3 -2 cm. in width. . , 

Recipients of the Award on January 26, 1968. None. 

MAHA VIR CHAKRA 

The Maha Vir Chakra is the second highest decoration and is awarded for acts of 
conspicuous gaUantrj' in the presence of the enemy, whether on land, at sea or in the air. 

It is made of standard silver and is circular m shape. Embossed on the obtcr'c 
is a five pointed heraldic star svith a domed centre-piece bearing the gilded State tmoicm 
in the centre. Tlie words “Malta Vir Ciiakra" arc embossed both in Hindi and English on 
thercversewith two lotus flowers in the middle. , . , , 

The dccomtion is worn on the left breast with a half-white and half-orange noana, 
about 3 -2 cm. in width, the orange being nearer llic left shoulder. 

Recipients of the Award in 1967-68 ; 

1. Lt. Col. Rai Singh 

2. Major Har Bhajan Singh 


VIR CHAKRA 

The Vir Chakra is third in the order of a'vards given for acts of gallantry In the 
presence of the enemy, whether on land, at sea or in the air. 

The decoration is made of standard silver and is circular in shape. Embossed on the 
obverse is a five-pointed heraldic star which has an Asboka Chakra in the centre. NVithin 
this Chakra is a domed centrepiece bearing the gilded State Emblem. On the reverse, 
the wotds "Vir Chakra” arc embossed, both in Hindi and English, with two lotus flowers in 
the middle. 

The Chakra is worn on the left breast with a half-blue and half-orange riband, about 
■ 3 -2 cm. in width, the orange being nearer the left shoulder. 

Recipients of the award in 1967-68 : 

1 . Capt. Prithi Singh Dagar 

2. Hav. Lakhmi Chand 

3. Sep. Gokal Singh 


ASHOKA CHAKRA 

This medal is aivardcd for the most conspicuous bravery or some daring or prominent 
I act of talour or self-sacrifice on land, at sea or in the air. 

The Chakra is made of gilt gold and is circular in shape. Embossed on the obverse 
Is a replica aC Ashoka Chakra surrounded by a lotus wreath. Along the edge is a pattern 
of lotus leaves, flowers and buds. On the reverse, the words “ Ashoka Chakra” are emboss- 
ed, in both Hindi and English, with lotus flowers in the intervening space. 

The Chakra is worn on the left breast with a green-coloured silk riband, about 
3 -2 cm. in width, and divided into two equal segments by an orange vertical line. 

Recipients of the Award in 1967-68 : 

1. Hulcum Singh 

2. Lakhan Singh 

3. Govind Singh 

4. Takhat Singh (P) 

5. Dhanpat Singh 

KIRTI CHAKRA 

_ This decoration is awarded for conspicuous gallantrjv It is made of standard silver 
Md IS circular in shape. The obverse and the reverse are exactly the same as in the Ashoka 
Chakra. 

• The Chakra is worn on the left breast with a Breen-coloured silk riband, about 3 -2 
cm. in width and divided into three equal segments by two orange vertical lines. 

Recipients of the Award in 1967-68 ; 

Bishal Singh 


SHAURYA CHAKRA 

r-i, decoration is awmded for an act of gallantrj'. It Is exactly like the Ashoka 
Chakra, except that it is made of bronze. 

• breast with a green-coloured silk riband, about 3'2 cm. 

in wid^ divided into four equal segments by three orange vertical lines. 

Recipients of the Award in 1 967-68 ; 

1. Major Ashok Anand 

2. Capt. Narendra Nath Sharma Ncog 

3. Nb-Sub. Bahudhan Gurung (P) 

4. ^Nfa-Sub. Dan Bahadur Gurung 

(P) Posthun’ous. 
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5. Capt. Diwan Chand 

6. Sub. Mohan Lai Sharma 

7. Sub. Amar Dahadur Rana 

8. Hav. Scwa Sinph 

9. L. Hav. Piara Singh (P) 

10. Nk. Arbindra Home Choudhury 

11. Rfn. Harka B.ihaclur Damai 

12. Rfn. Bir B.ihadur Gurung 

13. Sep. Surjit Singh (P) 

14. Oambhir Singh 

15. Hnri Singh 


PARAM VISHISHT SEVA MEDAL 

The Visliisht Seva (Distinguished Service) Medal is .awarded to personnel of all the 
three Services in recognition of di.stinguishcd service of the “most c-xccptional", an ‘’c.tccp* 
tional” and “high" order respectively. 

Param Vishlsht Seva Medal is made of gold. Ati Vishisht Seva Medal of sl.andard silver 
and Vishisht Seva Medal of bronze, all circular in shape and 35 mm. in diameter. Each 
medal has on its obverse a five-pointed star and on its reverse the Lion Capital. Its ribbon 
is golden, with one dark -blue stripe down the centre for Riram Vishisht Seva Medal, two 
dark-blue stripes dividing it into three equal parts for Ati Vishisht Seva Medal, and three 
dark-blue stripes dividing it into four equal parts for Vishisht Seva Medal. 

Rccipicnls of the Award in I967-6S ; 

1. Maj. Gen. S. M. Basu 

2. Lt. Gen. T. R. Pahsva (Retd.) 

3. Lt. Gen. A. K. Dev (Retd.) 

4. Maj. Gen. S. P. Vohra (Retd.) 


ATI VISHISHT,.SEVA1MEDAL 

1. Brig, (now Maj. Gen.) R. Z. Kabraji 

2. Brig. Shcodan Singh 

3. Brig. Narindra Nath Chopra 

4. Brig. W. S. Ahluw-alia 

5. Brig. Naranjan Singh 

6. Col. A. N. Kadkol 

7. U. Cot. Nardip Singii 

8. Lt. Col. Baloram Mukerjee 

9. Lt C^I. Ram Prakash Gautam 


VISHISHT SEVA MEDAL 

1. Lt. Ckjl. (A/Brig.) F. L Frccmcntle 

2. Lt. (Tol. (A/Brig.) E. A. Rammohan 

3. Lt. Cal. (A/Brig.) J.tswant Singh 

4. Lt. Col. Shinoga Rangannanavara Ganeshiya 

5. Lt. {2oI. Farhat Bhatty 

6. Lt, Col. Jaswant Singh Bhullar 

7. Lt. <3ol. Jit Singh Gill 

8. Lt, Col, Rumi Homi Mislri 

9. Lt. Col. Mathew Tliomas 

10. Lt, <2ol. Avtar Singh 

11. Major P. K. Lakshmanan 

12. Capt. Kasturi Sharma 

13. Capt. Amitava Mookerjee 

14. Jc. Ris. Kundan Singh 

15. Dfr. Lashknr Singh 

16. L/Nk. Hawa Singh 

17. Col. Edward D’sa 

18. Major Bakshi Krishan Nath Chibber 

19. Major Nurani Harikara Iyer Narayan 

20. Capt, P, M. Mehta 

21. Sub. Mahesh Chand 

22. Sub. Mohideen Sliarrif 

There arc three other award? for meritorious service. They arc Sena Medal, Vayy 
Sena Medal and Nau Sena Medal. 


(P) Posthumaus 
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Viuu I'U ^ * • 

JEEVAN RAIISHA AWARDS 


The medal is awarded for meritorious acts or a.scritSjOf acts'o^a humMC nature dis- 
played in saving the life from drowning, fire and rescue operations in’mines, etc. 

Sarvottam Jeevan Rafeha Padak— The medal Js, awarded, Tor 'epmpicuous courage 
under circumstances of very great danger to.thc life of the rescucr.-i '-i,-, . “ .01 

Uttam Jeevan Raksha Padak — ^The medai'is awarded ' for courage" and promptitude 
under circumstances of great danger to the life of the rescuer,'-. . „ ' .c/ .c-.Z > 

Jeevan Raksha Padak — The medal is awarded for courage V.^d^ promptitude in 
saving life under circumstances of grave bodily injury to the rescuer. 

The above awards,. \verC; formerly ;laio\vn ' as .'jeewan Raksha Padak, CLASS I, 
CLASS II and CLASS “ill ' ‘ ' 

'.d5 '■'! Recipients of the’-AWards in i967'’: i^Ncris'. ‘ '' 




notJdrwd''’jrl^-;lVroIu'^ -A rAWAlbScTO, SCHOLAR rr. r:'- 

c.-r .kCkrfificatWof-Hohoim.'^^ mbnctaiy.^nt'of.R's.' J,‘560 per. annimilare"^ awarded 

'-'to ernineni" Sanskrit Peisianipd.'Arabwscholarsl.’ ', ;Ai ii - ''u" ‘,.0 ." lA vl i 

Recipientsof^the Awards in 1967 ; ’ ; .'ft-'r r-. t.i t i ;o ".in't.JO 


Sanskrit 


• . I':; A'AO 

1. Rewashankar Becharbhai Trivedi vV,'' 'Iv'! ''•] 

2. Siddheshwar Varma ( i Ss-j) a:.'!.-;. . i .ti I-, 

Tirukalikundram Vedachala Ramachandra Dikshifar 


4, Ropicherla Bfiattart’arihasaratliy.Bhattacharjo 


5. 

6 . 


Arabic ; 
Persian ; 


Prativadi Bhayankaram Annangaracbarya 

Naravan Chandra Smn'fhirttiS* •• (.-risy .i.i,; . '• C" 

tiy ... r:r j''U'i 

i 'lo.'.'.: I 


Narayan Chandra Smrititirtlia 
Said Ahmad Akbarabadi 
Syed Shah M. Ataur Rahman 


■: ricrvU 
ilA y 'v 


.',.1 

{hT 


V. 

m/.iiJs'D '! 


-'i-n 

77 './ ' loD 

!,'/ .lr.:D 3J 
iCi .!tO ,;J 
.-.rn ;.-o 'j 




.1 

.f 

.1 

.1 


The Arjuna Awards for the ‘'Sportsmen of the Year” are made on the basis of 
outstanding contribution made to enhance the gloo’ofthe'^gdihd’SunDg'lhe)^. -j 
Recipients of the Award on July 20,7[sl67’'A'.'A vA'i“ 7)' J 'r 



: .iJ 

■h -T .ioO .;J 


1. Pravin Kumar 

2. Bhim Singh 

3. Suresh Goel 
4i Khushi Ram 

5. Ajit Wadeksr 

6. Peter Thangaraj 

7. R. K. Pitamber 

8. Jagjit Singh 

9. Harbindcr Singh 

10. Mahindcr Lai 

11. PremjetLal 

1 2. Arun Kumar Shaw 

13. Frouk Khodaiji 

,14. Savaiimuthu Jhon Gabriel 
15. Muk'ntiar Singh 


'l'‘'.u(Athletids)3"r- -‘J .r 

2. ,CAthieticsV;7‘4 ’.'O '.-.J ' 

3. (Badminton) 5 .ii 

4. (Basketball -• -h r' .tJ -Oi 

5. (Cric^ctx,;;-'.-^: '-■'As *- 

6. (Poolbilii-OJ!, 7; 

7. (Golf)7r 7 r.7'.: 'oi'. /l '.' ! 

8 (Hcckej;)-'..";: rf.C .i: 

9. (Hockey) 77", .-7.r ’v4 7- 

-y tO.j (Hcckey) -■ jAc-.-'A', ’.T,; 

.'i'.' JR (Lawn. Tennis):' .v3'; i'?;.;’ ' ! 

12. (Swimininy' •'"'■'7 

13. (JahletAaiAv/C'. ■.'■-"A 

:r,.'c.l. 4 /r (Weightlifting) 77 '.’ c’l- l '.'..'." 

15. (Wre'stling) ■ - l.'U'.i .s-./c; 
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FOREIGN Din-OMATIC REPRESENTATrVT-S IN INDIA 


(AsonAprlII,196S) 


■Courtiry 

,\omr 

Dcs'iynallon 

Afghanistan 

H.E. Mr. Ataolkah Nasscr-7ia 

Amha'sador 

Algeria 

H.E. .Mr. All Laklid iri 

Amb.'.s'..;do' 

.Argentina 

H.E. Mr. Adolfo A. Bollini 

Amb-assador 

Austria 

H.E Dr. Mrs. Johanna Nestor 

Ambassador 

Belgium 

H.E. Mr. Jean Lerory 

Ambassador 

Brazil 

H.E Mr. Renato F. Maia 
Dc Mendonca 

Amb.asrador 

fflulgaria 

H.E Mr. Christo Dimitrov 

. AmNassador ’ 

Burma 

H.E.U Hla Maw 

Ambassador 

■Cambodia 

H.E Mr. Nong Kimny 

Ambassador 

•Chile 

H.E. Mr. Julio Barrencchea P. 

Ambassador 

■China 

Mr. Qicn Chao-Vnan 

.Qiargtd' 

Affaires 

Colombia 

Mr. Jose Vincentti-Irragoii 

Charge <F • 
Affaires 

Congo (Dtmoera- 
tic Republic) 

H.E Brig. Gen. Leonard 
Mulamba 

Ambassador 

■Cuba 

Mr. J. Eloy Valdes 

Charge d* 
Aff.iir.-s : 

■Czechoslorakia 

H.E. Richard Dvorak 

Ambassador 

Denmark 

H.E. Mr. H.A. Dicring 

Ambassador 

Ethiopia 

H.E. Mr. Assefa Gabre 
Mariam 

Ambassador 

Finland 

H.E. Mr. Asko Ivalo 

- Ambas-sador 

France 

H.E. Mr. Jean Dariden 

'.■Ambassador 

-Germany, Federal 

1 

H.E. Baron Dictrichvon ’ 

■'-Ambassador 

Republic of 

Mirbach 


-Greece 

H.E. Dr. Constantine Panay 
Otacos 

r'Ambassador 

Holy See 

ri.E. I'hc Most Rev James 

' Apostolie.:^ 

■ 

Joseph Caprio , 

'Intcmuncio 

Hungary 

H.E. Mr. Peter Kos 

; Ambassador 

Indonesia 

H.E. Mr. Mohammad Razif 

Ambassador' 

Iran 

H.E. Dr. Jalal Abdoh ; 

Ambassador 

Iraq 

H.E. Dr. J. M. El-Wahhabi 

Ambassador 

Ireland 

H. E. Valentin iremonger 

, Ambassador 

^taly 

H.E. Dr. Miurizio dcStroblc 
di Fratta Cimpoeigno 

Ambassador 


Ad Jr CIS 


24. ■Raicndone Road. 
NV.vDcIhi-II. 

13, Sunder Napar, 

New Delhi- ■ I. 

C-27/;S, South Exten.. 
(P IDNew Delbi-lC. 
3A, Na>'n>n,_ Marc, 
Oianahyapuri. 

NC-.V I>c!hi-21. 

7. Goir Ijnks, 

Nw Dclhi-3. 

8. Auranc/eb Road. 
NwDelhi-ll. : , 

198. Coif Unts. 

New Delhi.3. 

Plot No. 3, Block 
No. 5(!-F. -Shanti- . 
path, CIian.ik>'apuri, 
New DeIhi-21. 

25, Golf IJnks. 
NewD;lhi-3, . 

C-108, New Delhi - 
S'ouih Exie.vion (P*ii 
II). New .De!hi-J6. 
Shantipath.Chana- 
>;V“.ipt!ri,New DelhI-2I' 
205, Jor Bach ■ \ . 

■ NewDeIhi-3. -- • • 

5. ..Golf- Lints, • - 
Neiv Dclhi-3, 

- 40. Ratendone Road,. 

New Delhi. ' ; -■ 

45-46. Sundar -Nagar, • 
New Delhi-I I. 

6. Golf Links, 
Nc-.TDeIhi-3. 

29, Prilhvinj Road, 
New Dclhi-II. 

42 Golf Lints 
■_ New Dclhi-3. . 

- 2, Auranezeb Road, 

• NcwDclhi-n. . -• ■ 

No; 6. Block 50-G,,; 
Shanti p.ith, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi-2i. 

123, Ashoka Hotel, 
NewDelhi-31. ■_ 

Niti Marg, • ~ Z 

. Chanakyapuri, -- ~ 2, 

NcwDcIhi-2. • r ; 
15. Jor Bagh, ;,.K 
NeW;Dclhi-3. • . 

50-A, Chanakyapuri, 
New Dclhi-2I. 

1, Hailey Lane 
New Delhi-1. 

33, Galf Links 
New Delhi. 

55,' Sundar Nagar.: 
New Delhi-1 1. . 

7. Jor Bagh, ■ - - 
New DcIhi-3. ^ 


Country 




wyVdmc'--^ 


D'^ii^ation 


Address V 


v,'iK .fi^ca 'ol .-f-SI awnrij^ .J oI-isSiQ m/.-.-rinsa x, !ci;; tr;:,') 

Japan Mr. Shinsaku Hogcn Ambassador Nos. 4 & 5, Block 

.gii lvl i.'iH .GGc'if, v'^rnA ■:;rf:o>T <j:'vi i? .? .H .50-G, Chanakyapufi;.. 

,h!;qr,v>Anf;rD New Delhi-11. 

Jordan v.'JH.E. Mr. Kcmal Homoud Ambassador 120, Malcha Marg, 

Chanakyapuri, 

' ^ “i New DeIhi-21. 

Kuwait Vacant •> .'-■.t . "Ambassador 19, Friends Colony, 



Vacant 


Laos f 1",. ;,*^'HlE.'PH^a biiii’Hucun ^'^Ambassadof 




West, New Delhi-14., 
■4,‘ (Circular Road) 
South Western Ex- 
tension, Chanalq’a- 
piiri. New Delhi-11. 


.LcoD -rcoD, c-cD •- Ddhflll 

Lebanom ’ ”H.E. Mri; Mahmoud Hafez —Ambassador . . 10, S. P. Marg, , 

.Li;-. . i-'A'i!.";.-. ...Hi - chanakyapuri,- 

•tniq . .Hcifn New Delhi-21. 

Mexico --viiE. Mr, Octavio.Paz , . ..Ambassador ,136, Golf Links, 

O,. . . -,New Delhi-3. 

MongoUa'^';f''->Vjfel[r. Oynny Kh^jsbayar.™ Charge.-d' . !’'^34, Golf . Links 

-U,!:.. .uo^: ■ ;:'j(4ew Delhi-3.- ' 

A A r? T3n 


MorijccoV’^^vi, Mf/^bdcflah Lamra Ambassador Jor. Bagh, 

.cso;.. c;,rra ucO ,.c n.v./ ^ ... .ha Dejjjji3 . . 

Nepal ‘jELE. Mn''if;hT.'?Singha ,Ambasadoc, .Barakhamba Road, 

i r.^A “Oi. -/.'lU.' : ii'. .U -H'- -A'JsJgyy 

Nctherlan&^'^^'’^-U''"5tf.E. JoiilSleeri'H. Th. A.M., .Ambassador ..6/52 F Shantipath 
'..yan'Ii’iickevorseP -.-...vi. a -‘Chanakyapuri," ” ‘ 

,irufpvp!.;’nr(^ ■ NewDelhi-ll. 

Norway-*;:'^'^^ ’''•''H.E. Mr.Haakoa.Nord Ambassador. ,,Kautilya Marg, 

,oi ;.i,ui it.An c......... . .h-. -chanakyapun,- - 

.i.i-itika ■.v'.hi .-/ro-.ilA' ■■crt.::Hrn _ ,NewDelhi-21. 

'^ertf^ '■/;*‘KE.'Mr.%du'aV(Jo ''‘’’Arnh’^Vadbr '■'D-290, Defence Colony, 

New Delhi-3. 

•Pbilinnnerv Mr.Lcon-Guerrero , Ambassador .. B-66, Greater Kailash 

Anni5-^i.vri,ipa -nv.x h,: ir» v.,-...-..' Delhi-14.'-' 

Poland MrAiRohiuald Spasowski, Ambassador''- 22, Golf • Links, 

.ajarpmc!.^ -iwj i.r.i.-i ^ f- --..i- -.J". ••^Ncw Delhi-3. 

Rumania”'']^''''-%-''^‘"'H.E. Mrl'Auref Ardeleanu Ambassador 48, Golf Links, 
’.vc,v. New Delhi-3. 

Saudi Arabia, Vacant • Ambassador 6, Tilak Marg, 

g'/.OjiV.OKJ .New Delhi-1. 

Spain H.E. Mr. Miguel Tcus Ambassador 12, Prithviraj Road, 

AS U.'ii-.iJjiiE -r.r/.: vcvn-l jr.j ...New Delhi-11, i.;-.-'--:!.-'., 

Sudan H.E.Sayed AnlinMagzoub Ambassador 147, Sunder Nagar 

■ ^ Abdourt-U'-nil/. - NewDelhi-lI. 

Sweden . H.E. Prof.-Gunnar E. Heck- Ambassador Nyaya Marg. 

scbcr ■ ' Chanakyapuri, 

NewDelhi-21, 

Switzerland H.E. Mr. Mai^lH6Wb**''''"Aih6assador Nyaya Marg, 

:Chanakyapuri 

='’'New Delhi-21.--' A 


-Thailand > .-iG Prihc6''Prcn Pura'chat'ra’^'Arab^ador ’ 56-N, Nyaya Marg, 

.•'("-•i-i i...... ci.'Gui. it.c;;:!.' •--i.’ ' Chanakyapuri, 

'i.;- '/ ’-'f-'i '.'S , New Dclhi-21. 

Turkey -.A. o" -'■‘/■ri.E. Mr. Osman Olcay Ambassador 27, Jor Bagh, 

■1 ,, .NcwDelbi-3. , 


TnAlR.,-! 
tj.S.A.- ' • 


■U;S.s;r. 

Hruguay- 


/H.E. Mr.'Issa Abdel Latif 
VSerag Eldin'- ’ 

'■ H.E. Mr. Chester Bowles 

c- -h.'.X.J 

■f£e. -Mr. -Nikolai 
Mikhalbvitch Pegov 

Mr. Jose D. Lissidirii 


Ambassador 26 Jor Ba^i, - 
New Delhi-3. 

Ambassador . Shantipath, 

■ ' ' Chanalcyapuri, 

.. New Delhi-21. 
Ambassador Shantipath; 

Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi-21. 

Charge d’ 104, Golf -Links, 

Affaires NewDeIhi-3, 
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Country 


flame Designation Address 


Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Mr. Benjamin Delgado L. 
Dr. H. E Slavko Koraar 


Charge d’ 
Affaires 
Ambassador 


184, Jor Bagh, New 
Dclhi-3. 

SJSOG, Niti Marg. 

Chanakyapori, 

NcwDclhi-21. 


Australia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chana 
Malaysia 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 

Singapore 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

U.K. 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 


H.E. Sir Arthur Tange 


H.E. Mr. James George 
H. E. Mr. Kankagi Siri Percra 


H.E. Major-General SJ.A. 

Otu 

H.E Mr. Raja Aznam Bin 
Raja Ahmad 
H.E Mr. B. S. Lendrum 

H.E. Mr. George Dove-Edsvin 

H.E. Mr. Sajjad Hyder 


H.E. Mr. Maurice Baker 
H.E. Mr. Salim Ahmad Salim 


H.E. Mr. George W.M. 
Karabi 

H.E. Mr. Morricc James** 


High Com- 1/SO, Shanlipath, 
missioncr Chanakyapuri, 
NewDclhi-21. 

High Com- 4, Aurangzeb Road, 
missioncr NewDclhi-lI. 

High Com- 27, Kautilya Marg, 
missioner Chanakyapuri, 
NewDeIhi-2I 

High Com- 2, Golf Links, 
missioner New Delhi-3. 

High Com- 3. Link Road, Jang- 
missioner pura. New Delhi-14. 

■"■■gh Com 39, Golf Links Road, 
missioner New Dclhi-3. 

High Com- 169-170, Jor Bagh, 
missioner New Delhi-3. 

High _ Com- 2/50G, Shantipalh, 
missioncr Chanakyapuri, 
NewDe!hi-2L 

High Com- 16, Ring Road, Lajpat 
missioner Nagar, New Delhi-14. 

High Com- B-104, and E-106, 
missioner “Hill View” Greater 

Kailash, NewDclhi-14. 

High Com- E-23, Defence Colony, 
missioner New Delhi-3. 

High Com- Shantipath, 
missioncr' Chanakyapuri. 

NewDelhi-II. 


LEGATIONS 

Albania Vacant Envoy Extra- Stationed at Baghdad. 

ordinary and 
Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. 


CONSUL.\TES GENERAL 


Country Station Name Desgination Address 


Afghanistan Bombay 
Austria Bombay 


Mr. Gholam Moha- Consul- 
mad Nefczad General 

Mr. Murarji Jadavji Consul- 
Vaidya* ^ General 


Belgium 


Bolivia 


‘Honorary 

**Designnte 


Bombay 

Vacant 

Consul- 

General 

Calcutta 

Vacant 

Consul- 

General 

Calcutta 

Mr. J. K. Gora* 

Consul- 

General 


115, "Walkeshwar 
Road, Borabay-6. 
United Bank of India 
Building, 2nd Floor, 
Sir Pherozshah 
Mehta Road, Fort 
Bombay-1. 

‘Morena’ 11, Carmi- 
chael Road, Cum- 
bala Hill, Borabay-26, 

6, Camac Street, 
Calcufta-I6. 

Wellesley House, 

7, Wellesley Place, 
Calcutta-1. 
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Country ,. ~ 'Siatioii-^y.. 


~~Name , .'"Designation,! 


Address f 


Japan.. , f r7Borpbayj,j 

j-j-rlJf'o ii'. 


..Mr.Nabuo Okuchi , ,, Consul-., Kashmir Hmfse, 
" ' ‘ - 'General" 19, -Nepean Road,- • ‘ 


'.D 


! f- 1 ■ - '-1 

1 ^, . .Calcutta 

I, O'" ■’ 

' ■ ■ , Madras i .. 

. t '' * ■ , / ' _l . 

Korea, ' ' ‘ ; 'New Delhi 

' Democratic , '.y. 

People’s Re- ~r{ 

'.-public of; ■ 

Korea,-- ^ , .New.Delhi^ 

T Republic of 

Kuwait * ' Bombay’ 

, , y '•\r I 

Liberia , Cdcutta 

■Monaco ■" -. 1 -|■■New’Delh! 

.Nepal ; .Calcutta* 

I"; I. - !. . 

■Netherlands, ‘ : ' Bombay 

.r t v -71*,';.^ 

Norway ';,V_ f, Bomltay * 

f . , r* < I ^ r _ 

Panama "‘.."’Bombay, 

. 1 i . -II. <*/ » J. I 

i". -i-'C* -lu- 
.;-v.r.c';“'7i! ,00'! 

Philippine '‘''‘'rRorabay 


Mr. Ichiro Katakani 

, Mr. Toshihiko 
Kikkawva , , - 
Mr. LiJangHss’a' ' 


■ i • 

,;'r/ ■ 


r.O 


Consul- 

General 

'Consul- 

General, 

'Consul- 

General 


Dr. Woon Sang Choi Consul- 
.'i '■ General'- 

Mr. Faisal Essa Consul- 

, -Yousuf. General 

Mr. Pronit Kumar Consul- 
Bonerjee* . , , .General , 

Mr. R. Chattaram* Consul- - 
General 

' .Major General .. , 

■p.S. Lama* 


"Mr. J.H.,Delgorge 


.Malabar Hill, 
Bombay-6. 

12, Pretoria Street, 
, .Calcutta-26. 

■ 2/30, Pantheon Road, 
.Madras-8. , 

4, Tees January' 

Marg, New Delhi. 


28, . Prithiraj Road, 
New Delhi-11. ■ ■ 
Waswani Mansion, 
120,. Dinshaw.Watcha 
Road, Bombay-1 . ; ' - 
7-2P, Jamir' '-'Lane, 
.Calcutta-19. , ,. 
D-l,' Defence Colony 
New Delhi-3. 


' 'Mr. Anton Smith Mayer Consul 
. General 

Mr. Swveree' Gylseth* 'Consul- 
General 


"General 

Stemdale Road, 


Alipore, .. 


' Calcutta-27. - 

Consul- 

298,Bazargate 

General 

Street, P.B. No. 260. 


Bombay-1. 

, Consul- 

.5 &,7 Netaji Subhaa 

'General'" 

Road, Clacutta-1. 


.';',.Ppnce.,, General 

' Mr. Rafael Richard Consul- 
General 


‘Vacant 

. 1 ; V 


^Mr,K,M.ModiVj - 


' V'.i'i' 'Consul- 
'General 
Consul- 
General 


Sudan.., ■' '^Bombay , 

. j .yy y:-^ 


."'Tamim 

S\vedeh ' . Bombay' ' "Mr. J.O. Guthe* 


Switzerland ' Bombay ' . 


Syrian Arab . Bombay . 
. Republic . ■ ' 


3], Wodehouse 
Road, Bombay. 

■' 'P.B. No. 2211, 14 
Netaji Subhas Road, 

, •- Calcutta-1. 

; Mr. Vergiho A.'-^ ■:.... -Consul-’ ' ‘Giri Raj’, Flat No. E. 

Altamount Road,^ 
Bombay. 

17/3, RiichieVv-Rbad^ 
3rd Floor,- ’ 
Calcutta-19. 

’8/6,—’ Alipore Park 
Road, Calcutta. 
Liberty Building, 
41/42, Marine line,^ 
Bombay- 1. 

. Mercantile Building, 
2nd 'floor; Bldck'-E-' 
10, Lall Bazar St., 
Calcutta-1. 

15-A; Aurangzeb Road 
New Delhi-11. 

Flat ^ No. 704, 7th, 
Floor, Prabhu Kutir, 
15, Altamount Road, 
Bombay. 

Indian MercanUle 
Chambers, Nicol Road, 
Ballard -j _ Estate, , 
Bombay. ' ' 

‘Manek Mahal, 7th 
Floor, 90, Veer Nariman 
Road, Bombay-1. 

Belha Court, Strand 
Road, Fort, 

Bombay-1. 


, Mr. K.R. Patel* Consul- 

~i,-j ’ * ■■ 1 .;,\General 

■ '*' donsul- 


. ' ...r . 

SanMarino , ' ;.,Ne«'lDelhP"Bnai Mohan Siri^* 

‘ L. • - - General 

Mr. Abdel Wahab _ Consul- 

T’nmim ' - •/"»« 


■ Mr. Othmar Rist 
Mr. Sobhi El Ejel 


General ■■ 


Consul- 

General 


Consul- 

General 

Consul- 

General 


*Honorary 
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Country . JlSyStaiion , 




Name 


Designation 


Address 


Thailand Bqmbay'i 

■'Calcutta 

.'0. 

Turkey- "> Bombay > 




Sir tazal Ibrahim ’’ ' ' Consiil- 
Rahimtoola* General 

Mr. Saraboom Rochana* Consul- 
krn* -V ... • , General 

Mr', Rahim Karim Consiil- 
iMistry* - , r General 




318i ' Dadabhai Nao- 
roji Road, Bombay-1. 

‘Mistry .Court’ ^ , , , 
‘Mistry Court ’,' '4 
208,, Dinshaw Wathcha ‘ 
Road, Backbay Re- 
clamation, 



Calcutta'-, 

Mr.S.FazalEllahi* - 

■ . Consul- 

11, R.N. Mukerji. , 


• Madras: ; 

Vacant 

General 

Road, Calcutta, 


Consul- 

“Nowshad” 115, 




General 

Llyods Road, 


- 


Consul- 

Catherdral R. 0., 




General 

Madras-6. 

UAR ’ ' - 

Bombay 

Mr. Abdel Azim 

Consul- 

Mistry Court, Dinshaw 


El-M'oursi ' 

General 

Watcha Road, Bom- 
bay-1. 

USA 

'Bombay 

Mr. Danial 

Consul- 

‘Lincoln House’. 


Broddock ' ' 

General 

78, Bhulabhai Desal 
Road, Bombay-26 


- Calcutta 

Mr.WillimK.- . , - 

Consul- 

5/1, Harrington 



Hitchcock 

General 

Street; Calcutta-16. 


/Madras - 

Mr, Alberts. 

Consul- 

150-B, Mount Road, 

, - 


Franklin 

General 

Madras-2. 

USSR ' 

, Bombay - 

Mr,V.K.Lobachcv' 

Consul- 

‘Palm Beach’ 42, 

t ' 


Mr. V. A. Zharkov 

General 

Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay-6. 

: 

: Calcutta'' 

Consul- 

31, Shakespear 


. • f 


General 

Sarnce, 



Mr.G.I. Kaverin 


Calcutta-16 

; , 

; Madras 

Consul- 

‘Dwaraka’ 


Viet-Nam, j . , o New Delhi 
Democratic/ ,',v. 
Republicof' '- 'v, 

’• Viet Nani, { ,1 New Delhi 
ERepublicof 

Yugoslavia Bombay 

"■ 

iC^Icutta 


Austria i,:;i;,4^','Calcutta 

I . . .r . ey - _ . ,r > . 


.'■''-■•ir /Madras' 
: r\ 

Belgium v ? ^ M'a<irasi 

Bolivia ' ; Bombay 




< Bombay. 
Brazil.../,,-/ , Calcutta, 

, J£; .o--: . ::i -.-i 


u 


Denmark - Calcutta' 

,i ' * ■ i' A v''! 

. Cochin-i 

u - : V., , 


Mr.NaguycHoa;,, 


Dr., 'Nguyen - - 

TricuDan 

Mr. Zizvjin Bulat 


, Mr.Aleksandcr* ; 

' Stanic 
r . .CONSULATE 
Mr. L. R. Patel* ’ ' 

i Mr. A.N. Sattanathan? 

I Mr.,MarcelNeycns?.; 

Mr. J.N. Heredia* 


Consul 

I Mr. 'sJosc’Raul .^to- , -Consul 
nio Viegas*" “ 

Mr, J. Svan , Consul 

i Christensen* ; . / 

Mr. EmilFjcrmeros* Consul 


General 2 Kasiuri Ranga 

; • Iyengar . Road, , 

Madras.l8. ' 5 

Consul- 62, Golf Links 
General New Dclbi-S. • ■ 

Consul- 72, Sundar Nagar , , 
General NcwDdhi-H. ' 

, Consul- 'Vasvani Mansion, 

' G cneral 4/ J 20 Dinshaw-Wacha ' ' * 
' ~ Road, Bombay]. 

Consul- 6, .Ballygunge Park 
'General Road,' 'Calcutta-19. 

'Consul 16, Netaji Subh'ak' *' 
Road, Calcutta-1. 
Consul 2, Monteith Lane 
Egm'orei Madras. 
Consul 1-E,- .Spurank Road. 

Ctietput,' Madras-31‘ ' 
Consul Cook’s Buildings, 

2nd Floor, 32./4, ' 
Dr. D. N. Road, 
Bombay-1, 

8/6,-. , - Alipore Park 
Road, 'Ground Floor, ' 
CaIcutta-27. 

18-G, Park Street, 
Calcutta-16. , . , , 
C/d'"' ‘ Indo-NorVve- ' ' ' 
gian Project, ■ 

M.G. Road, 

No. 137, 

-Ernakulam- 


♦Honorary 
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Country Station Name Designation Adihtss 



Madras 

Mr. Finn Korncr* 

Consul 

D.antinican 
Republic ' 
Ecuad jr 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Mr.R.N. Roy* 

Mr. KalyanSen* 

Consul 

Consul 

El S.ilvaelor 

Finl-inel 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Mr. Karanjaksha 
Bancrjce* 

Mr. John Dudley 
Hicks* 

Consul 

Consul 


Calcutta 

Mr. S. R. Stephens* 

Consul 


.Madras 

'Mr. Cyril Cayley* 

Consul 

Haiti 

Bombay 

Mr. Ranbir Singh* 

Consul 


Calcutta 

Mr. Murari Churn Law* Consul 

Indonesia 

Bombay 

Mr.R.Tamtomo 

Consul 


Calcutta 

Mr.D. K.Nag* 

Consul 

Israel 

Bombay 

Mr. Reuven Dafni 

Consul 

Jordan 

Bombay 

Mr. Fakirmohamed 
Karim Mistry* 

Consul 

Lebanon 

Calcutta 

■ Mr. Gobind R. Hada* 

Consul 

Netherlands 

Madras 

Mr. Hamish Dargc 

Dogi, 

Consul 


Cochin 

Mr. S.S.Kodcr* 

Consul 

Nicaragua 

Bombay 

Mr. J. K. Rege* 

Consul 

Norway 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Mr. K. C. Dey* 

Mr. R. C. Shearer* 

Consul 

Consul 


Cochin 

Mr. Eniil Fjenneros’* 

Consul 

Panama , 

_ Madras 

Vacant 

Consul . 


MercEDlilc Bci 
Bldgs., First Ic: 
Beach Road, 
Madras. 

104, Scvabazar, 
Street, Ca!cuti’-5. 
10/1, Elgin RceJ, 
Calcutta-20. 

12, P. K. Tagore 
Street, Calcutic-6. 
Chartered Back 
Building, Maha’^ 
Gandhi Road, ■ 
Bombay-l. 

C/o M/s, Jares 
Ftnlay & Co. hi, 
P.B. 209, 2i Kelaji 
Subhas Road, 
Calcutta-1. 

5, Me Lean Street, 
P.B. No. 37 
Madres-1. 

Veilaid View. 
Pedder Road, 
Bonib3y-26. 

-2. Bidhan Saiacee, 


coin Amtexf, 
Altamounl RoaOi 
ntela Hill, 

nbay-26. 

jkamal 

Rash Behan 
iDue, 

ntassl’.Ker^l^ 
jd, Bcntaw^ 
Wry Ccut', .c» 
isha"' 

id, Bont^l; , 

GaresbChctCer 

;nue, Calculta-13. 
erdia Manner, 

f k-2 

id, Madrasi- 

inccss 

chin-1- 

iff EiilcirgJ, 
PadabhaiNaor^ 
kcad. Bctnlal'-'- 

f Abba Ht^e, 
Calcutia-42- 
’ ’Gclden^'•ct^■ 
•g & Cempany 

<>««rth 

i’ R^S, P. B- 


3 Ncivegj/ 
P.B. No- 


. India If<o'- 
F Hour, 
d Mansicn, 
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Country 

Station 

Name 

Designation Address 

Peru 

/ 

Bombay 

Mr. 3. P. L. Shenoy* 

Consul 

Radia House, 
Rampart Road, 
Bombay. 

Poland 

Bombay 

Mr. Andrzej Wojcik 

Ccnsul 

Manavi Araitmcr.f, 
1st and 2nd Floor, 
36, Ridge Road, 

Bombay-16. 


Calcutta 

Mr. Zmdzislaw Tetzyk 

Consul 

13, Damac Street, 
Calcutta-16. 

Sweden , 

Calcutta 

Mr. A.C. Daphtaiy* 

Ccnsvl 

7, Wellesley Place, 
Calcutta. 


Madras 

Mr. Gosta Rundbert* 

VICE-CONSU1.ATES 

Consul 

1/155, Mount Read, 
Madras-6. 

Burma 

Madras 

U Ba Htay 

Vice- 

Consul 

‘Javeed’. 

3, Muriays Gate Read 
Teyhampet, 

Madras-18. 

Spain 

Bombay 

Mr. Mapolccn 
Fernandez* 

Vice- 

Consul 

‘Oceana’. 

153, Marine Dive, 
Bombay. 


Calcutta 

Mr. P.N. Roy 

Vice- 

10, Old Post effice 



Chowdhury* 

Consul 

Street, Caltvtta-12. 


Madras 

Mr. Chevalier G.A. 
Pais* 

Vice- 

Consul 

Lawdalc, 5, Nimmo 
Road, San Thome, 
Madias-4. 

Switzerland 

Calcutta 

Mr. Ferdinand Vice- 

Luthi Consul 

AGENT CONSULATES 

4, Wood St., GFO- 
Box No. 47, 
Calcutta.l6. 

France 

Cochin 

Mr. Christian Revel* 

Consular 

Agent 

V1/7S, Calvcaihy 
Cochin-1. 

Italy 

Cochin 

Mr G.K. Devaragulu* 

Consular 

Agent 

Paul Abiao & Sens, 
Ernakuiam Wharf 

Road, Cochin-3 . 

Switzerland 

Cochin 

Mr. Robert NievergcU* 

Consular 

Agent 

C/o P.B. No. 3, 
Cochin-1 . 


♦Honorary 



APPENDICES 

ESGINnS-RlSG AND TF-CilNICAL INStlTUHONS* 
(D.'rrec .ir;< Po't-CmiSun’.t) 

C<'!!crc of llnjinjcrir?, Ann’it^r"'- 

C<’’‘r •; of 1 '-?^; K:‘Aina4a. 

ro’-;ri cf j '"'•r.-TiN I'nl'crsi'-v. !!> 

Co'^iTt 4.'? rs'i'intcrif'r. SA'. University, TirtiAAti. 

Uf’rrrr of r'lr't rrrinf’. AnJhra Unhcirit). Watiair. 

SVpantrrr.t os Ph.'.rrv'cv. Andhra Ur.ivcr-.i'y. Waltair. 

ixpartm-ro! of Oirmlsari Teriinolocy, Onr.ania Ur.itcnity, Hyderabad. 

Oc'v'rrr.'rirr.t Co’stre of Vine Art*. r.r.d Ard-.itectufc, Hyderab.ad. 

N.ii’ .fj’m''ii*-’.r V!ir’‘..''ejriii? CoVtrr, Hyd-fabad. 

KcyHW.'f f isyii'oarin; Coiijyt. W.arranral. 

Iran 

A<‘ i n rnriw.-'irf Ci'’!e,-e. 0.iu!i3!i. 

J.'-'iil linyirrrrin,'. Co'tryr, dorha!. 


r sa.i's'"'' nsTTSorrins CoJ.'rrc. Bh.iralpsir. 

Ibhir Col’-fe of r.-'i'-'ierrin;;, P.itni. 

I; ! Jrjjiiit'i cf Tcchaalnr.v. 

P'h'r Ir-:i!ii!£ of TechaoVvv, SinJri. 
l.n !.ja Sal.."' '! of Mine'. IPnnHd. 

In'tiiutc- of Tochn ■'^ryy. Mirfafrarjiur, 

P.c,-i .'till In'tiisi'.etaf Torha-if afv, J.ttrAbcdrar, 

G-i/a',-; 

H fli Vi‘'i.v.i< rrTia Sfahasi hafs;.a. P.O. V.il!.rb's ViJyj NartG Dis’f. Kalra. 

of Tce'nNnr-, m ' I nrinrerine, , M.S. Univerdiy of 5f.iroJ.i, UaroJ-t. 
!-D. Ui’I'ji*.* of r.T. rsr-rnn AbniedtOad. 

V.M, Ci-”:'*r of Pr, tr:r,.'':y. A'litseJab.’ 3. 

of r.nrir.rcri''f. y.lorvi. 

S.'nl,'r Va!‘i‘.'d-bh.’i Rry’onal Co'drer of l:nr.in.'scrit\i .and Tcchnniosy, Surat. 
Srboo! of Arc’iiscriurc, AhmedjKad. 

/..n-'.—j <71, f Ki:-h~-'r 

Kofiona! Jirf-orririp Co'.'r,'*. Srinrr.^r. 
t.f.'.’a 

Co'forr of r.nrirrreri'sn. Trivand.'iini. 

CJtr.rrr.'nrnt I rrinrenn.t Ofir^r. Trirhur, 

Mir Al'pn.',*;-:' of I'.nfi.ntxnni;. Koihm'..inrriliin. 

N.rir .‘t-miro Sorirtv Vooinrerinp Col'eor, P.il.n'i.':!, 

Pr,“i.'ml Vr.rinocrir.;; Co‘'rye. Cafiott. 

Tbtrf! Vnyinrerir? Cc'irrr. Ou'Ktn. 

d.UU'-i.r J'.’.ii-ih 

Urr.'n'smt of P;*.'s?r.*.ir>. Univr'ot;. of S'nr, Sarnr. 

Srinst /.''tV Tcc''': • njl Ir.'titute, V’ld.i.Sr, 

Gt"! 7'r;"'e'’! Co".‘^ <'f !>,r;;;nrrs''.? a*"! Tcihnofae-, P..ai''ur, 

5 .---rri.ir Co”,r“. r.A-jt.o-, 

Mt i’Y'..! Lrr Wir- OVr,”. Tlhor'! 

S'.ii (V'% i" d ira'i'. dTecb'.t'nr-mf T-^tiluV's I^d^'o 

Gc'-.trr '“.c'-; V' ■.•.•'-.-t.-- ji 'ntcr. 

•Anr-or,'.,j,j,'C: -.yir- V. "" 

Ole 
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Madras 

A.C. College of Tcchnologi', ‘ 

A.C. College of Engineering and Technology, KaraiK^’d'- ; 

Collcge'of Engineering, Guindy, Madras. , 

Coimbatore Institute of Technology. Coimbatore. Anmmahinacar ' ' ' 

Department of Engineenng,- . Annamalm .Unjvcm)t> • * M^niainagar. ‘ 

Department of Chemical Techno ogy. Annama^ai Unh ^ity, Annamaiamagar. 

Department of Pharmacy,. Madras.Mcdical College, Madras. . 

'Government College oF Technology; Coimbatore. 

Indian Institurc of Technology, Madras. . • . 

Madras Institute of Technology, Chrompet, Madras. 

P.S.G. College of Technology, Coimbatore. ' 

School of Architecture, Madras University, Madras.. 

- Thyagaraja ’ Engineering ■ College, Madurai. - 

Regional Engineering College, TiruclurapalU. 

Maharashtra ' 

.. Department of Pharmacy, Nagpur Unirersity, Nagpur, ■ ■ ' . ' . 

College of Engineering, Poona. ■ ■ ■ ; _ _ • 

Department of Chemical Technology, University of Bombaj, Momhaj. 
Engineering College, Karad. 

Government Engineering College, Aurangabad. 

Indian Institute of Technology, Po\vai,Ilornbay.' ;, 

3. 3. CoWegt of Arehiteetisre, Borofoay. ' . ■ - 
l^minarayan Institute of Tcchnology,,Na^uf. 

Regional Engineering College, Nagpur.^ ‘ 

Sardar Patel College of Engineering, Bombay. ' ) ’ 

Victoria Jubilee Technical. JbisUlutc, Bombay,.,' 

Walchand College /of 'En^nMrihg,,Sangli, - 

College of Engiheerihg; Amravati.X.,1 -.j: ' 


Mysore 


^ B.D.T., College .of-Enginecring, Davangeie./ T./.f 
'•B.M.Sr'ColIcge-bf'Eng{nccrihg, Bani^lprc."; 

^Basayeshwar Engineering, jCol)cgc,,.BagbU:btl ’ 

'Bhobmreddi CoUege' of Ehynccring, 'Hiibli. 

College of Engineering, Bangalore, 

Engineering College, Gulbarga. 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore.', V 

Karnatak Regional Engineering College, :Suroth.ikal (South Kanar)' 
Malnad Engineering College, Hassan. 

Manipal Engineering College, Manipal. 

M.S. Ramaiah College of Engineering, Bangalore. . . , r - \ , 

National Institute of Engineering, Mysore. ' ' '' 

R. V. College of Engineering, Bangalore. 

P.E.S. College of Engineering, Mandya. 

S. J.C.R. College of Engineering, Mysore.,,'-'. .,i. ,. 

S.S. College of Engineering, Kumjur. *' 

S.K.S.J. Technological Institute, Bangalore. 


Orissa 




Regional Engineering College, Rourkcla. • 

„..;Uniyersity .College of Engineering, -Burla, Distt. Sambalpur., • ■, . .. 

Punjab ,■ i'. , V ■' . f, ; ■ 

Chandigarh College of Architecture, aiandig.arh. i-''V 

Department ; of - Pharmacy,' Punjab University, Chandigarh. ■ 
D^artment'of Chemical Engineering and Tcchnologj', Punjab University;' 

Guru Nanak'Engihe'ering College, 'Ludhiana. ' 

Punjab Engineering -College, Chandigarh. i 

Technologicaianstltufe- pf'Textilcs, Bhiwani. 

' Thapar Institute .of Engineering and Tcchno]ogy„patiala. 

Regional Engineering College; Kurukshetra. 

College of Agricultural >Enginecring. Ludhiana 
Pqjasthan'-'y 

Birla Institute of fechnofogy and’ Science, PTlani." ■■ „ 

Birla College, Pilani. 

Paculty of Engineering, Jodhpur University, Jodhpur. 

Malviya Regional Engineering College, Jaipur.' 

College of Technology & Agricultural Engineering. Udaipur. 
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lACrr KATA AKADCMf AWARDS, lOST 


In Iht National rAliibitlon of Art tvcUl in l‘lf>7 the fiiiloain,? A(\;iri’( were Eicrti : — 


1. M. Svdiyanvjrtlty 
'Woijil Col* (Oil) 

2. K.CAi. PaniUr. 

‘Words A Syinl'o’s' (Oil) 

3. Ilimal Rancrjcc. 

'lilchinK* COraphlc) 

4. S.K. Rniavelu. 

‘Oiariotccri* (Water Colour) 

5. Diri CD.G. KtiHamD 
•Life lists' (Oil) 


•AppenJi's to CImptcr VI 


t f'. SXt. Vasiidfv. 

I *IVc*cc-iioti* foil) 

i 7. AnmJiaohan Nail' 

I ‘Tlic S'A'irnt of Patdns Djinns' 

; (Water Co!<'', it) 

8. Disliamher Khanna, 
‘Corupoiition— 1* 

(Metal fc rname!) 

9. Koval S-’id, 

'Sctilptun: U’ (Meta!) 

10. Balbir .Siil!;h Katt. 

j ‘Intepfals of Torso* tStone) 
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Music 


Dance 


Drama 


SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI AWARDS, 1967* 


1. Shri Ayodhya Prasad 

2. Shri Amir Khaa 

3. Shri K.S. Venkatararaiah ‘Papa’ 

4. Shri Chinfalapalli Vcnkatarao 

5. Shri Kalamandalam Krishnan 
Nair 

6. Shri Balu Bhagavathar 

7. Shri P. L. Dcshpandc 

8. Shri Sabitabrata Datta 

9. Shri S.V. Sahasranamam 

10. Shri Shree Krishna Pchahvan 


Hindustani Instrumental 

(Pakhawaj) 
Hindustani Vocal 
Karnatak , Instrumental 

(Violin) 

Karnatak Vocal 
Kathakali 

Bhagavata Mela 
Play-writing 
Acting in Bengali 
Acting in Tamil 
Nautanki., ' 


Language 

Assam 

Bengali 

English 

Gujarati 

Hind! 

Kannada 

Kashmiri 

Malayalam 

Marathi 

Oriya 

Punjabi 

Sanskrit 

(creative) 

Tamil 

Urdu 


SAHITYA AKADEMI AWARDS, 1967* 


Title of book . 


Name of the author 


Adhunik Galpa Sahitya 
Tapasvi O Tarangini 
Shadow From Ladakh 
Gujarati Bhashanun Dhwani Swarup 
Ane Dhwani-Parivarlan 
Amrit Aur Vish 

Shrimadbhagvadgita-Tatparya Athava 
Jivan-Dharmayoga. 

Lawah Tc Prawah 

Tliamarathoni 

Bhasha HtihasAniBhoogol 

Odiya Sahityara Itihasa 

Loona 

Cliitfakavya Kautukam 


Traiiokyanath Goswami 
Buddhadcva Bose 
Bhabani Bhattacharya 
P.B. Pandit 

Amrit Lai Nagar 
D.V. Gundappa 

Amin Kamil 
P. Kunhiraman Nair 
N. G. Kalclkar 
Suryanarayana Das 
Shiv Kumar 
Ramaroop Pathak 


Virar Ulagam K.V. Jagannathan 

Patjhar Ki Awaz Qurratul Ain Hyder 

MEDICAL COLLEGES IN INDIA** 


Andhra Pradesh , 

1. Andhra Medical College, Vishakapatnam. 

2. Guntur Medical College, Guntur. 

3. Kumool Medical College, Kumool. 

4. Osmania Medical College, Hyderabad. 

5. Gandhi Medical College, Hyderabad— Dn. 

6. Rangaraya Medical College, I^kinada. 

7. Kakatiya Medical College, Warrangal. 

8. S.V. Medical College, Tirupati.Distt. Chittoor. 


Assam 

9. Assam Medical College, Dibrugarh, 

10. Gauhati Medical College, Gauhati. 

11. Medical College, Silchar. 

Bihar 

12. Prince of Wales Medical College, Patna. 

13. Darbhanga Medical College, Laherisarai. 

14. Rajendra Medical College, Ranchi. 

15. Medical College, Damodar Road, Sakchi, Jamshedpur. 

Gujarat 

16. B.J. Medical College, Ahmedabad. 

17. Medical College, Baroda. 

18. M.P. Shah Medical College, Jamnagar. 

, 19. Municipal Medical College, Ahmedabad, 

20. Medical College, Surat. 

‘ Haryana 

21. Medical College, Rohtak. 

•Appendix to Chapter VI. 
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Jammu and Kashmir 

22. Medical College, Srinagar-. 

Kerala 

23. Medical College, Trivandrum. 

24. Medica-l College, Calicut. 

25. Medical College, Kotiaya-m. 

26. Medical College, Allcpr-cy. 

Madhya Pradesh 

27. Med'cal College, Jabalpur. 

28. M.G.M. Medical College, Indore. 

29. G.R. Medical College. Gtvalicr. 

30. Gandhi Medical College. Bhopal. 

31. MedicalCollcgc.Rcwa. . . . _ „ „ - 

32. Pandit Jatvaharlal 'Nehru Memonal Medical Collcce, luupur. 

Madras 

33. Medical College, Madras. 

34. Stanley Medical College, Madras. 

35. TCalpauk Medical College, Kalpauk, Iidadras-lO. 

36. Christian Medical College, Vellore. 

3'7. Madurai Jrledical Collcce, Madurai. 

33. Thanjaur Jvledical College . Thanjaur. 

39. M-.dical College, Trinuvalli. 

40. Medical GoUese, Cmncltput. 

41. Medical College, Ccimb.atore. 

Maharashtra 

42. Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

43. Seth G.S. Medical C'ltcg:. Parcl, Bombay. 

44. Topiw.ala National Medical College, Bombay. 

45. B.J. Medical Colltgc. Poena. 

46. Slcdical College. N.egrur. 

47. G"v:mrn;nt Mcdictl O' lire*. Aurangabad. 

48. Armed Forces Medical College. Pcoaa. 

49. Medical College. Mimj. 

50. M:dic.'.l College, Shclapur. 

51. Medical College, Sion, Bombay. 

52. Municipal r.lcdical College, Nagpur. 

hlysore 

53. Kasiurba Medical College. Manipel. 

54. Med'ca! College, Mysore. 

55. Bangalore Med ccl O'licgc.Bac^orc. 

56. Kamatak Medical O'llcge, Hubli. 

57. Medical College, Bellrry. 

58. St. John's Medical College, Bang-alorc. 

59. Medical College. Gulbarga. 

60. Medical College, Bclgaum. 

61. Medical College, Davangerc. 

Orissa 

62. S.C.B. Medical College, Cuttack. 

63. Medical College, Burla, Sambalpur. 

64. Medical College, Berhampur (Cuttack). 

Punjab 

65. Medic^ College, Amritsar. 

66. Christian Medical College, Ludhiana. 

67. Government Medical College, Patiala. 

68. Dayanand Medical College. Ludhiana. 

Rajasthan 

69. S.M.S. Medical College, Jaipur. 

70. Bikaner Medical College, Bikaner. 

71. Medical College, Udaipur. 

72. Medical College. Ajmer. 

73. Medical College, Jodhpur. 
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Uttar Pradesh 

74. K.G. Medical College, Lucknow. 

75. Medical College, Agra. 

76. G.S.V.M. Medical College, Kanpur. 

77. College of Medical Sciences, Bananas Hindu University, Varanasi. 

78. Motilal Nehru Medical College, Allahabad. 

79. Medical College, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

80. Medical College, Meerut. 

West Bengal 

81. Medical College, Calcutta.' 

82. R-G-TCar Medical College, Balgachaia Rao, Calcutta-4. 

83. Nilratan Sircar Medical College, Calcutta, , 

84. Calcutta National Medical Institute, 32-Gorachand Road, Calcutta. 

85. Bankura Sammilani Medical College, Bankura, 

Delhi 

86. Lady Hirdinge Medical College, (for women) New Delhi. 

87. Alllndialnstitute of Medical Sciences, Safdarjang, Ansari Nagar,’Ncw DeThi-16. 

88. Maulana Azad Medical College, New Delhi. 

Pondicherry 

89. Medical College, Pondicherry. 

Goa 

_ 90. Medical College, Goa, 

Himachal Pradesh 

91. Himachal Medical College, Snowdown Hospital, Simla. 

DENTAL COLLEGES IN INDU* 

1. Dental Wing Osmania Medical College, Hyderabad, 

2. Dental College, Patna (Bihar). 

3. Dental Wing, Medical College, Trivandrum (Kerala). 

4. Government Dental College, Ahmedabad. 

5. College of Dentistry, M.G.M. Medical College, Indore. 

6. Dental College, University of Lucknow, Lucknow. , 

7. Dental Wing, Madras Medical College, Madras. 

8. Nair Hospital Dental College, Bombay. 

' 9. Government Dental College, Bombay. 

to. Punjab Government Dent^ College, Amritsar. 

11. Dental Wing, Government Medical College, Patiala. 

12. Dental College, Bangalore. 

13. Dr. R. Ahmed Dental College & Hospital, Calcutta. 

14. College of Dentistry, Kasturba Medical College, Manipal, M^ore. 

15. Government Dental College, Nagpur (Maharashtra). 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Weight Area 


1 kg. 

= 2-2046 lb. 

0-8361 sq. metre 

= sq. yd. 

0-4536 kg. 

= lib. 

1 sq.km. 

= 0-3861 sq. mile 

1016-05 kg. 

= 1 ton 

1 hectare 

=■ 2-471 acres 

37-3242 kg. 

=> 1 maund or 82-2858 lb. 0-40469 hectare 

= lacre 

1 tonne 

= 0-9842 ton 


or 4840 sq. yd. 

1 quintal 

= 1-968 cwt. 




or 220-46 lb. 




Lineal 

Liquid 


0-9144 metre 

= 1 yard 

1 litre 

= 1-759 pints 

1 km. 

= 1093-61 yds. 

4-546 litres 

I gallon 


or 0.62137 mile 

0-29 kilolitres 

= 1 quarter 

1-6093 km. 

= I mile 




ENUMERATION 



1 lakh 

« lOO.OTO 



10 lakh 

= 1 million 



I crore 

= 100 lakhs or 10 millions 


•Appendi.x to Chapter VIII 
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India's quest for Security; Defence Policies 1947-1965 
(California, Univ. of • California, 1967) 

Study of Indian Military History (New Delhi, Army 
Educational Store, 1963) - 

Annual Reports 

Problems of Indian Defence (Bombay, Asia Pub- 
lishing House, I960) 

Defence of India (Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 
1963) 

Defence of India : Policy and Plan (Bombay, Orient 
Longmans, 1963) 

India's Defence and Foreign Policies (Bombay, Manak- 
talas, 1966) 

Indian Army Through the Ages (Bombay, Allied 
Publishers, 1966) 

Defence of India Act, 1962 together with Other Emer- 
gency Legislation (Lucknow, Eastern Book Co., 
1963) 

Indian Armed Forces Year Book, Annual (Bombay, 
Indian Youth) 

Aspects of Indian Defence (Calcutta, Contemporary 
Publishers, 1965) 

Organisation and Administration in the Indian Army 
(Aldershot, -Gale & Polden, 1952) 

The Naval Defence of India (Bombay, Thacker, 1949) 


CHAPTER V. EDUCATION 


Aiyar .C, P. Ramaswami 
Azad, Abdul Kalam 
Uhaubc, S. P. 

Dayal,B. 

Deshmukh, C. D. 
Dongerkery, S. R. 
<3andhi, M. K. 
[Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
‘Government of India 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 

Government of India 
-do- 


Indian Universities'. Retrospects and Prospects (Madras, 
Annamalai Univ., 1964) 

Speeches of Maulana Azad 1947-55 (Delhi, Pub- 
lications Division, 1956) 

. A Survey of Educational Problems and Experiments in 
India (Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, 1965) 

The Development of Modem Indian Education (Bom- 
bay, Orient Longmans, 1953) 

In the Portals of Indian Universities (New Delhi, 
U.G.C., 1959) 

University Education in India (Bombay, Manaktalas, 
1967) 

Basic Education cd. by Bharatan Kumarappa (Ah- 
medabad, Navajivan Publishing House, 1957) 
Basic National Education : Repot of the Zakir 
- Husain Committee (Wardha, 1938) 

Education in India, Annual (Delhi, Manager of 
Publications) 

Directory of Institutions for Higher Education in India 
(Delhi, Manager of Publications) 

Education in the States, Annual (Delhi, Manager of 
Publications) 

Education in Universities in India, Annual (New Delhi, 
Ministry of Education) 

Report of the Conmuttee on Post-Graduate Engineer- 
ing Education and Research (New Delhi, Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 1961 ) 
Facilities for Technical Education in India (New 
Delhi, Ministry of Education, 1965) 
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Government of India Problems of Exilian of Primary Education in Rural 

^ - Areas (T^ew Delhi, Planning Commission, 1964) 

Report of the National Committee on WomeTfs Educa- 
tion (D-lhi, Manager of Publications, 1959) 

.^ 0 . Report of the Committee on Religious and Moral Ins- 

truction fNew Delhi, Ministry of Education, I960) 
-do- Report of the Secondary Education Commission (Delhi 

Ministry of Education, 1953) 

-do- Report of the University Education Commission, 2 vols. 

(Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1951) 

-do- Report of the Education Commission 1 964-66, Education 

and National Development (Delhi, Manager of Publi- 
cations. 1966) 

-do- Indian University Administration (Delhi, Manager of 

Publications, 1958) 

-do- Report of the Study Team on General Education (New 

Delhi. Ministry of Education, 1957) 

-do- Report of the Committee on Model Act for Universities 

O^cw D-lhi, Ministry of Education, 1964) 

Institute of Constitutional and Student Unrest, Problems and Perspectives fticV! 1 )^X 1 , 
Parliamentary Studies the Author, 1966) 

Inter-University Boards of India Universities Hand Book, India and Ceylon 1964 (New 


and Ceylon 
Kabir, H. 


Delhi, the author, 1964) 

Education in New India (London, Allen.and Un^dn, 


Khosla, C. L. 

Mani,R. S. 

Misra, A. 

Mndaliar, A. L. 

Mukheiji, S. N. 

Mukhe3ji,S.N, 

Ministry of Education 
-do- 

-do- 

Nailc,3.P. 

-do- 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 
Saiyidain, K. G. 

f 

-do-a 

Sen,B.N. 

Shrimali, K. L. 
dc-’j 

University Grants Commission 
-do- 

U. S. Educational Foundation 
in India 

Vakil, K. S. and Nafarajan, S. 


1956) 

Men of Education In India (New Delhi, Premier 
Publishers, 1965) 

Educational Ideas and Ideals of Eminent Indians (New 
Delhi, New Book Society of India, 1965) 
Educational Finance in India (Bombay, Asia Pub- 
lishing House. 1 962) 

Education in India (Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 

1960) 

History of Education in India (Modem Period) 
(Baroda. Acharya Book Depot, 1957) 
Administration of Education in India (Bombay, 
Acharya Book Depot, 1962) 

Progress of Education in India, 1947-52 Quinquennial 
Review fDelhi, Manager of Publications, 1954) 
Frrrf Tear Book of Education : Review of Education in 
India, 1947-61 (Delhi, Manager of Publications, 

1961) 

Annual Reports 

Educational Planning la India (Bombay, Allied Publi- 
shers, 1 9651 

Elementary Education In India; the Unfinished Business 
(Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1966) 

Indian Year Book of Education 1 964, Second Tear Book 
(New Delhi, NCERT, 1964) 

Humanist Tradition In Indian Educational Thought 
(Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1966) 
Universities and the Life of Mind (Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House. 1965) 

Development of Education in New India (New Book 
Society of India, 1966) 

Problem of Education in India (Delhi, Publications 
Divisior, 1961) 

Education in Changing India (Bombay, Asia Publish- 
ing House. 196^ 

Annual Reports 

Handbook of Universities in India, 1963 (New Delhi, 
U.G.C., 1964) 

Handbook of Indian Universities (New De,hi, Allied 
Publisbcra, 1963) 

Education la India, 3rd cd. (Bombay. Allied Publishers, 
1966) 


chapter VL CULTURAL AC r i V IT m S 

Handicrafts In India (New Delhi, Graphics Columbia, 
1964) 


Abraham, T. M. 
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Aganvala, V. S. 

Ambrose. Kay 

AnanJ.M.K. 
Baadvopadhyaj-a, S. 

Bancrjl, P. 

BJuvnani, Enatasbi 
Bowers, F. 

Brown, Percy 

“do-^ 

Cooraaraswamy, A. 

DanicJcu, Alain 

Dwivedi.R. A. 

Elwin, Vtrrier 

Fabri, Charles 

GargifBalwam 

GokaK-.V.K.(ed.) 

Gosvami, O. 

Gavcrnmsnl of India 
-do- 

-do- 

•do* 

Gupta, C, B. 

Huswin, S. A. 

Iyer, L.K. 

Iyer, IC. B. 

Jones. W. nnd Wiiiard, N. A. 
Rar.dhwn.M.S. 

Ivtamrircb, SteSia 

Maihur, J.C. 

Marg Publications 

Mukheijcc, R. 

Mnnshi.K. M. 

Pinglc. B. V, A. 

Rnngiclu’.rya, Adya 

Sahitya Akadetni 

.Sahitya Akademi 

S'tmbamoonhy, p. 

hanti Sw.arup 

Sivatamamatti, C. 


r/fc UttUa^e of Indian Art (Delhi, Publications 
Division, 1964) 

Classical Dantes and Costumes of India- (London, 
Adntn and Charles Black, 1950) 

Tilt Indian Theatre (Ixtndorr, Dobson, 1950) 

Music of India (Bombay. D. B. Taraporcvala, 195F) 
Dance of India, 5th cd. (Allahabad, Kitabisinn, 195G) 
Dance (n India (Bontbay. Taraporcvala, 1965) 

The Dance in India (New York. Columbia Univenitv 
Prest. 1953) 

Indian PaMint;, 6th cd. (Calcutta. Y.M.C.A. Publish- 
ing Hou'e. 1963) 

Indian Architecture, 2 vols. (Bomb.ay, D. Il.Tarapofc- 
v?.D. 1956) 

History of Indian and Indonesian Art (I.ondon, Ldw.ard 
Gv^ldston. 1927) 

Sorti.err. Indian TAusic, 2 veils. (Lendon. Christepber 
Johnson and Hakyvn PreS-S, 1949-54) 

A Critical Survey of Ilutdl IJteratiire (Delhi, Mctihal 
Bsin.arsidass. 196S) 

Art of th' S'orth-iVrSt Frontier of India (Shillong, 
North-Fs.'.t Frontitr Agency, 1959) 

Introducthm of Indian Architecture (Bomb.ay, Asia 
Publiebinj; Iloiwe. IDSJ) 

Theatre in India (Kew York, Theatre Arts Books, 
1962) 

Literatures In Modern Jaiian Lan.tuatcs (Delhi. Pub- 
licati:m.s Diviiior, 1953) 

T!<e Story of Indian Music, Its CroKlh and Synthesis 
(Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1957) 

Indian /Jrnar.j (D.'lhi Publicrii.’as Divi'.i in, 1956) 
Tenydrs of India (Delhi, Publie.’lions Divisiori, 

1962) 

5990 Tears of Indian ArchUrciure (Delhi, Publica- 
tions Division, 1960) 

The ir<7,v of the DudJha iDell'.i. Piiblicaiior.s Division, 
1957) 

The Indian Theatre (Uanatar, Motilr.l Ik-.r.artid.T'.s, 
1934) 

Indian Culture (Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 

1963) 

Itiiarata ,\\itya and Other D.'tr.tcs of Tamil Had 
(Darodn, University of Brrod.a. 1957) 

Kathakali (Lorelen, Lurac, 195h) 

Music of India (Calcutta, Anil G\tpta._!962) 

JUistddi P.sinlinr (Delhi, Vablicatifim, Diviciun, 1959) 
The Art of India, 2nd cd. (London, Phaidoa Pies-', 
1955) 

Drama in Fu-al India (Bcmb.ay, A'.i.a Publishing 
Hous-. 196.1) 

Classical and folk Dance of India (Bomb.iy. M.arg 
Publications, 196?) 

Thr Fio'.vcrku; of Indian Art (Bombay, A- in Publi.shitic 
Ihascc. 1961) 

Suita of Indian Sculfitiirc (Bombay, Bh.aratiy.i Vidy.a 
Hlnavan, 1957) 

•' History of Indian Much' (Calcutl.i, Susil Gupta, 

■ 1957.) 

Introdiictlonl to IFiarata's Natya Sastra (Bembay, 
Pcptilar Prakiwlv SI, 1966) 

Cantcntporcry Indian Liti'rattirc (New Deltii, Srliiiya 
Akadfmi, 1959) 

{{'/lo’s Who of Indian Writers (New Delhi. Sahitya 
Akademi. 1961) 

History of Indian Music (Aladrcs. Indirn Mum'c 
P ubJMiing Hcu.se, 1960) 

Arts and Crafts of India and Pakistan (Bcmb.sy, D. B. 
T;tr.aporev.d.a. 1957) 

Directory of Museums in India (New Deibi. Nlimsiry 
of Selentific Research and Cultural Affairs, 1959) 
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Sivaramamurti, C. 
Smith, V. A. 
Strangways, A.H.F. 
Subba Rao, T. V. 
WeUs, H. W. 
Wintemitz, M. 
Winternitz, M. 


South Indian Bronzes (New Delhi, Lalit Kala Aka- 
demi, 1963) , , j 

A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 3rd rev. 
ed. (Bombay, D. B. Taraporevala) 

The Music of Hindostan (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1965) 

Studies in Indian Music (Bombay, Asia Publishing 
House, 1962) . 

Classical Drama of India (Bombay, Asia Publishing 
House, 1963) 

History of Indian Literature, Vol. I Part I (Calcutta, 
Calcutta University, 1959) 

History of Indian Literature (Delhi, Motilal Banarsi- 
dass,1963) 


CHAPTER VH. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Chadha, Y. R. (ed.) 

Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research 

-do- 

-do- 

Departraent of Atomic Energy 
Government of India 

INSDOC 

Khosla, R. K. 

Randhawa, M. S, 


Science and the Nation during the Third Flan, Vol. I 
(Calcutta, Thornes Publication). 

Reports of the Industrial Research Planning Committee 
(New Delhi, C.S.I.R.. 1945) 

A review (New Delhi, C.S.i.R., 1954) 

Research and Industry, Monthly (New Delhi, C.S.I.R.) 

Annual Reports 

Our National Laboratories (Delhi, Publications Divi- 
sion, 1961) 

Indian Science Abstiacts, Monthly (New Delhi, 
INSDOC) 

Men of Science and Technology in India, 2nd ed. (New 
Delhi, Premier Publishens, 1967) 

Agricultural Research in India (New Delhi, 1. C. 
A. R., 1958) 


CHAPTER Vm. HEALTH 


Agarvt'ala, S. N. 

Borkar, G. 

Chandrasekaran, C. and others 
Chandrasekhar, S. 

Government of India 

-do- 

-do- 

Government of West Bengal 

Mehta, Usha and Narde, A.D. 

Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning 
Rao, K. N. 


Attitude Towards Family Planning in India (Bombay, 
Asia Pub. House, 1962) 

Health in Independent India (New Delhi, Ministry of 
Health, 1957) 

Family Planning through Clinics (Bombay, Allied 
Publishers, 1965) 

Population and Planned Parenthood in India (London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1955) 

Report of the Committee to Assess and Evaluate the 
Present Status of Ayuneda (New Delhi, Ministry 
of Health, 1959) 

Medical Colleges and Training Institutes in India 
(New Delhi, Ministry of Health, 1961) 

Report of the National Water and Sanitation Com- 
mittee 1960-61 (New Delhi, Ministry of Health, 
1962) 

Report of the Drugs Enquiry Commission (Calcutta, 
West Bengal Government Press, 1964) 

Health Insurance in India and Abroad (Bciribcy, 
Allied Pubh'shers, 1965) 

Annual Reports 

Nation's Health (Delhi, Publications Division,- 1966) 


CHAPTER IX. SOCIAL WELFARE 


Blunt, E. (ed.; 

Central Social Welfare Board 
-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


Chawdbry, D. P. 


Social Services in India (London, H. M. S.O., 1946) 
Progress Reports, Annual (New Delhi, C. S. W. B.) 
Report of she 'Advisory Committee on After-Care 
Programme (New Delhi, C.S.W.B., 1955) 

Report of the Advisor}’ Committee on Social and 
Moral Hygiene (New Delhi, C.S.W.B.. 1955) 
Social Welfare, Monthly (Delhi, ’ Publications 
Division) 

Social Welfare Administration (Delhi, Atma Ram 



Jnt!UtK;R.\rHV 




ChowJhurj', S. R. 
G.n'crnmctR of Imlia 
-di'. 


-Uo- 


-do 

Jar.nnrs’.dtrtn, V. and 
N'andxvani. S. P, 

Kcni\v.»!(a, P. C. 

Kulk'.rni, P. D. 

Mad-tn, G. M. 

Manioria. C. B. 

M'Jniradar, A. M. 

Naiar.ij.'.n, S, 

PlannintJ C 


Ran. A. V. R. 
SrivaMiVM, P. C. 

S. S. 

Vcnajapil i Rao, S. 


W.vdfa, A. R.(cd.) 


Skknrfs Jnsurcncc In JudicTancJ Udtain fOtScnti.i, 
World 1’fc«. lOf.fS') 

!i't>r>rt of thf> PioI’AbUhti Er.ij'Mry ComtaSiiet (Dethi, 
Minitt'r oi PuHlicatiofH, 1955) 

Sftdiil Hkfforf In India, oripirial and rev. nbd. eds. 
(Delhi, Puhlic uiont IXviMon. 1955 & I9r>f>) 

Afjfiii/ Lef:!slfitioit : //i Jlnle in Social Welfare fl^dhi, 
Publicition'iDtv.'^ion, I95fi) 

Repot tt. Department of .‘>cCTiti!y. 

TrnirAnr for SoeSnt tPef/arc H'ork, Cowes and /iirfr- 
lusions (New Delhi, Jndiari of PoMic 

.Administr.iiion, 19(XJ) 

Sindy in fndhn Crimes (Bontbav, Popular Bred: 
Depot, 195'J) 

eVrtfraf Soclitl Welfare Hoard (B.-'mb.''y, A®i:'. Pul'liiti' 
inn Hou’.e, 1961) 

/nJt'.tn Social ProNmt (Rtimh.tv, Allied P.sWi-licf', 
1997) 

PrincipU't of Social Security (Ailal-fbui, Kiiab 

Mrh ’l. lonS) 

Social Wrlfarc in India A'ia Piihh''hinf', 

Hni\c, loM) 

Ccniiiry of Social Reforns In Jr din (.BottiVay, A<.i,a 
Puhitdriiro. H-rmc, 

I'lans and Pro'prcti of St’clal Wctfa'c (tr Irdia 195!* 
(>\ (D.-P9. Pcblkartotu Di’.i’ien. 1963) 

Induttrial Social Scrriccf in a li-iclnysrc Ccor.pmv 
( n '•nih-.y, Ptihiidt’er . !9f-6) 

Sochi S--cmity in India (All-di-ih ! rkahhara 
Pohi;dj‘ry. l<;d.t) 

Jsnerdic Vtioiancy (Bombay, A'.ia Puhlo-lunv Hou'C, 

I'.'r,}) 

,)/ Crint,' In India (Delhi, Alhed Poh'.t'htfs, 

1%7) 

Ift'lory of PfMnsopUy of Seth! in Indici (Bvu:'- 

I'ly. Aoia Piibli'hinp. llou'-c, 1961) 


ilnwraumtoN 


Alj.tandar. Hor.tcc 
K!i«;;h‘.vam Sinjh 
Minktry of Lilj mr, UitiPlnymetu 
& Rrh'ibilitation 
Ministry of Rchabiliuiio.n 
Randhaw.i, M. S. 


Rao. U. B. 


AVh- aiicfoA oflndia (B'-mVay, O.U,P„ 195!) 
Unmdir.o Trail (Dcliti, Rajlc inu’l PuMic'.'iion', J95T) 
Annual Reports 

Vand^tlaianya (Ne-.v D;l!:i. DAVP, 1V65) 

0.:t of the Ath-s : An of the RchahUltnilet: of 

R 'ftiyrcs from HVrr Pat.lsion in Rimd Areas of 
East Piinjob (Punjab, Public Rcl. tiom Depart- 
incnt) 1954) 

Stan' of RrhabUltmion (Delhi, Puhlicatii'i:': Divt'‘ion. 
1967) 


CilAP'l'CR X. SCUPDULKD AND BACKWARD CLASSES 


Ainb;dk.ir, B. R. 

nharatiy.s Adimj tti Sev.tk Sanph 

Gandhi, M. K, 

Ghufjv, G. S. 

Gavcrnmcni of India 


-etn- 


-tlo- 

-do- 


do- 


Ihc Untouchables (Delhi, Amtit B 'id: Co., U^SS) 

Tribes of India (Dcliti, Bharatiya .ddunjati S.mr.h, 
1951) 

JtcinornI of Untouchahllity (Ahtned.ibod. Navajiv.ttt 
Publi'.hinp. iloipc, 1954) 

Schcdiiicd Tribes, 2mi cd. (Bombay, popular Book 
Dapm. 1959) 

Ikporls of the Cornntisslonrr for Scheduled Cetsics 
and Scheduled Tribes, Atinual (Delhi, Manager of 
Pdblicaiions) 

Report of thr Study Team on Socied U'ctfr.rc ond^ 
Welfare of Rnchward Classes (Delhi, Manager of 
Publicationc, 1959) 

The Adkasis (Delhi. Publication'; Divkion, I960) 

Report of the Ihckvtard Classes Cotn/tdsiion (Delhi, 
Mumper of Publications, 1955) 

Report of the Scheduled Areas and .Scheduled Tribes 
Commission (Delhi, Alanagcr of Publications, 196!) 
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CHAPTER XI. MASS COMMUNICATION 


All-India Motion Picture 
ftoduccrs, Association 
Awasthy, G. C. 

Barnouw, E. & Krishnaswamy, S. 

Bancrjce, Subrata 

Doraiswamy, V. (ed.) 

Durga Das (cd.) 

Eastern India Motion Picture 
Association 

Gates-Rced, G. H. (cd.) 

Ghosc, H. P. 

Government of India 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 

-do- 
-do- 
. -do- 
-do- 

Indian Federation of Working 
Joumalist.s 

Indian Motion Picture Producer^’ 
Association 
Indian Press Institute 

Jain, R.D. 

Jog, N. G. (cd.) 

Khare, P. S. 


Mathur, J. C. 

Mathur, J. C., andiNeuath, P. 

Minattur, Joseph 

Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting 
-do- 



•do- 


Journal of the Film Induttry, V/tekly (Bombay, 
I. M. P. P. A.) 

BrosdcasttnE in India (Bombay, Allied Publishers, 

1965) 

Indian Film (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1963) 

Adrerllsini' and Small Newspapers (Nesv Delhi, Press 
Institute of India, 1964) 

Asian Film Directory and IJ'ho's H7fO (Bombay, Mrs, 
Jaya Dortisv/aray, 1956) 

I.N.F.A. Press and Advertisers Year Book, Annual 
(New Delhi, India New: and Feature Alliance) 
B.hrj-A. Year Book (Calcutta, E.I.M.P.A.) 

The Indian Press Year Book, Annual (Madras, Indian 
Press) 

The Newspaper in India (Calcutta, University of 
Calcutta, 1952) , 

Report of the Committee on Broadcastinp and Infor- 
mation Media (New Delhi, Ministry of Information 
& Broadcasting). 

Report of the Press Commission, 3 parts (Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1954) 

Report of the Press Laws Enquiry Committee (Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1948) 

Report of the Film Enquiry Committee (Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1951) 

Report of the Enqitiry Committee on Small News- 
papers 1965 (Delhi, Manager of Publications, 

1966) 

A^cts of Broadcasting in India (Delhi, Publications 
Division, 1953) 

Radio in School Education (Delhi, Manager of Publi- 
cations, 1961) 

Report of the Registrar of Newspapers for India 
Annual (Delhi, Man.sger of Publications) 

Indian Cinema, 1965 (Delhi, Publications Division, 
1965) 

The U'orking Journalist, Monthly (Calcutta, the 
Author) 

I.M.P.P.A. Sliver Jubilee Souvenir 1938-1963 (Bcm- 
bay. I.M.P.P.A., 1963) 

Newspaper and the Community (New Delhi, the 
Author, 1966) 

Economic Aspects of the Film Industry in India (Delhi, 
Atma Ram, 1960) 

Screen Year Book and U-Vio’s IP/to (Bombay, Express 
Newspapers, 1956) 

Growth of Press and Public Opinion in India (Allah- 
a bid, PiyushPrakashan, 1963) 

A'civ Lamps far Aladdin : Mass Media in Developing 
Societies (Bombay, Orient Longmans, 1965) 

An Indian Experiment in Farm Radio Forums (Paris, 
UNESCO, 1959) 

Freedom of Press in India (The Hague, Martinus 
Najhoff, 1961) 

Annual Reports 

Report of the Evaluation Committee on Plan Publicity 
by Voluntary Organisations, 1965 (New Delhi, 
Mmistry of Information and Broadcasting) 

Report of the Mass Communication Study Team 
(Sponsored by the Ford Foundation) 1963 (New 
Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, 

Report of the Study Team on Fire Year-Plan Publicity, 
Jw5 (New Delhi, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, 1965) 
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Narasirahan, V. K. 

Natarajan, S. 

Peoiui Shah 

Porikh, R. D. 

Press Institute of India 
Ray. R.M.(ed,) 

Sarkar, Chanchal 

Sartar, Chanchal 
UNESCO . . 

Wolseley, R. E. (ed.) 


The fress, the Public and the Administration (New 
Delhi, Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
1961) 

A History of Press in India (Bombay, Asia Publidiing 
House, 1962) 

The Indian Pilm (Bombay, Motion Picture Sccicty of 
India, 1950) 

The Press and Society, a Sociolozical Study (Bombay, 
Popular Parkashan, 1965) 

Vtdura, Quarterly (New Delhi, P. I.I.) 

Film Seminar Peport, 1955 (New Dclld, Sangeet Natak 
Akadtmi, 195^ 

Press Councils and Their Mole (New Delhi, Press 
Institute of India, 1965) 

Changing Press (Bombay, Popular Prakashan, 1967) 

Mass Media in Developing Countries (Paris, Unesco, 
1961) 

Sournalism in Modern India (Bombay, Asia Publisliing 
House, 1953) 


CHAPTER XII. ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


Aostay, Vera. 

Basu,S.K. 

Bhatt, V. V. 

Bauer, P. T. 

Das, Nabagopal 
-do* 

Doodh£,K.D. , 

Dutt, R. C. 

Eastern Economist 

ExekJel, Hannan 

Indiaa Merchants Chamber 
Economic Research & Training 
Foundation 
Elhancc, D. N. 

Epstein, T. A. 

GadgU, D. R, 

Ganguli, B. N. (cd.) 

Government of India 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

Hazari, R, K. 


Economic Development in India, 3rd cd. (London, 
Longmans Green, 1949) 

Studies in Ecor,omtc Problems (Bombay, Asia Pub- 
lising House, 1965) 

Aspects of Economic Charge and Policy in India, lEOO 
— 1960 (Bombay, Allied Publishers, 1962) 

Indian Economic Policy and Development (London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1961) 

Studies in Iruiian Economic Problems (Calcutta, A. 
Muhherjee, 1954) 

Unemployment, Full Employment and It die, Zidcd — 
(Bombay, Asia Publishing Plouse, 1960) 

India : Instalment Credit, Extent, Stability, Crovth 
(Bombay, Univcrsiiy of Bombay, 1965) 

Economic History of India, 2 vols. (Della, Publica- 
tions Division, 1960) 

India's progress since Independence, a Statistical 
■ Bird's Eye Viev (New Delhi, Eastern Eccncmist, 
1966) 

The Pattern of Investment and Ecora>tnic ' Development 
(Bombay, Univ. of Bombay, 1967) 

National Income of India, Growth and Distribution, 
1950-5)— 1960-61, Facts and Problems - (Bombay 
the Author, 1963) 

Economic Statistics of India Since Independence 
(Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, 1962) 

Economic Development and Social Change in South 
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Ayurvedic Studies and Research Institute 
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Bauxite Resources 5 
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Belgium 527 
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Bhadra Rcseivoir 274 

Bhakra Nangal Project 275 

Bhoodan 251 

Bibliography 586 

Bihar 419 

Border Roads Development Board 371 
Botanical Gardens. National 84 

Broadcasting 77, 131 
Advisory committees 137 . 

Commercial broadcasting 137 
Committee on Broadcasting and Infor- 
mation Media 154 
External services 135 
Five Year Plan publicity 134 
Literary broadcasts 79 
National programme of music 77 
News services 134 
Other programmes 78 
Production of radio receivers 135 
Programme composition (home and 
external) 131 
Programme exchange 134 
Radio drama 77 
Radio sangeet sammelan 77 
Radio Stations 131 
Receiver licenses 135 
Special programmes 78 
Special audience programmes 133 
Transcription service 134 
Vadya Vrinda 78 
Vividh Bharati 132 
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Badarpur .Thermal Power Project 289 

Bal Sevika Training Centres 115 

Balimela Dam and Hydro-electric Powerl 
Project 288 


Budget Estimates 1968-69—175 
Budget of the Central Government 177 
Budgetary position of the Central Gov- 
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179 
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Banking 186 

Changes in selective credit controls 189 
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188 
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Burma Ji09 
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Cancer 97 
Cardamom 333 
Caribbean 529 
Cement Industry 314 

Central Board of Irrigation and Power 
270 

Central Bureau of Correctional Services 112; 
Central Government Health Scheme 99 
Central Health Education Bureau 102 
Central Social Welfare Board 112 ' 

Central Water and Power Commission 270 
Ceylon 510 
Chambal Project 273 
Chemicals, Drogs and Pharmaceuticals 322 
Chemical Laboratory, National 84 
China 515 
Chromite 4 

Citizenship and Franchise 22 
Civil Aviation 376 
Aerodromes 377 
Air corporations 376 
.Aircraft 317 

Air transport agreements 377 
Flying clubs 376 
Progress since 1947 376 
Scheduled and non-scheduled 
376 

Climate 3 

Coaches and Locomotives 321 
Coal 3, 328 
Coal Mines 393 
Bonus schemes 393 
Labour welfare fund 399 
Provident fund scheme 397 
Cochin Shipyard 322 
Coffee 332 

Communication, Mass (See also ‘Mass 
Communication’) 131 
COMMUNICATIONS 381—387 
P. & T. department administrative set- 
up 381 
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Achievements 259 
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Rural manpower programmes 256 
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Tribal development 258 
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Non-credit societies 267 
Other societies 268 
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Supervising unions 268 
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Consumer Prices 169 
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DEFENCE 51—60 
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Social 72 
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Electronics, Engineering Research Institute,] 
Central 84 

Emergency Risks (Goods/Factoriesi Insur-] 
ance 201 

Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme 397 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 397 

Emplojinent 161. 210, 388 
Craftsmen’s training 390 
Employment e.xchange statistics 161 
National Employment Service 388 
Position under the Plans 210 
Engineering Industries 318 
Engineering and Technical Institutions' 
(UstsI 578 

Ennore Thermal Power Project 287 
Events, Important, of 1967 — 542 
Executive, States 45 
Executive, Union 23 
Exhibition. Cultural 80 
Expenditure, Consumer 169 
Expenditure Level 169 
Expenditure, National, Government Share 
in 159 


Experimental Medicine, Indian Institute of] 
83 

Exports 343. 349 

Earnings, totals, countiywise. commodity- 
vrise 340. 343. 350, 351 
Index numbers of 353 
Policy 346 

Prindpal commodities for 351 
Principal countries of 350 
Promotion of 346 
Ex-servicemen, Welfare of 59 
External Relations Division 80 
External Services Programmes 131. 135 
External Trade 340 

Factories and Workshops— Classified byl 

Power Used and Size of Employment! 
165 

Family Planning 103 
Commercial distribution of condoms 104 
I.U.CJ9. 104 

Motivation and education lOS 
Organisafional set up 103 
Research 105 
Supplies' and services 104 
Training 104' 

Fertilisers 324 
Field Publicity 153 


Fiji 518 
(Filaria 95 
Film 144 

Awards, National 146, 584 
Censorship 147 
Children’s Film Society 145 
Consultative Committee 148 
Documentaries 147 
Export of 149 
Feature films output 144 
' Feature films produced, thematic classi- 
fication 145 

Festivals, inlemafional 146 
Finance Corporation 148 
Foreign exchange earned 150 
Import of cinematographic film and 
equipment 149 
Institute of India 145 
International film festivals 146 
Newsreels 147 

Thematic classification of feature fims 
produced 145 
FINANCE 173—202 
AUocatioa of rerenu* 173 
-Annual financial statement 174 
Audit 175 
Budget 174, 180 

Capita] outlay and loans advanced 183 
Corporate sector 192 
Debt, public 181 
Finance Commission 174 
Stales’ share of taxes 175 
Tax revenue transferred to States 174 
Transfer of resources from Centre to 
States 173 
Finance Commission 174 
Finance Corporation, Industrial 304 
Financial Corporations, State 304 
First Five Year Plan 203 
^Fisheries 240 

Development programmes 241 
Extension and training 241 
Marketing and co-operatives 241 
Production and disposal of fish 240 
Flood Control 289 
Fluorite 4 - 

Food Adulteration, Prevention of 98 
Food and Agricultare Organisation 533 
Food and Agriculture Organisation 533 

jFood Grains 225 ' 

Import 226 

Internal procurement 225 
Pricing policy 226 
Rationing 226 
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Situation 225 
Storage capacity 227 

Food Technological Research Institute, 
Central 84 
Foreign Capital 306 
Foreign Companies 195 
Foreign Trade (see Trade') 340 

Forestry 236 
Area under forests 236 
Development schemes 237 
Minor forest produce 237 
Timber and firewood, production of 236 

France 526 
Franchise 22 

Fuel Research Institute, Central 84 
Fundamental Rights 22 
Gandak Multi-purpose Project 271 
Gandhian Literature 79 
GENERAL INFORMATION 556-577 
Awards 557 

Diplomatic representatives in India 570 
India’s representativea abroad 563 
Warrant of Precedence 556 
General Insurance 197 
Geological Structure, India 2 


Birth rate 94 
Cancer 97 

Central Government Health Scheme 99 

Control and prevention of diseases 94 

Death rate 94 

Dental colleges 583 

Drug manufacture and control 101 

Education and training 102 

Family planning 103 

Filnria 95 

Food adulteration, prevention of. 98 

Homoeopathy 100 

Indigenous systems 100 

Influenza 97 

Leprosy 96 

Life expectancy 94 

Malaria 94 

Medical colleges 581 

Medical depots 101 

Medical relief and service 99 

Nature euro 100 

Nutrition 97 

Prevention and control of diseases 9*1 

Small-pox 97 

Trachoma 97 

Tuberculosis 95 

Venereal diseases 96 

Water supply and sanitation 99 

Yoga 100 


Geophysical Research Institute, 
85 ■ 

German Federal Republic 527 
Girna Irrigation Project 274 

Glass and Ceramic Research 
Central 84 
Gold Resources 4 
GOVERNMENT 22—60 


National High Courts 47 

Higher Education 67 
lEmachal Pradesh 499 
Hindi, Development of 73 
Hindustan Shipyard 374 
Institute, jjam Project 274 

Holiday Homes for Children 113 
Homoepathy 100 


Government Companies 194 

Government Share in National Expenditure 
159 ■ 

Governor 45 
Gujarat 422 

Gujarati Speaking People. Number of 15 


House of the People (Lok Sabha) 27 
HOUSING 401-407 
House building advance for Central 
Government employees 407 
Hcaischolds according to number of 
rooms occupied and persons per room 
168 


Handicapped, Education and Employment 
of 113 

Handicrafts 335 , 

Handicrafts and Haridloom Exports 356 , 
Handlooras 335 
HEALTH 94-105 

Ayurvedic Studies and Research, Insti- 
tute of 100 


Integrated subsidised scheme for indus- 
trial workers 404 

Jhuggi and jhopri removal scheme 406 
Land acquisition and development scheme 
406 

Low income group 405 
Middle income group 406 
Pattern 164 

Plantation labour scheme 405 
Progress under' the Plans 402 
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Rental housing scheme for State Govern- 
ment employees 406 
Subsidised scheme for industrial workers 
404 

Slum clearance/improvement scheme 405j 
Village housing project scheme 406 
Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls 111 

IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 1967 542-555 
Import substitution 304 
Imports 350 

From principal countries 350 
Index numbers, of 353 
Policy 344 

Principal commodities, of 352 
Income. National and Per Capita 155 
Conventional estimates of net nationalj 
159 

tidex numbers national and per capita.! 
155 

National and per capita, estimates 155j 
National income by industrial origin 157 
National product and some other related 
aggregates ' 156 
Share of Government in national expen- 
diture 159 

Share of public and private sectors 
domestic product 158 
Iddiki Power Project 286 
Index Numbers of Consumer Prices for] 
Urban Non-manual Employees 172 
Index Numbers of Industrial Production! 
312 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 170 
Index Numbers of Working Class Consu 
mers 171 

India and the International Organisations! 
530 


Asian Development Bank 539 
Colombo Plan 538 

Conference on Trade and Development] 
536 

Disarmanent Committee 532 
ECAFE 537 

European Economic Commimity 536 
Extension of Textile Arrangement 535! 
FAO 533 
IBRD 537 
IDA 538 
IFC 538 
ILO 533 
IMF -537 

Kennedy Round 535 
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UNCTAD II 536 
UN General Assembly 530 
UN Special Fund 538 
UNESCO 533 
UNEPTA 538 
UNICEF 535 
WHO 534 

INDIA AND THE WORLD 509-539 
India Tourism Development Corporation 
378 

Indian Council of Cultural Relations 81 
Indian Institute of Experimental medicine 
85 

Indian Institute of Mass Communication 
154 

Indian National Commission on Space 
Research 89 
Indian OH Corporation 328 

Indonesia 518 
Indus Waters Treaty 278 
INDUSTRY 301-338 
Development 307 
Foreign capital 306 
Import substitution 304 
Index numbers of industrial production 
312 

Policy 302 

Invention promotion 304 
Outlay on industries (Third Plan) 309 
Principal industries 312 
Productivity 303 

Progress under the three Plans 209 
Regulation of 302 
Selected industries production 310 
Schedule (A) industries 302 
Schedule (B) industries 302 
Small scale and cottage 337 
Standardisation 304 
Survey, annual 301 
Industrial and Technological Museum, Birla 
85 


Industrial and Technological Museum. 
Visveswaraya 85 

Industrial Credit and Investment Corpot®' 
tion 304 

Industrial Development Bank of India 305 
Industrial Development Corporation, 
National, of India 309 , 

Industrial Development Corporations, Stales 
306 

Industrial Finance 304 
Industrial Finance Corporation 304 
Industrial Production 310 
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Industrinl Production. Index Numbers ofj 
312 ^ 

Industrial Relations 394 ' 

Industrial Tcchnolordcnl Research Centre 
86 1 
Industrial Tnice 395 ! 

InflucnM 97 
Inland Na%‘ication 279 
Inland Waterways 372 
Institute o! Medical Sciences. All India' 
102 

Insurance 196 

Amendment of Insurance Act 1938. 197 
Business statistics 197 
Compulsory reinsurance 196 
Emerccncy Rlslts (Goods/factories') 
eurance 201 
General insurance 197 
Insurance Act 1938, amendment of 1971 
Insurance Association of India 196 
Insurance companies 197 
Life insunance 198 
Public and private insurance 196 
State run insurance schemes 196 
Statistics, business 197 
War risks (Marine Hutlst Insurance 201 

Intor-Statc CTultura! UnderstandinR. Pro- 
motion of 80 

Intermediaries. Abolition of (land) 244 
Intcmalional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 537 

International Development Ascnci' 538 
International Finance Corporation 538 
International Labour Drftanisation 533 
International MonctaD' Fund 537 
Inventions Promotion 304 
Investment Estimates 160 
Iran 522 
Iraq 521 

Iron and Steel 316 

Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare 399 
IRRIGATION 270—296 
Area under 222 
(Central Orcanisations 270 
Development programme 278 
Growth of major and medium schemes 
during Three Plans and in 1966-67. 278! 
Ootlay for irrigation and flood control 
279 

Minor 228 

Irrigation and Multi-Purpose Projects 270j 
290. 292 


Continuing 292 
Completed 290 
Jammu and Kashmir 431 
Jana-gana-mnna 20 
Japan 518 

Judiciari’, States 47-49 
High courts 47 

Jurisdiction and scats of high courts 48 
Subordinate courts 48 
Judiciary', Unton 44 
Supreme Court 44 
Jute Industry 314 
Juvenile Delinquents 1 1 1 
Kakrupara Project 272 
Kasturba Nikcian 116 
^"iKcrala 436 

Khadi and Village Industries 337 
Korea 519 
Kosi Project 272 
Kothagudem Thermal project 285 
Koyna Power Project 267 
Kutch Award 514 
Kuwait 521 
LABOUR 388-100 
Adjudication machinery 395 
Annual earnings 390 
Code of discipline 394 
Code of cfTicicncy 396 
Conciliation macliincry 395 
■Consumer price index 391 
Craftsmen’s training 390 
Earnings 390 
Earnings, real 391 
Entployment statistics 388 
Indices of real earnings 391 
Industrial disputes 394 
Industrial cmploinncnl standing order 394 
Industrial relations 394 
Industrial truce 395 
Joint management councils 395 
Labour welfare 398 
Labour welfare centres 400 
I^abour welfare funds in Central Gov- 
ernment industrial undertaking 400 
Management councils, joint 395 
Minimum wages 393 
National employment service 388 
National Commission on l.abour 396 , 
Occupational svage surs’Cys 393 
Real earnings 391 
Regulation of wages 392 
Social security 397 
Survey of labour conditions ‘400 
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Training, cratfsmen’s 390 
Trade unions 396 
Tripartite machinery 395 
Wage boards 393 
Wages 390, 392 
Workers’ education 396 
Working population 164 
Works committees 395 


Leprosy 96 
Life Insurance 198 

Life Insurance Corporation of India 198 

Business, new and total in force 198 
Financing of housing schemes 200 
Foreign business 199 

Literacy 64 


Laccadive, Minicoy and Admindivi Islands Literary Broadcasts 79 
502 j 

Lakshmibai College of Physical Education * 

75 Livestock 237 

Lalit Kala Akademi 76 Local Government 49- 

LAND AND THE PEOPLE 1 — 18 Corporations 49 

Demc^aphic details 5 Local self government in districts 50 

Mineral resources 4 Municipal boards and commitlces 49 

Physical background 1 Village panchayats 50 

Power resources 3 

Social pattern 11 Locomotives and Coaches 321 

Land Holdings in the Rural Sector 162 

Land Mortgage Banks 266 285 

LAND REFORM 244—251 Machkund Power Project 285 • » 

Abolition of intermediaries 244 Madhya Pradesh 440 

Bhoodan 251 Madras 447 

Maharashtra 454 

Consolidation of holdmgs 249 »» i r, • 

Co-operative farming 250 Malaprabha Project 274 . 

Sub-division and fragmentation 250 Malaria 94 
Tenancy reform 245 Malaysia 516 

Language, Official 25 Manganese Resources 4 

^29 Mongolia 519 

140^5^ DURING 1^67 Manipur 503 

Lead Resources 5 Marathi, Number of People Speaking 15 

Leather Research Institute, National 84 COMMUNICATION 131—154 

(Vidhan Sabha) 46 Advertising 153 
lim-f^T (Vidhan Parishad) 46 Broadcasting 131 


Ligm'te 3, 329 
Legislature^ Union 27 


Field publicity 153 
Film 144 


* atm* 

Allocation of seats and strength of parties Institute .of Indian. 154 


Composition of 27 

^unca of States (Rajya Sabha) 27 

r unctions and powers of 39 


Press 137 

Visual publicity 153 
Mayurakshi Project 276 
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House of the People (Lok Sabha) 27 ^®'^^’nnical Engineering Research Institute, 
inrormal consultation 40 Central 85 

Parliamentary committees 40 Medical Education 102 

Medical Colleges 581 


Legislatures. States 43 




Control over executive 47 
Legislative Assembly 46 
Legislative Council 46 
Powers and functions 47 
Reservation of bills 47 


Medical Sciences, AU India Institute of 
102 

Medicinal Plants Organisation, Central 
Indian 85 

Metal Scrap Trade Corporation 355 
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Metallurgical Laboratory, National 84 
Meteorology -377 

Metric Wei^ts and Measures 358, 583 
Mettur Tunnel 287 

Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 399 
Mica Resources 5 
Minor Irrigation 228 

Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation* 
355 

Minerals and Mining 326 
Mineral Production, Value of 330 
Minerrd Resources 4. 5 
Bauxite 5 
Chromite 4 
Copper 4 
Fluorite 4 
Gold 4 
Gypsum 5 
llmenite 5 
Iron ore 4 


National Defence Academy 53 
National Defence College 53 
;National Emblem 20 
|National Employment Service 388 
National Expenditure 159 

E '’ational Fitness Corps 74 
ational Flag 19 

ational Gallery of Modern Art 77- 
National Harbour Board 375 
National Highways 369 
National Industrial Development Corpoca- 
tion 309 

National Income (see also ‘Inccme’) 155 
National , Laboratories, lastitofions. 
Museums 83 

[National Product and Some Other Related 
Aggregates 156 

National Physical Efficiency Drive 75 
National Programme of Music 77 


Lead 5 
Manganese 4 
Mica 5 

Miscellaneous minerals 5 
Refractories 4 
Zinc 5 

Mining and Minerals 326 
Mining Research Station, Central 85 
Missions in India 570 
Missions, ladian, Abroad 563 • 

Money Supply with the Public 184 
Motor Velucles 372 
Motor Transport Workers’ Act 398 
Municipal Boards and Committees 49 
Music, National Programme of 77 
Mysore 462 
Nagaland 469 

Nagaijunasagar Project 270 ■ 

Nagpur (Koradi) Thermal Power Proie 
287 

Naharkatiya Thermal Power Project 286 
National Anthem 20 
National Awards (See ‘Awards’) 584 
National Awards Schema for Labour 400 
National Bibliography 151 
National Book Trust 79 
National Buildings Organisation 407 
National ^ Calendar 21 

National CoxmcE of Educational Research 
and Training 73 


National Programme of Plays 77 
National Projects Construction Corpora- 
tion 277 

National Service Scheme 74 
National 'Shipping Board 373 
National Song 21 
NATIONAL SYMBOLS 19—21 
Anthem 20 
Calendar 21 
Emblem 20 
Flag 19 
Song 21 

National Water Supply and Sanitarion 
Scheme 99 
Nature Cure 100 
Naval Training Centres 55 
Navigation, Inland 279 
Navy 52 
Nepal 511 
Netherlands 527 
Newspapers 137 

Circulation, general, language and 
periodicity-wise 138, 141 
Circulation of common* newspapers 141 
Enquiry Committee on Small News- 
papers 142 

Number of newspapers and periodicals 
according to State and periodicity 139 
Number of newspapers and periodicals 
according ■ to language and periodicity 
140 
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Newsprint 13S 

Newsprint Advisorj' Committee 141 

Newsreels 147 

New Zealand 518 

Neyveli LiRnite Project 329 

Nicobar Islands 492 

Nigbt Shelters 113 

Nutrition 97 

Obra Thermal Power Project 289 
Oceetnography, National Institute of 86 
Official Language 25 
on 3. 326. 328 

Exploration and production 326 
Indian Oil Corporation 328 
Marketing and distribution 327-28 
Refitung 326 
Oil India Ltd. 326 

Oil and Natural Gass Commission 326 
Open Air Theatres 80 
Orissa 472 

Oriya. Number of People Speaking 15 
Os-erseas Communications 386 
International telex sendee 387 
Radio photo service 387 
Radio telephone service 386 
Radio telegraph and photo sendee 387 
Pakistan 512 
Panchayaii Raj 260 
Paper and Paper Board 315 
Parambikulam Alij-ar Project 273 
Parliament (See ‘Legislature. Union’) 27 , 
Pathratu Thetmal Power Project 286 ' 

Periyar Valley Scheme 273 ' I 

Petrochemicals 324 | 

Petroleum. Indian Institute of 85 
Photo Films 315 
Pharmaceuticals 322 
Phj"sicat Background I 
Physical Education 74 
Ltfchimbai College of Phsysical Educa- 

National fitnes'* corps 74 
National physiiml efficiency drive 75 
Phi’skal Features 1 
Phl-scal Laboratory National S3 
Portugal 528 
Prices 169 
Consumer prices 169 


Consumer price index numbers for non- 
manual employees 172 
MTioIesale price Index Numbers of 170 
Worlang class consumer price index 
numbers 171 
PLANNING 203—215 
Achievements of Three Plans and in 
1966-67. 211. 213 
Annual Plan 1968-69 213 
Financial resources 215 
First and Second Plans 203 
Objectives (general) 203 
Outlay and expenditure for 1967-68. 214 
Outlay for 1968-69, Centre, States and 
Union Territories 214 
Third Plan 204 
Plantation Industries 331 
Cardamom 333 
Coffee 332 
General 333 
Rubber 332 
Tea 331 
Poland 525 
Pondicherry 505 
Population 5 ^ 

Age structure 10 
Birth and death rates, 8, 94 
Cities and towns with pppulaffoc ol 
over a lakh 17 
Density 8, 11 
Growrh of 6 

Language-wise distribution 14 
Life expectancy 9, 94 
Marital status 10 
Religion-wise distributica 13 
Sex raffoNlO 
States, of, 5, 8 
Worlang population 166 
Pon of Calcutta, preservation of 276 
[Ports 374 

Major ports, traffic and eamings 375 
Minor ports 375 
I Postal Services 381 
I Air mail and all-up schemes 383 

Am parcel service wih foreign countries 
383 

General postal and telegraph traffic 381 
Life insurance 383 
Night post offices 382 
Savings bank 383 
Statistics 382 
Traffic and revenue 381 
Urban and rural post offices and letter 
boxes 3S2 

Urban mobile post offices 382 
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Poultry 237. 239 
Power 279 

Central Electricity Autliority 281 
Consumption 283 
Development proyramme 284 
Electricity supply, progress of 280 
Electric power surveys 282 
Eleclrificafton. rural 283 
Generation under the Plans 284 
Major projects 285 
Nuclear 285 

Ownership of Installations 282 
Principal generation schemes for 
the period 1966-67 to 1970-71 
benefit potential 294 
Regional electricity boards 281 
Resources 3. 4, 281 


Publications 151 

Publicalions and Information Directorate 
(including Indian I^inguagcs Unit) 86 
Puhlications Division 152 
Punctuality Ratio, Railways 36B 
Punjab 477 

Punjabi, Number of People Speaking 15' 

Puma Project 274 

Radio Drama 77 

Radio Sangcct Sammelan 77 

. Radio, All India (see niso ‘Broadcasting*! 

th<J ,3j 

* Radio Receiver Licences 135 

Radio Receivers, Prosliiction of 135 
Radio Station', 131 


Rural electrification 283 
State electricity boards 281 
Towns and villages electrified 284 
President 23 

Press (see also ’Newspapers') 137 
Council 143 

Enquiry Committee on Small Newspapers 
142 

Freedom of press 143 
Newsprint 138 

Newsprint AdvisoD' Committee 141 
Press Information Bureau 142 
Prevention and Control of Diseases 94 
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The Boatman 
of Padma 


JRher Padma lay wrapped in 
darkness. Oaf' in hand, the boat- 
man looked around. Nothing 
was visible, not even the sprawling 
trees nearby. It was a long way 
to that- village where he hoped to 
sell his goods at the fair the 
n^xt morning. So he untied his 
boat, 'and pushed off. He rowed 
and rawed— I 20 W long he did not 
know'. So engrossed .was be in 
planning his transactions and 
counting his profits that he did 
not even feel the weariness of 
rowing. 

At last- the dawn peered through 
the distant trees. 'Now the fair 
must be in sight,'* he thought. 
And looked around. What! The 
same place I He rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. The beat hod 
not gone far from the place he 
sorted. And then he found out 
whtit had happened. He had 
been rowing against strong 
currents whim almost neutralised 
Us speed. 



Ocr country today Is to a eioBar situation. 
After 20 years of bard and earnest efforts to 
improve the standard of livtoa of ©or people, 
we have not gone far from wftere wre started, 
(hough, of course, to certain areas tve bave 
moved a long way. Take food production, for 
instance. It has gone up by 17 taiilioa tons 
during the 14 years from 1951 to 1965 bat the 
amount of food available ixn each person 
decreased by 0'4 oz. WTsat abset employment 
opportunities ? Educatioe^ fseffitics ? Id these 
and several other dcvelopmeBt sreae, our efforts 
bare been nullified by tha rapM rate of the 
growth of population. Wo add to cm: population 
mere than 13 million peopls every year. Isn’t 
it a formidable problem for siy CQsetry to 
tackle ? 

YOU CAN solve this preblem fey tfmiting your 
family. Please visit the Fansily Piaaning Centre 

ha ysnr Tidoity. There 
you get fre e se rvices., 
Resssssl^sr. ; ^7 Red 
Triasglo is the Symbol 
of Faedly Plaxming. 
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Hare fsvter children 
When you have two, 
then will do 
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llc'c Gce of our best customers 


tiioogil lic cio6Sii’l know it yot 


\MjtB he crows up he'll slop riding his 
pram (made’from tubes we make) and have 
a world-famous bicycle filled with ibc 
most comfortable saddle and a brieht 
dynamo lamp, all of which we make. 

The |x>wcr lo light his home will come 
tbrough one of the millions of transformers 
we help to mate with our cooling lul^. 

The bus. car or (rain he-ridcs will have 


steel lubes as part of it, which we produce 
in every shape and size for all csA 
requirements. 

Coming to think of it. we will have 
much to do with his life, even consideriaj 
what v.-e make now. 

And our future growth? Thai’s for braj 
to guide, for what we do is what would d* 
him good, directly or indirectly. 


Jh' world-fara. 
ilHciiss, rtatlips acd BSA odes »h 
.“'••sodardt of unequalled quality 
cw Ij 5 couotriM; Kohinoor and Gra 
Chan.->«n cjcles for the export marki 

Brooks and Ure 
Mddlm.Ti csduchains and Miller djua 
l■Ihllc• seufotthecycle industo andira 


TruAVel ER\V steel tubing, cold^rolled 
.steel «rip. Diamood roller chaioi for 
be»\-y and Itglrt eogmeering todustrics. tod 
METSEC cold rolI*rormed metal ttetiocs. 



1 UDE IN\'ESTMENTS OF INDIA LTD, MadnzA 
Froj^tetonof Tl CreW of India— Tebe Frodacts vf IWii - 
Saddiei of lodsa-Tt Mml Sartk**-* e«»r>> 
arKTiet T1 Dua-ood Oma Liiniied— Tl MiHff Litifisd 

BtzkfJhyTl Beseerch e"d Ttchnolo^y 

ti-3fc»» 
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Y«s. And clhef iro^lemtnls 16». Through Hs v;We nehsorh et •fTiCts, 

' Also bttler terlilisers and scads. Th« Ihe Slate Bank eslends finanelH 
latmer novr needs all these to assislante (or deirelopment 

rnodermse agriculloie, to Incrtas* of agrlcuUure, improvement «( 

production and keep it (n step vdth fantf, provision ot irrigation iaeilit'es 






















CUl.!CI 


Noi us’ Di%ersiricaiion is out 
declared aim. New types of abrasives 
New tools and techniques. Each 
designed to improve your products, 
reduce your production costs. Tliars 
u*ny ‘wc are «’ay a*nead — Titji ‘S'la.'y 
ahead — of others in the abrasives line. 

Carborundum Universal sell results 
predictable, profitable results, 
achieved through systems engineering. 
Wj are backed in this by two of the 
world's best known abrasive 
manufacturers: The Carborundum 
Company of the U S A- and 
the Universal Grinding Whet! Co Ltd. 
of the U K 


Both are credited with cpoch.making 
advances in thrabrasives field- 
Doth have vast research experience 
and closely guarded manufacturing 
techniques. Our technical collaboration 
with The Carborundum Company, 

U.S.A.. enables us to bring \ou the 
. best in abrasives. 

■put them all in one basket ? 




Only we manufacture such a wide range 
—Coaled and Bonded Abrasives, Super 
Rcfraciorics, Abrasive Crains and 

— no.'z/i't va. 

vou ihrougii an cMcnswc distribution 
nciwork. Our experience covers a 
wider range ol abrasive applications 
than any other Indian manufacturer's. 

And what's more we set the pattern 
for clTicieni. practical customer 
service Our icchnlcal >ialT are in 
the best position to ofTcr 
comprehensive advice, and suggest 
new lechniqucs to solve your specific 
grinding problems Call the 
man from Carborundum Universal, 
h is your right — and his privilege 
10 help you.’ 

CZARBORUIMOUIV] 
UfMIVERSAL. L.TQ. 

• Mcniticr ol the lnd^on Siamiurd\ institution) 

Madras • Calcutta • Bombay • Delhi 
bonocd Abrasives •Coated Abrasives 
Super Refractories* Abrasive Grains 
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At cocKiails, TV sessions, picnics and dinners...'.vhor- 
c-vsr people gather in good company.. .irresistible Indian 
Cashcvr will prove a firm iavourlle. It has that extra 
flavour which sets it apart from other nuts like almonds, 
vralnuts, brarilnuts, filberts and pecans. ■ 

NON-FATTENING NUT-FOOD 

Crunchy, munchy Indian Cashew is a perfect nut-food— 

delicious and non-fattening at the same time. 

'Try Indian Cashew. 

Y^T! be glad you did! 



Grown in Kerala, the land of palm-fringed lagoons, wticr 
ideal climatic conditions help to grow the finest varietie 
of cashew In tite world, 

A NUT-FOOD TO "MEAT" YOUR RECIPES 
Have it plain or roasfed, salted, atone or mixed. Or use i 
to make unforgettable puddings, caramels, chocolate 
and fudge... dishes that need a good nut meat with 
v/onderful flavour. 

Issued by 

THE CASHEW EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCI 
-EfnakuIam-6, India, 
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You’re about to smoke, 
lie cigarette that 
outsells every other brand... 




^ <^/s^ 

< 


^ C.•^- V 


~-. 

r'^i\<*'t -V 

4,'^ /«. r* - 





\ 



the richer the tobacco the richer the taste 


Your very firs? ptf? tells you 
it's CHARMINAR. The 
cigarette with that special 
taste. The taste Vazir Sultan 
perfected. With selected 
rich tobaccos. Carefully 
processed and triple-matured 
to bring out (fiat 
unmistakable flgvoiiti 


dlV'S-Jv 



Tnare's r.o'Mns -ko 


“•2 
'i S 


India's greatest cigaretla' 
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'ED, KULUKD, EOF.IBAY 80. 
d. 9 


UUC<U5-26A 













Great new developments 
in design have put 



into this 

Aii-f^ew Ashok Leylamd Comet 


POWER-PLUS 0.370/110 BHP diesel engine for more 
power o Mechanically governea Fuel Pump for more 
efTtciency « 210" wheelbase for greater passenger com- 
fort or higher seating capacity e Full Air-Pressure BraKes 
lor instant Stopping and greater safety o These remark- 
able features combine with the heavy-duty 13" dia. 
clutch, 5-speed constant mesh gearbox, 9"— deep frame. 
8-ton rear axle and 24-volt electrical system to make the 
Ashok Leyland Comet (he leader in the heavy-duty class. 

aSHOK leyland comet — ffte outstanding heavy- 
duty chassis (or heavy-duty haulage. . 


ewchL 


S-ETT'.JkNtjl 


ASHOK LEYLAND LIMITED Ennore, Madrus-57 
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WKS£J> 

ALIVE 

PEJISCH.TO-PERSOW 

COMI/LCT 



'•nmimi 


^ fnljXKss ■ 
WUlMlIEMT fon i -p 
HAILWAY JiJ§i 
tLEvTRIFICATlCa 



ID 


ITI ROAB , 

TRArflC StSKAUWe 
EOUIPklEKT SEES 
YOU SAFELY TO THE 
OTHER S«!^ 


, A S ! m conrjtjsoTis 

'^g TO THE 
□ o I tIATIOHAL 

k/ OEFE/WE tfrORT 


jji IS' PART OF OiiR LireS IK SO lilANY DIFFERFHTlVfiVSl 


ITl, Ihe pioneer public sector’- 
underlaWna. manufactures a v/tdo 
Ttuige of modem telecommunication 
equipment from telephones to, 
highly corapteK multi-channel; 
transmission systemsL 


CceomiwmTo 
I* Mr Wtiiw* 


IMOr&K TELEPHOHQ IFlDUSTmES LlfttTEO 

bakcaloe:e-16 
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KltlosVsr-Aseo Dircct-on-lma 
$Hi!lere up to 10 HP, Siar/Oelta 
Starlets up to CO HP and 
Sllptint) Motor Starlets up to 
70 HP pro readily avsibblo. 



KIRLOSKAR ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 

p. O. BOX NO. 1017 BANGALORE-3 INDIA 
Sole distributors! PARRV & CO. LTD. 

p. O.CJOK NO. 12 Madras 1. P.O No SOOCa'cu’ln 1, 
p. O.COK No OOCOorr.oay 1 P.C Ccx No, 172 N««v Delhi 1 


ICNI0MS.}.rAJl49& 
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year 1966/67. goods in the 

auanS^ f s.fecogniscd for thejr 

quality, both in India and •broad. 


TUgg 

THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMiTEC 
Calcutta Bombay Now Oe'hl Madre, Ahmodab! 







®^se 1©|3 is aS 








. Afi the old agricultural 

«,..hod, flrod.all, im^miW- 

eWe way to the 
new. raochaniacd 

• end scientific (&■> I /;< • 

farrn'inrj helps '■he ' f t¥-.' 

Indian larmer V-f'i ?; k|« i §f/fJ,)'/' 

lo covnr much more >‘ ^ %_\* 
cround ami piO'luce a c; 

Ctealor yield pe' acre 0' f 

thr.u v.'C.s pus JiUle botoro. • ' r f je 

’f ' } 

In ttnr. tlrivo 1‘.)r mor^ ^ ^ 

'foodgr<(ins and other crops, ■ % 

Dunlop (3 ticlpr’f: tn o ItfntSairenial ^ { 

^voy~wlU. tractor tyres lor belter, ^ 

iaelor piough'no, with Tiansraiscicn and 
Vec belts for 1,(1 trngahon and agro- 
. industries Anti Dunlop ai?o pioneered i 

ihc manuhclu'-c cl pnejjnadc tyres lor k 

buiiosi- catts vvotch groeliy nv.proves the ^ 
'nlhciency ol these vcnlcles^nlaci of vital 
importance since hullorlt carls plcy such an 
important toio in the codntry'c transport system. 





ffh -VI 




. .'\‘v , 'A ‘A r 

O' '' v<rA ■ > '-^v / ' 

\ r-v, . . ^ '' ^ 

j A ■''' i « ' ■' ' ^ >• 

' O " 'V Vi Jw! o ^ -'’i: 



»lcecping pact ivjtli India's farm Modernisation 


"’'^'’.,0,' -X'- 

..-■'s' i 
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With 25 soldiers of lead 

! HAVE CONQUERED THE WORLD 1 




This was Ihe proud claim of a prinfer in ifet 
sevenleenfh century. With fhe addifion ef felt 
lelfer w Jo Jhe alphabet another soldier has bm. 
added to the rar^s. and with these men of l«d alt 
our command, v/e offer to serve ell those \vrilcH/< 
publishers and others v/ho, by wsy of the printed 
word, wish Jo have part in creating the newr Irvdia; 
Whatever fhe language chosen for this gr*af 
task, v/e have the full equipment and 
^^complete control over Hi 



^ree Baraswaty IPress i£5 

32, ACHARYA PRAFUUA CHA;<DRA ROAD, CALCUTTA » 
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li pffjs to stock and s(Ufffi)Oun}iij products. 


IE m 

i lie 


jljf^ Only India Pistons manofegWro' 




[|[0 w 


jij pins, rings, circlips , . .and cyli«der 

Kwts. 

if/ component is engiMesaJ to 

^ perform its individual fenefeir in 
I complete harmony with th» B39«r35^»ly, 

®8 ® uniform t»am. 

because India Pistons qualify fred^ts c' 
i’are built to leadership standards, lhay rentfar j ' 
m^imum performance for the most depoPKfahfe 
and economical service. 
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Madurai -Tuticorin - Ambasamudram (Madras State) and 
Serampore (West Bengal) 

Manufacturers of YARN. CLOTH and INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 

, FEJiflEe, eiOKiLi Lfi. 

Madurai (South India) 

Manufacturers of a wide range of Power Transmission Beltings and 
industrial Rubber Products. 




1 ^ 


AiEMTS 

at TUTICORIN (South India) 

P. and O. ‘Clan Line-B.I.S.N. -Lloyd’s- Asiatic Steam Navigation - 
Brocklebank and Well Lines- American President Lines - Isthmian 
Lines, Inc.- Mitsui O.S.K. Lines Ltd.-The Great Eastern Shipping Co,, Ltd. 


ISgl' 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 

■¥ iiffiTEliiS AiEi@¥ (ii01.A 

8/10, Cliffords Inn, Fetter Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 4. 


LTi= 




AFH2 niS RR 







There’s no Industrial {rtctlon' In the taclory vjhere I. 
work! INDIANOIL distributes WiOBlLpremium quality 
oils, greases and compounds to stop any friction 
between moving mechanical parts. Also, its Technical 
Service personnel glvo expert advice on lubrication 
problems. 

INDIANOIL 13 helping mo ralsa richer harvests for 
the people. It supplies high speed diesel oil for my 
brand-nevr tractor, light dlcseJ oil for my Irrigation 
pump,' naphtha for fertilisers and lubricants to work 
csy (arm equipment 

INDl ANOILIs able to do an this because R Is owned 
by us. 


~a NaUonal Trust for Econamtc Prosperity 

^^7 INDIAN Oil CORPORATION LTH. 


g 

f5 

2 


I 
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IradEa’s iGVGSopEEBg Eceotos^iy ■ ^ 

ElBctncity is indlspsnsflbiG to industrotisotion, A bGttct oxsmpic cf 
this can hardly be found than the developments in India over the past 
decade and a half. 

Since 1951. vvhen our great cycle of five year plans was launched, 
.electricity generated in India has grown from 1 .8 million KW in 1 951 
10 about 11 million KW in 1965— a 600 percent increase. As tho 
pace of our industrialisation quickens and its scale enlarged, the 
ilguro is estimated to touch 40 million KW by 1975. 

Sinc»i911. when India’s first steel plant went into production 
.mar.Mcg our entry into the modern industrial age. G.E.C. has been 
•plating a key role in providing integrated elcctrillcatlon service to 
our vital nation building projects. An instance of G.E.C.'s integrated 
elcctrilication service is seef> in the Indian Copper Corporation's 
establishment at Ghatslla. G.E.C. service covered every aspect of 
.eiectrificalion...frQm tho study of the spe^'fic nature of the job, tho 
making of the blue prints, the designing of the varied and complica- ' 
ted electrical equipment, to their installation and switching on. ‘ 
During the past few years, because of its vast know-how end 
■experience ol Indian conditions and its world-wide resources. G.E.C. 
has been called upon to provide integrated electrification service to 
-vital and gigantic projects that are helping to change the face of 
India, .projects that include the Bhakra-Nangal Dam in the Punjab 
end the Hlrakud Dam in Orissa, the Steel Works at Durgaput and 
Defence establishments such as the Shell and Forge Plant at Kanpur, 
integrated electrification service is one example of how G.E.C. \» 
•playing its role in the development of the country’s economy. 


YOUR GUARANTEE 



THE BEHERAl ElECTRIC COMPAHT OF INDIA PRIVATE IIMITED 

.C43c\i«a PMna * Kanpyr Dem\ C^anTjIgar*; • Jaipur • Bombay • Ahmcd*b*tf 

ajpyr ^ladras Coimbixore Bangtioro * Secunderabad ' Ernakuiarn 


twi t3wa2CcmvnTlom-T>< vnva Qmvse cj^r v ^laio 




Be exquisite in 
fabrics of lasting beauty.,. 



Move In an aura of exquisite perfection in the timeless beauty ol 
Indian Handloom fabrics. Superb crafismanshipi sheer elegance 
and fascinating variety in design, colour and texture, make them 
your ideal choice for any occasion. Be breath-taking in brocades, 
charmingly simple in cottons. ..there Is an exclusive handloom 
fabric of the highest quality to suit your every mood, ^nd for 
every member of yout family. 

Every handloom fabric conforms to the high standard of 
excellence in quality laid down by the Indian Handloom Export 
Promotion Council. Small wonder that Indian Handlooms hav? 
acquired an unequalled reputation in the international textile 
market. 

The Indian Handloom range offers i brocades — saris— tie and dye 
fabrics — muslins — silks — pnhted cottons and silks — lungis — bleed- 
ing Madras— Mjidras handkerchiefs— ready-made garments. 

For trade particubrs, kindly cohtaci 

THE HftHOLOOM EKPOOT PROOTTIOH CQUHCll 

123, Mount Road, Madras 6— South India 
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TH . 


IN THE 
SILVER 
JUBILEE 
YEAR 


"CU comes with another first 

Aiinouacing 

production of 
PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE WIRES 

AND 

, . n OTHER COPPER BASE 
ALLOYS WIRES 

LIKE 

/| TOMBAC. FOURDRINIER 
/| TOBIN BRONZE etc, 

^ J SHAPES, 

I oIZES AND LENGTHS 

— - - __ 

Having installed an uptodatc plant including in 
ultra-modern continuous casting machine, which i» 
the latest technique Tor producing wires in large coib 
to the exacting standards of quality and uniformity, 
to meet the requirements of industries engaged in 
manufacturing Wire Gauges, Springs, Ring Travellers. 
Alps, Snap Buttons etc. Also for Welding and 
Electrodes Core Wires. 

SARU SMELTING g RERNiNG CORPORATION (P.) UMITED 

SAROHANA ROAD. MEERUT 
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SEEKING A MARKET 

ABROAD? SPEAK TO US 
AT SEN & PANDIT 



If you have a product of high and dependable quality, . 
■come to us. We have an experienced foreign marketing 
unit with world-v/ide contacts and offices In the U.K., 
to help you find the right export market for you. 


We are registered as an Export House under the Ministry 
of Commerce, Government of India. 

SEN & PANDIT PRIVATE LTD. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS, LALLBAZAR STREET, CALCUTTA-1 
BRANCHES : CALCUTTA BOMBAY MADRAS DELHI . LONDON , 
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RELIABILITY- PLUS 






.>*v -•.’•s.“-'V 





'>v^ 





CHEMICALS 

Soda Ash, Soda Bicarb, 
(Commercial & B.P.) 
Caustic Soda 
(Solid i, Flakes, 
RAYON-GRADE) 
and Calcium Chloride 
Mfd.by 
M/s Dhrangadhra 
Chemical Works Ltd- 


STABLE BLEACHING POWDER 

Mfd. by D. C. M. Chemical Works 
for Textile Bleaching, Water Puriflcallon 
Environmental Sanitation etc. 

Also on D.G.S. & D, Rate Contract 




DYES 


Mfd. by 
Messrs FARBENFABRKEti 
BAYER, Leverkusen 
(Germany) Indian Dys-Stui 
Industries Ltd, 

Chika Ltd., & Indokem Pvt 


■■BONDTEX’MnttrlinlnB 
Material that adds smartnM 
to garments. 

Mfd. by M/a Tata MHta Ltd. 


High Quality 

ELECTRIC 
BULBS 

Of qI| watlages 
Mfd. with foreign 
collaboration by 
M/s Mysore Lamp 
„ Works Ltd., 
(A Myst>r» Govt Factory) 


MillionTimos Approved 

DEVIDAYAL ' 
CABLES 

P.V.C., V.I.R., OJ.S. 
and winding wires 
Mfd. fay , 

M/s Dcvidayal Cable 
Industries Ltd. 



fevsflsida 


distributors:' 

TRIVEDI &. COMMNYi 

__fOST BOX no. ,4,,. KAiHMini r-A-rf^^i 
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k) all classes of INSURAHCE 

















Ah...yts, I see Cine Positive (black aitd white). .. 
X-Ray Film...Rollfilm...JS mm. Cassetut... 

Document Copying and Broitude Papers. ..and, 
ahat’s more, the stamp of quality on every 

product, and the road to sclf-sst;f:cU»cy in Cine, 
Photographic and X-Ray films for us soon. 


INDU...TO KEEP PROGRESS ON r.ECORD. 



HlSDUSTAfJ PHOTO RLMS RTO. CO. LTD. 

fii G»rvramrat pf Mm twUrprUpl 






tNDIAN 

HANDWOVEN 

FASHIOfl 

FABRICS 






BANARAS SCAI’iVES 
AND SIXDLES 

5$ 



'4 "• "I >\.vA 

VEV'- ■'■' .=v''4 


ihty 




' •>4'?’f'0', 

.. "V-'i 



MATKP 

TIES 



' 




An Ifltfii Handlaem F»btlt» Marhclinti Co-op»rallvt Sottety ua. 

Eitporl DcpftTlmenlst 
^ nslsn CA2Af.f4&dris 3. Gram: Mlanfabs* Phone; 35208 L 35SW 
Of. D. M.Road.tJombey 1. Gram: ’Hindhouse' Phono: 203153 &tWt54 

Overteat Office* Jt Emporta: 
Kwala Lumpur • Stngtpor* « Aden * Lagos • MalrobI • Hong Konp 





ACC Is llio fifsl manufnclufcr lo havo convort'>rf timcstono into 
suitcblo raw mntorial far niaVinn ccrarn! by ensp’oyinp cxtonsivD 
bcncficiation prcccsscs. Ibur, cnsiirifip m.nimum conscrva’ioft 
of mineral rpsourcos. Over Ihe years ACC rnpineers and 
researchers ha.vu pioneered mariv r.ev/ proriuctr. ufilistng itidi- 
flcnooun row mnicrial that would cthcrv.ise have porie vrast''. 
Ounlity is an obsession with ACC, prompting them to set up a 
Research Station In cement concrete leshnolotty that is the 
only one of its f.md in India. Technical advice in the uses of 
cement and concrete is provided free. So if there is ariylhing 
you want to inov.- about cement — ask ACC. 


GREY PORTLAND CEMENT • POZZOLANA CEMENT 
FURNACE SLAG CEMENT • LOW HEAT CEMENT • 
CEMENT . WATERPROOF (HYDROPHOBIC) CEMENT 
HARDENING CEMENT . StLVtCRETE WHITE CEMENT 


. CLAST 
OILWEtt 
• RAPID 


o Refractories (l.c. Hiph Alumina Firebricks) and 
Refractory Materials. 

o Heavy Machinery including rotary Kilns, stoho crushers, 
bail and tube mills, conveyor equipment lor cement, chemical 
and other industries. 

o Raising of coal. 



THE ASSOCIATED CEMEI.'T COhlPAHIES UTAITEO 
THE CEMENT MARKETING CO. OF INDIA LIMITED 
121. OucM’s RosU. Bombay-I. 

evi-jy 
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Enjoy satisfaction— smooth and easy. Enjoy a Wills Filter. Its 
rich-tasting golden brown tobaccos are perfectly matched with a 
truly modern filter, A filter that releases taste and flavour to the 
full, making the smoke uncommonly smooth. No wonder millions 
of Wills Filter cigarettes are enjoyed every day. 


imfA’s umm-sELLm filter €!Garette 













AiSO 

Hand operated and Hydrovilic 
Surface Grinders v/itb 
A.A.J0HSS& SHIPMAN. 
Leicester, England. 


jcirs'n'n^ 


Latlie Chucks vritfe 
F. PRATT & CO. LTP.., 
Halifax, England. 

Drill Chucks with 
KEARNEY & TRECKER 
C.V.A. LTD., England 

OTBEa PEODOCTS: 

OKiiiiso lucmnES. 
mautlE TOOL iCCBSEOKIES. 
PnxCISIOK EQOIPKEMI 
*aD FOKOIKGS. 


. I 

ASKroRiLLUsnuTaftatAMOTOraoM: PBIIGfi fOOIiS LIMITED 

SBCOUOEKiBiBJ, A.P. (WWA) 
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Visit Bihar : The Land of Enlightenment 


See tlie remains of the royal city of Patalipuira and the Intcrtiationnl 
University of Nalanda, the cyclopcan walls of Rajgir, the mausoleum of 
Shershah at Sasaram, the Asolcan pillars at Vatsali, Arcraj and Laurianan- 
dangarh, the birth place of Lord Mahavira at Vaisali, llio ancient temples at 
Bodligaya, Deoghar, Parasnath and the Sikh Gunidwara in Patna City. 

Enjoy , the hot-springs at Rajgir, the scenic beauties of Chholnnngpur, 

, including attractive waterfalls, vir^n forests and verdant hillocks, the sunri'^c 
and sunset scenes at bictarliat apcl the wild life in the National Parks 
at Hazaribagh and Palamau. 


Avail of the conducted tourist luxury coacli sendee at Patna, on every 
.Sunday for local sight seeing @ Rs. 2/- per head. A 5-scated Tourist Car is 
also available at Patna @ 31 p per kilometre. 


Issued by the . 

Directorate of Public Rekntionsj Govcrnnimt of Bihar, Patna-l 


books for your library 


^rupee^°'^'' ''“nSaWonom? 

R. J. Ventaleswaran Rs. S'™ - Charles P. Kindleberjer Rs. 6-00 ^Edhed by 

1 STATISTICAL OUTLINE OF IN- I^^f053oMV* ^ DEVELOPING PRODLEM’S OF INDIA’S 


DIAN ECONOMY 
V. G. Kulbami 


ECONOMY 
Rs. 30-00 Bcpin Behari 


Rs. IS-00 POPULATION 
S. N. Apirv'ala 


Rs. 10-00 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 0?P.A,N>SED MARKOT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 

A.S.Dcshpande Rs. 10-00 . KrishnaEumar Ghia A O^rrs ^ ^ MONCTARY MANAGEMENT 

IN INDIA „ ■ ^ 

T R Ntaniktila. Rj. 20*00 

^™R.'shSta°''^'^'’Rs^ 20-00 ^‘ARKE-riiro OF COTTON PIECE- 

M P. KacUr Rs. 12-00 ECONOTIIC pDE^PMENT 

A CONCISE ECONOMIC HISTORY nfv I Lo^Uathaa Rs. 20-00 

pJan^klLaH. Rs. 16-00 SOCIAL INSTANCE FOR IN- 

^Rs. 12-00 Tire internal ^ 

"^1 Rs 20-00 ■ ChTndraK .Rs- l^’M 

S.L.N.S.mha Rs. 20 00 INTERNATIONAL 

FINANCIAL REFORM „»t np-VFlDP- 

THE social FRAMEWORK C. N. Vakil & Kersi Doodha AGIUCU^U^L 

OF agriculture INDIA. Ra- C-00 MENT OF AFRICAN nasiu. 

MIDDLE-EAST and ENGLAND ” FaehRs. 20-00 

Harold H. Mann Rs. 23-00 S.C.Iam EacnKS. 

ANALYTICAL STUDY OF VALUE 

DEMOCRACY & ECONOMC Dr. Kersi Doodha Rs. S-00 FORMA 

gS«« Rs 13-30 Dr?Brahmlnand Prasad Rs. 15-00 

Geoips Rosen Rs. 13 30 j_^j,ouR PROBLEMS OF TE.K- 

Rs. 12-00 DEVELOPMENT WITH STABI- 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF INDIA ^ inaKKcr ks. la eXPERF 

1757—1947 } MENT 

T.B.Desi Rs. 12-00 -fuE WORKING OF STATE S. L. N. SImha Rs. 9-00 

ENTERPRISES IN INDIA 

Tinh Ra/ Sbamia. M. Com., Pb. D. _ ..mti 

FOREIGN PRIVATE INVEST. Rs. 12-00 CAPITAL MARKET OF INDIA 

MENT CLIMATE IN INDIA S. L. N. Simlia Rs. 15-50 

Anant A. Negaadbi Rs, 10-00 

developing countries and 

UNCTAD MONETARY POLICY AND ECO- 

CHANGING INDIAN AGRICUD Manubhai Shah Rs. 10-00 NOMIC GROWTH 

-rURE H.V. R.Iensar Rs. ir an 

Edited by S. C, Jain 

Sixteen Conlribulions Rs. 15-00 THE INDIAN RUPEE 

R.S.Kapuria Rs. M-00 MONETARY ECONO.VUCS 

N. C.Apranal Rs. 7-00 

^TnADE^P^irY^ INDIA’S the FACETS OF FOREIGN AID - 
P^c’lalvi®’^''^ R. 0 nn Bepin Behari Rs. 12-50 LOCAL TAXATION IN A DE%'E- 

i.G.balvi Rs. 9-00 LOPING ECONOMY _ ^ 

Dr.K.K.Sinha Rs.U'OO 

„ „ ECONOhOC RELATIONS BET- 

THE CONCISE ECONOhUC HIS- Vl^EEN INDIA & PAKISTAN 
TORY OF MODERN JAPAN C. N. Vakil & Rajhava Rao PRODUCTION OF COMMOWDES 

Sakae Tsunoyama Rs. 9-00 Rs. 16-00 BY MEANS OF CO.MMODITIto 

Piero SralTa Rs. -I-OO 

INDIAN PUBLIC FINANCE BANKING AND ECONOMIC 

S. N. Aganvala Rs. 16-00 GROWTH INTRODUCTION TO VOCA- 

B,M.L.Nigani Rs. 13-00 TIONAL ECONOMICS 

B.N.Pa! Rs. 15-09 

‘^DIANAGMCOWUM ECONOMICS OF UNDER-DEVB- 

TwaStaWH 20-00 -AGWCULTURE PLANNING IN UTTAR PRADESH 

ara nnuaia Ks. 20 00 jj. by Tara ShuWa & C. H. Shah P. N. Masaldan Rs. a -0® 

Rs. 20-00 

CONTROL OF INDUSTRY IN GANDHIAN ECONOMIC PHILO- 

INDIA „ SMALL INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN GAND^AN ECONOhUC r 

L. A.Joshi ,Rs. 13-00 Ram K. Vepa Rs. 16-00 Bcpin Behari Rs. S-00 

VORA & CO., PUBLISHERS PVT. LTD. 

3, Round Building, Bombay-2. 
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SANKAR 
BRAND •- 


THE 

PACE- 

SETTER 

SANKAR BRAND CEMENT, 
tested and certified, now, 
available with over 
. 850 stockists in Andhra, 
Madras, Kerala and Mys ore,^ 

Contact them today 
OP write to us 



CEMENTS LIMITED 

'Dhun Building', MadraS'2. 
factories; Sankarnagar & SapkartV 

Calcutta Office ; 

7, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta— 13 
(Phone : 23-5416) - 


BUY TODAY-BUILD TODAY \ 
fCR A BETTER TOM OBBOW/ 
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Oul enflea/outs cover ihs cntira gamut 
01 iha nalion's aclivil,’. ce tt inSustry ot Dctsacs. 
Communications oi Aviation instrumentation o- tntartainror.L 



Rega. Omce: -JAUAHAtU - BAMGAuC=.o-'.3 
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Iidigenons Effort torrards Self-SnEBciency 


Hindustan Shipyard Limited 

(A GoTemment of India Undertatias) 


Invites 

Mamifaciiirers & Entrepreneurs 
to explore the manufacture of 

Alarine Auxiliaries, Electrical Switch Boards, Lighting 
fittings etc,, Deck Machinery — Steering Gear, Cargo 
Winches, Mooring Winch and Windlass, Lifeboats, 
Darits, Life Boat Winches, etc. 
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Navigational aids 

Wireless, Radar, Gyro Compass etc., Airconditioning 
aid Refrigerating Machinery, Oilfired and Electric 
Cooking Ranges. 


Please Contact : 

The Derelopment Officer 

HIi>iDUSTAN SHIPYARD LTD 
VISAKHAPATNAM-5 
(A.P.) 
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ISHWAR’S 


backod by latest technology 
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1. Insulating Bricks 
for fuel economy. 

2. Refcem-15, high 
alumina cement. 

3. B. F. C. High 
temperature castable 
refractories, for 
monolithic . 
constructions. 

4. B, F. C. High 
temperature cements 
and mortars. 

5. Acid resisting 
bricks and 
cements. 

e.Sillimanite bricks 
and mortars. 

7. Fire Bricks with 
Alumina 30% to 72% 
all shapes and 
sizes. 


ISHWAR INDUSTRIES 

. H.O. Ishwar Nagar, New Delhi. Phones ; 72161, 72345, 76243 
B.O. Niwar, Kalni (Madhya Pradesh) Phones: 23&24 
Sole Selling Agents in South. 

M/s. Scott & Pickstock Ltd.. 6. Armenian Street, Madras-1. 
SALES OFFICE 

11, Bank Street Bombay-1. Tel:- 251698 
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Despite a general economic recession In 
many overseas countries, Bata-India In 
1967 exported more shoes than ever In its 
history and earned over Rs 35 million in 
foreign exchange. 

This was achieved in the face of grow- 
ing and licen competition from such major 
exporters as Japan, Hong Kong, Italy and 


many others. Tho Middle East situation 
has added further problems with the re- 
routing of' shipments and replanning of 
production to meet delivery schedules. 

Bata-India products are sold to the 
most sophisticated markets : W.Eurepe, 
U.S.A., Canada, and others. 

Bata-India— shocmckcrs to tho world I 
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fuel injections ltd., 

Thana, Bombay, 


Used by h/s. kirloskar 

OIL ensines LTD.. Poona 

as original equipment 
an their engines. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

MEANS 

)f Top quality products. Made in Germany by skilful 
hands 

Tk- Solid workmanship 
ic Excellent performance 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

MEANS 

★ Balanced trade 

★ Economic relations without discrimination 

★ Latest know-how in industrial collaboration for 
mutual benefit 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

MEANS 

★ Pace-setting scientific and cultural achievements 

★ Centuries old tradition in Indological research 

★ Friendship with India 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


RemSENTATlONS AT 
NEW DELHI' I.Koutllya Maro, 

BOMBAY-Mislry Bhavan. 112. Dinshaw Wacha Road, 
CALCUTTA-Faraday Houso, P-17. Mission Row Ext.. 
MADRAS -34 1/1,Kodam Bal^kam High Road. Nungam Bakkam 


DEUTSCHE DEMOKRATISCHE REPUBLIK 
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i KERALA HANDlCRAFlS 
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Add 

DISTINCTION CHARM 
to your home 
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NEW DELHI, MADRAS & COIMBATORE 
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RELEASED BY THE KERALA ^STATE 
INDUSTRIES DIRECTORATE 
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THE MAJESTIC 
GRANDEUR OF 
ASHOKA 


That palatial building you see domi- 
nating the landscape before you land 
at the Palam airport is Ashoka Hotel. 
Set in spacious grounds and beauti- 
fully appoirrted, Ashoka has a charm 
and dignity of its own. 

500 rooms, each with its distinctive 
decor, mango-shaped swimming pool, 
conference rooms, private banquet 
halls, and 2,500 sealer convention hall, 
round -the- clock room service, bank 
and shopping arcade within the pre- 
mises. Pamper yourself with that 
v/onderful world of the largest luxury 
hotel in India. 

TARIFF (Conlmcntat Plan. Inclusive ol morning 
lea and breakfast) Single rooms : Rs. 70 A 
75. Twin-berJded rooms : Rs. 130, Double 
rooms : Rs. 130 A 140 Twin-bedded Suites : 
Rs. 150 A 155. Double Suiles : Rs. 160 A 170. 
De.l.u«e Suites : Rs. 325. 


^oTeL 


NEW DELHI 


TELEX: 031-5G7. TELEPHONE: 70311, CABLE : ASHOKAHOTEL 
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higher and higher 
to serve the nation 
better 

Improvement on its products is a 
constant process in TELCO. 

Aiming higher and ever higher. TELCO 
serves the Transport Industry by 
providing durable and economic 
commercial vehicles of high quality. 

Over 1,60,000 Tata Mercedes-Benz 
vehicles serve the vital needs 
of the nation, 

TATS ENCWEERING & 

LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 

s<>ifs otncf • 

t48. Mahaimn Gandhi Road. Bombay t 







TO KNOW KERALA SEE KERALA 

The land of spices and cocoanuts, tea and rubber as the 
western trading nations first saw it; 

Revealing new wonders to modern globe-trotter; 

Venue of Conferences and Seminars — 

Miles and miles of scenic splendour — 

Age-old temples, churches, mosques, synagogues-Fairs and Festivals. Land of 
ever-green mountains and forests, lakes and rivers, canals and backwaters. 
Hill-station health-resorts and world famous Bathing Beach. 



STAR ATTRACTIONS : 


Perijar Wild Life Sanclnary 

Cochin Harbour with adjoining lakes and hackwafcrs and arcliaeological monnnients 
Koralam Beach near the Capital City of Trirandnim 
For assistance in planning tours, please contact : 

TOURIST information OFFICER 
Government of Kerala 
Santhinagar, Government Press Road, 
TBIVANDRUM—Pbone No. 5147 . 
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THE WHITEST OF 
WHITE PIGMENTS 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE IS UNEQUALLED 
FOR WHITENESS AND BRIGHTNESS. 
ONLY TITANIUM DIOXIDE IS ABLE 
TO REFLECT LIGHT OF MOST WAVE- 
LENGTHS IN THE . VISIBLE RANGE. 


THIS VERSATILE PIGMENT CONTRI- 
BUTES WHITENESS AND OPACITY TO 
THE MATERIAL IN WHICH IT IS USED. 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE IS IMADE IN MDIA 
ONLY BY : 


TRAVANCORE TITANIUM 
PRODUCTS LIMITED 

P.O. BOX NO. 1, TRIVANDRUM-7 


Sole Selling Agents : 

T. T. KRISHNAMACHARI & CO 

BOMBAY-CALCUTTA-DELHI-ERNABXFLAM-MADRAS 


that is what we carry every voyage 


Vi'HEN YOUR CARGOES MOVE IK S.C.'. 
VESSELS THEY RECEIVE THE VERY BESl 
PERSONAL CARE AT ALL STAGES. 


PECyUR CAfiCO ServC« 
WQXtilfAJtlASr-JAPAf} AUSTRAUA: 

VAH. VSS-P', POLAND. UK.—COSTl.'il'lT, 


VSA.(AiU''t<Ci.!f) 

WE^r ASIA (Pei ita) V/EST AStAiCUf) 

PASSEUGER-tua-CARCO Stn'm* 

%\Ti\kl£AiTAPRlCAUh‘AlArSIAlStSZAPORZWCEnCU 

t.nmA.\E3-Af:OA.\>A.Ul‘i’COBAPnLAflOE 

TAHKERS 

<3V THE /V/0/4.V COAjf AVD O.V 0/EPSEAS TPAOS 

COLUERS ’ 
e\7U£i:.’OIAftCOAST 

f! euucusp.iERs 

< O.VO/W5£A5 7RXO£5 

The Shipping' Gorporation Of India Ltd 

\ - <A COVERHMiriT of I»01A UriDEftTAKJKG) 

\ STEEtCRCTE HOUSE, DINSHAW WACHA RD*. BOVeAY-t ' 

I T*lephca«. 8<827l (9 UneO • Te!»;ft«»j''SH»PIKOIA*j 

I ertic/t O'ett It Ca'ti/liA 

Si t{ tft p'tfltlfiJ fVtt et L*it wptti 




'People's 
'.rust is 
milt upon 
;hese figures 
ind names 


CAPITAL STftUdTUBE 

CapUal Authorised 
Rs. 8.00,00,000 

Capita! Issued artd Subscribed 
Rs. 5,00.00.000 

Capital Called Up and Paid Up 
Rs. 2.50.00.000 

Reserve Fund and other Reserves 
Rs. 2.97,16.510 


DIRECTORS 

Navniltal M. Choksh! (Chairman) 
Kantifaf Nahafchand 
Anandlal Hiralal Shelh 
Chinubhai Chimanbhal 
G.K. Daphtary 
Heshav Prasad Goonka 
A.M.M. Arunachalam 
blavnUlat S. Shodhan 
Kaikhushroo S. Engineer 
Ganesh B. Ncvvalkar 
Verghese Kurien 
C% u Gheevata 
Utsava S. Parikh 


Thou shalt 
forever bo 
prosperous with 
The Bank of 
Baroda Ltd. 




iSliSgiiM 



^ The Bank of Saroda Ltd.' 

(Esid 19M) R«o{}. Office Bsfoda 

0»er 300 branches in India and abroad 





He's made a name (of himselt. Foi ptecision 
work. For dependability. No wondet , 
his machines, manulactured by Balliboi. 
are a source ol pride lo him. 

BalllboVs Manufacturing Division at Udhna 
manufactures precision machinery in 


technical collaboration with fhe Czech firm 
strojimport— whose sophisticated knov»-how 
they use. Their partnership of 20 years has 
slrenpfhened relations between out countries, 
Batliboi also manufacture Industrial _ 
Air-Conditioning and Humidification Plants jn 
collaboration with the French firm Amelioraif. _ 



fOE* aosa tEsachlnes 

In mscblasETf Sor C5reryt ' 


Batliboi & COMPANY PRIV 

Regd. Office: Post Box No. 1M-A, 
Forbes Street. Bombay 1 , 

Branches • Associate • Agencies 
‘ AU OVER INDIA. 


PRIVATE LIMITED 




Batliboi VR-4 Radial 
Drilling Machines 

Tapll Universal Milling 
Machines 

Balliboi Electric Motors 

Hansa Engineers' Steel 
Files 


Amellorair Industrial 
Air-conditioning 
Batliboi Loom Motors 
SRM Chucks 
Batliboi Grinders 
Balliboi Blowers 
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A PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKING 
(Ministry of Industrial Development & Company- Affairs) 


PIONEERS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
TELECOMMUNICATION CABLES IN INDIA. 


RANGE OF PRODUCTS 

DRY CORE, PAPER INSULATED, LOCAL 
EXCHANGE & JUNCTION CABLES' RANGING 
FROM 10 PAIR SIZE TO 1200 PAIR SIZE. 


LARGE & SMALL TUBE COAXIAL CABLES 
FOR MULTICHANNEL LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATION 


VARIETIES OF PLASTIC CABLES & WIRES 
FOR TELECOMMUNICATION PURPOSES FOR 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR USE & TELECOM 
INDUSTRIES. 
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BIEN VENUE A TONDICHERRY’ 

HERE THERE IS SO MUCH COLOUR 
EVERITHING IS SO THOROUGHLY ALn'E 


Just about 160 Kms. south of Madras lies Pondicherrs' in 
the eternal embrace of the tidal waves. Once you step into 
its sweet serenity you will find yourself in .a ‘Continental 
town’ in the heart of the ‘Orient’. 


You may find a visit to the Sri Aurobindo Ashram very 
rewarding. Da not miss the Auroville Exhibition if you wish 
to have a glimpse of the International City in ilic making. You 
must see to believe the age old treasures of ‘Poduca’ the 
Roman City that flaurished near Pondieherry now preserved 
in Remain Rolland Museum. 


A bath in the sea, a stroll on the golden sands, a ride on 
the beaeh could be a thing of joy for ever for one and alt ! 


Walk through the sea-side promenade and study the 
statues of Mahatma Gandhi and Joan of Arc, the War 
Memorial and the New Pier-old and new relics. 


Situated m picturesque contrysidc is the Oustcri Lak*-— a 
picnic spot, with a difference ! 


And for a comfortable st.ay, remember; 

THE GOVERNMENT TOVRIST HOME, UPPALAM ROAD 
Phone 694 for information and guiciance: 


the tourist information bureau 

3RANGAPILLA1 STREET 
Phone 451 

j J,... The Home (r.,rom.eUo,, PeHiei,,. Touris™, DepU., 

Y government of PONDICHERRY 


V 
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ICAR JOURNALS 


INDIAN FARMING (Monthly) 

Indian Farming conveys tested and proved research results of great 
practical value in a popular style. Contributions from top scientists and 
senior research workers bring to you the latest advances in agriculture and 
animal sciences. Its well-planned Special Numbers, crop and discipline-wise, 
constitute source 'material of immense value to all connected with the discip- 
lines and to the farmers who are taking energetically to the new practices. 

Single Copy 85 P. Annual Rs. 10.00 

KHEW (Monthly) 

An illustrated Hindi journal, catering to the needs of progressive farmers, 
research workers, students, etc., disseminating scientific agricultural informa- 
tion in a popular style. Incorporates articles relating to animal husbandry 
subjects. Its Special Numbers focus attention on disciplines/subjects 
through planned articles from eminent experts. A practically useful jour- 
nal. 

Single Copy 60 P. Annual Rs. 7.00 
INDIAN HORTICULTURE (Quarterly) 

A popular and illustrated journal in English on fruits, vegetables and 
ornamental gardening. With contributions from specialists, the journal is a 
practical guide to orchardists, vegetable-growers and city-dwellers who want 
to raise their own small gardens. - 

Single Copy Re. 1.00 Annual Rs. 4.00 
the INDIAN JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE (Bimonthly) 

Meant primarily for agricultural scientists and research workers, the 
journal carries articles on original researches conducted in India on agri- 
culture and its allied fields. 

Single Copy Rs, 2.50 Annual Rs. 15.00 

the INDIAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE AND ANBVIAL 
HUSBANDRY (Quarterly) 

Presents articles reporting the original research work on diseases of 
animals, their husbandry and related subjects conducted primarily in this 
country and in other countries. 

Single Copy Rs, 2.25 Annual Rs. 9.00 

Enquiries : The Business Manager, Indian Council of Agricultural Research 

Krishi Bhavan, New Delhi-1 
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PWIT-Cl-BIA 




NOW AVAILABLE FROM 
READY STOCK 

Manufactured in India under Licence from 

MONSANTO COMPANY (U.S. A.) 

CATALYST (INDIA) LTD. 

79, Masjid Bunder Road 
Bombay-3 

enquiries to: 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF 
INDIA PVT. LTD. 

Wakefield House. Ballard Estate. 

Bombay-1 


A/t 




;Over 

11,750,000 

Dashboard instruments 
now safeguard 
automobile movement ' 

in India Optil now, over 1,750,000 YENKAY/VOO from 


Optil now, over 1,750,000 YENKAY/VOO 
dashboard instrumentshavebeen supplied 
to the automotive industry. Atl models’ of 
trucks, cars, Ihree-wheolers, two-wheelers, 
tractors, compressors, industrial ano 
stationary engines mads In India have 
YENKAY/VOO dashboard Instruments as 
original equipment. For. in them the manu- 
facturers find exacting standards of accu- 
racy, efficiency and tong IHe. 

And no wonder. The YENKAY/VOO Instru- 
ments are precision-made under Ucence 


from the world-famous West German ftrm,^ 
VDO Tachometer WerVe, Adotl ScWnd- 
tlng.GMBH. 

The range includes: Speedometers-Smgte 
and Double pressure gauges -Air pres- 
sure gauges - Temperature gauges • Va- 
cuum gauges -Fuel gauges • Tank units* ' 
. Ammeters • RPM meters • Fare meters • ) 
Tachographs » Hour meters • Brake swtV 
ches • 01/ pressure switches • Flex/blef 
drive shaft cables. 


Manufactufed byj 






BHARAT HEAVY | 

I ELECTRICALS LIMITED I 

M High Pressure Boiler Plant Can Olfer ^ 

High Pressure Boiler for Thermal Power Stations of O 
capacity 50/60 MW, 100 MW up to 200 MW. 

Industrial Boilers capacity 6 t/hr., 9 t/hr., 16 t/hr., ^ 
25 t/hr., 35 t/hr.. and 50 t/hr. 

Medium and High Pressure Valves made of Cast Steel, ^ 
Cast Iron and Forged Steel for Pressure Ranges from ^ 
2.5 Kg./sq. cm. to 250 Kg./sq. cm. and temperature ^ 
ranges from 200° C to 400° C. ^ 

Other Boiler Auxiliaries like Ball IVMls, Mechanical ^ 
Separators, Electro-Static Precepitators, Heavy Duty ^ 
Fans like Axial and Radial Fans, Desuperheaters, ^ 


)?( 

)§( 

¥■ 

)§( 

)^C 

)^C 


High Pressure Piping Etc. 


Pressure Vessels for various Industries etc. 


i 




Please Contact:. 


' Sales Manager 

BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS LTD 
HIGH PRESSURE BOILER PLANT 
'nRUCHIRAPALLI-14 
(MADRAS STATE) 








Is it possible now ? 

To separate grain from chaff, 
to part , milk from water — 
to extract the pearl from the oyster, 
it’s difficult but possible. 

The Swan is that wise bird that takes only 
the milk leaving the wafer alone. The Swadespmifran 
is the Tamil newspaper thai picks the essentials, 
om'tting the canards or mere trifes. 

‘SWADESAMITRAN relies also on the good reader’s 
own judgment helping to shape it, by nourishing 
it with straight facts and sober comment. 

That is how more and more 

people take to SWADESAMITRAN now. 

The Swadesamitran - Premier Tamil daily of Madras. 



SHOWROOMS AND SALES DEPOTS: I6*A Asif A(l Road. New Delhi . •22. Loudon Street. Calcutu-I6. 

• No. 5. Stadium House; Church^att. Bombay-I (6K)» • 1-A Mahatma (jindhl Roadf Ban^alore-I. 

• t/155. Mount Road. Madras>2. •Coir House, M. G. Road. Ernakulam>6. 

ACCREDITED DEALERS: The Hyderibjd Co^peretWe Central Tradlnj Society Ltd. S- 8 - 65 S,Statlon Road, 
Hyderabad.# The Cochin Central Co-operative Cotr' Marketing Society Ltd., No. 423, 16-17, Central 
Avenue. Gandhibagh, Nagpur. •M/s. Sri Rama Corporation, P. B No. 303. Eluru Road. Vijayawada* 

• M/s. Chandrana Brothers Hampankatu, Mangalore. • The Kerala State Handicrafts Apex-Coopcra» 
tive Society Ltd, No, H-ITI, Round West, Trichur-I. 
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WE MAKE 


AGRO-CHEMICALS 

Aureofungin 

Streptocycline 


Penicillin G Procaine 
Penicillin G Sodium 
Penicillin G Potassium 
Penicillin V Streptomycin 
Sulphate 


Sterile Penicillin Strepto- 
mycin suspension 
Tetracycline Hydrochloride 
Chlortetracycline Hydro- 
chloride 

HAMYCIN 
and their formulations 

OUH RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
A centre of Antibiotic research is recognised by univer- 
sities etc. for post-graduate and doctoral work. Discoveries 
of new Antibiotics in our Laboratories include Haraycin — an 
Antifungal Antibiotic — and several others which have attracted 
international interest. 

Investigations in newer and better Antibiotics for treat- 
ment of Human, Animal and Plant Disease arc imdcr way. 

Our Quality Control Laboratories arc equipped for all 
Chemical Pharmacological, Bacteriological and Toxicity tests 
and assays. 

They ensure that our products not merely conform to 
international standard but in some respects exceed them. 

WE KNOW : 

Only the very best will do in the Service of our People, 
HINDUSTAN ANTIBIOTICS LIMITED 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 

PLMPRI, POONA-18 
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Parryware Vitreous Sanitaryv/are is chosen lor its distinctive 
quality. The properties of Parryware— non-porous and 
craze-resistant— commend it readily to discriminating 
architects who insist on the best. - 
Only Parryv/are Vitreous combines luxurious elegance with 
functional efficiency. 

Available in pearl white and unique pastel shades: 
primrose, turquoise, sky blue, beige and mellov/ green. 



o Vitreous o Completely hygienic 
e Non-porous • Craze-resistant 
Parryv/are Vitreous completes 
the modern home 
(Approved supplie's to the D.G.S. A D) 
Manufactured from non-craze vitreous china 
v/ith technical advice fro.Ti 
Doulton & Co., Ltd., England, 

by E.I.D.-PARRY LIMITED. 

(Inco'poratsd in England. 

Liab.lity of members is timifed.} 

Dare House, Madras-l.. 
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The craftsmen of Mohenjadaro 
5000 years ago cast the figure of 
the dancing girl with' her care-free 
stance, expressing her joy and her 
sense of rhythm. 


The tradition of metal-casting 
continues with the changing rhythm 
of society. The metal-casters of 
tribal people m.ake the simple 
sculptures of gods and goddesses 
who protect them from calamities. 
They cast images of animals and 
birds, whose vitality, gaiety and 
strength are supposed to be con- 
veyed to the owner. 
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The fthapathis of renown cast 
images according to the 'Shilpa 
Shastras’ which dictate the 
specifications for different deities. 
Though the basic form was circum- 
scribed within each image, the 
creator breathed his own aspira- 
tions giving the hieratic form a life 
of its own. 

Even today, master-craftsmen 
cast images which express their 
belief and show their skill ip the 
different styles of casting 

ALL INDIA KANDICRAFTG CCARD 
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in the service of 


Agriculture 


FAGTAIVIFOS 

(Animaniiim Phosphate 1G:20) 

ULTRAFOS 

■ (Finely-ground 
mineral phosphate) 

Af^lF^ONIUM SULPHATE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
NPK FERTILISER l\'ilXTURES 


in the service of 


industry 


ANHYDROUS AiyilVIONIA 
SULPHURIC ACID 
SULPHUR DIOXIDE 
APArmiUiVl CHLORIDE 
SODIUM FLUORIDE 
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m FtRT\USm Mm CHtM\CMS 
TRAVAflCORE LIMITED 
Rc’d Office £te^». UfJyogwnandii P.O.. 
Kerata State 
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' Hardly ten years back the technical know-how for 
design and nianufactnre of heavy electrical equip- 
ment was practically no-existent in the country. 

'• Today India has one of the largest plants in Asia 
for the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment, 
completely manned by Its own personnel well trained 
in the design and manufacturing techniques. 

* Nearly 8000 engineers, technicians and artisans 
have been trained at the factorj’s training school 
and work-shop. \’i'ith a high degree of skill they 
are now engaged in the design, manufacture and 
commissioning of a variety of sophisticated electri- 
cal products. 

* They are the backbone of this factory which is 
striving hard to make the country self-reliant. 

* The production of the factorj' has increased from 
Rs. 1 crore in 1961-62 to Rs. 19 crores in 1967-68, 
a tribute to the rising efficiency of young and pro- 
mising workers of the factory. 

* Employees of this factory are drawn from various 
parts of the country. They represent the up . and 
coming generation and arc a symbol of progress. 

heavy electricals (INDIA) 

LIMITED BHOPAL 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 

Issued by Publicity & Public Relations Division 
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Pioneer in the manufacture of sera, vaccines e.nd other 
immunoloEicali in India, BENGAL IMMUNITY has 
diversified its activities into 


-fc'' 


■ Basic production of a number of phartruiccutical 
chemicals which include, amonrst others, subs- 
tances used In the manapement of tuberculosis, 
leprosy, bacillary dysentery, amocbiasis. malaria. 
. diabete?, hyperacidity and other pastro-imcstinal 
disorders, local and systemic bacterial infections 
and also a radio-opaque diapnoslic apcnt. 


■ Manufacture of various biochemical products like 
protein hydrolysates. peptones, liver extracts, 
and enzyme preparations as w-cll as adrenaline 
and other horfnonal preparations. 


■ Preparation of a large .variety of formulated pro- 
ducts. 


■ Presentation of a large number of injectable pre- 
parations— known as B-l. Injectulcs. 



Based purely on indigenous know-how provided by a team 
of highly qualified personnel, following quality control at 
every stage of manufacture and striving relentlessly for 
improvement, ensuring the higher standard of excellence, 
utilising the advantages of a well-equipped scientific and 
technical research centre with Therapeutic Wards at R. G. 
Kat and North Suburban Hospitals for the purpose of 
clinical cvalulion, Bengal Immunity is a growing picture 
of national elfotl and self-reliance, achieved through har- 
monious co-operation between science and technology, 
research and industry. 


"lisi 


...vU-J.-v', ,f. ; ■'■JJ 


BENGAL IMMUNITY 
CO„ LTD. 



mieof 
pharmaceitlicc 
sinct IPI?. 
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VISIT PICTURESQUE GOA 

FOR , 

A TFIRILLING HOLIDAY 

IDEALLY LOCATED TOURIST RESORT, CALANGUTE 
BEACH OFFERS A COMFORTABLE STAY 

AND 

PALATABLE CUISINE 
AT 

MODERATE RATES 



Enjoy Speedboat Joy Rides 
in 

River Mandovi 
and 

Conducted Sightseeing Tours by de-luxe Bus 
For further particulars, write to : 

Tourist Bureau, Government of Goa, Daman & Diu, 
Department of Information and Tourism, 

Rua Afonso de Albuquerque, Panaji-Goa. 
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dOALlTY TOBACCO! TOBACCO PRODUCTS 

FROM 

m\h 



ndia exports to over 50 countries finest varieties of 
leaf tobacco - flue-cured Virginia, Sun-cured Natu 
(country), Burley and other varieties-for the manu- 
Tacture of cigarettes, cigars and cheroots, chewing 
tobacco, Hookah tobacco, etc. 

India also rranufactures a wide array of quality tobacco 
products— Cigarettes, Cigars, Bidis, Chewing, Hookah, 
ripe tobacco, Snuff etc.— which have markets abroad. 

The Tobacco Export Promotion Council maintains a 
register of exporters and provides liaison with tobacco 
interests in Toreign countries. 

. For particulars write to: 

TOnACC<» EXl»65ltT COISXEIL 

“World Trade Centre", 123, Mount Road. 
tec-it Madras-6 India 
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PISTONS PISTON RINGS AND PISTON PINS 

Knoivn for fheir reliability, CYLINDER LINERS 
efficiency, durability and EnQtneered to outperform and outlast 
Msb performance. ■ aH other rings and cylinder liners 




FACTORIES AT : 

BAHAOURGARH - PATIALA (Pb.) 



Manufactured under ticence ; 

Sole Selhng 4genfs • 

ESCORTS LirVlITED 

AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 

BLOCK H. CONNAUGHT CIRCUS. NEW DELHI 
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The nnlane engineering complex. IIEC, consists ol a Heavy 
Machine Building Plant, a Foundry Forge Plant and a Heavy 
Machine Tools Plant and Is designed to meet the engineering 
regulrements of the country's basic Industries. 

Established to produce primarily the plants and machinery 
required by India’s Iron and Steel Industry, HEC Is also 
equipped to supply any type of heavy machinery Items needed 
by Cement, Fertilizer, Mining and allied Industries. 

Apart from this sophisticated production range. HEC also 
supplies all varieties of castings (npto 100 tonnes a piece), 
forgings, rolls, heavy machine tools and heavy oil 
and well drilling rigs. 

Yes, HEC Is designed to accelerate the Country’s Industrial 
progress, save valuable foreign exchange— which will 
be worth nearly hundred crores of rupees when the complex 
Is on full stream 
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HEC BUILDS THE MACHINES THAT BUILD. THE NATION 
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CAN WE 
AFFORD TO 
WASTE _ 
















Over 450 million mouths to feed... 
yet almost 2SS o( India’s fruits and 
vefletabtes go to v^aste due to spoil- 
age between field and kitchen. The 
reason? A cabbage or a carrot has 
miles to go before it's eaten. By 
that time, the blazing heat has done its damage. 

HINDUSTAN LEVER Studied the problem. ..consulted 
Unilever food exports. ..then made a beginning by setting 
up a modern dehydration plant at Ghaziabad. 

Why dehydration? Because it's practical, easy to handle, 
inexpensive. Dehydration takes the v/ater out, seals the 
freshness in. In fact, dehydrated foods stay fresh 
wliatevcr the season. They lake so little space that 
transportation is easy. And they need no refrigeration, 
no special storage facilities. 

Dehydration is Hindustan lever's contribution to the 
national effort to produce more food and make the most 
of v/hat is available. The farmer will grow more now that 
he can count on steady prices and an assured market. 
And less will be wasted, because more will be pro- 
cessed and preserved. From all this will flow new 
products and therefore new opportunities. 

The houscwiic is already familiar with our dehydrated 
vegetables. Plans arc afoot for offering her a greater rangr 
of such foods. The day v/ill break brighter tomorrow... 
with a little less of care, a lillle more of joyf 

TODAY AND TOMORROW... 

HINDUSTAN LEVER SERVES THE HOME 




m Y®UR PROFITS (m SAFETY-SHIP BY 





Scindia ensures a 
safe delivery of 
precious cargo. 
Saving— earning 
valuable foreign 
exchange and larger 
profits for you — 
Scindia \vili carry 
your goods quickly 
and safely. Scindia 
v/ill carry too, your 
: message of goodwill 
and peace to distant 
lands— Ship by 
Scindia. 



INDIA- PAKISTAM-O.K.-CONTINENT; CsIIine 
el Aden, Pori Sudan, Port Said, Lortdcn, .Hu'l, 
Middlesbrough. Dundee in the East Coast 
U K.,Avonmoulh, Cardiff. Uverpool, Manchester. 
Gtasgow in the V/esl Cojst U K-Dublin. Bellast 
in Ireland ..Ma-seilles, Le Havre, Boulogne, 

Dunkirk m France., AntA'erp, RoUerdam. Bremen. 
Hamburg in the Noftn-Conlinent„Oslo. Gcthenbu g 
Copenhagen. SlocKho'm in Scandinavia 
HeismVj in Finland. .Genoa in West IJaly., Venice. 
Tnesle. Riteka. Piece in Adriatic. 

INDIA. POLAND: Calling at Stettin. Gdansk. 

GdY^'3 in Poland and Wismar, Rostock in 
East Germany. 

INDIA. U S A. (Atlantic & Gulf Ports); 

Ports ot Call: Calcutta. Tnncomaiee, Colombo, 
Alieppey, Cochm. Aden, Port Said, Boston, 

New York, BaUimore, PhtJodelphia. Norfolk, 
Savannah, Mobile. New Orleans. Galveston, 

Houston and other ports according to demand. 
INDIA/EASTERN CANADA-GREAT LAKES: 

Ports of Call* Aden, Port Said. Montreal. Rochester. 
Toronto. Buffalo. Erie. Cleveland, Toledo. Detroit, 
Sarnia, Bay City, Green Bay, Milwaukee and Chicaa* 
INDIA - U.S.A. - CANADA - PACIFIC COAST 
Ports of Celt Br. Columbia, Puget Sound. 

San Francisco. Los Ange’es and other. 

Ports accordiHQ to demand 
INDIA. U-S S.P: Calling at Black Sea Ports, 
Lattakia. Beirut, Istanbul and other Eastern 
MedUerranean Ports. 

INOIA-RUMANIA- BULGARIA: Calling at 
Boorgas. Varna and Conslantza, 

INDIA-U.A.R: Calling a> Port Suez. Port Said 
and Aieuandna. 

COASTAL SERVICES: 

Cargo : tr^dia- Pakistan. Burma . Ceylon, 
Cargo-cum-Passenger: Bombay- Kutch. Karachi, 
Bombay - Saurashtra, Bombay • Marmagoa* 

Mangalore Ports-Cochin- 


TKE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIOATION 
COMPANY URIITED, 

Scindia Hous,. Ballard Estate, Bombay-I 
Phone: ?63t61 (12 Lines) Telex: 205 
Grams: JALAHATH (Coastal) 
SAM0DRAPAR (Overseasf 
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Visit KERALA 


The land of unlimited charms and palms 

KOVALAM the favourite seaside resort of all 
sportsmen, diplomats, business magnates and 
just sight-seeing tourists. 

Also visit the famous PERIYAR GAME SANC- 
TUARY where you see wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. 

Ancient temples, churches, palaces and paintings. 

Finest BACK WATERS, RIVERS and CANALS 

Above all, a hearty welcome at every one of our 
establishment, v/r., AIASCoV HOTEL 
KOVALAM PALACE and annex!, ARANVA 
NIVAS HOTEL, THEKK,\DY and 

edappalayam touris r bungalow. 

For further particulars contact your Time! Auent 
or apply to our offices 

Telegrams : TOURISM TRIVANDRUM 
Telephones : 4457 & 3065 


^RALA TOURIST AND HANDICRAFTS 
private LIMITED, 
MASCOT HOTEL BUILDINGS 
TRIVANDRUM-1. 
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Maharashlra Incluslrial Devclopniciil Corporaliou g 

yr 

(A Government of Maharashtra Undertaking) 
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ensures a base for industrial growth in Maharashtra 
by offering to entrepreneurs— 


Intra-structure facilities like lanil, water, power, roads in Its 
well-planned industrial areas and estates all over the State; 

Reduced land Price or land on concessional rent in under- 
developed areas as a special incentive; 

Built-up sheds on hire-purchase to technicians and other 
entrepreneurs. 


For details write to : — 

The Chief Executive Officer 
Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation 
Onent House 5th Floor, Mangalore Street 
Ballard Estate BOMBAY-!. 

(Telephone No. 260548) 
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Fertilizer Corporation of India 

KEY ROLE IN INDIA'S GROWING ECONOMV 
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0 Tiic Fertilizer Corporalion of India is the biggest 
<1; prccluccr of clicmical fertilizers in tlic country. Its exist- 
operating Pactoric.s at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab) and Trombay (Maharashtra) have a total capa- 
city of 287,000 tonnes of nitrogen and 45,000 tonnes of 
phospliatc per }‘car, 
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/iil'j the completion of its new factories at Namrup 
K} (Assam). Gorakitpur (U. P.), Durgapur (West Bengal), 
iJ} Baraurii (Bilinr) and Namrup Expansion (Assam), the <0 
first two in 1957-68, the third in 1969 and the last two 
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by 1970-71, the overall nitrogen capacity will be raised 
fik to 9,60.600 tonnes per annum. 

(K 

(|) About 70 lakh tonnes of fertilizers liavc already been 
produced in the Corporation’s operating factories, making 
^ n substantial coniribuiion towards the goal of self- 
sufficiency in food. 

$ 

}}c As the Corporation's new factories go into produc- 
b; don, more and more fertilizers will be available to make ^ 
M s much bigger contribution tov/ards achieving self- ^ 
M sufficiency in food. 
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The Corporation 1ms built up adequate technical 

iSt 

✓IK 


<fy know-how. In fact, it is now equipped to design, engi- 
• 0 necr and build complete fertilizer plants. 

S CHi:MICAL FERTILIZERS ARE 'HIE 

✓K 

f 


FARMER’S BEST INtOi^STMENT 
(Fertilizer Corpor.ntion of India, New Dcllii) 
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%The Keraia Piemo Pipe Factory Ltd.[ 

® AN INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE OF THE PUBLIC OF KERALA ^ 
S PREIVIO PIPES ARE 'HIE BESr QUALITY OF PRESTRESSED ^ 
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CONCRETE PIPES AVAILABLE IN INDIA 
For 

WATER SUPPLY, DR.UNAGE, IRRIGATION AND 
CROSS DRAINAGE WORKS 

'Die Patented PRE.MO method give; von a top quality prestressed 
concrete pipe. 

The PREMO Pipe consists of Jon?itiidinal r.nd helic.il presfressed 
reinforcement of Iiigli-quility steel wire ivith centrifuged and 
vibrated concrete of extremely high compressive stress. 

Tlic PREMO construction me.ms : 

Homogeneous presircss throughout the pipe iv.ill 
Non-corrosive pipes for any working pressure 
Low initial cost 
Low maintenance cost 
Easy instalLition 
I-ong senicc 

PRE.MO pipes are jointed with “roll on" rubber g.iskcls. 

0//icr products 


1. RCC. pipes 

2. RCC. Transmission poles 


3. Mosaic tiles 

4. Spcci.il concrclc Precast Items, 
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Each pipe is tested to twice the working pressure 


Enquiries to : Hic Managing Director 
’Hie Kerala Prerao Pipe Factory Ltd. 
Rcgd. Ofllcc — ^Trivandrom-3 
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DISCOVER DELHI 


FOR AN EXCITING 
•GLIMPSE 
INTO INDIA’S PAST 


SIGHT SEEING TOURS 


AIR CONDITIONED 
CARS, DE LUXE 
COACHES FOR 
personal TOURS IN 
AND AROUND DELHI 


Son et Lumiere 
at the Red Fort 
Spectacle of light and sound 
Daily 

Shows Hindi 

August to October 7.00 P.M. 

November to January 6.30 P.M. 

February to April 7.00 P.M. 

May to July 7.30 P.M. 

Tickets available between 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
at the Transport Division 
I.T.D.C. Jiwan Mansion, L-Block 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi 
Telephone; 42336 

Daily in de-luxe coaches with , 
expert guides, morning and afternoon 
Contact; 

Sightseeing Booking Centre 

D.T.U. 

Scindia House, New Delhi 
Telephone; 45091 ' ' 

Ring 42336/48599-anyt)me 
We are open round-the-clock 
Contact: 

India Tourism Development 
Corporation Ltd. . 

(Transport Division) 

Jiwan Mansion, L-Block 
Connaught Circus 
New Delhi 



Contoct your travel agent 

INDIA TOURISM 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION LTD. 

M-5, South Extension — II NewDeIhi-l6‘ 
Telephone ; 623375/621312/624256 




English 
8.30 P.M. ^ 

8.00 P.M. S 
8.30 P.M. S 

9.00 P.M. S 
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Bharat Bijlee Ltd. 



P. B. 6772, Bombay 22 DD. 
Licence • Sicracas/Germany 
Sole Distributors 

Siemens India Ltd. 

I J4-A, Dr. Annie Besant Road. 
Bombay-ISWB 






RATAN CATRAiBSL'E 05-A 


Bharat ^ 
motors and 

> yj* 

transformer^ 
for a wide variety 
of standard and ‘4 
- special applf^bns 
and pumps ; C.1 
, for agriculture.? 
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THE MINERALS & METALS TRADING CORP. OF INDIA LTD. ^ 
Express Building, Bahadur Shah Zaffar Marg, 

NEW DELHI ^ 


IN A SHORT SPAN OF 
LESS THAN 5 YEARS 


The Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation has reached 
the status of a Billion Rupee Business Organisation. The MMTC 
is the largest Exporter in the Country. Exports were valued at 
over Rs. 700 Million (70 crores) in 1967-68. 

The corporation exported 8.5 Million Tonnes of Iron Ore in 
1967-68, accounting for 60 per cent of the Country’s Export of 14.2 
Million Tonnes during the year. Exports are expected to increase 
by about 2 Million Tonnes per annum in the coming years. 

Increasing proportion of ore is being contributed by fully 
mechanised Mines already commissioned or being commissioned 
such as in Kiriburu, Bailadilla and Daitari. Further such projects 
like Donimala are being taken up. Mechanical loading plants are 
already working at the Ports of Visakliapatnam and Paradeep 
and are going to be installed at several other Ports like Madras, 
Marmugao and Haldta. These developments together with 
the ‘Expertise’ built up by the Corporation over years are expected 
to increase the value of export by the Corporation very rapidly in 
coming years. 



PLANNING A NEW INDUSTRY ■" 
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GUJARAT 

India’s Oil Rich Industrial Colossus 
WELCOMES YOU AND OFFERS 


Vast Mineral, Petrochemical, Agricultural and 
Marine Resources 

Special Tariff for Power Intensive Industries and 
Power Subsidy 

Integrated Network of Communication by Road, 
Rail & Sea 

Net^vork of Industrial Areas and Estates 
Industrial Wafer at Rock Bottom Rate 
Financial Assistance and Underwiting 
Exemption from Taxes and Duties 
Technical Advice 
Skilled Disciplined Labour 


For de toils contact 


Industries Conimissioncr 
Gujarat State 
AIimcdabad-16 

Liaison Officer (Industries) 
Dhanraj Mahal 
Apollo Bundar 
Bombay-1 


Director of Information 

Sachivalaya 

Ahracdabad 

Officer-in-charge 
Gujarat Information Centre 
72 Janpath 
New Delhi-1 
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SoaiJlh Tcnijle • Yamf 

Th© Toran at Vadwagar, Rudra Mahal at Sidhpur, ShaUifig minarets and cai^cd ttor>c 
m la Sidi Sayeed Mosqoe at Ahmedabad, jain Temples on Girnar and Shetrunjay hills, hisCoHa 
•wnnath' Temple at Verwal, Sun Temple ct Modhera pre-historic excavations at^othal. Oil flelda 
a< Cambay and Ankleshwar, Gujarat Reflnecy end Fcrtilirer factorj^^ar Baroda, Amul Dairy at 
Anand and the king of forest, the GIr Lion, are but e few of Gujarat’s^treasurs* end centres off- 
twwist interests. A visit to these places Is undoubtedly a treat to the eyes. 

For Statewide Tourist Information Please Contact 

' The Director of iiniformatEon ac^cS Towrlesi^J,- 

Covarntnent of Gujarat. Sachivclayx, Ahmcdabad- 1 5. 
r' At Bombay t Oojaral Govt. Tourist OfTice. Dhanmj KlehaL ApgoUo 
'A) Oelhi ' I Cywai laferEMiioB Ccabn. 72, Jpapetk 
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Extrsi c«ire 
sBHii SBeieiititic 

Twas 

lieCrcsi4liii«| 
yielBl iiMire inileK 
|icr fyrc. 
in«»re tyre iiiileK 
l»er rupee 

We lay the tread 
the way it is done 
on new tyres 

Get your tyres 
retreaded by TVS 
the largest 
retreaders 
in India 

Sundaram Industries Private Limited 
(A member of the TVS Group of Companies) 

Factories at: 

Bangalore-Coimbatore-MadraS'Pudukkottai 

Secunderabad-Tirunelveli'Vijayawada 



ensures 

rich, harvest 

Whatever be the crop that you raise, with similar climatic 
and agronomic conditions, the most important factor 
to ensure a rich harvest is GOOD SEED. 

NSC produces and supplies high quality certified seeds of 
the choicest and nev/est varieties of vegetables, maize 
composites, dv.-nrf vrheats, paddy, fodder crops 
and jute and Hybrids of maize, jawar and bajra. 
WHILE BUYING A BAG/PACKET OF NSC CERTIFIED SEED, 
PLEASE ENSURE THAT THE BLUE LABEL 
AND THE SEAL ARE INTACT. 

Please reserve at once your requirements of seeds 
for the next sowings. 

For details, kindly contact at any of the 
following addresses— 

NATIONAL SEEDS GORPORATiON LTD 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 

H.O. : F44-A, South Extension Part I, New Delhi-3 
Central Stores & Supply Division; 

C.T.O. Godown Building, Pusa, New Delhi-12 

BANGALORE - Gandhi Nagar. BAREILLY - Rampur 
Gardens. BHOPAL - 67, Malviya Nagar. CHANDI- 
GARH - 102, Sector 18-A. COIMBATORE - 217, Dr. 

' Nanjappa Road. DHARWAR - Near Raynr Math 
HEMPUR - District Nainital HYDERABAD - 1-7-U3, 
Golconda Cross Road, Musheerabad, JAIPUR - 
Prithvi Raj Marg, ‘C’ Scheme. NAGPUR - Mama 
Road, Dharmapeth, NANDIKOTKUR - District 
' KurnooI,(A.P.) PATNA - Boring Road. .POONA 
587, Nanapeth, Laxmi Road. VIJAYAWADA 
Narrivari Street, Gandhi Nagar. 
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Wims YOV TiilNK or irsHTKr.MEMl^ 
BE IT FOB SUKVEVING. liRAWiNG, 
>lEA>i:iUNG OK OrnCVL OBSERVATION 

LOOK FOR THE A'.EL. 


'in prec''^fon cn-.s v:::. 


savnipic !ns!runu‘ri:.s 


THE NATIONAL 


(A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING) 
JAPAVPUR. CILCUITA- 


♦>o 


Bnckcfi Ey ln:!rtdroxI A- lliirtysjx ye^rv of xpcrunce 
is forp;fi!n" shead 'nitls Innovation nd dcvc-loptnt-nt. 

• .^<^T T. I cn RUiS or :~ 

SURVIVING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING OinCE EQUIRMENTS 
( ) I »TI CA I . INSIKUA lENTS 
Mtcnoscorrii 

Mim‘OROEOGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Mr.ASt 'RING INSITUMENTS 
I'REGISION AND VACUUM GAUGIAS 
CElMCAi.. CHEMICAL iA' MITniOROLOGE 
CAL l ilERMOMITIiR 
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i TAMILNAD WELCOMES YOU 


S Phtunimi an itnVan Ifmcfitty / 

• 

5 Gc! off the beaten irark : Aihl TamihiiJ -'I be Gati'n'ay 
• ntul u\'!t of Dra\'h!hv! enlinft’. 

m 

Z Lrc-Mcd in !S,t M!"! > S >L, {} - I -.v \ 'Gr.-p’.’^ f/!r:r>! f.-f 

J i(< k.-.l'sii!»-c-iric 'C.JH' L-'-’i!), t n*-'-’' ''n'jru 


Z ?.ri! I i- tm !C,i! fine-; ' . 

# 

5 O 1 th.r c.''t i. thr f.’.n.d M.-.f5r:\ I'-.'-cL, '.’.iEi il'^ Jf, 

m 

m 

2 Her: C'f mttr.rtL'ra : 

m 

• 

• RccV-cs.l jt'r.ifLT. f4 M.'?i 'Lr.H'n.TAn, ti'.i P.'4rc,*, 

2 Tat-jiirc, v.jicrc .nrci.'M t!. r.:rnr:4n ;{J ;4-’4Lsy, rr.':ii\vt 

2 ir.Mn.ir.ciil'! Ilf w ettr t ’i.-.n'.'lr ?■!. dr^jci;? {!;■: |::."L ct:'!!*!.-,! 

• nro pr."t{rvfd ffinn tn f.-ri.r.:;)..!;*. 

• 

S 

2 T.Tniil!';u! it criL.v.vii Ity i” thr HfiiC ni. 

» Ir.tr.t <Y Ooiy ru t! Ks dail,-.:- il, in Uic prttrt P.'L'i Uii'.; r.fi! li'-i- cn"'! 

2 v.T4rrf:d!'. ( f Coiitfalh:;). 

• 

• 

2 Siiinn'.cr L di,- h.tt tiitic so vittJ ihrtr crchaniit'f, rt-tfitte— Yf-u 

• ttiH find lush r/s'C‘t vcptl.tttnr,. tpsfkUi'f; l.'.kcS, tali (fee*' ftrthtr'p ihr 

• nine skits, f lirri'nifdcci l-v 'Tme f'f the v.'.<}M‘s n'.ajVttic 

2 lain setnety. Ynn will fird rnlf, ridirp. and snilinf. 

• 
m 

m And lastly y<H! cr-mc ts' llitr 1 aturs end, Kanyakunriri. a p!.;c4 
• srrenc and c-’lni nin! tshtre the three scs? meet. 
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BUILDERS OF MODERN INDIA I 

Autlientic biographies of those eminent sons and daughters of 
India who dedicated themselves to the cause of national renaissance 
and independence. 


1. Motilal Nehru, by B. R. Nanda Rs. 2-50 

2. Gopal Krishna Gokliale, by T. R, Deogirikar Rs. 2-50 

3. Kasturi Ranga lyangar, by V. K. Narsimhan Rs. 2*50 

4. Dadabhai Naoroji, by R, P. Masani Rs. 2‘00 

5. Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, by Benoy Ghose Rs. 2’00 

6. Annie Besant, by C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar Rs. 2-00 

7. Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, by 

Hcraendranath Das Gupta Rs, 2‘00 

8. Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, by N. G. Jog Rs. 2‘00 

9.. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, by K. A. Nizami Rs. 2’00 

10. C. Sankaran Nair, by K. P. S. Menon Rs. 2-50 

11. Dewan Rangacharlu, by N. S. Chandrasekhara Rs. 2’50 

12. Surendranath Banerjca, by S. K. Bose Rs. 3-00 

13. Bhulabhai Desai, by M. C. Setalvad (Popular) Rs. 4-00 

(Deluxe) Rs. 7‘50 

14. Deshapriya Jatindra Mohan Sengupta, ! 

by Padmini Sengupta Rs. 2'50 

15. Romesh Chunder Dutt, by R. C. Dutt Rs. 3*00 


Fosf free supply 

Books worth Rs. 3*00 or more can also be supplied by V. P. P. 


Business Manager 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
Patiala House, New Delhi 1 
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, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF SOCIAL WORK IN INDIA 
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This mommiental publication, running into three volumes,- is 
the ouly one of its kind on the subject of social work and social wel- 
fare in India. The Encyclopaedia attempts to provide not only fac- 
tual information on different aspects of social work in India but also 
a scries of studied, objective and critical articles written by ' persons 
who arc experts in their fields. They range from subjects like Child 
and Family Welfare, Community Development, History and Social 
Work, etc., to subjects like the Beggar Problem, Juvenile Delinquency, 
^ Food Adulteration and Education. 
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The list of contributors includes such prominent names as 
S. K. Dey, V. T. Krishnamachari, Khushwant Singh, Mrs. Clubwala 
Jadhav, Mrs. Renuka Ray, Dr. Hridcy Nath Kunjru, Dr. C.' D. 
Deshraukh and M, S. Gore, 

The price of this monumental work has been kept very low. 
The entire set of three volume is priced at Rs. 60 only. All the 
three volumes arc bound in khadi silk. 


Rush your order to-day to 


Business Manager 
PUBLICATIONS DFlTSION 
PATIALA HOUSE, NEW DELHI 1 
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